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PREFACE. 


THAT  which  is  most  worthy  of  a  man's  study  and  observation 
is  his  own  country,  yet  but  few  of  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans are  well  informed  as  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  There 
IS  a  vague  idea  in  the  minds  of  all  that  the  Union  is  a  ''great 
country"  with  regard  to  size  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  but  they 
have  but  a  &int  conception  of  the  immenseness  of  the  Republic.  A 
few  years  ago,  an  English  traveller,  who  had  been  impressed 
with  the  magnificent  extent  of  our  country  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
stage  coach  journey  across  the  Plains,  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
it,  and  his  statement  seemed  to  take  even  our  own  people  by 
surprise.     He  said : 

"Yes,  the  Republic  is  a  big  country.  In  England  we  have  no 
lines  of  sufficient  length,  no  areas  of  sufficient  width,  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  its  size.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  bigger  than  England; 
California  is  about  the  size  of  Spain;  Texas  would  be  larger 
than  France,  if  France  had  won  the  frontier  of  the  German 
Rhine.  If  the  United  States  were  parted  into  equal  lots,  they 
would  make  fifty-two  kingdoms  as  large  as  England,  fourteen 
empires  as  large  as  France.  Even  the  grander  figure  of  Europe 
fails  us  when  we  come  to  measure  in  its  lines  such  amplitudes 
as  those  of  the  United  States.  To  wit :  from  Eastport  to  Brownsville 
is  farther  than  from  London  to  Tuat,  in  the  Great  Sahara;  from 
Washington  to  Astoria  is  farther  than  from  Brussels  to  Kars ;  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  farther  than  from  Paris  to  Bagdad. 
Such  measures  seem  to  carry  us  away  from  the  sphere  of  fact  into  the 
realms  of  magic  and  romance. 
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"Again,  take  the  length  of  rivers  as  a  measurement  of  size.    M  -^ 
steamboat  can  go  ninety  miles  up  the  Thames,  two  hundred  miles 
the  Seine;  hve  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Rhine.     In  Ami 
the  Thames  would  be  a  creek,  the  Seine  a  brook,  the  Rhine  a  Ic 
stream,  soon  lost  in  a  mightier  flood.     The  Mississippi  is  five  tii 
longer  than  the  Rhine;    the  Missouri   is  three   times   longer 
the  Danube;   the  Columbia  is  four  times  longer  than  the  Sch( 
From  the  sea  to  Fort  Snelling,  the  Missouri  is  plowed  by  steal 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles; 
she  is  but  the  second  river  in  the  United  States.  J 

"Glancing  at  a  map  of  America,  we  see  to  the  north  a  group Jl 
lakes.     Now  our  English  notion  of  a  lake  is  likely  to  have 
derived  from  Coniston,  Killarney,  Lomond,  Leman,  and  Grarda. 
these  sheets  of  water  give  us  no  true  hint  of  what  Huron  and  Su] 
are  like,  scarcely  indeed  of  what  Erie  and  Ontario  are  like.    CJoni 
Killarney,  Lomond,  Leman,  and  Garda,  put  together  would  notoovtfR^' 
a  tenth  part  of  the  surface  occupied  by  the  smallest  of  the  five  Amee^ 
ican  lakes.     All  the  waters  lying  in  Swiss,  Italian,  English,  IrUvjr 
Scotch,  and  Grerman  lakes  might  be  poured  into  Michigan  withoii^ 
making  a  perceptible  addition  to  its  flood.     Yorkshire  -might  be  smdcP- 
out  of  sight  in  Erie ;  Ontario  drowns  as  much  land  as  would  mak^ 
two  duchies  equal  in  area  to  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu.     Denmaik:^ 
proper  could  be  washed  by  the  waves  of  Huron.     Many  of  the  minor^ 
lakes  in  America  would  be  counted  as  inland  seas  elsewhere ;  to-wit; 
Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  has  a  surface  of  two  thousand  square  miles;  while 
that  of  Greneva  has  only  three  hundred  and  thirty;  that  of  Co  mo  only  ] 
ninety ;  that  of  Killarney  only  eight.     A  kingdom  like  Saxony,  a 
principality  like  Parma,  a  duchy  like  Coburg,  if  thrown  in  one  heap 
into  Lake  Superior,  might  add  an  island  to  its  beauty,  but  would  be 
no  more  conspicuous  in  its  vast  expanse  than  one  of  those  pretty  green 
islets  which  adorn  Loch  Lomond. 

"Mouutiiin  masses  are  not  considered  by  some  as  the  strongest  parts 
of  American  scenery ;  yet  you  find  masses  in  this  country  which  defy- 
all  measurement  by  such  puny  chains  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines, 
and  the  Savoy  Alps.     The  Alleghanies,  ranging  in  height  between 
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Helvelljn  and  Pilatus,  run  through  a  district  equal  in  extent  to  the 

mnntry  lying  between  Ostend  and  Jaroslaw.     The  Wahsatc^fi  cliain, 

tbaugh  the  name  is  hardly  known  in  Europe,  has  a  larger  bulk  and 

L    grandeur  than  the  Julian  Alps.     The  Sierra  Madre,  commonly  called 

»     tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  ranging  in  stature  from  a  little  below  Sjiowdon 

to  a  trifle  above  Mont  Blanc,  extend   frora    Mexico,  througli   the 

Republio,  into   British    America,  a  distance   almost  equal    to   that 

AVkling  London  from  Delhi." 

I      Such  are  the  territorial  dimensions  of  our  country,  as  measured  by 

"  «  foreigner,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  exaggerated  will  be  fountl  by 

all  who  study  the  subject.     But  the  greatness  and  interest  of  the 

I  Bepoblic  do  not  consist  id  its  vast  size.     We  have  witlnn  our  limits 

Dorly  every  variety  of  climate  known  to  man,  and  a  soil  capable  of 

firodtielng  almost  every  product  of  the  earth,  from  the  stunted  herbage 

of  ihc  frozen  regions  to  the   luxuriant  fruits  of  the  tropics.     The 

ground  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  from  the  useful,  but  homely  veins 

of  coal,  to  beds  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  jewels.     The  earth 

fields  us  not  only  our  food,  but  the  rarest  medicines  and  drugs.     It 

pours  out  in  streams  oil  for  burning,  gas  that  may  be  used  fresh  from 

rin?  natural  springs,  gait  that  requires  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  its 

jK^K-clion,  and  beds  of  pure  Boda  that  cover  the  earth  like  the  dust  in 

tlie  Jiighways.     In  short,  all  that  is  needed  for  the  preservation  and 

comfort  of  animal  and  human  life  exists  in  this  favored  land  in  the 

greatest  pnifusion. 

So  much  has  the  Creator  done  for  us,  Man  has  not  been  slow  to 
lake  advantage  of  these  blessings.  In  the  comparatively  short  spuce 
of  three  hundred  years  the  American  people  have  become  a  mighty 
nation,  increasing  with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost  marvellous.  They 
have  built  up  the  country  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  of  which  they 
may  justly  be  proud.  The}*-  have  covered  it  with  splendid  cities, 
cot)aecte<l  by  a  network  of  railways  binding  all  the  scattered  parts 
into  one  solid  whole.  They  have  made  a  commerce  and  a  system  of 
ntaaufuctures  before  which  the  fabled  wealth  of  Tyre  sinks  into 
inngnificance.  They  have  built  up  a  literature  which  commands  the 
tesf^d  of  the  world.     They  have  illustrated  their  history  with  deeds 
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THE    UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  GKEAT  REPUBLIC. 


THE    AMERICAN    CONTINENT. 


The  Continent  of  America,  though  not  discovered  nntti  a  V(^iy  late 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  great 
nataral  divisions  of  the  earth.  It  extends  from  Point  Barrow  (on  the 
north),  in  latitude  71°  24'  N.,  to  Cape  Froward,  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  (on  the  soutli),  in  latitmle  bS""  53'  7"  S.*  It  is  known 
that  the  extreme  northern  lands  of  America  extend  beyond  the 
seTenty-eightli  degree  of  North  latitude^  and  the  islands  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  prolong  the  hind  two  or  three  degrees  southward  of  the  main 
Und  ;  but  as  these  form  no  pmetie;il  portions  of  our  great  division  of 
tbe  globe,  we  shall  pass  them  by  without  further  discussion.  The 
mainland^  which  is  alone  emliraced  in  our  estimate,  i-^  10,500  English 
miles  in  length,  and  includes  every  variety  of  climate,  soil,  produn- 
tioD,  race,  and  natural  formation  known,  covering  as  it  does  an  area 
af  about  14,350,000  square  miles.  The  Continent,  taking  this  esti- 
mate  as  our  guide,  is  four  times  larger  than  Europe,  one-third  larger 
than  Africa,  and  one-half  as  large  as  Asia,  iucludhig  Australia  and 
Polynesia.  Its  extreme  brt-adth,  north  of  the  Equator,  is  between 
Cape  Canso,  in  Nova  Sc^otia,  and  Cape  Lookout,  in  Oregon,  a  dis- 
tancse  of  3100  miles,  and  ver>'  near  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  North 
latitude.     South  of  the  Equator  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  between 

•  Tbi.s  cal<mlatioii  cIops  not  hichide  the  regions  north  of  Point  Barrow,  or 
the  Ait^hipelago  of  Terra  del  FuL^go. 
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Cape  St.  Roque,  in  Brazil,  and  Cape  Parina,  in  Peru,  a  distance  at 
3250  miles,  and  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  parallel  of  South 
latitude. 

The  physical  features  of  this  great  Continent  are  among  the  mo6t 
remarkable  and  interesting  in  the  woifld.  Constituting  as  it  does 
about  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  u, 
in  general,  a  r^ion  of  great  fertility.  With  the  exception  of  about 
one-seventh,  the  entire  Continent  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  in 
its  natural  growths  it  is  one  of  the  most  favored  lands  in  the  world. 
Its  mineral  resources  are  vast  and  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  nearly 
every  geological  formation  known  to  science.  On  the  west  side,  the 
Continent  is  traversed  by  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  ten  thousand 
miles  in  length,  stretching  from  Point  Barrow  on  the  north,  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  and  rearing  their  lofty  summits  &r 
above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes  of 
America  are  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  in  the  world,  and 
afford  commercial  advantages  of  the  highest  order. 

The  Continent  consists  of  two  great  peninsulas,  known  as  North 
America  and  South  America,  connected  by  an  isthmus  called  Central 
America.  The  relative  importance  of  its  great  divisions  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  North  and  Central  America  aie 
counted  as  one  division  : 

Engli«h  Square  Mllca. 

North  America, 7,400,000 

South  America, 6,500,000 

Islands, 150,000 

Greenland,  and  the  islands  connected  with  it,    .  900,000 

Total, 14,950,000 

As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  devote  any  portion  of  this  work  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Continent,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  division  of 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

Including  Central  America,  this  great  division  of  the  Continent 
lies  between  the  sixth  parallel  of  North  latitude  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  length 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  from  Hudson^s  Straits  to  the  Florida  Channel, 
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illowing  the  intl  en  tilt  ions  of  the  ooaist,  is  about  4S00  miles,  and  frosu 
thence  to  Panama  alxmt  4500  more,  making  a  total  length  of  9300 
miles*  On  the  Pacific  side,  the  len<3aii,  counting  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  is  10,500  miles.  The  north  and  northeast  shores 
are  reckoned  at  about  3000  .miles,  whicli  gives  a  total  cx)ast  line  of 
abaut  22,800  miles. 

According  to  Professor  De  Bow,  tlie  Superintendent  of  the  Seventh 
CcMus  of  the  United  States,  North  America  comprises  an  area  of 
S^1T7,G48  scjuare  miles,  an  estimate  whicli  exceeds  that  already  given 
by  U3.    It  ia  subdivided  by  him  aa  follows : 

British  America, 3.n,i<),a9S 

United  States,      , .    .  3,3U6,8rt5 

Mexico ,     ,  1,038,834 

Russian  America,*      ,    .    .     ,  ,     .    .     394,000 

Daniali  Anierica  {Greenland). 384,000 

Central  America, :-03,5.51 

8,377,ft48 


country  lying  north   of  the   United  States,  and  known  us 
itish  America,  extends  from  the  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     It  is 
led  thickly  along  its  southern  and  eastern  borders,  but  the  re- 
?r  is  a  vast,  unt^imed  region,  too  cold   for  colonization   by 
^"^  .  and  inhabited  only  hy  a  hardy  race  of  Indians,  and  by  a 

I  ►.engaged  in  tlie  fur  trade.     The  country  along  the  swithcrn 

ftDd  eastern  borders,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  im|)Oftance.  It  pos- 
a^ses  a  population  of  over  three  millions,  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  its  civilization  and  material  prosperity  with  the  States 
adjoining  it. 

South  of  the  United  States  is  a  vast  region,  nominally  a  Kqvublic, 
bolin  reality  a  country  afflicted  with  chronic  anarchy,  called  Mexico. 
Its  people  number  nearly  eight  millions,  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
SfJftnijsh  and  Indians.  They  are  but  little  more  than  half  civilized, 
and  are  utterly  incapable  of  conducting  the  government  or  developing 
tlie  resources  of  their  country,  naturally  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  in  the  world. 


*  Now  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  known  as  Alaska. 
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Is  tlie  name  given  to  the  great  and  powerful  Republic,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  Nortli  America,  and  lying  between  ^[cxico  and 
British  America,  The  Republic  lies  between  latitude  24^  30'  and 
49°  N.,  and  l>etwcen  lougituac  Gfi°  50'  and  124°  30'  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America,  and  is  partly  separated 
from  that  country  by  the  Eiver  Saint  Lawrence,  and  I^akes  Superior, 
Huron,  Saint  Clair^  Erie,  and  Ontario;  on  tiie  cast  by  the  Ath%ntic 
O^ean ;  on  the  south  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  ha-s  recently  added  to  its  territory 
fthat  country  formerly  known  as  Russian  America,  now  called  Alaska, 
lying  along  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  between  the  fifly- 
eighth  and  seventy-second  parallels  of  Nortfi  latitude,  and  tlie  one 
hundred  and  fortieth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventieth  degrees  of 
West  longitude. 


DIMENSIOXS. 


This  vast  region  covers  an  area  of  3,306,865  square  miles,  and 
compriiiies  nearly  one-half  of  Korth  America,  Its  extreme  length, 
from  Cape  Cod,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  2600 
mi  lea,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  ii^om  Madawaska,  in  Maine,  to  Key 
West,  in  Florida,  is  about  1600  miles.  Its  northern  frontier  line 
measures  3303  miles,  and  its  southern  liue  145G  miles.  Following 
the  indentations  of  the  shore,  its  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  is  6861 
miles,  on  the  Pacific  2281  miles,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  3467 
miles,  making  a  total  coast  line  of  12,609  miles. 

The  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  are  marked  by 
comi>aratively  few  indentations.  The  principal  arc  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  do  Fuca.  On  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  the  shore  is  generally  low,  and  deeply  indented  by 
numerous  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Passainaquwldy,  Fench- 
man*s,  Penobscot,  Casco,  IMassachusetti?,  Buziuird's,  New  York,  Rari- 
tan,  Delaware,  and  Chesapciikc  Bays,  and  Long  Island,  Pamlico,  and 
Albemarle  Sounds,  on  the  Atlantic  j  and  Tampa,  Appalachee,  Appa- 
U 
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lachicola,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Black,  Barataria,  Atcha&laya,  Ver- 
milion, Galveston,  Matagorda,  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi  Bays, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


POLITICAL   DIVISIONS. 

The  Republic  consists  of  thirty-seven  States  and  nine  Territories. 
These  are  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon;  and  the  Territories  of 
Arizona,  Dacotah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Washington.  Besides  these  are  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Alaska. 

For  convenience,  the  States  are  usually  subdivided  as  follows : 

The  New  England  States  : — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.     6. 

The  Middle  States: — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware.     4. 

The  Solthern  States: — Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas.    10. 

The  Western  States  : — Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
^sas,  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia.     17. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  size  and  importance  of 
^le  States  and  Territories,  together  with  their  population,  and  the 
^te  of  their  admission  into  the  Union  : 
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Tktopograpliical  features  of  the  Uuited  Btitm  an?  varied  and  in- 
tt^Q^iog, consist *mg  of  iminense  chuui-H  of  mouiitainfi,  imraercms  rivers, 
kp^aild  lakes,  and  vast  jjlaiisa  iiilmbitt?d  only  hy  aiivages  and  wild 
boslB,  The  roajarity  of  the  hiys  along  iu*  ctraHtR  are  tlie  outlets  of 
ih gTKit  rners  of  the  Repttblk*.  The2*e  rivers  may  be  divided  into 
iwir  tllstbct  classes,  viz : 

I,  The  Mississippi  and  itj*  Iributiiries, 

IL  Tbe  rivets  which  rise  iti  the  Alleghany  ehatti  and  flow  into  the 
Atlaotic  Oeean. 

III.  The  rivers  rising  in  the  Southern  States,  and  flowing  into  tJio 
Gulf  of  Mexico, 

IV.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  P^icific  Ocean. 

Theriv^ers  of  the  first  vluss  are  the  Mi.ssig»ip|>r,  Missouri,  Wiacon- 
siiij  lowiij  lUiDotSi  OhiO|  Yaxoo,  Minnesota,  Dea  Moines,  Arkaus^i, 
md  S«d. 

Those  of  the  eeoond  cla^!®  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Coniiecti- 
cwt,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Chowan, 
RoaiK>ke^  Parolieo  or  Tar,  Ncuae,  Ca|>c  Fear,  Great  Pcdee,  Saiite**, 
Sd\'aanal),  atid  AltT^rnfih:!. 

Those  of  the  third  class  are  the  Appalachioola,  Mobile,  Sabine, 
Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  and  Hio  Grande. 

Those  of  the  fourth  class  arc  the  Columbia,  San  Joaquin,  and  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West,  the  last  of  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Califomia. 

THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

Is  the  most  important  stream  in  the  United  States,  and,  together  with 
its  maui  branch,  the  Missouri,  is  the  longest  in  the  world.     Its  name 
is  derived  from  an  Indian  word,  signifying  "  The  Great  Father  of 
Waters."    The  Mississippi  proj^r  is  the  smaller  branch  (the  Mis- 
souri reaching  farther  back  into  the  interior),  and  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  it  should  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole  stream.     It 
rises  in  Itasca  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  a  region  known  as 
the  Hauteurs  de  Terre,  1680  feet  above  tide  level,  in  latitude  47^ 
10'  N.,  and  longitude  94°  65'  W.     From  this  point  it  flows  in  a 
generally  southward  direction,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
latitude  29^  N.     Its  total  length,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is 
estimated  at  2986  miles. 
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The  main  branch  is  called  the  Missouri  River  above  the  poial 
its  junction  with  the  smaller  branch.     The  two  rivers  unite  a 
distance  above  the  city  of  St.  Louis.     Under  the  present  heading  H 
our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  reserving  the 
for  discussion  farther  on. 

The  Mississippi  constitutes  the  great  centre  of  a  gigantic  systems 
rivers,  all  of  which  unite  in  one  grand  channel  and  empty  their 
into  the  Gulf.  The  area  drained  by  them  comprises  a  very  laige 
tion  of  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  tributaries  of  the 
river  find  their  way  to  it  through  rich  and  populous  States,  and 
tween  its  source  and  its  mouth  it  collects  all  the  waters  (with 
single  exception  of  those  rivers  flowing  directly  into  the  Gulf)  of 
immense  region  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mom-^ 
tains.  This  region  is  usually  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  JUm ' 
southern  boundary  is  the  Gulf,  and  its  northern  limit  the  high  hills 
in  which  rise  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  lakes 
of  British  America.  According  to  Charles  EUet,  this  region  covers 
an  area  of  1,226,600  square  miles,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River. 

The  river,  with  its  tributaries  reaching  fiir  back  into  the  neighbor- 
ing States  and  Territories,  furnishes  a  system  of  inland  navigation 
unequalled  by  any  in  the  world.  Steamers  ascend  the  Mississippi 
itself  from  its  mouth  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Minnesota,  about 
2200  miles,  and  above  the  falls  the  river  is  navigable  for  a  consider- 
able  distance.  In  1858  a  steamboat  succeeded  in  ascending  the 
stream  to  near  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Missouri 
is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Ohio,  to  its 
head,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red, 
each  for  more  than  1000  miles.  By  means  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  have  water  trans- 
portation to  the  Gulf;  and  the  Illinois  River  steamers  penetrate  to 
the  country  just  back  of  Lake  Michigan. 

These  rivers  are  all  more  or  less  crowded  with  steamers  and  other 
craft,  plying  a  trade  in  comparison  with  which  the  fabled  wealth  of 
Tyre  sinks  into  insignificance. 

Numerous  other  branches  of  less  extent  empty  into  the  main  river, 
all  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Rod  River,  the  main  stream  is  divided  into  numerous 
brandies,  whicli  are  called  bayous.  Some  of  these,  after  pursuing  an 
erratic  course,  find  their  way  back  to  the  Mississippi,  while  others 
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foUuvan  indepertdeot  coiin»e  to  ike  Gulf,  Tlie  most  important  of 
bayous  id  the  Atebafalaya.  The  countiy  lying  between  thi^ 
(•fier  its  departure  from  the  grent  rivor),  the  Ml^issippi,  and 
theGoir,  la  known  as  the  Dtlta  of  the  Miesi8«i|>pL 

Tbc  Delta  is  about  200  mi  lea  in  length,  with  on  average  widdi  of 
li  miksb  It  comprises  ati  area  of  15,0C¥j  8C|uarL>  miles,  and  in  c^nii- 
poffd  eoliml J  of  all  a  viou,  the  depth  of  wliidi  m  e&timatetl  at  ICHX' 
fat.  '*Tbe  debris  carried  along  with  the  flood  is  principally  do* 
posted  near  the  borders  of  the  etream,  ti»o  nccTHs^ary  result  boiug  that 
portioDS  have  been  raised  to  a  much  higher  kvel  than  the  mU 
iandj^.  Id  sonie  jjlaces  the  slop©  Is  as  much  as  eighteen  feet 
m  a  distance  of  &  few  mile^*  The  Interior  ootisists  of  vast  &vyam|i^ 
dVPcrod  with  trees,  of  whidi  the  tops  only  are  visihle  during  tlu- 
loedii  The  river,  for  aimost  fifty  miles  from  its  mouthy  runs  nearly 
pa£!^el  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  separated  at  par- 
timlar  places  by  an  embankment  only  half  a  mile  at:rtis6." 

The  alluvion  plain  extends  above  the  Delta  to  a  flirmation  called 
\ht  Chains^  liO  miles  alwve  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  esti- 
mated at  a  little  over  500  miles^  T!ie  avt!ragc  brisidth  of  this  plain, 
whicli  haa  l>een  formed  by  tlie  river  itself,  is  ahmit  iifty  mileSj  and  iU- 
total  iireii^  Including  the  Delta,  about  31,200  fi<:|uare  miles.  Its 
hdght,  at  its  northern  extremity,  aooordiug  to  Prof.  Charles  Ellet,  jr., 
18  275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  descends  this  plain  to 
the  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  inches  per  mile.  Its  average  de- 
scent along  its  entire  course  is  about  six  inches  to  the  mile. 

The  river  is  very  tortuous,  especially  afler  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Its  curves  are  immense,  often  traversing  a  distance  of  twenty- 
fiye  or  thirty  miles,  in  a  half  circle,  around  a  point  of  land  only  a 
mile,  or  half  a  mile  in  width.  Sometimes,  during  the  heavy  freshets, 
the  stream  breaks  through  the  narrow  tongue  of  land,  forming  a  ^'cut- 
o£^"  which  fi*equently  becomes  a  new  and  permanent  channel,  leaving 
the  old  bed  a  "  lake,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  boatmen.  But  for  the 
height  of  the  banks,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  river,  the  formation 
of  these  "cut-oflfe"  would  be  quite  frequent,  and  the  stream  would  be 
constantly  changing  its  course.  Attempts  to  form  "  cut-offs  "  by  arti- 
ficial means  have  generally  failed.  The  river  is  remarkable  for  the 
constancy  with  which  ,it  maintains  its  average  breadth  of  about  8000 
feet  It  rarely  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this  breadth  except  in  the 
corvefiy  which  frequently  broaden  to  near  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The 
crnieot  is  slnggish,  except  at  high  water,  its  depth  at  ordinary  stages 
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being  75  feet  at  the  head  of  the  plain  we  have  described,  and  120  feet 
at  its  foot.  Were  the'  stream  straighter^  its  current,  which  is  now 
checked  by  the  bends,  would  no  doubt  be  too  swift  for  navigation, 
and  commerce  would  suflflr, 

"  One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  is, 
that  it  flows  from  north  to  south.  A  river  that  runs  east  or  west  has 
DO  variety  of  climate  or  productions  froai  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
The  trapper  and  husbandman  desc4?nding  the  *  Father  of  Waters/ 
constantly  meet  with  a  change  of  climate ;  they  take  with  them  their 
furs  and  cereal  grains,  the  products  of  the  Nortli,  to  exchange  for  the 
sugar  and  tropical  fruits  that  are  gathered  on  tlie  bjinks  below. 
Again,  the  floods  produced  i>y  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  cannot 
be  simnltancously  discharged.  Tlie  course  of  the  stream  being  from 
north  to  south,  spring  advanc*es  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  releases  in 
Buccession  the  waters  of  the  lower  valley,  then  of  the  middle  section, 
and  finally  the  remote  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tiiat  the  waters  from  this  last-named  region  do 
not  reach  the  Delta  until  tipwards  of  a  month  afler  the  inundation 
there  has  been  abating.  The  swell  usual ly  cominenccs  toward  the 
end  of  February,  and  continues  to  rise  l.iy  unequal  diurnal  accretions 
till  the  1st  of  June,  when  it  again  begins  to  subside.  No  experienoe 
will  enable  a  person  to  anttcii>atc,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  the 
elevation  of  the  flood  in  any  given  year.  In  some  seasons  the  waters 
do  not  rise  above  their  channels ;  in  others,  the  entire  lower  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  is  submerged.  Embankments,  called  kvci'Sj  have  been 
raised  from  five  to  ten  feet  high  on  both  sides  of  tiie  stream,  extend- 
ing many  miles  above  and  below  New  Orleans.  By  this  means  the 
river  is  rastnuneil  within  its  proper  limits,  except  at  the  greatest 
freshets,  when  the  waters  soinctiraes  break  over,  causing  great  destruo- 
licm  of  property,  and  even  loss  of  life.  The  average  heiglit  of  the 
flood,  from  the  Delta  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  is  about  15 
feet[  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  it  is  25  feet;  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Ohio,  the  rise  is  often  50  feet;  at  Natchez,  it  seldom  exceeds  30 
feet;  and  at  New  Orleans  is  about  12  feet.  This, diminution  is  sup- 
])Oaod  to  result  from  the  drainage  through  the  Atchafalaja,  Bayou  La 
Fourv'he,  and  other  channels  breaking  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  flood  often  carries  away  large  mosses  of 
earth  with  trees,  which  frecpieutly  become  embeddetl  in  the  mud  at 
one  end,  while  the  other  floats  near  the  surface,  forming  snags  and 
sawyers."  *     These  snags  are  very  dangerous  to  steamers  navigating 

*  Lippincott'a  Gazetteer, 
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tta-iTMr,  and  femuriy  onnsed  nmnj  terrible  aodd^its,    Beoently 
ttef  havB  been  removed  to  a  great  extent  by  snag-boats  and  improved 

n  empties  itself  into  the  Gkilf  through  several  moathSy 
iKiik  are  termed  Faases.  The  navigation  is  here  very  seriously  ob- 
by  irameroas  bars,  formed  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the  sedi- 
irith  irhinAi  the  water  is  heavily  oharged.  These  render  It 
■iUe&r  vessels  of  the  largest  olaas  to  reach  New  Orleans.  Over 
bant  there  is  a  depth  of  water,  varying  greatly  at  difierent  times, 
measuring  only  fifteen  £beL  Steam  tugs  can  finoe  vessels 
two  or  three  ibet  more  than  the  actual  depth,  through  the 
Sift  mod  of  the  river  bed.  Hepeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
deepen  the  passes  by  dredging,  but  the  channel  has  filled  up  again  so 
n^idty  as  to  make  all  such  efibrts  futile.  It  was  once  attempted  to 
the  South  West  Psss  (the  principal  mouth)  by  driving  piles 
saeh  side.  It  was  thought  that  by  thus  confining  the  stream 
a  limited  width,  it  would  of  itself  excavate  a  deep  channel. 
The  flflsat^  however,  was  to  fiaroe  the  bulk  of  the  flow  through  another 
called  Fbas  k  TOntre^  which  for  the  time  became  a  better 
than  the  South  West  Fkss. 
Bie  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  broken  in  several  places 
by  &lb  and  rapids,  of  wliich  the  principal  are  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  above  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.'*' 

The  Mississippi  Kiver  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  in 

June  1541.     He  reached  it,  it  is  supposed,  at  a  point  not  £ir  below 

the  present  town  of  Helena  in  Arkansas.     In  1673,  Marquette  and 

Jolliet  descended  the  stream  to  within  three  days'  journey  of  its 

Dionth;  and  in  1682,  La  Salle  passed  through  one  of  its  mouths  to 

the  Gulf,  and  took  |x)ssession  of  the  country  along  its  shores,  in  the 

name  of  the  King  of  France.     In  1699,  Iberville  built  a  fort  on  the 

river;  in  1703,  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  Yazoo,  a  tributary,  and 

odled  St.  Peter's;  and  in  1718,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  out. 

The  levees  of  the  lower  Mississippi  were  b^un  in  that  year,  and 

fiushed  in  front  of  New  Orleans  about  1728.     The  subject  of  the 

free  navigation  of  the  river  occupied  the  earliest  attention  of  the 

United  States,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  acquisition  of  Ijoui- 

!■«%  by  parohaae  from  France.    The  battle  of  New  Orleans  (as  it  is 

•irfbA^ina  fimght  on  its  banks  on  the  8th  of  January  1815.     During 

IP".  ~    ^  — ■ — — — — — 

»f«ui^t  points  along  the  river  will  be  described  in  the  chapters 
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the  late  war,  the  Confederates  undertook  to  close  the  navigation 
the  river,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  more  than  two  ycai-s,  when 
the  control  of  it  was  wrested  from  tlicni  hy  the  Union  forces,  A 
number  of  severe  engagements  were  fought  on  its  banks,  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  battle  of  Belmont,  in  Missouri,  and  the  conflicts 
at  Ishind  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  New  ^ladrid,  jMernphis,  Vicksbui^, 
Port  Hudson,  Grand  Gulf,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Forts  Jackson  and  St, 
Philip  below  New  Orleans.  ^^^H 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  arc,  ou  the  east,^^^ 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Yazoo  j   on  the  west,  the  Minnesotaj. 
Dcd  Moines^  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers.  H 

The  total  vahie  of  the  steamboats  engaged  in  trade  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  is  estimated  at  over  $6,000,000, 


TDK    MISSOURI    RIYER. 

Though  oommonly  regarded  as  the  principal  tributary  of  the  jmi 
eissippi,  the  Missouri  is  in  reality  tlie  main  stream,  since  it  is  longi 
and  of  greater  volume  than  the  other  riven     It  derives  its  na 
from  an   Indian  word  signifying  "  Mud   River/'     It   rises   in   tl 
Rocky  Mountains,  iu  the  Territory  of  Montana,  in  latitude  45"^  N,, 
longitude  110°  30'  W.     The  springs  in  wluch  it  has  its  source  are 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  headwaters  of  the  great  Colum- 
bia River,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

The  Missouri  proper  begins  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  strums 
of  about  equal  length — the  Jefferson^  Madison's,  and  Gallatin*s — 
which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  For  tbe  fii-st  500  miles  of 
its  course,  the  Missouri  Hows  nearly  nortli,  then  turning  slightly  to 
the  E.  N.  E.,  it  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  is  joined  by  the 
lite  Earth  River,  in  latitude  48°  20'  N.     It  then  bends  to  the 

itheast,  and  continues  in  that  genei-al  direction  until  it  joins  the 
Mississippi,  near  St.  Louis. 

Four  hundreil  and  eleven  miles  from  its  source,  the  river  pa 
through  what  is  called  "  The  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.^'     Thia 
jxiis  is  one  of  the  most  rcnjarkable  on  the  Continent.     For  nearly  six 

lies  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height^ 

1200  feet.     The  river  is  confined  to  a  width  of  only  one  hundred" 
and  fifty  yards,  and  fur  the  first  three  miles  there  is  only  one  point  on 
which  a  man  could  obtain  a  foothold  between  the  rocks  and  the  water. 
One  hundred  and  ten  miles  below  the  "Gatc^s^*  are  the  **Gr^t  Falls  ofj 
the  Missouri,'*  which,  after  those  of  the  Niagara,  are  the  most  magnifi^ 
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eesit  in  Amejica.  These  falls  consiat  of  four  cataractg,  respectively 
of  20, 47,  19,  and  87  feet  perpendicular  descent,  separated  by  rapids. 
Tferr  ejitend  for  a  length  of  &ixteeu  and  a  liulf  niik^,  and  the  total 
dtacettt  io  limt  diiitiincc  b  357  feet*  The  Mh  are  2575  inik-s  nbove 
thtmoutb  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  theuj,  tliougli  steamers 
h  DOt  usually  ascend  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 

The  ^Iksoari  h  said  to  he  3096  miles  long  from  its  month  to  its 
SDorce,  though  it  is  believed  that  this  climate  is  a  little  too  large* 
Add  to  this  the  length  of  the  lower  Mississippij  1253  miles,  and  tlie 
total  distance  from  the  Gulf  to  the  source  of  the  Atissouri^  is  43-49 
mil® — making  it  the  longest  stream  in  tlte  worhi.  It  Is  generally 
cirbid  aiid  swift,  and  upon  entering  the  Mississippi,  pours  a  dense 
rolame  ©f  mud  into  tliat  until  then  clear  stream,  and  forever  changes 
its  hue.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  water  of  tiic  Mis- 
nsippi  refuses  to  mingle  with  that  of  its  muddy  rival,  and  the  current 
oTtiie  Missouri  may  be. easily  distinguished  for  some  distance  below. 

Th&e  19  no  iniportant  obstacle  to  navigation  below  the  Great  Falls, 

except  that  during  the  long  hot  summers  the  water  is  apt  to  be  too 

hwr  ior  any  but  the  smallest  steaniem^  owing  to  the  fact  thut  hi  itA 

upper  course  the  river  pa^es  through  an  open,  dry  country,  where  it 

is  solject  to  excessive  evaporation.     Below  the  Falls  it  is  bordered 

by  a  narrow  alluvial  valley,  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  highly 

cokivftted.     Back  of  this  valley  lie  extensive  prairies.     The  river  is 

half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  in  some  places  much  wider.     It 

leodves  all  the  great  rivers  rising  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  the 

Bttifnity  of  the  streams  between  its  own  bed  and  the  Mississippi. 

For  the  must  part  it  flow^  through  a  savage  or  thinly  settled  region, 

i      mA  has  but  few  im|iortant  cities  or  towns  on  its  banks.     The  prinoi> 

I      pal  of  these  are  Omaha  City,  in  Nebraska,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth, 

h    in  KaDsos,  and  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Lexington,  Boone ville,  Jef- 

W    hsma.  City,  and  St-  Charles,  in  Missouri. 

■        ItB  principal  tribEitaries  are  the  Yellow  Stone,  Little  Missouri,  Big 

I      (Vjenne,  (greater)  White  Earth,  Ni-obrarah,  Platte  or  Nebraska, 

^    Kaiiaas  and  Osage,  on  the  right ;  and  the  Milk,  Dacotah,  Big  Sioux, 

'^moA  Giand,  on  the  lefl.     These  streams,  with  the  Mis- 

f^Htntire  country  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  between  the 

tibe  Rocky  Mountains — an  area  of  519,400  square 
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THE    OHIO    RIYER 

Is  the  first  great  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  flowing  into  it  below 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  called  by  the  early  French  settlers 
Im  Belle  Rivihre  (the  beautiful  river),  and  its  Indian  name  is  said  to 
have  a  similar  meaning.  It  is  noted  for  the  uniform  smoothnc-Tis  of 
its  current,  and  the  beauty  of  the  valley  tlii"ough  which  it  flows.  It 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahcla 
Rivei-3,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  flows  in  a  generally  W.  S. 
W.  direction,  separating  the  States  of  West  Virginia  aud  Ken- 
tucky from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  aud  empties  into  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Cairo,  Illinois,  1216  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
total  length  of  the  Ohio  is  950  miles.  The  length  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows  is  only  614  miles,  the  windings  of  the  river 
making  up  the  difference.  Its  average  breadth  is  a  little  over  600 
yards.  Its  elevation  at  Pittsburg  is  680  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  Cincinnati,  414  feet,  and  at  Cairo,  324  feet,  giving  an  average 
descent  of  about  5  inches  to  the  mile.  The  current  is  placid  and  uni- 
form, hanng  a  meiliura  force  of  about  3  miles  an  hour.  Like  all  the 
western  rivers,  it  is  subject  to  great  viU'iations  of  depth.  In  the  win- 
ter ami  spring  it  is  very  high,  the  spring  rise  being  sometimes  as  great 
as  60  feet;  and  in  the  summer  it  is  so  low  that  it  may  be  forded  in 
many  places  above  Cincinnati.  The  writer,  when  a  la<l,  has  fi'e- 
qncutly  waded  from  the  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  shore.  At  high  water, 
steamers  of  the  first  class  ascend  to  Pittsburg,  but  at  low  water  only 
the  lightest  draft  vessels  can  navigate  it,  and  even  these  do  so  at  a 
constant  risk  of  running  on  a  sand  bar,  and  being  ojnipelled  to  remain 
there  until  the  late  summer  and  fall  rains  swell  the  stream  again  to 
an  extent  suflicient  to  float  them.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  only 
falls  of  the  river  occur.  The  descent  is  here  about  22 J  feet  in  two 
miles.  The  current  is  very  swift,  but  lu  high  water  first-class  steam- 
ers pass  over  the  nipids.  A  canal  has  been  cut  around  them  to  the 
river  bi!low,  by  means  of  which  the  obstruction  tliey  preseni  to  navi- 
gation has  been  partly  overcome.  Formerly  the  river  trade  was  most 
important  and  extensive.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  very 
much  reduceil  by  tlie  competition  of  the  railrt»ads,  but  is  still  im- 
mense. The  Ohio,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  flows  through  a 
narrow,  but  beautiful  valley.  The  hills,  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  high,  are  covered  with  an  almost  continuous  forest  of  a 
dark  rich  green  hue,  and  come  down  so  close  to  the  water  that  at 
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umi:^  ihQV^mn  to  shut  it  ia  entixdy.  Though  beautiful,  the  soeneiy  is 
iiiaootJ>QOtt&^  aiK)  18  rather  tame.  The  river  oontaios  fully  one  hundred 
'^oihr  seme  of  which  aie  enseedingly  valuable  and  beautiful.  There 
SR  also  a  iiutnber  of ''  Tow  Headai"  as  they  are  called — Muall  sandy 
WadBf  covered  with  willows^  and  utterly  banen.  Below  Louimlle 
ibefoofttrfltaHNneB  flatter,  and  by  the  time  the  Mississippi  is  reached^ 
tie  bills  fliftntiraly  diai^peared.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  ez- 
ieedkiglj  fcrti%  and  is  rioh  in  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

I&  priEiiipil  tributaries  are  the  Muskingum,  Sdotq,  liGami,  and 
Wiliaiibf  oti  die  rights  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Green, 
lii^^iiekj^  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  left.  The  most  im- 
poOMnt  &re  thd  Wisfaash,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  the  last  of 
vludi  is  ehe  largest.  The  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries  reach  &r  back 
■Eto  tbe  tncKiD^inB  of  that  State  and  Yliginia,  and  the  headwaters  of 
At  AiJtghanv  rise  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
in  Potter  County,  Penniylvania.  Between  them  and  the  waters 
wkiVli  flow  tutp  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
ihere  h  only  a  slight  elevation,  and  a  distance  of  but  a  &w  acres. 
The  area  dmioed  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  is  about  200,000 
square  milea. 

The  Dot]ott7  through  which  the  Ohio  flows  is  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tiiml  region,  and  a  number  of  large  and  thriving  cities  and  towns  are 
iocated  on  its  banks.  Its  various  prominent  features  will  be  noticed 
Id  otho:  portions  of  this  work. 


THE   ARKANSAS    RIVER 

Is  the  next  important  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth 
€ii  the  Oliio.  Next  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  the  longest  affluent  of  the 
great  river. .  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  centre  of  Colo- 
rado, and  flows  easterly  for  several  hundred  miles,  after  which  it  turns 
to  the  southeast  and  continues  in  that  general  direction  until  it  reaches 
the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  30""  54'  N.,  longitude  91  "^  10'  W.  It 
enters  Arkansas  at  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western  frontier,  and  divides 
the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  flows  through  vast  sterile  plains, 
but  after  entering  the  State  which  bears  its  name,  continues  its  way 
thfoogh  a  r^on  of  considerable  fertility.  It  is  2000  miles  long  from 
to  its  mouth,  and  is  not  obstructed  by  rapids  or  &lls.  It 
in  widUi  flrom  three. furlongs  to  half  a  mile.  Its  current  is 
tlviaAi«iid  doggish.    The  diflerence  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
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floods  and  the  dry  seasons  is  about  26  feet.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  a  distance  of  800  miles  fix)m 
its  mouth.  The  most  important  town  on  the  river  is  Little  Rock,  the 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  last  important  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  is 

THE    RED    RIVER. 

This  stream  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  principal  branches, 
of  which  the  southern  and  larger  rises  in  New  Mexico,  a  little  beyond 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  in  latitude  34°  42'  N.,  longitude  103** 
V  10"  W.;  the  northern  in  Texas,  in  latitude  35°  35'  3"  N.,  longi- 
tude 101°  55'  W.  These  two  branches  unite  in  latitude  34°  30'  N., 
longitude  100°  \V.,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  constitute  the  main 
river,  which  then  flows  nearly  due  east,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Upon  reaching  the  Arkansas  line, 
it  passes  into  that  State  to  Fulton,  near  the  border,  when  it  bends  to 
the  south  and  enters  Louisiana.  Then  turning  to  the  southeast,  it 
flows  across  the  last  named  State  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
341  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  length,  including  the 
Sou  til  Fork,  is  estimated  by  Colonel  Marcy,  U,  S.  A.,  by  whom  the 
river  was  explored,  at  2100  miles — tlie  main  stream  being  1200 
miles  long. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  South,  or  main.  Fork,  rises  in  the 
fissures  of  an  elevated  and  sterile  plain,  called  the  Llano  Estacado,  at 
an  altitude  of  2450  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  first  sixty  miles  the 
sides  of  tlie  river  rise  from  500  to  800  feet  so  directly  from  the  water 
that  the  exploring  party  were  obliged  to  pass  up  through  the  channel 
of  the  stream. 

"After  leaving  the  Llano  Estacado,'*  says  Colonel  Marcy,  "the 
river  flows  through  an  arid  prairie  country,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  trees,  over  a  broad  bed  of  light  shifting  sands,  for  a  distance  of 
some  500  miles,  following  its  sinuosities.  It  then  enters  a  country 
covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees,  growing  upon  a  soil  of  the  most 
preeminent  fertility;  here  the  borders  contract,  and  the  water  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  washes  both  banks,  carrying  the  loose  allu- 
vium from  one  side,  and  depositing  it  on  the  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  constant  changes  in  the  channel,  and  to  render  naviga- 
tion diflicnlt.  This  duuraoter  oontinnes  tbronghout  the  remainder  of 
its  course  to  the  Di^  MinteBiiim ;  and  in  this  section  it  is 

subject  to  heavy  fai  *«i6d  the  bottoms  to  snch 
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a  degree  as   to  destroy  the  crops,  and   octtisionallj,  on   subsiding, 
Immg  a  deposit  of  white  Band^  rendering  the  soil  barren   and 

Sliortljr  after  leaving  its  8oim?es,  the  Soutli  Fork  passes  through  a 
v«t  bed  of  gypsum  for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  which  gives  to  it8 
waters  an  intensely  bitter  and  unpleasant  taste,  causing  them  rather 
l/jait^^ment  than  diminish  thirst. 

The  river  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to 
SlirevcjHjrt,  500  miles  from  its  mo!ith.     Small  steamers  can  ascend 

ut  300  miles  farther  in  high  water. 

About  30  miles  above  Shreveport  is  an  immense  collection  of  rub- 
bish known  as  the  ^*  Great  Raft^"  which  forms  the  principal  obstacle 
to  tlic  navigation  of  the  upper  river.  It  consists  of  drift woofl  and 
tires,  which  have  been  brought  down  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  the 
mmntj  and  lodged  here.  This  raft  obstructs  the  channel  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
C1USC&  the  river  to  overflow  the  country  along  its  banks.  In  1834-35 
it  WBS  removed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000,  but  a  new  rati  has  formed  since  then.  In  very  high  water 
1  steamers  pass  around  it. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ked  River  are  the  Little  Wasliita 
ami  Big  Washita. 

The  otlier  rivers,  which  are  national  in  character — by  which  we 
nu^n  not  lying  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part  in  one  particular  State 
'^r Territory  of  the  Union — ^are  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Great  Colorado 
of  the  West,  the  Columbia,  and  the  St>  Lawrence,  the  first  and  last 
oi  which  form  a  portion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic. 


■ti 


THE    RIO    GRANDE 

Rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  near 
Wtuile  38°  N,,  and  longitude  100''  30'  W.  Its  course  is  at  first 
-**iutheast,  then  E,  S.  E.,  and  tinally  nearly  east.  It  forms  the 
^jundary  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
ntid  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  latitude  25*^  N.,  and  longi- 
tmle  f>7*^  W.  It  is  1800  miles  long,  and  is  for  the  most  part  very 
^'^allow.  Sand  bars  are  numerous  an<l  render  the  stream  almost  unfit 
^'^  navigation.  Small  steamers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Kings- 
bury's Rapids,  about  450  miles  from  the  Gulf.  About  900  miles 
ui  Its  mouth  the  river  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep.  This  point 
led  tlio  ''Grand  Indian  Crossing,"  because  the  Comanche  and 
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Apachee  Indians  ford  the  Btream  here  in  their  incurBions  from  Texas 
into  Mexico.  The  principal  town  on  the  river  is  Brownsville,  40 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  opposite  the  Mexican  city  of  Mattamoras. 

THE    COLORADO    RIVER, 

Or,  as  it  is  som^imes  called,  the  Great  Colorado  of  the  West,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Colorado  River,  of  Texas,  rises  in  latitude  44** 
N.,  in  Idaho  Territory,  and,  flowing  through  Utah  Territory,  and 
along  the  borders  of  Nevada,  California,  and  Arizona,  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  California,  near  latitude  32°  30'  N.  From  its  source  to 
the  36th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Grand 
and  Little  Colorado  Rivers,  it  is  known  as  the  Green  River.  It  has 
several  small  tributaries  between  its  source  and  the  Great  South  Pass. 
At  this  pass,  it  receives  the  Big  Sandy  Creek,  at  an  elevation  of  7489 
feet  above  the  sea.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  are  the 
Wind  and  Sweetwater  Rivers,  two  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Upi>er  Missouri.  From  the  South  Pass,  the  Colorado  flows  in  a 
generally  southwest  direction  to  its  mouth.  It  is  about  1200  miles 
long,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia,  is  the  most  important 
stream  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but,  in  spite  of  its  great 
length,  the  volume  of  water  which  it  discharges  is  comparatively 
small. 

"About  490  miles  above  its  mouth  commences  the  great  defile  in  the 
mountains  called  the  Black  Caflon,  25  miles  long,  through  which  the 
river  has  forced  its  way.  The  banks  in  many  places  are  very  pre- 
cipitous, from  1000  to  1500  feet  high,  and  for  a  long  distance  the 
river  is  unapproachable.  A  steamboat  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Ives,  U.  S.  Topograpliical  Engineers,  ascended  the  stream  early  in 
1858,  and  passing  a  portion  of  the  great  caflon  reached  the  head  of 
navigation  at  the  head  of  Virgen  River.  Few  obstacles  except  shift- 
ing sand  bars  were  met  on  the  voyage.  The  explorations  of  Lieut. 
Ives,  who  traversed  the  valley  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  latitude 
36°  N.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  regions  along  latitude  35°  and  36° 
as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  previous  reconnoissances  con- 
nected with  the  surveys  for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  have  made  known 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  r^ion  watered  by  the  Colorado. 
In  its  valley  is  found  a  large  extent  of  fertile  bottom  land,  easily  cul- 
tivated by  artifloial  inigatioii.  This  valley  varies  in  width  from  three 
to  eight  miloB,    Xha  ^^h  k  oovered  with  timber,  chiefly 

Cottonwood  Mid  tre  cultivated  by  the  nu- 
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trite  of  Indians  who  live  along  its  banks,  affording  tliem  an 
of  wheat,  maize,  melons,  beans,  squashes,  etc.     Cotton  is 
akiicnltivntec}  by  such  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  are  acquainted  with 
tlicsrt  of  weaving.     Some  portions  of  the  country  are  uninhabitable  ; 
oikci  ore  rich  in  silver,  wipper,  and  lead,  besides  containing  gtild  and 
wmasry  in  small  quantities,     vlceording  to  an  estimate  made  l>y  the 
r*SiOflBof:rs  who  huve  explored  the  Colorado,  there  are  about  700 
miles  of  arable  laud  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the 
I'PAnUkl  of  North  latitude.     After  receiving  the  Gila,  the  Colo- 
takes  a  sudden  turn  westward,  forcing  its  way  through  a  chain 
tf  ipekj  hills,  70  feet  higfi,  and  about  350  yards  in  leai^th.     In  tin's 
ptsBOgt  It  ia  about  GOO  feet  wide,  but  eoon  ex|>ands  to   1^300   feet, 
which  it  retains.     After  sweeping  around  7  or  8  miles,  it  assumes  a 
direcLion,  and  wilh  a  very  tortuous  course  of  nearly  160   miles 
thft  Gulf  of  California.     Tlie  bottom  lands  are  here  frum  4 
to  5  miles  wide,  and   covered  with  a  thick  forest.     On  a  rocky  end- 
neaoeat  the  junction  with  the  Gila  stmds  Fort  Yuma*     Near  tlie  fort 
ire  the  remaius  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  Spanish  Mission  cstablishwi 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  iii  the  valley  are  traces 
of  irrigating  canals,  which  show  that  it  has  once  bwn  cultivated/'  * 

Th«  average  depth  of  water  between  Fort  Yuma  and  the  Gulf  of 

'~'  ^tomia  is  8  feet.     Spring  tides  rise  25  or  30  feet,  and  neap  tides 

ht  lect.     There  is  regular  conimuni<^tion  by  menus  of  small  steamers 

_hctwoca   Fort  Yuma  and   the   mouth  of  the   river.     At   low  water 

ta  a  draught  of  4  feet  at  the  Fort,  and  in  high  water  13  feet. 

channel  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  is  ccintlnually  changing,  and 

been  known  to  shift  from  one  bank  U>  another  in  the  conr^t*  of  a 

it  night.     There  is  also  a  heavy  tidal  wave  at  its  mouth,  which 

it  difficult  and  dangerous  for  any  but  the  lightest  dmiight 

iitmiiiers  to  enter  the  stream.     When  the  fresheti*  occur,  the  river 

Ofverflows  its  banks,  submerges  a  part  of  the  California  Desert,  and 

fills  lip  several  basins,  and  what  is  known  n^  New  River.     This  water 

^^y^A  ID  the  basins  and  Xew  River  when  the  main  stream  returns  to 

^l^fpoper  channel,  and  continues  in  them  for  aliout  two  years,  when 

A  ta  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  dried  up  by  tlie  sun. 
^m    TI.  h   of  the  Colorado  was  discovei-ed  in  the  year  1540,  by 

^Ht^ij  larchon,  who  undertook  a  voyage   to  the  Gulf  uf  Cali- 

^^rnk,  hy  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Spain,     He  deseritied  it  as  "a  very 
^^i^hty  river,  which  ran  with  so  great  a  fury  of  stream  that  we  could 
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hardly  sail  against  iL"  He  sent  an  expc?dition,  consisting  of  two 
boats,  some  dtstuiiee  up  tlie  river.  In  1700,  a  Mission  was  estab- 
lished by  Father  Kino  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Yuma,  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Gilu. 

The  namo  of  the  Colorado  signifies  "  the  Red  River,"  its  waters 
being  stainetl  by  the  red  earth  along  its  course.  Itij  prineipal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Gnind,  San  Juan,  \\'hitc,  Little  Colorado,  Virgeu^  Wil- 
liams, and  Gila  Rivera,  The  Moliavo  was  formerly  supposed  t<»  be  a 
tributary,  but  is  now  known  to  empty  into  Soda  Lake,  in  California. 

THE    COLUMBIA    RIVER 

la  the  principal  body  of  wat<jr  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
Continent  of  Ameriea.  It  rise^  in  a  small  lake  on  ifie  we^^tcrn  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Momitains,  about  latitude  50^  X.,  longitude  116*^  W. 
Its  first  course  is  towards  the  northwest,  along  the  ba^  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  until  it  is  joined  liy  its  most  northern  tributary,  in  about 
53°  30'  N,  latitude,  niter  which  it  fiows  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  46th  pamlleL  From  tliis  point  to  the  Pacific  it  runs  due  west, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Oregon  and  ^Vashington 
Territory.  It  is  extremely  tortuous  between  the  46th  and  48ih  parallels 
of  North  latitude.  This  is  the  case  until  Fort  Wallawalla  is  reached. 
It  is  very  rajnd,  and  frequently  passes  through  mountain  gorges  and 
over  fal l8.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  140  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Cascades  are  a  stories  of  rapids  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  Between 
eae!i  of  the  mpids  there  is  an  unbroken  stretch  of  the  river  for  about 
25  or  30  niiles.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lower  river,  on  the  clear  waters 
between  the  Cascades,  and  for  some  distance  above  the  last  &lh 
Passengera  and  freights  are  carrietl  around  the  falls  by  railroad. 
Vessels  of  200  or  3(X)  tons  burthen  navigate  the  stream  to  the  foot 
of  the  Case^ides.  For  30  mik^s  front  its  mouth,  the  Columbia  forms 
a  splendid  bay  from  3  to  7  miles  in  breadth,  through  which  it  dis- 
charges its  \vaters  into  the  Pacific.  There  is  about  20  feet  water  on 
tlie  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  the  depth  of  tlie  channel  is  24  feet. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  arc  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Forks,  which,  nniting,  form  tlie  main  ri%'er,  the  McGiUivray's,  or 
Flat  Bow  River,  Okonjigan,  Fall  River,  Wallawalla,  and  Willa- 
mette. The  Ijewis  Fork  is  sometimes  called  the  Snake  River,  and  the 
Clark  Fork,  the  Flathead  River.  The  tobil  length  of  the  Columbia, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea,  is  about  1200  miles. 
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TLAVmS  OF  TnB  8T,   LAWTHSSrCBi^  ^ 


THE   SAINT   LAWRENCE   BU'ER 

•rtion  of  the  boundary  between  tbe  United  States  and  the 

uiadaa,  uod  though  washing  tbe  ehoi-es  of  the  Union  for  but  a  part 

its  0011  rsc,  cannot  be  pansed  over  in  this  ckipter.     Some  geogra- 

in  eonftcMjuence  of  its  forming  the  outlet  of  the  chain  of  lakes 

the  northern  frontier  of  the  Union,  regard  it  tin  commencing  at 

ixmrce  of  the  St.  Louie,  which  rises  la  Minnesota  and  flows  into 

ike  Superior*     Viewed   in  tins  ligi»t,  it  flows  through  the  groat 

168,  and  its  total  length  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf 

St  Lawrence,  woulcl  be  2200  miles.     Its  course  to  the  head  of 

ike  Erie  would  be  in  a  generally  southeast  direction  ;  and  from  the 

of  Lake  Erie  to  the  eea,  in  a  generally  northcat^t  direction. 

Wing  it  in   this   light,  we   must  rc-gartl  the  Ste.  Marie,  between 

m  Huron  and  Superior;  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit,  between  Lakes 

lufon  and  Erie;  and  the  Niagara,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontari<i, 

ibmiing  |^rtfi  of  the  St.  I^awrence.     By  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 

jvcr,  is  most  commonly  meant  that  portion  of  it  lying  betw^een 

iko  Ontario  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     This  constitutes  a  large 

miles  long,  having  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  and 
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navigable  for  steamers  to  the  Gulf.  Ships  of  the  line  ascend  to  Que- 
bec, and  vessels  of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  in  Canada.  Above  Mon- 
treal the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids,  around  whidi 
a  canal  has  been  cut.  The  river  forms  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ogdensburg  and  Cape  Vincent 
are  the  principal  American  towns  on  its  banks. 

LAKES. 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  United  States,  are  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  lying  along  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah  Territory. 

LAKE    SUPERIOR 

Is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  knd  the  principal  of 
the  chain  of  great  lakes  extending  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  It  lies  between  latitude  46°  30'  and  49°  N.,  and 
longitude  84°  60'  and  92°  10'  W.  It  forms  a  species  of  crescent, 
with  its  convexity  on  the  north,  and  its  concavity  on  the  south.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  measured  through  the  curve,  is  420 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  160  miles.  The 
total  length  of  its  coast  line  is  about  1750  miles.  It  covers  an  area 
estimated  at  32,000  square  miles.  It  is  630  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  one  thousand  feet.  Its  shape  is 
very  irregular.  It  is  very  wide  at  its  centre,  but  narrows  slightly 
towards  its  eastern  end,  and  very  much  towards  its  western  end. 

The  shore  on  the  north  side  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  consists  of 
almost  continuous  ranges  of  cliffs,  which  rise  to  a  height  varying 
from  300  to  1500  feet.  The  south  shore  is  flat  and  sandy,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  but  near  the  eastern  side  is  broken  by  limestone  ridges, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  near  300  feet,  in  strange  and  fantastic  forms, 
worn  into  numerous  caverns.  These  have  been  cut  by  the  action 
of  the  great  waves,  especially  during  the  season  of  the  floating  ice, 
and  have  been  colored  by  the  continual  drippings  of  mineral  substan- 
ces. From  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  known  as  the  '^  Pictured 
Rocks.''  They  lie  to  the  east  of  Point  Keweenaw,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  nataral  ourioaities  of  the  New  World.  Is- 
lands are  very  numerous  tov  ^aoiith  and  ncwth  shores,  but  the 
centre  of  the  lake  is.  fip  umitk  tomaxdB  the  soath 
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My  small,  but  those  along  the  north  nliore  are  often  of  eou- 
siJenbld  size.     The  largest  ia  Isle  Royali  which  is  about  40  miles 
long,  and  7  or  8  miles  wide.     Its  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  400  feet, 
iilh  fine  bold  shores  on  the  north,  and  several  excellent  bays  on  the 
N^r  the  western  end  of  the  lake  is  a  rocky,  forest-covered 
ip,  called  the  Apostles'  Islands.      They  are  exceedingly  pictur- 
feqiie  in  appearance,  and  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  portion  of 
the  scenery  of  the  lake.     On  the  extreme  s<:mth western  end  of  the 
krgeBt,  is  La  Pointe,  a  famous  fur  trading  post,  and  well  known  as 
the  prineipal  rendezvous  for  the  hardy  adventurers  of  tlie  lake  region. 
Lake  Superior  receives  its  waters  from  mt>re  than  200  streams, 
it  30  of  which  are  of  considcnible  size.     These  di-ain  an  area  of 
),00O  square  miles,  and  furnish  the  lake  with  water  reinai'kable  for 
clearness,  and  abounding  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  but  especially  in 
white  fish,  and  salmon.     The  rivers  are  almost  all   unfit  for 
ion,  by  reason  of  their  tremendous  currents,  rajuds,  and  rocks, 
mtlet  of  the  lake  is  at  the  soutlieastern  end,  by  means  of  St 
Miry's  Strait,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  St.  !Mary's  River,  which 
connects  it  with  Lake  Huron  and  the  other  great  lakes.     This  strait 
is  about  63  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake  Huron  by  three  channels. 
It  is  very  beautiful  and  romantic  in  itfl  scenery,  at  some  places  spread- 
out  into  small  lakes,  and  at  others  rushing  in  foaming  torrents 
it  the  rocks  that  seek  to  bar  its  way,  or  winding  around  beautiful 
mrls.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water,  from 
ike  Huron  to  within  one  milo  of  Lake  Superior,  at  which  point 
^fclia  obstruct  the  navigation.     This  part  of  the  strait  is  called  the 
Sauli  8tr,  Marie,     A  canal  has  been  constructed  fiy  the  General  Gov- 
unent  around  the  rapids.     It  is  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  and 
*rtls  unbroken  communication  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
fiills  have  a  descent  of  22  feet  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
ire  exceedingly  beautiful.      The  strait  also  separates  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  Canada  West. 
The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  lake  are  the  violent 
that  sweep  over  it.     Until  very  recently  it  was  an  almost 
unknown  region,  but  now  there  is  constimt  steamboat  communication 
its  entire  length,  and  it  is  frequently  visited  by  persons   in 
of  pleasure  or  health. 
The  principal  export  of  the  lake  is  cop^ier,  which  is  found  in  large 
and  of  a  superior  quality,  along  its  shores.     The  total  ship- 
ita  raotid,  from  the  periotl  of  its  discovery  on  the  lake  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  amounted  to  over  $18^600,000. 
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Fond  du  Lac,  and  Duluth,  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  are  the 
principal  settlements  on  its  shores. 

For  many  years  the  savage  settlements  along  the  lake  were  mere 
fishing  villages,  and  even  at  the  period  of  its  discoveiy,  the  Indians 
had  made  but  few  lodgments  here.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  it 
by  its  valuable  fur  trade,  and  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  reached  it 
about  the  year  1641.  They  established  their  first  mission  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Pentanguishene  (in  Greorgian  Bay),  and  passed  up  in  a 
canoe  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  found  a  village  of  2000 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  heard  from  them  of  the  great  lake  beyond, 
which  was  explored  by  the  missionaries  about  20  years  later.  In 
1668,  a  permanent  mission  was  established  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  in  1671,  the  region  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  mines  were  first  worked  in  1771  and  1772, 
by  an  Englishman  named  Alexander  Henry,  whose  enterprise  proved 
unprofitable.  General  Lewis  Cass,  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  explored  the  region  in  1820,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  growing  in  importance,  and  has  yearly  become  better  known  to 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large. 

LAKE    HURON 

Is  the  third  in  size  of  the  great  inland  seas  we  are  describing.  It  lies 
between  latitude  43°  and  46°  15'  N.,  and  longitude  80°  and  84°  W. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and 
of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Erie  by  the  St.  Clair  River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  S.  W.  by  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Canada  West.  A  long 
peninsula  called  Cabot's  Head,  and  the  Manitouline  chain  of  islands 
divide  it  into  two  unequal  portions.  Those  portions  lying  to  the 
north  and  east  are  genci-ally  called  Manitou  (the  Great  Spirit)  Lake, 
or  the  North  Channel,  and  Manitouline  Lake,  or  Greorgian  Bay.  The 
general  outline  of  the  rest  of  the  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
pursuing  a  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  course.  Its  extreme  length,  fol- 
lowing the  curve,  is  about  280  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive 
of  Georgian  Bay,  is  105  miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  70 
miles,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  20,400  square  miles.  The  sur&oe  of 
the  water  is  c1cvate<l  10  feet  above  Lake  Erie^  352  feet  above  Onta- 
rio, and  600  feet  liIjovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  average  depth  is 
over  1000  feet.  Off  Saginaw  Bay,  which  indents  the  coast  of  Michi- 
gfin,  leads  have  been  sunk  1800  feet  without  finding  the  bottom* 
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The  waters  of  the  lake  are  remarkably  pure  and  sweet,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly transpareDt  that  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen  60  or  60  feet 
below  the  surface.     The  lake  ia  said  to  contain  upwards  of  rSOOO  is- 
lands*   It  is  subject  to  frequent  fearful  storms,  but  its  navigation  is 
wt  considered  dangerous.     Steamers  ply  between  its  various  porta, 
irirl  jKiss   through   the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  into   Lake   Michigan. 
[TiRTCare  many  fine  harboi'S  on  the  coast,  and  tlie  local  trade  is  ini- 
>Ttatit.     The  scenery  is  ramantic  and  beautiful,  and  is  much  admired 
[iy  travellers. 
The  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  is  by  the  St.  Clair  River,  which  leaves 
lake  on  its  southern  extremity.     It  has  an  average  breadth  of 
mile.     It  pursues  a  southerly  course  for  forty  miles,  forming  a 
of  the  boundary  between  tlie  Unitjed  States  and  Canada^  and 
iptii's  into  Lake  St.  Clair.     It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
Lake  St,  CI4AIH  lies  between  Canada  and  the  State  of  Michigan, 
inlatitrule  42°  30'  N.,  longitude  82^  3'  W.     It  is  30  miles  long,  has 
a  iM'Au.  breadth  of  12  miles,  and  is  20  feet  deep.     It  is  thickly  inter- 
spciKii  with  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  Clinton, 
and  Great  Bear  Creeks,  and  other  streams.     At  its  southwestern  ex- 
jtetmity  it  flows  into  the  Detroit  River,  which  connects  it  with  Lake 
This  river  is  in  reality  a  mere  strait  25  miles  long,  and  from 
ilf  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.     The  entire  passage  between  Lakes  Huron 
id  Erie  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 


LAKE    MICHIGAN 

its  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  largest 

ktMRcluded  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lake  lies  between  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the  east,  and 
iooisand  Wisconsin,  on  the  west;  but  the  upper  portion  is  entirely 

iliiin  the  Stote  of  Michigan.  The  lake  is  situated  between  41^  30' 
4ml  W  N,  latitude,  and  between  85^  50'  and  88°  W*  longitude.  It 
'  I  li  slightly  to  the  N.  E.  in  the  upper  part,  nnd  its  extreme  length, 
■  Ji-Hviug  the  curve,  is  about  350  miles;  its  extreme  width  90  miles* 
It  has  an  average  depth  of  about  900  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of 
20,000  square  miles.  As  a  general  rulcj  the  shores  of  the  lake  arc 
low,  and  are  formc<i  of  limestone  rock,  clay,  and  sand.  The  sand 
thrown  on  the  east  shore  by  the  heavy  seas  which  prevail  during 
,  soon  becomes  dry,  and  is  carried  inland  by  the  winds,  where 

IS  piled  up  in  hills  to  a  heiglit  of  from  10  to  150  feet.  The  form 
of  these  hills  Is  ronstnntly  L-hLUicriiig.     The  lake  is  said  to  be  gradually 
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moving  westward,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  leaving  the  shore  of 
Michigan,  and  encroaching  upon  that  of  Wisconsin. 

There  are  very  few  islands  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  these  lie  to- 
wards its  northeastern  extremity.  It  has  but  few  bays  on  its  shores, 
and  still  fewer  good  harbors.  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Grand  Haven, 
and  Green  Bay  are  the  principal.  As  the  lake  is  subject  to  terrible 
storms  throughout  the  year,  it  is  not  considered  very  safe  for  naviga- 
tion. Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  railroads,  however,  its  com- 
merce was  very  great,  and  several  lines  of  fine  steamers  ran  between 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie.  There  are 
many  steamers  and  other  crafl  still  on  the  lake,  but  the  railroads  have 
taken  away  nearly  the  entire  passenger,  and  much  of  the  freight 
business. 

Lake  Michigan  is  connected  with  Huron  and  the  other  lakes  by 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  or  Mackinac.  The  lake  is  usually  free 
from  ice  by  the  last  of  March,  but  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  are  frozen 
over  until  late  in  April.  Fish  abound  in  the  lake,  are  caught  in 
great  quantities  near  Mackinaw,  and  are  sent  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  packed  in  ice. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  Lake  Michigan,  are  Chicago, 
Racine,  Milwaukee,  and  Sheboygan,  on  the  west  side,  and  Michigan 
City  and  Grand  Haven,  on  the  east  side.  There  are  23  lighthouses 
and  4  beacons  on  the  lake. 

LAKE    ERIE 

Lies  between  Canada  West,  on  the  north,  a  part  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  on  the  south,  Michigan  on  the  west, 
and  New  York  on  the  east.  It  is  situated  between  41°  25'  and  42® 
55'  N.  latitude,  and  between  78°  55'  and  83°  34'  W.  longitude.  It 
is  elliptical  in  form,  is  240  miles  long,  has  an  average  width  of  38 
miles,  its  greatest  width  being  57  miles,  and  has  a  total  circumference 
or  coast  line  of  658  miles.  Its  depth  is  less  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  great  lakes,  being  only  270  feet  in  its  deepest  portion.  Its  average 
depth  is  estimated  at  120  feet  It  is  322  &et  above  the  level  of  Ijike 
Ontario,  which  distance  is  overcome  at  a  single  effixrt  by  the  fiiUa  of 
the  Niagara. 

The  shallowness  of  Lake  Erie  aSan  f,.g^QMKt  dbftaqh,^ 
inasmuch  as  the  shoal  portions  6^ 
There  are  scarcely  any  naturally  gp 
in  use  require  to  be  deepened  and 
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itbsiaadinij  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  drawn  off  an  immense 

)uiit  of  trade,  and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  lake 

itself,  its  commerce  is  still  ven^  great.     The  trade  of  the  port  of 

Baflalo  alone  is  estimated  at  over  ^85,000,000  annually.     The  total 

trade  of  the  lake  is  over  $220,000,000  annually.     A  large  Dural>cr  of 

gttamers  and  other  vessels  are  engaged  during  the  season  of  naviga- 

^dun,  which  lasts  from  about  the  1st  of  April  to  about  the  1st  of  De- 

iber.    The  principal  harbors  on  the  American  side,  arc  those  of 

leveland,    Sandusky  City,    Toledo,    Buffalo,   Erie,   and   Dunkirk. 

JOse  on  the  Canadian  side  are  Ports  Dover,  Burwell,  and  Stanley. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  are  in  many  places  of  a  very  unstable  nature, 

yield  easily  to  the  action  of  the  water,  causing  fretjuent  dangerous 

^slidea,'*  as  they  are  called.     Buffalo  has  suffered  considerably  from 

»is  (siuse.     The  waters  abound  in  fish,  the  principal  of  wliich  are  the 

)ut  and  white  fish.     Several  species  of  pike,  the  sturgeon,  sisquit, 

miiskelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and   Oswego  bass  are  found. 

here  arc  26  lighthouses  and  beacons  on  the  American,  and  10  on 

Canada  shore.     Communication  is  maintained  between  T^akes  Erie 

and  Ontario  by  means  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  is  cut  through 

tke  Canadian  peninsula.     The  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Grand,  Huron, 

^isin,  and  several  other  rivers  flow  into  the  lake.     The  most  violent 

Bweep  over  it,  particularly  in  the  months  of  November  and 

tber,  causing  nmny  shipwrecks  and  considerable  destruction  to 

and  property. 

The  outlet  is  by  the  Niagara  River,  which  commences  at  Black 

Rock,  about  4  miles  north  of  Buffalo.     It  is  34  miles  long,  and  has 

^  general  northward  course.     About  7  miles  from  Buffalo,  the  river 

ivides  and  encloses  a  large  island,  called  Grand  Island,  12  miles 

Jg,  and  from  2  to  7  miles  wide.     Two  or  three  miles  below  Grand 

md  are  the  famous  Falls  of  Ni^ara,  which  will  be  described  in 

chapter  relating  to  the  State  of  New  York.     The  river  is  navi- 

)1g  above  the  falls  from  a  short  distance  above  the  rapids  to  Lake 

rie—nearly  20  miles ;  and  from  its  mouth  to  Lewiston,  7  miles.     It 

spanned  by  two  fine  suspension  bridges. 

On  tliG  10th  of  September  1813,  Commodore  Oliver  N.  Perry,  in 
Jmiaand  of  a  small  American  squadron,  defeated  a  British  fleet  of 
Iperior  tbroe  near  Put-in-bay,  a  harbor  among  the  Bass  Islands,  near 
western  end  of  the  lake.  This  victory  completely  destroyed  the 
British  power  along  the  shores  of  IVIichigan. 
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Is  tlie  wnallfyt  and  moot  eastaij  of  die  fire  gmt  Uses  of  America, 
and  15  amaied  between  lamude  43^  1(K  and  44=  W  N^  and  beHreen 
Ifmgitode  76^  and  M'  W.  It  nms  nearir  due  east  and  wot,  and 
divifka  the  State  of  Xew  York  on  the  soo^  fiom  Guada  on  the 
north.  It  is  190  mOes  long,  and  its  greateat  faieadtfa  is  55  aules.  It 
covfTB  an  area  of  5400  aqoaze  miles,  is  about  230  feet  above  the 
tide  water  in  the  St.  Lawience,  and  has  a  depth  of  abont  600  feet.  It 
is  naTigable  throoghoot  its  entire  extent  fer  ships  of  the  line^  and  has 
several  fine  harbors,  the  principal  of  which  are  Oswego  and  Sackett's 
Harbor,  on  the  New  York  f^hore,  and  Kingston,  T<Honto^  and  Hamil- 
tun,  in  Canada.  The  lake  is  rarely  closed  with  ice  to  airr  extent^  ex- 
or;pt  in  the  sbool  water  along  the  shore,  and  never  feeeaes  over.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  through  the  Niaga^^  and  those 
of  the  Genesee,  Oswego,  and  Black  Rivers,  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  CanaL  It  contains  a 
numljer  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Amhost  Island,  is  10  miles 
long,  and  6  miles  brood.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  very  dear  and 
abound  in  a  variety  of  fine  salmon,  trout,  bass,  and  other  fish. 

A  number  of  steamers  and  other  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  lake 
trade,  which  is  important,  amounting  to  between  $35,000,000  and 
$40,000,000  per  annum. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
maintained  powerful  fleets  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
war  several  severe  engagements  occurred  on  the  lake  betweeir  the  op- 
posing forces. 

Besides  the  five  great  lakes  already  described,  there  are  a  number 
of  others  which  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  States  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  of  the  United  States  are  the  great 
Alleghany  range  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  OR  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

This  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  vast  system  of  mountains 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  North  America,  extending  from  Maine  to 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  pursuing  in  their  course  a  general 
south  west  ward    direction.      As   the   range   passes   through    different 
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ALLEOIIAXY     MOUNTAINS. 

>,  it  is  called  by  different  namci?.  The  distance  of  tin's  chain 
irom  the  6ca  varies  along  its  course.  In  New  HampsJiire,  near  its 
Dorthem  termination,  it  is  less  than  100  miles  from  tlie  ocean,  and  at 
it;  Fnuthcrn  end  the  distance  from  t!ie  sea  is  300  miles.  In  New 
I  i^l^rnd  and  New  York  the  chain  ia  broken  and  irregular,  some  of 
its  mngcs  running  almost  north  and  south,  but  in  the  States  south  of 
N'ev  York,  the  mnges  are  very  continuous,  and  nm  for  the  most  part 
parallel  to  tlje  main  ridge.  In  common  usage,  the  term  Alleghany 
'^fountains  applies  almost  exclasivcly  to  that  portion  of  the  range 
^ying  in  and  south  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  AVhite  ^loun- 
tains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Adirondack^  of  New  York,  are 
considered  outliers  of  this  great  chain,  as  are  also  the  Catskills,  of  the 
latter  State. 

The  entire  lenj^th  of  the  main  range,  not  counting  its  lateral  groups, 

15 1300  miles.     Its  extreme  width,  which  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  and 

Maryland,  about  half  way  in  its  length,  is  100  miles.     The  highest 

n*  of  the  Appalachian  chain  are  Mount    Mitchell,  in   North 

rm,  6470  feet,  Mount  Washington,  in   New  Hampshire,   G2*26 

feet,  and  ^fouot  Marcy,  in  Now  York,  5467  feet,  above  the  level  of 

tlis  tiea. 

Ihc  entire  range  is  rich  in  tlie  most  interesting"  geological  forma- 
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tions.     Nearly  all  tlie  rainerale  known  to  the  Continent  are  found  in 

these  mountains.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and  the  atmosphere  pure  and 
invigorating*  Numerous  railroads  cross  the  rangc^  or  pierce  it  with 
their  tunnels. 

The  great  western  range  Is  known  as  h 

I  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS.  ■ 

These  arc  a  continuation  northward  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Centnfl 
America  and  Mexico.  They  enter  the  United  States  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  near  latitude  31° 
30'  N.,  and  jmss  up  the  entire  western  side  of  the  Republic,  into 
British  America.  They  are  di  voided  into  several  ranges,  and  cover  an 
area  1000  miles  wide  from  east  to  west. 

The  most  easterly  range  extends  through  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  Territories,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  includes  the  Span- 
ish Peaks,  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  the  last  of 
which  contain  Fremont's  Peak,  13,570  feet  high.  West  of  this  great 
range  is  a  smaller  one,  called  the  Walisatch  Mountains,  lying  south  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  These  mountains,  under  other  names,  pass 
northward,  to  the  east  of  Salt  Lake.  In  Utah  they  cover  a  wide 
district,  and  their  ridges  spread  out  in  various  directions.  The  ridge 
known  as  the  Uintah  Mountains  extends  east  and  west. 

The  western  division  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  enters  the  State  of 
California  from  the  Peninsula  of  Old  California,  and  soon  breaks  into 
two  ranges,  the  lowe<9t  of  which,  known  as  the  Coiist  l^nge,  runs 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  50  miles 
from  the  sea  until  the  northern  part  of  California  is  reached,  when  it 
rejoins  the  higher  range,  which  is  called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Coast  Range,  at  a  distance  of  IGO  miles  from  the 
sea.  From  the  point  of  the  reunion  of  its  branches  the  range  pursues 
its  way  northward  into  British  Americii,  the  two  ridges  being  again 
divided  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  the  lesser  retaining  its 
own  name,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  being  styled  the  Cascade  Range. 
The  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  generally  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  while  the  Coast  Range  has  an  average  height  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet.  Several  of  its  ixyiks,  however,  rise  to  more  tlian 
double  that  altitude.  Mount  Ripley  is  7500  feet,  and  Mount  St.  John 
8000  feet  high.  Mount  Linn  is  still  higher,  but  its  exact  altitude  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Mount  Shasta,  at  the  point  of  the  union  of 
the  two  ranges  in  Northern  California,  is  14,440  feet  high. 
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"Between  the  highest  ricl^e  of  the  Rocky^  Mountains  on  the  cast, 
ind  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cas<jade  Ran^o  on  the  west,  is  a  vast  rt'gion 
of  table  land,  which  in  its  widest  part  txtends  through  fourteen  de- 
gree* of  longitude ;  that  Is  about  700  miles  from  east  to  west.  Huraboldt, 
in  his  ^Aspects  of  Nature/  observes  that  the  Rocky  ^Fountains,  be- 
tween 37°  and  43^,  present  lofty  plains  of  an  extent  hardly  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  having  a  breadth  from  east  to  west 
twice  as  great  as  the  plateaus  of  ^fexico.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
great  central  plateaua  above  described,  lies  the  Great  Basin,  otherwise 
called  Fremont's  Basin,  from  its  having  been  first  explored  by  Colonel 
Fremont.  It  b  situated  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Wahsatch 
MonntainSi  and  is  bounded  on  every  side  with  high  hills  or  moun- 
It  is  about  600  miles  in  extent,  from  east  to  west,  and  350 
north  to  south.     It  is  known  to  contain  a  number  of  lakes  and 

ers,  none  of  whose  waters  ever  reach  the  ocean,  being  probably 
taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  lost  in  the  sand  of  the  more  arid  districts. 
Ab  far  as  known,  the  lakes  of  this  basin  are  salt,  except  Utah  Lake, 
The  largest  of  these,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  oommon  salt ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  4200  feet  above  the 

«a."*  __^___ _^ 

♦  Lippincott's  Gazetteer, 
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Owing  to  the  broad  base  and  gentle  rise  of  the  Rocky  Mouatain 
Range,  it  is  crossed  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Ita  passes 
are  among  the  finest  on  the  gh>be,  and  will  vie  in  grandeur  of  scenery 
with  any  of  those  of  the  old  world* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rivers  which  rise  upon  the  slopes 
of  this  great  range,  and  shall  pass  them  by  for  the  present,  to  return  to 
them  again  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  L^nited  States  '*  pi*esents  almost  every  variety,  from 
the  dry  sterile  plains  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Ijake,  to  the  rich 
alluviums  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  It  can  most  conveniently  be 
described  by  following  the  seven  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river 
system  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  St  Lawrence  basin,  the  Atlantic  slope, 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Texas  slope,  the  Pacific  slojje,  the  inland 
basin  of  Utah,  sometimes  called  the  Great  or  Fremont  Basin,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north.  1,  The  St.  Lawrence  basin 
embraces  parts  of  Vermont,  New  York,  PeJiusylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  of  Jlieliigan;  it  is 
au  elevatal  and  fertile  plain,  generally  well  wooded.  2.  The  Atlantic 
slope  includes  all  New  England  except  a  part  of  Vermont;  all  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida;  and  p<trtiona  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  I^Iaryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  regions,  a  N.  E,  section  and  a  S.  W.  section, 
separated  by  the  Hudson  River,  The  former  is  hilly,  and  generally 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage,  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
naturally  fertile,  and  a  large  proportion  is  carefully  cultivated.  The 
S.  W.  section  ^uay  l>e  again  divided  into  a  co:ist  belt  from  30  to  150 
miles  in  width,  running  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  including  the  whole  peninsula  of  Flurida;  and  an 
inland  slope  from  the  mountains  towards  this  coast  belt.  The  former, 
as  far  south  as  the  Roanoke  River,  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fertile, 
though  capable  of  being  made  highly  productive ;  from  the  Roanoke 
to  the  ^Mississippi  it  is  generally  swampy,  with  saiuly  tracts  here  and 
there,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  inland 
elope  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  United  States,  the  soil  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  alluvium  from  the  mountains  and  the  de- 
composed primitive  rocks  which  underlie  the  surface.  3.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  occupies  more  than  two-fifths  of  the   area  of  the 


Ljiepublic,  and  extendis  from  tbe  Alleghany  tu  the  Hocky  Mountainft, 

^■nd  6nom  the  Golf  of  Mexico  to  British  North  America,  thua  inelud* 

^iig  puts  of  New  York,  Pemisylvania,  Marylmid,  Virginia,  North 

Coolina,  Gicof^a,    Alabama,   Misbissiitpi,   Louisiana,   Tcxa3,   New 

lUsco,  liidiana,  Ohio,  IlJinois,  Wisconsin,  and   Minnesota,  and   all 

of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mii^souri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 

,  and  the  Territories  north  of  Nebraska  and  cast  of  the  mouu- 

It  18  for  the  most  part  a  prairie  country,  of  fertility  unsur- 

by  any  region  on  the  globe,  except  perhaps  tlie  Valley  of  the 

D,     The  ground  in  mmiy  places  is  covered  with  mouhl  to  the 

of  several  (iiett  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  25  feet.     The 

aartbwest  part  of  the  valley,  however,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 

inder.     There  is  a  desert  plateau  200  to  400  miles  wide,  lying 

base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  2000  to  5000 

ve  the  sea,  |)art  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  on  account  of  the 

cy  of  rain  and  lack  of  means  of  irrigation,  and  part  naturally 

fterile.     4.  The  Texas  slope  includes  the  southw^esteru  country  of  the 

ippi  Valley,  drained  by  rivers  which   flow  into  the  Gulf  of 

exico,  and  embracing  nearly  all  of  Texas,  and  portions  of  T>ouisiana 

i  New  Mexico,     It  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  a  coast  belt 

la  30  to  60  miles  wide,  low,  level,  and  very  fertile,  especially  in 

the  river  bottoms;  a  rich,  rolling  prairie,  extending  from  the  coast 

It  about  150  or  200  miles  inland,  and  admirably  suitefl  for  gracing; 

a  lofiy  table-land  in  the  northwest,  utterly  destitute  of  tree!=j, 

y  supplied  with  grass,  and  during  a  part  of  the  year  parchetl 

A  complete  drought.     Alnu:»st  the  only  arable  land  in  this  section 

]&  found  in  the  valleys  of  t!ie  Kio  Grande  and  a  few  other  streams. 

The  Pacific  slope,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  California,  Oregon, 

Washington  Territory,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,*  is 

Uy  sterile.     That  part,  liowever,  between  the  Coast  Rajige  and 

the  ooeaD,  and  the  valleys  between  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  Cascade 

Range  and  Sierra  Nevada,  are  very  fertile,  and  the  same  may  be  said 

of  a  few  valleys  and  sloijes  among  the  AVahsateh  and  R<Kjky  Moun- 

taiua,  tliough  these  are  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  anything 

eW,      6.  Tlte  great  inland  basin  of  Utiih,  which  includes   besides 

tJtah  parts  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  and  AVashington,  js 

bably  the  most  desolate  portion  of  the  Unitctl  States.     It  abounds 
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•To  this ndd  a  part  of  Colorado,  and  all  of  Kerada  and  Idaho,  formerly 
"  iu  Orvgou,  and  in  Utab  and  Washington  Territories. 
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in  salt  lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  valleys  where  the  soil  aoquires 
by  irrigation  enough  fertility  to  afford  a  support  for  man.  7.  That 
portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north  which  belongs  to 
the  United  States  is  confined  to  the  small  tract  in  the  northern  part 
of  Dacotah  and  Minnesota ;  it  contains  some  very  productive  lands, 
especially  in  the  river  bottoms.''  * 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  varied.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  uniform  in  a  country  presenting  such  a  wide  diversity  of  physical 
features  in  its  various  parts.  In  Florida,  the  thermometer  does  not 
vary  over  twelve  degrees  during  the  year,  but  in  the  remainder  of 
the  country  the  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  the  changes  are 
sudden  and  severe,  often  ranging  over  thirty  degrees  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  Alternations  from  rain  to  drought  are  also  as  common 
and  severe  as  those  from  heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat.  The 
summers  are  always  hot.  The  thermometer  frequently  ranges  as  high 
as  110°  F.  In  the  North,  however,  the  hot  weather  does  not  con- 
tinue in  full  vigor  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
South,  the  heat  is  seldom  so  extreme,  though  it  continues  for  a  longer 
time.  California  has  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  Italy,  but  the 
North-Eastem  States  are  swept  by  the  chill  winds  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  ice  fields  of  British  America.  The  great  lakes  mitigate  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  temperature  of  the  country  around  them.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  upon  the  temperature  of  their  surrounding 
regions  by  the  elevated  plains  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  temperature  of  each  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the 
interior : 


Placb  o»  OaauiTATioM. 


Fortress  Monroe  (near  Norfolk,  Va.). 
Fort  Columbus  (New  York  Harbor).. 

Furt  SulliTan  (Eastport,  Maine) 

St.  L.ml8,  Missouri 

ClilCHffo,  Illinois 

Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota 

Monterey,  California 

San  Franciwo,  CHlifornia......,, 

t  Astoria,  Oregnn 


L«tUad«. 

Spring. 
66-870 

Summor. 

A  at  a  mo. 

Winter. 

37° 

76-570 

61 -680 

40-450 

40°  42* 

48-740 

72-100 

54-550 

31-380 

44°  l.V 

40160 

60-500 

47-620 

23-900 

38°  40' 

54150 

76-190 

55-440 

82-270 

41°  sa* 

44-900 

«7-330 

48-850 

25-900 

46°  19^ 

89-330 

64-940 

42-910 

lOKHO 

30O86' 

83-990 

68-640 

67-290 

61-220 

37048' 

M-410 

67-330 

66-830 

60-860 

4«oir 

5l'ltP 

ei-68o 

63-760 

42-430 

Tear. 

58-890 
61-690 
43-020 
64-510 
46-760 
39-300 
66-290 
64-880 
62-28^ 


•  Appleton'a  Cyclopiedia,  vol  xv*  p.  716.     f  I<i-  P*  "yiT. 
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BaJD  »  abundant  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  is  distributod 
over  the  ooantry  in  a  very  nearly  equal  degree  throughout  the  year. 
In  tlie  Atlantic  States  south  of  Washington  City,  the  fall  is  less  regu- 
lar than  in  the  States  north  of  the  Capital,  but  is  more  plentiful  than 
indie  latter,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  summer  than  in  winter.   On 
die  Pacific  coast,  the  fall  of  rain  is  periodical,  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  North  latitude, 
in  the  autumn  also.    Very  little  rain  falls  between  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  one-hundredth  meridian  of  West  longitude.     When  rain  does 
TKt  this  r^ion,  it  comes  in  violent  showers,  which  are  especially 
seme  in  the  mountains.    The  annual  fall  in  the  desert  region  through 
1     which  the  Colorado  flows,  is  estimated  at  3  inches;  in  the  great  plain 
j     sonth  of  the  Columbia  River,  10  inches;  in  the  desert  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  15  to  20  inches.     Scarcely  any  of  this  falls 
m  the  summer.'*' 

Snow  falls  in  the  Northern  States  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  more  or  less  snow  falls  every  day  during  the 
winter,  and  remains  on  the  ground  until  the  spring.  It  is  compara- 
tivelj  rare  south  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  and  does  not  remain 
on  the  ground  very  long.  In  the  Gulf  States,  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
except  in  tl^e  extreme  northern  portion. 

The  most  dangerous  local  diseases,  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  are  pulmonary  complaints;  of  the  Southern  States,  bilious 
fevers,  and  yellow  fever  along  the  Gulf  coast ;  of  the  Western  States, 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  and  dysentery.  The  "fever  and  ague" 
prevails  chiefly  in  new  regions,  and  disappears  as  they  become  thickly 
settled. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  will  show  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  each  State,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1st,  1860: 

*  Appleton's  Cyclopedia. 
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Statis  Aim  T1BKXTOEU8. 


AlMbaniA 

ArkftDitaa  ~ 

CalUbrnla 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Geonfa 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Knniai 

Kentuclcy 

Ixiniilana 

Mnine 

Maryland 

MaMaolinsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiMlaiippi 

Miflsunrl. 

New  HanipNhire 

New  Jeney ^ 

Now  Yoik 

North  Onroliiia 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Canilina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

VirginU 

Wisconsin 

Colorada 

Dscotah 

Nebraska 

Nersda 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

District  orColumUii. 


Total.  United  States.. 


Anaaal 

ropaUtion 

DeatbiL 

Deatbi. 

to  OBo  deatlL 

rcreoau 

12,750 

74 

1-34 

8,886 

48 

8i» 

8,704 

101 

»99 

8,188 

74 

1-85 

1,248 

89 

1-18 

1.784 

78 

1-28 

12,818 

81 

1-23 

19.299 

87 

114 

15,825 

87 

1-16 

7.269 

02 

1-00 

1.448 

73 

1-87 

16,488 

09 

1-48 

12,234 

67 

1-78 

7,614 

81 

1-28 

7,370 

92 

1-09 

21,303 

67 

1.78 

7,390 

100 

1-00 

1.108 

153 

0-85 

12,213 

84 

1-67 

17,862 

66 

1*62 

4,480 

72 

1-39 

7,625 

88 

1-14 

46,881 

82 

1-22 

11.602 

84 

119 

24,724 

93 

1-OT 

237 

218 

0-48 

80.214 

05 

1-06 

2.479 

89 

1*44 

9,745 

71 

1-41 

16,163 

72 

1-39 

9.877 

63 

1-68 

8,356 

92 

1-08 

22,472 

70 

i*a 

7.141 

107 

0^ 

4 

881 
"1.3O6 

75 

1-84 

71 

1-42 

874 

108 

(►94 

60 

228 

0-44 

1.285 

68 

1-72 

392,821 

79 

1-27 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  Washington  Territory  is  tho 
first  in  point  of  healthfulness,  Oregon  second,  Minnesota  third,  Wis- 
consin fourth,  Utah  fifth,  California  sixth,  Massachusetts  twenty-ninth, 
and  Arkansas  thirtieth. 


MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  United  States  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive. Coal  exists  in  all  the  States  except  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Wisconsin.  Tliree  distinct  qualities  are  found — ^anthracite,  bitumi- 
nous and  semi-bituminous.     In  1860,  the  production  amounted  to — 

Of  anthracite 9,398,332  tons. 

Of  bituminous 5,775,077     " 

Total 15,173,409     " 

There  are  valuable  and  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  Maine,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  several  other  States.    Salt  springs,  some 
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ft  of  very  great  strength  and  value,  are  found  in  New  York, 
iBy  Virginim  Kcntuckj,  and  Arkansas.  Nitrates  of  soda  and 
are  found  in  the  caves  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas, 
tITIr  the  pbiius  of  the  great  American  desert  and  the  eastern  Bloives 
Rocky  Mountains  furni««h  considemble  quantities  of  nitrate  and 
|irU>tuLte  of  soda.  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  h  found  in  Maine, 
lliryland,  and  Texas,  and  in  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Uftrble,  of  every  variety  require*!  for  building,  exists  in  nearly  all  the 
kks.  In  those  bordering  on  the  ^lissi^ippi,  a  fine,  compact  air> 
note  of  lime  supplies  its  place.  Iron  exists  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
feorj,  and  in  every  form  known,  from  the  bog  ore,  which  contains 
■out  20  per  cent,  of  iron,  to  the  pure  metal.  In  the  year  1860,  the 
I  '  liict  of  iron  ore  taken  from  the  mines  wiua  estimated  ut 
£,  .  -  tons.  Of  this  amount,  Pennsylvania  produced  1,70G,-17G 
m.  There  are  small  quantities  of  lead  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Htoj  hut  Missouri,  Arkansaii,  AVisconsin,  luwa,  and  IIHnius,  alone, 
PB&  the  great  lead  deposits  of  the  country.  An  incomplete  return 
fet  1800,  phices  the  value  of  the  lead  production  of  the  Union  at 
677,281.  The  great  copper  region  of  the  Union  Hcs  along  the  shores 
■  Lake  Superior,  but  the  metal  has  jjcen  found  in  coussiderablc  qunn- 
mt»  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
bd  Tenneii5oc,  The  or©  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  yields 
torn  71  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  wpper.  The  total  product  for  18B0 
fci  14,43*2  tons,  valuetl  at  {•3,31(3,516,  Zinc  is  found  in  Pennsyl- 
H^tttid  New  Jersey — the  yield  in  the  former  State,  in  1800,  being 
P^OO  tons,  valuc<l  at  $72,6O0»  Tin  is  fotnid  in  Maine,  to  some  ex- 
pit,aucl  also  in  California.  Silver  is  found  in  connection  with  almost 
Hi  the  deposits  of  lend  and  copper  ;  ami  in  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Now 
■BCn,  extensive  veins  of  a  fine  rpiality  exist.  These  are  Iwing  well 
^Hbd,but  at  present  there  is  no  aecumte  return  of  the  total  produ<rtfl 
m  the  mines.  Silver  also  exists  in  California,  North  Carolina  and 
Eolnmtlo.  Small  quantities  of  gold  exist  in  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hamjtthin^,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  The  gold  veins  are  more  ini- 
^mtanl  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  which  formerly  furni.4ie<l  the  greater 
fciTt  of  the  gohl  found  in  the  United  States.  The  mines  of  the  At- 
■amvc  States,  however,  are  comparatively  neglected  at  present  for  those 
bf  tlio  Pacific  States.  Immense  deposits  of  gold  exist  in  California, 
|r>rf"fron,  Wni^hington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  ^lexico,  Colorado,  and 
p^Kali,  Platinum  :md  mercury  are  also  found  in  California — the 
ItonDrr  in  mm\\  quantities,  but  the  yield  of  the  latter  is  so  great  aa  to 
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almost  supply  the  dcniaiul  for  it  fur  niining  puqioses.     Osmium  and 
iridium  liavc  been  discoverLHl  in  Oregon.     They  are  usixl  in  manuflic- 
turing  gold  ])ens.     Cubalt  is  Ibuiid  in  North  Carolina  and  Missoiiij^ 
Peiinsylvanla,  in  18G0,  yjekWl  2348  tons  of  nifkel.     Chroiiiiuni  €^| 
ists  ill  Verniont,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  PGimsylvania,  and  Mury- 
hmd ;  and  Vermont,  ^lassachusetts,  Pcniis^vlvania,  and  South  Cai 
h'na  supply  coiisidcmtle  rpiaiititics  of  niuni^-ane^e. 


'PRODUCTS    OF    THE    SOIL. 


The  native  vegetation  of  the  United  States  is  too  va.^t  and  v 
to  admit  of  a  description  here.  We  can  only  say  that  it  covers^ 
wide  I'ange  of  plants  and  trees,  from  the  giant  trees  of  California fl 
the  tiniest  flower  tliat  blooms  on  tlie  liill  side.  Nearly  all  tlie  prin- 
cipal productions  of  the  frigid^  temperate  and  torrid  zones  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  None  of  tlio  great  staples  of  food 
are  natives  of  the  country,  but  have  lieen  lironght  from  other  lands. 
It  must  be  adraittetl,  however,  that  thty  fiave  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  change,  and  many  of  tbeni  are  produced  here  in  finer  qualities 
than  in  their  old  homes.  Cneuinbei*s,  melons^  squashes,  and  all  the 
eilible  Cucifrfjitaccw  arc  impnrtatinns.  So  are  tlic  most  of  the  fruits, 
especially  the  apple,  jKcar,  plum,  quince,  and  apricot.  The  edible 
berries,  such  as  the  strawberiT,  bljickberry,  rns]itx?rry,  whortleberry, 
bilberry,  cloudberry,  etc,  are  natives  of  the  soil.  Cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp  are  naturalized  plants. 


4 

una  on 


ANIMALS. 

The  zoology  of  t!ie  United  States  includes  all  the  animals  fount 
the  North  American  Continent,  Of  bats,  tiiere  are  three  genera  and 
eleven  species.  The  largest  of  the  SarcoplMf/a  or  Qirmuunt,  is  the 
cougar  or  catamount,  which  ranks  next  to  the  lion  and  Bengal  tiger 
in  ferocity  and  strength.  This  animal  is  sometimes  called  the  Amer- 
ican panther,  an  erroneous  appellation,  as  the  jKmtbcr  is  not  a  native 
of  this  country.  The  wild  cat  or  bay  lynx,  and  the  Canadian  lynx 
are  found,  The  entire  monkey  tribe  is  lacking.  There  are  seven 
specit^s  of  the  fox — the  common  red,  the  cross  fox,  the  black  or  silver, 
the  prairie,  swift,  g^y?  ^"*^  short-tailed  fox.  The  wolves  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  species,  the  gray  wolf  of  tlie  woods,  (divide<l  into 
the  reddish,  black,  and  giant  wolf,)  a  cowardly  animal,  and  the  fero- 
'  prairie  wolf,  which   resembles  the  jackal  of  the  East.     The 
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Digriiigrada  consist  of  the  pine  Diarten  or  American  sable^  the  Ameri- 
can fisher,  the  American  ermine,  the  weasel,  and  two  species  of  mink. 
The  black,  and  the  grisly  bear,  the  badger,  wolverene,  skunk,  and 
raccoon  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Several  varieties 
d  the  seal  family  exist.     The  deer,  the  antelope,  the  Rcx?ky  Moun- 
tain or  big  horn  sheep,  also  abound.     TJie  bison,  which  is  usually  but 
incorrectly  called  the  buffalo,  is  found  in  the  far  West.     Nearly  all 
Ik  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  America  are  found  in  the  vari=- 
OQS  parts  of  the  Union. 

"The  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  introduced  from  Europe.     The  horse,  though  not 
native  to  this  continent,  became  wild  at  an  early  period,  and  now 
poamB  in  large  herds  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  but  is  domesticated  with- 
out great  difficulty.     There  have  l>een  at  different  times  stocks  intro- 
duced from  England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  from   Morocco  and 
Arabia;  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  some  of  them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  speed  or  other 
good  points.    The  aases  are  mainly  from  S[>ain  and  Malta;  the  cattle 
from  Great  Britain ;  the  goats  from  the  south  of  Eur()[)e,  though 
aome  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Asiatic  species;  and  the 
sheep  from  the  Southdown,  Saxon,  and  Spanish  Merino  breeds.     The 
swine  are  of .  various  stocks;    one  breed,   common   in   Central  and 
nesteru  Virginia  and  other  mountainou.s  districts,  is  tall,  long,  and 
gaunt,  and  of  ferocious   nature  and   uncertain  origin ;   but   the  nio.>t 
eommon  breeds  arc  the  Berkshire  (English)  and  Chinese,  and  crosses 
upon   these.     Our  domestic  do^is  and  cats  are,  with  few  exeei)(ions, 
^     r.urojH^an  origin.    The  brown  or  Norway  rat  was  an  ini[)()rtation 
ironi  the  country  whose  name  it  bears,  but  lias  now  been  nearly  de- 
■-Htroyed  by  a  more  i)owerfnl  and  f<nK'ious  black  rat,  said  to  heVrom 
Ltisf^^^^^^   ^^  Europe.     Efforts    have   been    made,  but  with   no  very 
^  ory  result^  to  introduce  the  llama  of  South  America  into  our 

ioTex  '"^"^  ^^'-"^f^Jcts.     The  attempt  to  acclimate  the  Bactrian  camcil 
^iiijfornia,  gives  promise  of  greater  success."* 

j^  ^CHARACTERISTICS    OF    POPULATION. 


*****>•  in  Ki  United  States  consist  of  representatives  of  every 

\at  tih0  ^    P®>  and  of  many  in  Asia  and  Afriai.     For  a  long  time 
-^  txon   the  characteristics  impressed  upon  certain  parts 
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of  the  country  by  the  orij^inal  settlers  rcniaiiied  in   their  full   foroP 
with  their  dcscenduuLs,  but  at  present  the  rush  of  emigratiou  1ms  been 
so  groat  from  all  partis  of  Europe,  that  tho^e  have  been  either  very 
BUK'h  weakened  or  entirtjly  de-stroyed, 

Tlic  New  England  States  were  originally  settled  by  the  Puritans, 
and  to  the  present  day  still  retain  many  of  the  strongest  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  lorefathers.  The  gradual  but  stcatiy  increase  of  their 
Irisli  population  is  working  great  ehaugcs,  however,  in  these  States. 
The  city  of  Boston  is  being  especially  affected  in  this  manner.  New 
York  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Holland,  and  thougli  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  has  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  origin  left,  the  inte- 
rior possesses  still  many  communities,  which  not  only  retain  very 
many  of  the  customs  an<l  ch!iraL'teri>tics  of  the  old  settlers,  but  in 
wln'ch,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  Dutch  language  was  siwken  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  those  born  on  the  soil.  Maryland  was 
scttleil  by  Catholics,  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  controlling  influence 
in  the  State,  Delaware  and  New  Jereey  were  settled  by  the  Swedes. 
Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  English  Quakers,  who  were  followed 
by  many  Gerniaa  families.  The  descendants  of  tlicse  classes  still 
control  the  State^ — the  Quakers,  as  of  old,  living  in  the  eastern,  and 
the  Germans  in  the  southwestern,  western,  and  central  portions. 
Virginia  was  settled  by  the  Englit-h,  who  were  followed  by  many 
French  Huguenots  and  Germans.  These  settled  in  three  distinct 
parts  of  the  State — the  first  settlers  along  the  Chesai>eake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries,  the  French  along  the  Upper  James,  above  the  falls, 
and  the  Germans  in  the  ricli  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  These  dis- 
tinctions were  strongly  preserved  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion. North  Carolina  was  settletl  by  non-conformists  from  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  by  English  Churclmien  and  Fi-euch  Huguenots,  who 
had  not  lost  the  contivd  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 
Georgia  by  English  prisoners  for  debt,  followed  by  other  classes  from 
the  niother  country.  Ltmisiana  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  was 
inlKibited  chiefly  by  them  when  purchased  from  the  French  crown. 
Texas  and  California  were  originally  Spanish,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
are  still  po.  The  latter  State  has  a  strong  Chinese  clement  in  it. 
Florida  was  originally  Spanish,  and  still  retains  its  original  character- 
ifltics  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  other  States  and  the  Territories 
were  settled  by  adventurers  from  the  rihler  portions  of  the  country, 
and  by  emigrants  fnun  Europe,  who  still  continue  to  flucU  to  our 
shores  in  great  numbers.     The  following  tables  will  show  the  number 
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of  arrivals  of  emigrants  id  this  country  for  a  period  of  fifty-oue  years, 
or  from  January  1st,  1820,  to  September  30th,  1870,  their  national- 
ities and  destiDatioDs : 


WhaOf  «r  malmiv  ^  JbyNM 


4,10i.»&S 


*.  .»A3S0.il28 

*»i«i»~ 100.9*3 

imtrt*..-,..,. ,„      i,90l 

inimni^'^ijtmny  ni,\H 

~   "        ,„ zj^hti 

..,. „«     9n,90j| 


Wkally  or  mainlj/  o/  SUwic  Races, 

Riutift a,tt3o 

P.J*mi 34166 

liungary -.,,,  ..-...«. 488 

T«U1  Sl»»ic..« „>.       T»S7a 


T'Hd  d«niuinle  —^ !C64a.U4iU 


tF^ony  or  mainly  .^rynciA, 
J^rhtjTwcM  and  Jtatutn. 

Fmntw. «. 2*rt,U7 

SlMlii  .„„. „,.,  a.1/J9n 

I'oriopil.. ,.«.„.-.„.  1,416 

lUljr... .., ^ 23.3eT 

s»rdioin a»ioa 

Mexico  ,«,  20,039 

Ccntnit  America.^.. ..»..«.  1*047 

Ouianft W 

Yeiiextit-U.. »  40 

f  oru ...*..,.*..„«.-^.«  SO 

Chill .,.» !» 

BmKll « 46 

ttntmm  Ayr*«„..,»..„. 7 

BoNtU a 

JMawGrmoMtK. , i 

Paracntiay 1 

Oihtr  ScQth  Ani«r1»......  7,407 

Cnl* .„..„ 3,M0 

U*yU  _. ,..-«....«.,.  81 

IV-rtoBJoo.^ — . — ...,..„.  SO 

r  Wwt  IjidiM 4fr,46S 

da  V^rd« 71 

'    ^  i.-irA.- 31.3 

i  Cttfmri<«» „..„..,.„.«.♦„. .  KM) 


CcltiJCA  ........,...„....*. 

Sicily.... M. 

Tot»l  Fnsocli^  ttow... 


n 

07^ 


»77. 


fF^on^  rtr  naintjf  ^AHoHe  Raeet. 
ChJim  .....^ lOS.olu 


Jvpnti  ,„ .,,...- 

Incli* 

Amtil* 

Syri»«,., „«.. 

Porrt* 

Auk  (gtneni)). ....... 

S«*t  India  ItTunda.. 
fkxriBty  tulniiii*.....,. 

Pjurific  Isl.uuU 


216 

ITS 

33 

4 

It 

IH 

Tft 

7 
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ToUl  AbIaUc 1(M>,1GU 

fTA/iQy  ftr  mainfy  of  Afriean  Na- 
timu^  with  Turktji  and  Gntet. 

Liberia ^ 04 

Kuypt „.-........«»....  ai 

AbyHiniA» S 

Africa  (gotivml) .».........*..  471 

fiarbvy  8t.a«» .,....„  U 

TMrk*y 20» 

Orwce....^ 185 

ToUl»  Afrtc«»«tC.... 1/ICfl 

From  coanirfcft  not  fp«d- 

flod 205,807 

ApgrtRRte  «1dc«  1820 7>tS.02ff 


NUMBER  OF  KMJQRANTS  IN  EACH  TEAR, 


8^85  I  1«B.^ 18,640 

0.130      ISai te,3<VV 

fl;»ll      183*,^ 46,374 

e,3W  I  1830..- 70^241 

7,912      is,^7  ^ 79,540 

iv                           .,^ 38,914 

1"                       «  €»t«7'i 

1^                           .,., 84.<H>H 

::' V"    - 

t:                    ^ Kit 

2v     -    ,     --■ f.V..    ■ 

2iV63a      HiU... _  76,ei^ 

«l,4tt  I  1M&.. 114.371 


1846.. „.„  144.416 

1&47 ffU  'ilU 

1848- '-^ 

1840  .., V 

law I' 

1841-. .T7'.i,i..'^ 

I86'i.„. y:i  • 

IKMl  ...............  &IV^,|.|.• 

' , AT,r'. 

., ~..~  3"|,-TT 

■   ...  2«»(J.J     H 

w^i aauuoe 

IB.'»8 123,1 2<J 


18S0  ........ 

IM-.U 


i-4  ,- ~.. 

1   ^'.> ...... 

\'--A .«.. 


1  Ml* !"""!.!!! 

1870  (0  mem.) 
Total 


.  121 .2S2 

.  16:i,oii» 

.  U],UJI 

.  91.0187 

.  17ti.'J« 

.  193,418 

.  M8,130 

.  31fl,»4 

.  S08JS&8 

.  SI7;21& 

.  385.287 

.7,448.935 


irOir£Z>  DESTUrATJON  OF  KMIGRASTS  LASDED  AT  CASTLE  GARDEN,  FROM 

Auavsri,  18W.  to  January  i,  isro,  being  2,340,928  passengers. 


»«'"»  tllUk'J 


t<M  Ccttttml  SUIea.. 


^183^006 


o.ino 
im,8M> 

V.on 
317, 1'j- 


iVbrlAwrtffcm  Stairi. 

OWo, „ 130.428 

Mlrhi«»o„. -.,„..„..  . B2,205 

luaUu* !ttl..'t7« 

Mi,.U ^ „. „  S13.31& 

'in«*n « 121.060 

iti«ioU.,„...............„  29,300 

luwii...... ,.....„ 44.28C 

MiMouri  „...., ...........  44.309 

KADWk^ A,0<'»2 

NubrnBliii  „.. „..„......  4.108 

ToUl  Nortliw«*t.8liile9.~06M«0 


Baidjte  Statu  and  TmritatUs, 

.v„i«  ^ „  m 

_     93^^ 

189 
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Colorndn ,..„. 

New  MfXlco 

M»ho 

I>«««>t«lk «. 

MnntAua .....^..... 

UtHb.. .....««... 

Wyoming. ~.*. .« >** . 

Total  Pacific  State*- 


170 
fiO 
82 
40 

83 

& 

47,172 


,L.ttt  Territory. 


Sotithtiutem  aColM. 

Tlrjf1r>i» a.255 

WmI  Vir^nU......... HS 

North  CaroUoa 784 

&ui(h  Dirollnti,.^ l.^H 

ow.r,tift i.oaa 

FluriiU ".  109 

AlfclmniA STil 

TutHl  Suuthout.  8Ut««.  13.444 
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AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  EMIG  RANTS -Co«ii«*i#i< 


Midkmttan  JSiOu, 


MiMoisri » 

K(!ntuck.j....,...~~..« 

ArkauKU >,».....» 


....  u^m 
..«  11  ,r^; 
,».      4.171 

MJEI 


LiinUisim 4JX^ 

T«tM \^sta 

toUil  8uuth«-Mt.  SMn.     0a,917 


C-nn«44A. ......,-. ..... 

.     50,St2S 

New  Ii\fTivlMl"n ..........    » 

816 

i^>n tti  .Viiioiicii ,.....•.....■• 

»          506 

CutMl 

Mpxicn.... 

Wort  IiitlieiL. 

Centnl  Amerir*.-      ..... 
VantMHiTerV  Inliinil  

849 
'JIO 
111 

Anntmlin. 

Itonuiidft 

SaqJwIcU  Itlnoda 
KuMlua  America . 
Briliili  ColmnbiH. 

JlllMIU.... „,.,..<, 

Cbimi 

Uiikiiowu.....M...... 

Totmi .» ... 


40C 
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Previous  to  1820,  no  exact  aoooiint  was  kept  of  the  arriviils  of  erai- 
gnintfs  from  foreiVn  countries ;  but  as  near  as  can  be  ascertaiued,  the 
number  was  as  follows: 

From  1790  to  l,St)0 50,000 

IHOO  ''   iHln  .    7(\im 

''       IblO  ''   ISl^J -     .  114,000 

Total 1^4,000 

This  acliled  to  the  number  of  emigrants  slnee  1820,  gives  a  trital 
niuuber  ut'  7,682,925  emigrants  shiee  tiie  foruaatiun  of  the  Federal 
Guvernincnt.  During  the  present  year,  1871,  the  number  of  arrivals 
will  be  unusually  hir|:^%  if  the  mte  which  has  marketl  the  first  portion 
of  it  U  continued  throughout  the  year. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  interest  of  tlie  United  States,  and  is 
growing  lo  importance  every  year,  A  brief  glance  at  each  of  the 
great  staples  in  detail  will  be  interesting  and  useful. 

MalzCf  or  Indian  Conu  Maize  is  the  prlncij>al  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  cultivated  in  evi&vy  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  best  adapte^l  to  the  soil  and  eliniate  of  the  country, 
and  furni.^hes  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food.  It  is  generally  a 
sure  crop  where  it  is  properly  cultivated.  Tlie  method  of  cultivation 
is  substantially  that  of  tlie  ludian.s,  from  whom  tlie  white  settlei-s 
Icarneil  it  in  1G08,  in  which  year  they  first  planted  it  in  tfie  vicinity 
of  Jamestown.  At  present  the  yield  varies  from  20  to  135  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  1869,  the  total  product  nf  the  country  amounted  to 
874jl 20,005  bushels.  The  States  which  prmhiccd  the  greatest  num- 
boF  of  bushels  that  year,  stand  as  follows:  Illinois,  121,500,000 
bushels;  ^lissoun,  80,500,000  bushels;  Ohio,  68,250,000  bushels; 
Indiana,  71^,500,000  Imshelsj  Jveniut-ky,  51,500,0t)0  bushels;  Ten- 
M«^o,  47,500/MJO  bushels;   and  lowa^  78,500,Oaa  bushels.      Tlie 
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\m  of  the   other  States   ranged  froni    200,0€0   to   30,000,000 

lek    The  first  wjis  the  yield  of  Oregon,  the  smallest  of  all, 

Wheai,     This  grain  ranks  next  to  Indian  Corn  in  importance,  and 

rhcn  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  its  growth,  h  preferred  by 

Aiatrican  fanner  to  all  othei>i,     C*oiisiderable  care  is  excrcified  in 

its  culture,  and  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  cflbrt 

lo  friiprovc  the  means  of  cultivation,  and   with   best   nsults.     The 

^irlnml  region  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  ^loiintains,  is 

Uetl  bctweea  the  30th  and  50th  parallels  of  North  latitude.     On 

ie  Paelfie  coast,  however,  it  extends  several  degrees  farth«,'r  north. 

agt'iieral  rule  the  wheat  of  America,  especially  that  of  tlie  great 

fhc&t  pnxlucing  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  superior  to  any  other  in 

world.     At  the  [jondon  Exhibition,  Avheat  from  Genesee  County, 

\m  York,  won  the  prize  medal   from  the  Ruyal  Commissioners. 

ifi  total  yield  of  wheat  for  1809  amounted  to  204,14(5,900  bushels. 

ie product  of  the  principal  wheat  producing  States  was  as  follows: 

lliuois,  29,200,000  bushels;  Wisconsin,  24,000,000  bui^liols;   Iowa, 

^,050,000  bushels;  Indiana,  20,(iOO,000  bnsliels;  Ohio,  20,400,000 

bteliels;  California,  21,000,000  bushels;  and  Pennsylvania,  16,500,- 

toliels.     The  smallest  yield  was  that  of  Florida,  1300  bushels. 

%tf  k  raised  in  all  the  States,  but  princif»ally  in  the  Eastern  and 

liddle  States.     Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  produce 

>re  than  half  the  quantity  raised  in  the   whole  country.     There  is 

jdi.'citlcd  increase  in  tlie  AVestern  States,  and  in  Maryland  and  Dela- 

In  the  New  England  States  it  has  decreased*     The  total  pro- 

for  1869  was  22,227,000  bushels.    Pennsylvania  raised  6,250,000 

lels;   New   York,   4,748,000   bushels;   New  Jersey,   1,500,000 

shels;  and  Wisconsin,  1,150,000  bushels. 

Barlci/  is  grown  in  the  Atlantic  Statt*s,  between  the  30th  and  50th 

of  North  Iatitude>and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  between  the  20tb  and 

M  degix"cs  of  North  latitude.    The  two-rowed  barley  is  principally 

^Iiivatcil  because  of  the  fulaess  of  its  grain,  and  its  exemption  from 

mt.    It  yields  fi-ora  .30  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  will  average 

It  50  pounds  to  the  bushel.     Very  little  of  it  is  exporteil,  as 

irly  the  whole  crop  is  used  at  home  for  the  manufacture  of  beer, 

etc.      The   demand   for  it   is   increasing.      The  cro])   of  1809 

iouDt4?d  to  28,650,200  bushels,  or  more  than  five  times  the  amount 

prixlueod  in   1850.     The  States  yielded  as  follows:  Cnliibrniu,  12,- 

lo,000  bushels;   New  York,  4,600,000  bushels;  Ohio,   2,000,000 

ihcis;  and  Wisconsin,  1,5<)0,000  bushels.     The  smallest  yield  was 

It  of  North  Carolina,  3500  bushels. 
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BuckkGheai  is  raised  prinoipally  in  the  New  Eiiglajid  aod  Middle 
States.  The  average  yield  is  fix>m  30  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre, 
though  in  some  gotxl  soils  it  has  yielded  lis  much  as  60  bushels.  The 
crop  of  1869  ainouiitctl  to  17,255,500  bushels.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duccxl  6,500,000  bushels ;  New  York,  6,590,000  bushels ;  aud  Ohio, 
882,000  bushels. 

Oat)^,  This  grain  cMjnstitutcs  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
the  country,  and  (lourisljes  in  sections  where  tiie  heat  or  cold  is  too 
gi'eat  for  wheat  or  rye.  It  is  grown  princijially  m  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  Stiites.  The  crop  of  1869  amounted  to  298,- 
284,000  bushels.  New  York  protluced  31,250,000  bushels;  Penn- 
sylvania, 48,000,000  bushels;  Ohio,  27,000,000  bushels;  Illinois, 
35,726,000  bustiels ;  Wisconsin,  22,500,000  busficls ;  and  Iowa,  15,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  smallest  yield  was  that  of  Florida,  23,000 
bushels. 

Peas  and  Beans  were  largely  cultivated  by  the  Indians  before  the 
settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites.  At  present  they  are  gro^vn 
Eis  a  field  crop,  principaliy  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  The  yield  averages  from  25  to  40  l>ushels  per  acre,  weighing 
about  04  pounds  per  bushel.  The  cmp  of  1869  amounte*]  to  15,763,- 
444  bushels.  Mississippi  produced  1,008,896  bushels;  Georgia,  1,- 
965,214  bushels;  North  Carolina,  1,932,204  bushels;  South  Caro- 
lina, 1,728,074  bushels;  and  New  Ytfrk,  1,909,339  bushels.  The 
smallest  yield  was  that  of  Ilhode  Islan<l,  7698  bushels. 

Rioc  was  first  intnxluced  into  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
in  1G47;  into  tlie  Carolinus  in  1694;  and  into  Louisiana  in  1718. 
It  is  confined  chiefly  to  4a  few  of  the  extreme  Southern  States,  where 
the  climate  is  favorable  to  it,  and  the  supply  of  water  plentiful.  The 
yieh]  is  usually  from  20  to  60  bushels  to  tlic  acre,  weighing  from  45 
to  48  pounds  to  the  bushel,  when  cleanctL  The  yield  for  1860  was 
187,140,173  jwunds,  Soutli  Carolina  produced  119,100,528  pounds; 
Geoi^ia,  52,507,652  pounds;  Louisiana,  6,455,017  pounds;  Nortii 
Carolina,  7,593,076  pounds;  Mississippi,  657,293  pounds;  and  Ala- 
bama, 499,559  pounds.  It  has  been  grown  in  Illinois,  California, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  though  of  aa  iDfcrior 
quality, 

Pokdoes.  Tlie  Irish  or  White  Potato  ranks  next  to  wheat  and 
com  in  the  indnstrj^  of  the  Republic.  The  yield  de|)enda  upon  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  manner  of  cultivatiim,  and  varies  from  50  to 
"^00  bushels,  the  average  being  less  than  200  bushels  to  the  acre.     It 
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frequently  from  the  **rot."     The  crop  of  1869  amounted  to 

133,886,000   bushels.      New   York   proiluced   28,500,000   bushels; 

PeaiLsrlvanla,   15,400,000    bushels;  Oliio,   9,000,000  bushels;   im<l 

Maine  and    Illinois,    7,500,000    bushels   each;    Indiana,    4,750,000 

bdid*;    Mai^ehusetts,   4,3(X),(}00   bu.^hels;    Michigan,   7,5043,004) 

hela;  Xcw  Hampshire,  4,500,000  bushols ;  New  Jersey,  5,300,000 

liels ;  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  4,800,030  bushels. 

Swfd  Potatoes.     The  sweet  putato  is  a  native  uf  the  East  Indies, 

and  \ras  introduced  into  the  Colonies  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Vir- 

jioia.    It  is  now  exteu.'iively  cultivated  in  the  Southern  and  Western 

States.     The  crop  of  1800  amounted  to  41,006,302  bushels.     Georgia 

produced   6,608,541    bushels;    North    Cai-olina,  0,140,039    bushels; 

Akkima,  5,420,987   bushels;    Mississippi,  4,348,491    bushels;    and 

Smith  Carolina,  4,115,098   bushels.     Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky, 

Louiiiiana,  New  Jersey,  Teunessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  each  produced 

fiTera  million  of  bushels, 

Jlfit/,     The  profluction  of  hay  is  confinetl  principally  to  the  Eas- 

,  Middle,  and   Western  States,  comparatively  little  being  raised 

tli«?  Southern  Stiites,    The  prudu<t  of  1809  amounted  to  20,420,000 

New  York  produced  4,000,000  Ions;  Pennsylvania,  2,570,000 

Urn;  Illinois,  2,800,000  tons;  and  Ohio,  2,000,000  tons. 

Ht}p«,     The  hop  crop  for   1800  amounted  to   11,010,012  pounds, 

of  this  the  State  of  New  York  produced  9,055,542  poutnls,  or 

re  than  five-sevenths  of  the  entire  amount  produced  in  the  United 


Taimeco  is  indigenous  to  Central  America,  and  was  cultivated  in 
varioas  parts  of  the  Continent  before  the  discovery  by  Europeans, 
Coiumbu*,  in  1492,  was  oflpered  a  cigar  by  an  Indian  Chief  on  the 
Inland  of  Cuba.  In  1585,  Sir  Richard  Greenville  found  it  and  saw 
It  smoked  in  Virginia;  and  iu  1010,  it  was  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  Colonists  in  that  province.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less 
t  in  nearly  all  the  States.  The  crop  of  1800  amounted  to  429,- 
rTl  pounds.  Virginia  produced  123,907,757  pounds ;  Kentucky, 
108,102,433  pounds;  Tennessee,  38,931,277  iMjunds ;  Jtlnryland,  38,- 
n^VJGS  pmnd^;  North  Candina,  32,853,250  pounds;  Ohio,  25,528,- 
I*"2|)ounds;  Missouri,  25,080,190  pounds;  and  Connectleut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  iVIassachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  each  prtKlueed 
»nt>rc  than  3,000,000  |X)unds.  The  rebellion  almost  destroyed  the 
<'«Itivattun  of  tobacco  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
fuJIv  resumed. 
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Sugar  and  J!ohmes»  The  sugxir-caiic  is  said  to  have  been  intfo- 
duced  into  FJorklu,  Ijouisiaua,  and  Texaa  at  the  period  of  their  first 
settlement  by  the  French  and  Si>aniards.  It  docs  not  thrive  Ijcyond 
the  33d  degree  of  North  latitude,  or  the  35th  of  South  latitude.  A  very 
small  quantity  (283  \i\nU.  in  LM60)  was  raised  in  the  warmest  section 
of  Wisconsin.  The  erop  of  1860  amounted  to  302,205  hogslieads  of 
one  thousand  pounds  eaeh,  of  which  Louisiana  produced  297,M16 
hhds.  In  the  same  year  the  amount  of  cane  molasses  manufacturefl 
was  16,337,080  gallons.     Ixiuisiana  produced  15,535,157  gallons. 

About  the  year  1858,  a  hardier  species  called  the  Sorghum,  or  Chi- 
nese sugar-cane,  adaptal  to  the  climate  of  nearly  all  the  State-s,  was 
introduced.  It  has  ^ince  been  extensively  cultivntedj  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  manufacture  of  molasses,  as  it  will  not  produce  sugar. 
In  1860,  while  it  wa.^  yet  new  to  our  people,  the  yield  of  Sorghum 
molasrics  was  7,235,025  gallons.     Iowa  produced  1,993,474  gallons* 

In  the  same  year,  38,863,884  pounds  of  ma|)Ie  sugar  were  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  1,944,594  gallons  of  maple  molasses.  Of 
muple  sugar,  New  York  produced  10,816,458  pounds;    Vermont, 
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W19,93D  puDds;  Ohio,  3,323,942  pounds;  and  Indiana,  Massacbu- 
i^tt^  Michigan,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  eacli  over 
a  million.  Of  maple  molasses,  Ohio  |iroduccKi  392,932  gallons; 
Mi'jiigari,  384,521  gallons;  and  Indiana,  203,028  gallons. 
Bulitr  and  Cfteese.  The  total  prmluct  of  butter  for  18(39  was  470,- 
s  poitntls.  Of  this  ainotmt,  Saw  York  produced  103,097,280 
f'  u<. ;- ;  Pennsylvania,  i58,Go3,oll  pounds  ;  Ohio,  48,543,102  jxiunds; 
llliiioj!?,  28»052,551  pounds;  Indiana,  18,306,051  pounds;  and  Iowa, 
Ki'miickVi  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
rounr,  Yii^inia,  and  Wisconsin,  each  produced  more  than  11,000,000 

(X^UIlllSi. 

The  amount  of  cheese  produced  in  the  same  year  was  114,154,211 
*-      New  York  produced  48,548,289  pounds,  and  Ohio,  21,018,- 
iinds. 

Wine,  The  culture  of  the  vine  has  not  yet  attained  the  importance 
whi<'h  the  future  hol«ls  out  to  it,  and  the  returns  of  1860  afford  but 
an  mdlffcrent  test  of  the  wine  producing  capivcity  of  the  United 
HtaU«.  The  yield  in  1860  was  1,800,008  gallons,  a  gain  of  1,638,759 
-  over  the  vintage  of  1S50.  Of  this,  the  State  of  Ohio  pro- 
...  I  0(52,640  gallons;  California,  494,510  gallons;  Indiana,  88,275 
eallnns;  New  York,  61,404  gallons;  North  Carolina,  54,004  gallons; 
,47,093  gallons;  Connecticut,  46,783  gallons;  and  Virginia, 
r  vj  r,s  gallons.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  States,  but 
tlio  great  gra|)e  regions  of  the  country  are  the  Lower  Ohio  Valley, 
ami  the  Valleys  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Oj/ton.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reliellion,  American  Cotton  con- 
trolled the  markets  of  the  world,  as  regards  botli  the  f|uantity  and  the 
qimlily  furnishetl ;  but  the  war,  by  stopping  the  production  of  cotton, 
l»y  diisorganizing  the  system  of  labor,  and  by  injuring  the  plantations 
in  variniift  ways,  struck  a  blow  at  this  brancli  of  our  industry,  which 
will  ilamage  it  for  many  yeare  to  come. 

fcCotton  is  grown  principally  in  the  extreme  Southern  States.     In 

Wrginia  and  North  Carolina  it  is  l>eeoraing  less  important  es^ery  year. 

Tb  yield  for  1860  amounted  to  5,198,077  bales,  of  400  pounds  each. 

This  amount  was  distributed  as  follows: 

n(iii«. 

Mississippi l,ltJ5,699 

Alabsima, 997,978 

■  Lmiisiana,  .  722,218 

■  Georgia, 701,840 

I         Texas 406,100 

■  Arkansas, 367,485 
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South  Carolina,  ,    .    .         353313 

Tennessee,  ... 227,450 

North  Carolina, 145,514 


Florida,  .  . 
Virginia.  . 
KentiR'ky,  . 
New  Mexico, 
Missouri,  . 
Illinois,    .    , 


63,322 

12,727 

4,092 

1,133 

1(>0 

6 


Total 5,198,077 

The  yield  for  the  year  ending  September  Ist,  1870,  was  S,154:,9-^( 

bales,  including  90,000   bales   manufaetiiretl   in   the  South,  and   tM^ii 
counted  in  the  following  statement  of  the  production  of  each  State, 

Louisiana,  ,     .         1,142,U07 

Alabama, 3l3ti,061 

Florida, 22,874 

Georgia, 4S8,2<^4 

Texas, 240,284. 

South  Carolina, 240,300 

Korth  Carolina.  , 59,G12 

Virginia, 202,898 

Tennessee,  Arkansas,  etc., 350,416 

Wool  is  grown  in  all  tlie  States  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
yield  for  1860  was  60,511,343  pounds,  of  which  Oliio  produced 
10^(348,161  poundd;  New  York,  9,454,473  pounds;  Miehigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  each  over  4,000,000  pounds;  California,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mis^jouri,  A"crmont,  and  Virginia,  each  over 
2,000,000  |>ounds ;  ancl  Maine,  Xew  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin,  each  over  1,000,000  jxjunds. 

Fiax  and  Hemp,  Flax  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  hemp  of 
India.  The  second  was  formerly  cultivated  in  this  country  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  having  been  to  some  degree  suiK^rseded  by  the 
Southern  cotton.  In  1860  the  yield  of  flax  was  3,783,079  pountls— 
not  quite  half  the  amount  i^rown  in  1850.  New  York  protluced  the 
largest  amount,  1,514,47(1  [louuds.  In  the  same  year  Gil ,027  bushels 
of  flax-.seed  were  produced,  of  which  Ohio  grcAv  250,768  bushels. 

Of  hemp,  104,690  tons  were  grown  in  LSfiO.  Kentucky  produced 
39,414  tons;  New  York,  35,821  tons  ;  and  Missouri  19,268  tons. 

SifL  Silk  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Asia.  Its  pi^oJuction  was 
Introduced  into  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1G22,  into  Louisiana  in 
1718,  Into  Georgia  in  1732,  and  Into  Connecticut  in  1760.     The  total 
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of  eilk  cocoona  in  1860,  was  6562  pound?,  or  4281   pounds 
the  yield  of  1850.     Ohio  produced  21G6  pounds,  and  Mich- 
Igaa  1043  pounds. 

Orchard  Produeis.  The  value  of  the  on-hard  crop  of  1860 
ODiouDted  to  8l9,759,36L  It  was  distributed  atnong^t  the  leading 
States  aa  follows  :  New  York,  $3,726,380 ;  Ohio,  $1,858,673  ;  Peun- 
Bylvada,  |l,479,938  j  Indiana,  $1,212,142;  Illinois,  $1,145,930. 

Markd  Garden  Productions,     These,  iu  18G0,  amounted  to  $15,- 
541,027,  dbtributed  among  the  principal  States  aa  follows :     New 
k,  $3,381,596  ;  Now  Jersey,  $1,542,155  ;  Pennsylvania,  $1,384,- 
;  Massachusetts,  $1,397,623;  California,  $1,074,1-13. 
Clot>er  and  Gras9  Seed.     The  yield  of  clover  seed  for   1860  was 
^29,010  bushels,  or  double  the  crop  of  1850,    Pennsylvania  produced 
'2T4,3G3  bushels;  Ohio,  216,545  bushels ;  and  New  York,  106,933 
bushels. 

The  yield  of  grass-seed  for  the  same  year  was  900,386  bushels,  of 
vhich  Illinois  produced  202,809  bushels;  and  Missouri,  85,410 
hushds. 

B^t'ffwax  and  Honey,  In  1860,  1,357,864  pounds  of  beeswax  were 
produmi  in  the  United  States.     Ohio  pnxlucetl  170,495  |x>unds;  and 

P Alabama  153,018  pounds. 
I  In  the  same  year,  25,028,991  pounds  of  honey  were  produced. 
^pw  York  yielded  2,369  J51  poundii ;  North  Carolina  2,055,969 
pounds;  anil  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  each  over  1,000,000 
pouQiLi, 

^nlm  of  Home-Made  Manufaciur^es.  The  total  value  of  home- 
raade  manufactures  in  the  Uniteii  States,  in  1860,  amounted  to  $24,- 

,222.      Tennessee  produced  $3,166,195  of  this,  and  Kentucky, 

,(K15,578. 

The  Value  of  Slaughtered  Animah,  in  1860,  was  $212,871,653. 
^ewYork  returned  $15,841,403  of  this  amount,  and  Illinois  $15,- 

Cwih  Vaiue  of  Famis.  In  1860,  the  cash  value  of  farming  lands  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $6,650,872,507.  Of  this  amount^ 
^'ewYrjrk  possessed  $803,343,593;  and  Ohio  $666,564,171, 

In  the  name  year  the  farming  implements  and  machinery  in  the 
r«ion  were  valued  at  $247,027,496.  Those  of  New  Y'ork  were 
valued  at  $29,166,565,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  at  $22,442,  842. 
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IVIANUFACTURES. 

The  three  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  cotton 
woollens,  and  iron.  These  are  manufectured  in  tTyenty-five  of  tl 
States,  but  principally  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rha 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  cotton  man 
&ctures  of  the  United  States  rank  next  to  those  of  Great  Britai 
The  woollen  manufactures  are  of  a  more  recent  date  than  either  oft' 
others,  but  are  growing  in  importance.  In  1860,  there  were  140,4i 
establishments  in  the  Union  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining  ai 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  capital  invested  in  them  amounted  to  $1,005 
856,716.  They  consumed  $1,031,605,092  worth  of  raw  materij 
and  employed  1,311,246  hands,  of  which  1,040,349  were  males,  ai 
270,897  females.  The  annual  cost  of  the  labor  employed  by  the 
was  $378,878,966,  and  the  annual  value  of  their  products  amounted 
$1,885,861,679. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  in  1860,  employed 
capital  of  $99,551,465,  in  operating  915  establishments.  They  co 
sumcd  $55,994,735  worth  of  raw  material.  They  paid  annual 
$23,360,168  for  labor,  employed  118,920  hands,  of  whom  45,3] 
were  males,  and  75,605  females.  They  received  annually  for  the 
products  the  sura  of  $115,237,926. 

The  woollen  manufactures  in  the  same  year  employed  a  capital  c 
$35,520,527,  in  operating  1909  establishments.  They  employe 
48,900  hands,  of  whom  28,780  were  males,  and  20,120  were  femak 
They  consumed  $40,461,300  worth  of  raw  material ;  paid  $1 0,937,8  < 
for  labor ;  and  received  $68,865,963  for  their  products. 

The  iron  manufactures,  including  pig,  cast,  and  wrought  iron,  en 
ployed,  in  1860,  a  capital  of  $74,579,667,  and  68,108  hands.  The 
consumed  $50,218,648  worth  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  c 
pig  iron,  castings,  bar  iron,  forged  iron,  etc.,  and  received  for  the 
products  the  sum  of  $96,450,744. 

The  other  more  important  manufactures  amounted  in  value,  durii 
the  year  1860,  to  the  following  sums : 

Leather $68,091,661 

Sawed  and  Planed  Lamljer     .,.*..,  133,Gol,i>00 

Flour    ,..,.., 220,9.52,000 

Salt       .,..,...• 2,2a^(h")0 

Malt  Liqnors 17,97G,CKW 

Spirit uoua  Liquors 
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In  the  jear  I860,  the  product  of  fisheries  was  valued  at  $12,- 
924,092. 

During  the  same  year,  110  ships  a::d  barks,  36  brigs,  372  schooners, 
289  sloops  and  canal  boats,  and  264  steamers  were  built  in  the  United 
States,  making  a  total  of  1071  vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  212,- 


COMMERCE. 

From  partial  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1861,  we  find 
that  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
were  18  follows: 

ENTRANCES. 


ASORICAN  YKSKIA 

rOREIQN  TES8BI8. 

TOTAL. 

lo. 

TaoM. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

11.251 

5,023,917 

10,709 

2,217,554 

21,690 

7,241,471 

CLEARANCES. 

AMBBICAN  VESSELS. 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

Ro. 

Tona. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

U.0T9 

4,889,313 

10,586 

2,262,042 

21,665 

7,151,355 

The  total  value  of  domestic  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  in  1869,  was  $373,189,274.  The  value 
of  foreign  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries, 
'^^  I860,  was  $26,933,022.  The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign 
«>untries  in  the  same  year  was  $362,166,254. 

Totallmports  in  1869 $463,461,427 

Total  Exports  "    **       394,644,335 


Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports  . 


$68,817,(y92 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

For  many  years  after  the  States  were  well  settled  by  the  whites,  the 
|horoughfares  were,  as  is  the  case  in  all  sparsely  populated  countries, 
'Q  such  a  wretched  condition  that  they  could  scarcely  be  calletl  roads 
^^all.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  in- 
dependence that  a  proper  degree  of  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Then 
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VIEW   ON  HUDSON   RIVER— SHOWINO  THE  STEASmOAT,   TELEOl 
AXD   RAILKOAD. 

it  was  liekl  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Gonoral  Government  to  provKle 
great  routes  of  travel  leading  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  whi 
the  States  themselves  onght  to  look  after  their  local  highways. 

The  fii*st  j^reat  publie  work  eoiistrufted  in  America  was  the  turi 
pike  from  rhilatlelphia  to  Pittsburg,  Pcnasylvania,  which  was  con 
pleted  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  for  a  long  time  C 
ipreat  highway  across  the  Alleghany  ^lonntains.  This  was  foUoir 
l)y  the  National  Road,  from  Washington  city  to  St.  IjOUIS,  construct 
by  tl»e  V,  S,  Enginet^r  Corps,  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Govei 
ment,  and  by  the  road  frf>m  ll;ingor  to  Plamilton,  Maine,  also  bl| 
hv  the  Government.  The  National  Road,  one  of  the  l>est  of  its  ku 
in  tlie  world,  wils  caiTi«l  successfully  over  the  mountains,  across  t] 
Ohio,  rid  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati,  and  completed  as  far  as 
State  of  Illinois  ;  but  the  rapid  growtli  of  railroads  has  rendered  it  i 
comimrntively  useless  that  it  will  hardly  be  c*>mpleted  to  St.  Louii 
Several  other  fine  roads  wcihi  constructeil  by  tlic  General  Govcrnuicii 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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t  the  same  time  that  these  turnpikes  were  engaging  the  attention 
of  die  ounntiy,  the  States  were  urgently  entreated  to  inaugurate  a  sya- 
letn  of  cuKils,  which  should  provide  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
portiition  between  the  distant  parts  of  the  Union.  Washington 
his  iiifluenee  to  secure  the  speedy  completion  of  canals  from 
•  water  on  the  James  and  Potomac  Rivers,  to  the  Ohio. 
1  the  great  advantages  which  would  have  been  derived 
prompt  comjdetion  of  these  works,  and  was  eager  to  secure 
State  of  Virginia.  His  plans  are  remarkable  for  their  wis- 
irdcep  insight  into  the  future,  and  had  they  been  carried  out 
fyoTid  all  doubt,  have  made  Xorfcilk,  Virginia,  tlic  largest  and 
nnportant  city  in  America.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  also 
:i  carlvdav  to  lav  out  extensive  canal  systems,  but,  thanks  to 
-  tnd  energy  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  State  of  New  York  was 
|H<>  first  to  reach  the  West  with  her  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  thus 
'  great  metrojiolis  the  imnienso  od vantages  which  have 
I  it.  This  canal  was  openc<l  in  1824.  In  the  Wci^t, 
(rtiio  and  Indiaiui  were  the  first  to  construct  such  works.  Since  1850, 
huTvcver,  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  rendered  the  further  ron- 
*tmction  of  canals  unnecc*«aary-  In  18G0  there  were  about  5CH^0 
miles  of  canal  navigation  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  last,  in  point  of  dnte  of  construction,  but  the  first  in  impor- 
tance, of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  were  the  railroads. 
Tdefiret  milrottd  in  this  country  was  a  mere  tramway,  for  the  tran§* 
jmahon  of  granite,  from  the  quarries  at  Quincy  to  the  Neponsett 
Hiver,  in  Massachusetts,  constructed  in  the  year  1826.  Tliis  was 
WWwl  by  the  Mauch  Chunk  Railway,  from  the  coal  mines  to  the 
brbigh  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1827.  These  were  mere  local 
'1  of  but  little  inijiortance,  except  in  so  far  as  they  licl|H?d  to 
fe  to  the  public  mind  the  possibility  and  usefulness  of  such 
f^nter^msc*  upon  a  larger  scmle. 

Charters  for  roads  of  more  importanf*e  were  now  obtained  in  ISIas- 

'^diibfctts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,    Pennsylvania,   Maryland    and 

I  Carolina,  whose  example  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  other 

%    Tn  1S2.S  work  was  begun  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rall- 

I,  and  In  1H29  on  the  South  Carolina  Kailroad— at  present  two  of 

(inist  works  in  the  country. 

Ifinot  until  about  the  year  1850,  liowever,  that  our  railroad 

AD  t'^  •>— -M  anythiui;:  like  its  present  im[Mirtance.     The  fol- 

'.  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  our  industry 
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Xumber  of  miles  iii  1838 

^'  It^ 

u      o      i.  1^14 

'^      "  184(3 

**      "  184S 

*  IboO 

"     **  185:i 

-      '^      "  1854 

..       u      u  J35JJ 

..        .»        a  ig.5g 

u      ..      **  13^ 

u          u         u  ig^^5 


1,843 

2,1G7 

4.803 

4,2«-5 

6,491 

8,827 

12,841 

19,195 

23,724 

27,15H 

31,18,> 

3o,93.5 


I 


At  present  the  nunil>er  of  miles  in  oj>eration  is  about  40,000» 
There  is  a  continuoiis  railway  connection  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  San  Francisco  oa  the  Pacific  coast. 
All  the  prominent  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  are  con  net-ted  by 
means  of  raiUrays,  and  the  moat  distant  part<?  of  the  country  are 
brought  withiti  a  few  days'  travel  of  each  otfien 

The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  invcnte<l   by  Professor  Morse, 
about  the  year  1840,  and  in  1844  he  erected  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty  milea,  the  first  line  ever  established  in  ■ 
the  United  Staters  or  in  the  world.     This  line  was  extended  north- 
ward, in  1845,  through  Philadelphia  and  New  Yoriv,as  far  as  Boston, 
The  telegraph  wires  of  the  United  States  now  form  a  network  over  I 
the  Rcpnblie,  and  would  make  a  continnous  line  of  more  than  60,000 
miles.     This  includes  the  overland  line  between  the  Missouri  River  * 
and  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Portland,  Oregon.     The  American  I 
wires  arc  also  connected  with  those  of  Europe  1>y  means  of  the  Atlan- 
Uc  cables,  between  New  Fonndland  and  Ireland,  and   France.     It  is 
y^poseil  to  con>itruct  another  line  from  Portland,  Oregon,  along  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  to  the  northern  part  of  Alaska,  from 
which  a  cable  is  to  be  laid,  vid  Kamtchatka,  to  the  month  of  the 
Amoor  River,  in   Asia,  to  connect  with  a  line  through   Asia  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  Russia, 

EDUCATION. 


St. 

4 


The  first  settlers  of  the  States,  with  a  wise  foresight,  were  prompt 
to  provide  for  the  ednc-ation  of  their  descendants.  Almost  their  first 
act  was  to  found  a  system  of  comnmn  sachools,  upon  whi<'h  the  estab- 
lishment's of  the  present  day  arc  modelled.  They  also  made  pmvision  M 
for  securint^  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  higher  and  nobler  branches 
of  learning.     William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia,  Harvard  Col- 
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Ififje,  in  Massachusetts,  Yale  College,  in  Caimecticut,  and  Columbia 
CoWe^  in  New  York,  (or  King's  College,  as  it  was  forcDerly  called,) 
wtre  fouuded  within  a  very  short  period  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Colonies, 

*^The  general  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  three  heads,  as  follows  :  1.  ElcDientary  or  Primary 
Ivhication,  taught  in  tiie  public  schools ;  2.  Academic  or  Secondary 
EJiicaliun,  pursued  in  academies,  higli  sc^hools,  private  seminaries,  etc. ; 
wd  3.  Collegiate  or  Su|>erior  Education,  acquired  in  such  institu- 
tions as  erabmce  a  eoui^e  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of 
granting  the  dcgi*ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  Hon,  Henry  Barnard  extends  the  classification  as  follows : 

**4.  Profcsslooa]  or  Special  Education. 

ifc*  Tlicology.    b.  Law.     c.  Medicine*    d.  Eugineermg.    e.  Agricul- 
ture,   f.  Mechanics,     g.  Commerce,    li.  Teaching,     i.  Fine  Aria, 
j.  Deaf-mutes,     k.  BlintL     1.   Idiots. 
**5.  Suiiplemeutary  EduLution. 

11.  Eveuiug  .Schools,     b,  L3'ceuiiis.     c.  Courses  of  Lectures,    d.  Li- 
braries of  CirculalioQ,     e.  Libraries  of  llcrereuce,    f.  AduU  Schools. 
g.  Mechanic  Societies, 
"ft.  Reformatory  Schools, 
'*7,  Orphan  Houses. 

*'S.  Societies  fur  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  scieDce,  the  arts, 
Md  education. 

'*The  general  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States 

^originate<l  with  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England ;  where,  as  early 

'fis  162s,  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 'every  child  '  in 

^Wi-gcttlements,     In  1637,  a  school  was  ordered  to  be  provided  Ibr 

kveiy  neighborhood  of  50  families,  and  another  for  a  higher  grade 

[^  instniction  for  every  100  families.     A  sum   sufHcient  to  maintain 

iW^  schools  was  annually  raised  by  a  town  tax,  voluntiirily  iniposcd, 

land  each  school  district  drew  its  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  for  its 

«wn  school  or  schools.     Thus  the   property  of  the  town  was  made 

liable  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  children. 

'*The  same  system,  with  various  modifications,  has  gmdnally  cx- 

dd  itself  to  most  of  the  States  in  the  LTnion,  and  in  part  has  been 

[■^'ted  Qpon  by  the  General  Government.     Chancellor  Kent  says  :  *  It 

'iJwljoen  utdformly  a  part  of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  to 

[provide  for  public  schools.     The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  the 

^ct8  admitting    into  the  Union,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mi^^fJ^ri, 

isiaoa,  Florida,  Arkansas,  etc.,  all  provide  for  the  appropriation  of 
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lauds  in  each  township  for  tlie  use  of  public  schools/  The  amount  of 
lands  thus  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  up  to  January 
l5t,  1854,  is  exliibited  in  tho  subjoined  table: 


guu«». 

AcrtM. 

gmtw  noA  tvrHtaeim, 

Acre*. 

Florida     ..... 
Alalmma  ..... 
Mi.-^sissippi    .... 
Louisiana      .... 
jVikansart ..... 

Olii<J 

Michigan 

Indiana    ..... 
Illiuois      ,     .     .     .     , 

908,530 
tK}2,774 
837,.j«4 
780,044 
880,400 
701,4^8 
1,007,307 
aTO,317 
978,755 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wisconsin      .... 

California 

Miauesoia  .... 
1  Oregon .,,... 
,  New  Mexico  .... 

Utah 

ToUl 

1,101M39 

005,144 

058,048 

0,71*1.324 

5,nsi  1,224 

12,14U1KJ7 

7,493,120 

ti,<;Sl,707 

48,000,535* 

*'  The  table  given  on  the  following  page  shows  the  number  of  public 
schools,  aeadcTnies,  and  colleges,  with  tlieir  incomes  and  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  also  the  number  of  libraries  and  volumes, 
of  the  several  States',  as  derived  from  the  Census  of  1860. 

"  Maine  has  one  pupil  at  school  to  every  3*2  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  being  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  State  or  country. 
In  the  whole  United  States  the  proportion  at  school  is  1  to  4*0,  not 
including  slaves,  or  1  to  6*7,  including  slaves^  cither  of  which  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  Denmark, 
where  the  proportion  is  1  to  4*0. 

**A  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education 
has  been  manifestetl  within  the  last  few  ycai^s;  especially  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  Public  sentiment  has  demanded  a 
higher  standard  of  qualification  in  the  teachers  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
normal  schools,  expressly  designed  for  their  insti'uelion  and  training, 
Imve  been  established  in  several  States  j  besides  which,  teachers  meet 
regularly  in  convention,  to  interchange  views  upon  the  best  methods 
of  teaching;  thus  opening  a  larger  field  of  comparison,  and  stimu- 
lating through  emulation  to  far  greater  efforts  for  improvement. 
These  conventions,  we  believe,  are  now  held  in  every  free  State  in 
the  Union,  and  in  some  States  they  assemble  twice  annually  in  each 
county;  the  sessions  generally  continuing  a  week.  The  classification 
of  schools  is  also  undergoing  a  thorougli  revision.  Union  schools,  or 
what  is  termed  the  *  graded  system,'  which  comprises  high,  grammar, 

*  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  19'J4. 
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intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  are  being  establijshed  in  all  fti 
principal  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  By  placing  the  dassefl  in  ^jji 
intermediate  and  primary  schools,  in  charge  of  competent  female  jj^ 
structors,  school  committees  are  enabled  to  secure  the  senrioeB  ^oim 
teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  more  advanoed  pnp^^ 
without  increasing  the  aggregate  cost  of  tuition. 

"  The  education  bestowed  in  many  of  the  high  schoolgi  especially  m 
the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia  High  SchoQli 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  equal,  if  not  superior^  in  dl 
that  relates  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  to  that  of  any  other  iniilh 
tution,  of  whatever  class,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

"  It  should  be  remarked  that  not  only  in  the  public  sohools  (which 
are  especially  referred  to  in  the  forgoing  observations),  but  also  in 
the  various  private  schools  throughout  the  country,  renewed  zeal  hiB 
been  manifested,  and  important  improvements  have  been  made."* 

Scientific  Institutions  are  yet  in  their  iufiincy  in  the  United  Stato^ 
but  are  growing  in  number  and  importance.  One  of  them,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  already  holds  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  tfaii 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  country.  In  1860,  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
poriodicals  published  iu  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 

was  as  follows : 

Dailies, 3S7 

^Scini-Weeklies, ,  79 

Tri-Weeklies, 86 

Weeklies, 3,173 

Monthlies, 280 

Quarterlies, 30 

Annuals, 16 

Total 4,051 

These  were  divided  as  follows : 

Political 3,242 

Religious, 277 

Literary,       298 

Miscellaneous, 234 


Lippit  ^^lOaisettoer,  p.  1095, 
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Tbdr  circulation  was  as  follows  :^ 

Daflies, 1,478,486 

Semi-Weeklies, 176,165 

Tri-Weeklies 107,170 

WeekUes, 7,681,980 

Monthlies, 3,411,969 

Quarterlies, 101,000 

Annuals, 807,760 

Taking  the  aggr^te  annual  circulation  (the  above  statements  re- 
peseDting  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  at  each  stated  issue 
of  the  journals),  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of  copies  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  printed  annually  in  this  country,  in  I860;  was 

927,951,648. 

POST   OFFICES. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1863,  there  were 
29,047  post  offices  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Thie 
aggregate  length  of  mail  routes  was  139,598  miles.  The  annual  ex- 
pQuiitares  of  the  I>^partment  were  $11,314,206,  and  t^e  receipts 
111,163,789,  leaving  a  deficit  of  8160,417.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1865,  were  $14,556,158,  and  the  expenditures 
{13,694,728,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $861,430.  The  number  of  postage 
stamps  issued  duriug  the  latter  year  was  387,419,455,  which  yielded 
the  sum  of  ?12,099,787.  The  number  of  stamped  envelopes  sold, 
25,040,425,  which  yielded  3724,135.  The  foreign  postage  for  the 
same  year  reached  the  sum  of  §1,819,928. 


RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  the  establishment 
of  any  State  religion,  and  places  all  religious  sects  upon  a  footing  of 
quality  by  leaving  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  "  free  to  worship 
God  after  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience/'  All  churches  and 
ministers,  therefore,  derive  their  incomes  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  own  congregations. 

The  principal  religious  sects,  and  their  respective  strength,  in  the 
year  1860,  are  shown  by  the  following  table :  * 

*Appleton'8  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xv.,  p.  814. 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  1860. 


NAMES. 

African  MethodisU 

BaptistB,  R^alar 

Anti-Mission 

Seventh  Day 

Siz-Prinoiple  

Free-Will 

River  Brethren 

Winebrennarians 

Dunkers 

Mennonttes 

Dlsoiples  (Campbellites) 

Ghristiani  (Unitarian) 

Congregationalists,  Orthodox 

"  Unitarian 

Episcopal 

Friends,  Orthodox 

"      Hioksite 

German  Evangelical 

German  Reformed 

Jews 

Lutherans 

Methodists,  Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Protestant. 

Wesleyan 

Mormons. 

Presbyterians,  Old  School 

New  School 

Cumberland 

United  

,     Associate  Reformed 

Protestant  Reformed  Dutch 

Roman  Catholic 

Second  Advent. 

Shakers 

Swedenborgians   

United  Bretheren  (Moravians) 

United  Brethren  In  Christ 

Universalists 


ChnrchM. 

liinbten!. 

103 
8,970 

12,678 

1,800 

850 

56 

75 

18 

16 

1,298 

1,246 

80 

65 

276 

140 

160 

250 

300 

250 

2,000 

2,000 

2,200 

1,500 

2,676 

2,531 

261 

297 

2,046 

2,079 

1,150 

1,020 

360 

170 

2,017 

1,134 

0,992 

6,934 

2,591 

1,400 

2,200 

623 

565 

2,767 

3,684 
""927 

1,188 

634 

408 

94 

409 

410 

2,517 

2,317 

67 

49 

32 

46 

913 

1,278 

1,202 

69:J 

Men 


1,0 


«  1 


CITIES. 

The  largest  city  in  the  United  States  is  the  city  of  New  "5 
which,  in  1860,  had  a  population  of  813,669,  and  in  1870  a  po 
tion  of  942,337,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year ;  though 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  actual  population  exceeds  1,000 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  c 
Union  according  to  the  last  three  censuses : 


cvriMS. 

Pbiladolpbii^  Punn 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BL  Loui«,  Mo 

C1iicagt>*  Hi 

BaHimorGf  Md ,., 

Boston^  Mass «., 

Cittcinnntl,  Ohio,,,, 
New  OrleAQs^  La..., 
San  Fm&giHQj  Oal, 


1570. 


imu. 


671,022 
;{0MOO 
310,^04 
L*0S,tl77 

230,530 
210,239 
I  y  1.322 


,565,529 
266,86! 
'21?,41S 
1100,260 
1212,41^ 
177,841 
161,144 

I  dd,802 


taso, 


OITIEB. 


108,782  Buffalo,  N-  Y....... 

96,838  WasbiiigtoD,  1).  C. 

77,880; 'Newark,  N.J 

20,903^1  Louisville,  Ky.-... 
ItiO.OaJ  Cleveland,  Ohio... 

L^fi,88Ii'Pitt»burg,  Pa 

115,130   " 


iMilwaukee^  Wia... 


187(1. 

1860. 

117^115 

S1J39 

1&9,2M 

61,122 

1C3,059 

7lr«41 

1011.754 

eS,U.^3| 

02.S46 

4;i,tl7 

BB,2.U 

4%2U 

82,M7 

20,338 

79,m 

45,61  S 

Tl,4tB 

U,2U 
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tl 


anE?. 


y.y. 

f»R.  I 

N.  Y 

,V. 

Hayui,  Conn,«.. 
S.  C ,. 


tMw 

N.H.... 
P» 

J^hi 

«WMlIle,  hu\ 

««"«<»,  S.  V... 

^ttW,  N.  J 


TlfTO. 

09,422 
RS,906 
62,315 

51,086 

60,840 

43,95f5 

46,iSl 

4.1»0^8 

41,11)5 

4U,02S 

4fl,2J6 

39.634 

37,180 

48.?  1  • 

35. 

33,  v. 

33,74i 

S3,5«J 

33,260 

32.57tf 

33,184 

31,414 

30,841 

28,S(21 

2H.80i 

3fl.&4A 

2ft,323 

28,233 

2B.790 

25,86A 

34,605 

24,117 

34.053 

23,6ae 

23,t00 

22,874 

22.M9 

2-  ■ 

2l! 

20," 

20,b.^oi 


IMO. 


62,367 
50,666 
48,201 
28,702 
37,910 
89,267 
40.622 
39,235 
28,119 
24,960 
8«,$27 
S3,6S3 
26,060 
29J52 


la,i^i^4 
19.586 


20,081 
29.258 
26,341 
21,258 
17,639 


13.76H 
25.06& 
19.083 
14,026 
15,199 
16.088 


22.253 


2fl,107 
13,405 


14,045 


1860. 


CITira. 


50,763}  Bmngor,  Me 
41,513  Lftucastor,  Pa, 
36,403  SaTftnnftb,  (U 

iPougbkcepsio,  N.  T.. 

27,570  Ctimdon.  N,  J. 

20,.345  Dttvouporl,  Iowa 

42,986''St,  Piiul,  Minn..., 

28.785  iErie,  Pa 
22,271 
17,049 
33,883 

8.839 
15,215 


17,882 
11,334 


Wheeling.  W.  V*....., 

Norfolk,  Vh 

Tftuntcin,  M(ui« 

Cbvlspu,  Ma.«fl .'.... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

13,555'' LcAVcnivorth,  Kan,.. 

8,034  Port  Wayne,  Ind 

Springfiold,  Ul 

lAobum,  N.Y 

■Ncwburgli,  N.  Y...„, 

AtluDtii.  Oft 

llNorwicb,  Conn 

10,iJ77  SocrAincnlo,  Col .- 

20,515' Omttbn,  Neb 

20,815.  Elmini,N.Y., ......... 

1.^,079  iLookport,  N.  Y 

8.:  >ter,  M»l« 

N.  Y. 

ft,^  runswick.N.J 

17,21G|  .New  Albftay,  lod.... 

l't^257l'(lhlveflton,  Texas 

n.524|^Ncwburyport,  Mm*.. 

11,766' Alcximdnn,  Vn... 

10,165|  Wibniiigton,  N.  C 

Newport,  R.  I 

Llttlo  Rock,  Ark 

'         iL  N.  H 

iineo.  Iowa,... 
,,  uryf  CoBo..... 

TMi\  StL»htia,  N,  H 

., i  rUWffb,  N.  c 

'    ^'        '       '   ri.  Conn.. 

,,  > .  Nov.* 


SO.t:' 


1870. 


.jlToprka,  K«-tn. 


20,600 
20.233 
28,235 
20,080 
20,045 
20,043 
20,031 
19,646 
19,282 
19,256 
18,620 
18,547 
18,404 
17.849 
17.718 
17,365 
17,225 
17,014 
16,986 
16,653 
16,484 
16.083 
16,863 
15,458 
16.387 
15,S57 
15,050 
14,27;f 
13,818 
13,595 
13,570 
13,446 
12.521 
12.380 
12.241 
12.035 
10,826 
10,543 
19,149 
9,r»T6 
8,293 
7,008 
6.790 


1860. 


1«50, 


iffilis 

12,'309 

n'.267 
10,401 

14,639 
15,376 
13,395 

14,326 

7,429 

•...•4 

.,.M. 

H..»M 

14,04a 
13,786 

»•#••• 

10,904 

12,647 

7.307 

13,401 

9^,896 
9,672 

10,608 



10,«i)4 
10,066 

loViii 

2,874 

■•■(■< 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  Gov<?rDincnt  of  the  United  States  is  a  Coiifixlcration  of  the 
"wuious  States,  each  and  all  of  which  have  delegated  a  certain  share 
of  tlieir  powers  to  a  General  Government  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
prijl«5c{ii>n.  This  Gencml  Government  is  controlletl  by  a  written 
Cocmtitution,  which  has  been  ratified  by  each  State,  and  has  thus  been 
Biade  the  supremo  law  of  the  land.  By  the  terms  of  this  Constitu- 
ti'n],  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  to  the  General  Government  are 
iy^:t\Hl  to  the  several  States  and  to  the  people  thereof,  bijt  in  the 
RXmnM5  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  the  General 
trovcrnment  is  independent  of  and  supreme  over  all  the  States. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  three  coordinate 
Ijiunches— the  RvcetUlvej  the  Zojwlative,  and  the  Judiciary, 
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The  Executive  branch  consists  of  a  President  and  Vi(!e-Presideiit, 
elected  for  four  years  by  electoi's  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  in  each 
State.  The  number  of  electors  chosen  in  each  8tiite  is  equal  to  the 
Dumber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  that  State  at  the  time 
of  the  election.  Thus  a  State  having  four  Representatives  in  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  and  two  Senators  in  the  upper  House,  is 
entitled  to  six  electors  in  an  election  for  President.  It  h  usual  for 
the  electoi-s  to  cast  their  votes  iu  accordanee  with  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  expressed  by  the  popular  vote, 
hut  it  seems  ocrtaiu  that  it  >vafc5  the  original  design  of  the  Coustitution 
that  the  electors  upon  being  chosen  by  the  people  should  be  free  to 
elect  a  President  of  their  own  choice.  A  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  m  necessary  to  a  choice.  If  no  i:>erson  be  chosen, 
then  the  names  of  the  three  persons  receiving  tlie  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  shall 
proceed  to  vote  by  States  (each  State  having  but  one  vote,  and  a 
majority  of  States  being  necessary  to  a  choice)  for  President,  or  Vice- 
President,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  event  of  a  failure,  by  both  the 
electors  and  the  House  of  Repi-esenttitives,  to  elect  a  President  before 
the  4th  of  March,  next  following,  then  the  Yice-Pi*esidcnt  shall  act 
as  President,  Li  ca.5e  the  electors  fail  to  choose  a  Viee-Prefiideut, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  proceed  to  choose  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  the  two  highest  numbci^  on  the  list,  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  being  necessary  to  an  election. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales  is  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mander-! n-ehief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofifences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im|x^chment;  he  makes  treaties, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  nominates  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  foreign  ministers,  and  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  w^hich  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by  tlie  Senate  before  the 
official  can  enter  upon  his  office,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, may,  at  his  pleasure,  remove  any  officer  of  the  Government  sub- 
ject to  his  nomination.  He  may  be  imj^eached  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  be  removefl,  if  con victeth  Tlie  articles  of  i m peacli- 
ment  must  be  presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tried 
by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high  court  and  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  succeeds  to  his  office, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  becomes  the  acting  Vice- 
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President  of  tbe  United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
eiecuie,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  the  Jaws  of  the  United  States  as  pre- 
smlted  by  Congress. 

The  Vice-President  is  tx-ofjUcio  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  President,  as  explained  above, 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States,  Should  he  die,  resign,  or  be 
removed  from  his  ofl&ce,  the  President  j^ro  tempore  of  tlie  Senate  be- 
comes the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ability of  all  three  of  the  officials  named  above,  the  Speaker  of  the 
HoDse  of  Representatives  becomes  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  usually  chosen  near  the 
dose  of  each  session  with  a  view  to  the  contingency  we  have  men- 
tione<K  The  8i>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  at 
llie  beginning  of  each  Congress — that  is,  every  two  years, 

The  Legislative  branch  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

tBBtfttives,  which  constitute  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,     The 

Senate  is  composed  of  two  meml>ers  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 

L^ialature  thereof,  for  §ix  years,  so  that  one-third  of  the  whole 

r  of  Senators  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  every  second  year.     A 

:  i  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  nine 

years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     The  Senate  has  power  to  ratify 

or  rt^joct  all  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Powers, 

and  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  to  office  under  the  Government 

^tibniitted  to  it  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States*     The  House 

of  Kcpresentatives  ia  composed  of  Representatives  chosen  by  the  people 

,+M    ^.  ^  ,  ^^^  every  two  years.     A  Representative  must  be  at  least 

.  age,  have  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

and  a  resident  of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen.     Representatives 

^ned  among  the  States  according  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 

idinff  idiots  and  Indians  not  taxed.     The  ratio  is  cbantred 

with  the  increase  of  population.     The  number  of  Representatives  is 

1  by  law  to  241,  besides  delegates  from  each  Territory.     Each 

,  whatever  itfi  population,  must  have  at  least  one  Representative. 

M'gates  from  the  Territories  are  allowed  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 

House,  and  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  debates,  but  have  no 

Votes.    All  bills  for  raising  revenue  and  for  taxation  must  originate 

«>  tbe  House  of  Representatives.     The  Senate  represents  the  States 

of  tlic  Unitm  in  their  sovereign  capacity  (each  State  being  made  equal 

ifl  tliat  hydy  by  having  t\^'0  votes),  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

tile  iJeople. 
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Congress  has  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes^  duties,  imi>osts»  ant 
excises,  to  provide  for  the  coraraon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  hut  is  required  to  make  all  such  impositions  nniform 
throughout  the  Unitetl  States.  It  has  power  t(»  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  tlie  United  States,  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
foreign  and  inter-State  trade  of  the  Union,  and  to  regulate  the 
traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  make  all  laws  respecting  the  subjects 
of  naturalization  and  bankruptcies;  to  regulate  the  coinage  and  value 
of  money,  to  fix  the  value  of  foreign  money,  and  to  adjust  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures;  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons counterfeiting  the  money  or  securities  of  the  United  States;  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads;  to  regulate  the  granting  of  copy- 
rights and  patents ;  to  regulate  the  courts  of  the  United  Statues,  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court;  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas;  to  declare  war»  conclude  peace,  and  regu- 
late all  matters  appertiiining  thereto  ;  to  raise  an  array  and  navy,  and 
provide  for  their  support;  to  call  forth  the  militia  when  their  services 
are  needed,  and  provide  laws  for  their  government  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States;  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  forts,  areenals,  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  and  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  seat  of  government  is  located. 

A  bill  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum  in  each  house,  and  receive  the  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  it  can  become  a  law.  Should  the  President 
object  to  a  bill,  or  a  part  of  its  provisions,  he  must  send  it,  with  his 
objections  in  writing,  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  when  that 
house  must  proceed  to  reconsider  it,  and  if  two-thirds  of  each  house 
sustain  the  bill,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  it  becomes  a  law  without 
the  approval  of  the  President.  1£  the  President  does  not  return  a 
bill  in  ten  days,  Sabbaths  excluded,  it  Incomes  a  law  without  his  ap- 
proval, provided  Congress  is  still  in  session  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  days ;  but  if  Congress  shall  adjoum  before  the  ten  days  have  ex- 
pired, the  President  may  defeat  the  bill  by  keeping  it  over  until  ailer 
the  adjournment.     This  is  usually  terme^i  a  "pocket  veto." 

The  Judiciaiy  branch  of  the  Government  consists  of  one  Supreme 
Court,  9  Circuit  Courts,  ajid  47  District  Courts.  The  Supreme  C^urt 
is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  Union,  and  consists  of  one 
Chief  Justice  and  8  Associate  Justices,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  re» 
tain  their  offices  during  good  behavior.     The  Supreme  Court  holds 
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ioD  annaally,  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  December.  A 
Circuit  Court  is  held  twice  a  year  in  each  State  by  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  District  Judge  of  the  State  or  district  in  which 
tk  ofiart  is  held.  The  District  Courts  are  held  by  special  judges, 
tj^ually  oDe  for  each  district.  The  United  States  or  Federal  Courta 
'  Ifction   in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 

*  I  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ti*eatiea  made  under 

li>eir nuthority ;  in  all  cases  concerning  foreign  ministers  and  agents; 
in  all  QoscB  of  marine  jurisdiction;  in  all  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party ;  in  all  cases  between  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between 
ntirens  of  the  siime  State  claiming  lands  under  the  grants  of  another 
and  between  a  State  and  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
or  subjects.  Each  District  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
provided  with  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  marshal. 

The  States  are  sovereign  in  themselves,  and  as  regards  their  own 
affairs.  The  Government  of  each  one  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
Stales^  consisting  of  an  Executive  or  Governor,  a  Legislature,  com* 
pceeil  of  two  houses,  all  elected  by  the  i>eople,  and  a  judiciary.  Each 
State  ie  independent  of  all  the  others,  and  subject  only  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Each  is  required  to  accord  full  faith 
and  crpdit  to  the  trartsactions  of  the  others,  provided  they  are  not 
trary  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  States  may  not  enter 
any  combinations  with  each  other  not  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
'^ilutioii,  nor  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace,  nor  make  war  n<ir  conclude 
peaop,  A  State  may  not  impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  trade  be- 
tween tlie  States,  or  levy  or  collect  imposts  of  any  kind  upon  any  but 
its  own  citizens. 

The  Territories  are  the  common  property  of  the  United  States, 
W,  are  governed  by  Legislatures  elected  by  their  own  inhabitants, 
and  hy  Governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  A 
Toiritury  having  a  number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  one 
'^'P'^escntative  in  Congress,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
^^^.  It  must  first  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  which  must  be  rati- 
""'1  W  the  people  of  the  Territory  at  the  polls,  and  submitted  to 
Coijj^rcss  for  its  approval.  If  approved  by  Congres.s,  the  President 
*tia!l  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the  Territory  duly  admitted  as 
^  State,  and  the  new  State  shall  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil 
Slates. 

Titles  of  nobility,  acta  of  attainder,  and  ex-post  facto  laws  are  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  States, 
No  criminal  can  be  sheltered  by  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  Territory 
in  which  he  may  take  refuge,  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  his  offence  was  committed.  Citizenship  of  a  State 
confers  all  such  privileges  in  the  several  States.  Trial  by  jury  is  se- 
cured for  all  offences.  No  preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religion 
by  the  Government^  but  equal  rights  and  privileges  are  secured  to  all 
sects.  The  privacy  of  the  house  of  a  citizen  is  secured  against  unlaw- 
ful violation  by  search,  seizure,  or  by  quartering  a  soldier  upon  him. 
in  time  of  peace.  Excessive  bail  or  fines,  and  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments are  forbidden,  and  no  one  may  be  tried  twice  for  a  capital 

oftenee. 

THE    ARMY. 

The  military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  as  reorganized  by 
the  Act  of  July  28th,  1866,  consists  of  10  regiments,  or  120  com- 
panies, of  cavalry,  5  regiments,  or  60  companies,  of  artillery,  and  45 
regiments,  or  450  companies,  of  inflintr}*,  making  an  effective  force 
(should  the  maximum  strength  of  all  the  regiments  be  attained)  of 
76,000  men,  divided  as  follows:  artillery  7000,  cavalry- 14,000,  in- 
fantry 55,000.  At  present  the  effective  strength  of  companies  has 
been  fixed  as  follows :  for  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiller}'^  (heavy),  64 
privates,  and  for  light  artillery  122  privates;  making  an  aggregate 
strength  of  54,302  men.  Besides  this  force,  the  militia  of  the  States, 
which  in  many  of  them  is  well  organized  and  effective,  may  be  called 
into  service  by  the  General  Government  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
promptness  with  wliich  such  appeals  have  always  been  res{>onded  to 
by  the  States,  shows  that  the  real  available  force  of  the  Republic  is 
more  than  1,000,000  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  at  present 
veteran  soldiers. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  but  it  is  usual  for  him  to  relinquish  the 
active  management  of  its  affiirs  to  the  War  Department  and  to  tbo 
General  of  the  Army,  who  is  its  immediate  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
has  his  headquarters  in  Washington  City.  The  other  officers  of  the 
regular  establishment  are : 

One  lieutenant-general;  5  major-generals;  10  brigadier-generals; 
1  chief  of  staff  to  the  general,  hrigadier-general ;  1  adjutaiitr^ne- 
ral,  brigadier-general;  1  judge-advocate-gcneral,  brigadier- gene- 
ral ;  1  quartermaster-general,  brigadier-general ;  1  commissary- 
general,    brigadier-general;     1    surgeon-general,    brigadier-general j 
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1  pflTmaster-general,  brigadier-general ;  1  chief  of  engineers,  briga- 
lier-^'i»eral ;  1  chief  of  ordnance,  brigadier-general ;  87  colonels ; 
lieuleuant-coloncls;  327  majors;  835  captains j  867  Ist  lieuten- 
ite;  58*5  2J  lieutenants;  6  dmplains. 

A  cousiderable  force  is  re([uired  at  all  times  on  the  western  irontier 
protect  the  settlei-s  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.    The  remiiin- 
?r(if  :he  army  U  employed  in  g:irrisoning  and  protecting  the  forts, 
lis,  and  other  public  property  of  the  Republic. 


THE   NAVY. 

The  naval  establisliraent  of  the  United  States  consists  of  206  vos- 
Is,  carrying  1743  guns.  Of  these,  35  are  first-rates,  carrying  662 
108.  Eacli  vessel  is  of  at  least  2400  tons  ;  the  second-rates,  of  from 
t»  2400  tons,  are  37  in  numlwr,  and  cany  483  guns;  the  third- 
of  from  600  to  1200  tons,  number  76  vessels,  and  carry  414 
l«s;  the  fourth-rates,  under  600  tons,  are  38  in  number,  and  carr>' 
J4guns.  Of  the  above  force,  52  are  iron-clads,  carrying  129  guns; 
«re  screw  steamers,  carrying  038  guns;  28  are  paddle-wheel 
imere,  carrying  199  guns;  and  31  are  sailing  vessels,  carrying  477 

►  active  list  of  the  service  is  as  follows : 
One  admiral,  I  vice-admiral,  10  rear-admirals,  2f5  commodores,  49 
kjHiiins,  89  commanders,  139  lieu  tenant-commanders,  46  lieutenants, 
roasters,  52  ensigns,  157  midshipmen,  67  surgeons,  37  passed  as- 
mt-surgoons,  36  assistant-surgeons,  79  paymasters,  56  passed  as- 
»nt-paymasters,  52  chief-engineers,  90  first  assistant-engineers,  137 
assistant -engineers,  24  third  assistaiit-engineci's,  10  chaplains, 
«i-s,  7  naval  constructors,  5  assistant  naval  constructors,  52 
rains,  57  gunners,  39  carpenters,  31  sailmakers.     In  the  Naval 
my,  there  are  348  niidshipraen  undergoing  instruction,  16  third 
J'<tanl-engineers,  and  1  cadet  engineer. 
The  y<itred  liM  is  as  follows : 

Eighteen  rear-admirals,  60  commodores,  31  captains,  17  coniman- 

*,3  lieutenant-commanders,  6  masters,  1  midshipman,  24  surgeons, 

Ittssed  assistant-surgeons,  3  assistant-surgeons,  14  paymasters,  14 

mt-engineers,  8  chaplains,  2  professors,  6  boatswains,  6  gunners, 

;<»rpentcrs,  5  sailmakers. 

On  tl»e  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  were  115  vessels,  carrying  1029 
IB,  in  commission.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  comprising 
squadrons  on  active  duty: 
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European  Squadron      10  113 

Asiatic              "       7  78 

North  Atlantic "       -    .     15  135 

South        "        "       8  75 

Gulf                    "       10  71 

North  Pacific    "       10  122 

South        "        "•       7  67 

Total         67  661 

FINANCES. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  December,  187 

DEBT  BEARING   INTEREST   IN   COIN. 


Attthorislng 
AeU. 


June  14,  V)8 
Juno  22,  '60 
Feb.  8,  'CI 
March  2,  '61 
July  17  and 
Aug.  5,  'CI 

Feb.  25,  'C2 

March  3,  '63 
March  3,  '64 


Charaater  of 
luoe. 


IIondM 15  per  rt 

Bondii rjperct 

Bonds,  1881 Gpcrct 

BdB.  (Oregon)  '81  6  per  ct 


I  Bonds,  1881.... 
BoDdH,  r>-20'H 


0  per  ct 
6  per  it 


Bonds,  1881 .Gpcrct, 

Bonds,  10-40's....|6  porct, 


March  3,  '64  Bonds,  6-20*8 6  per  ct 

Jnno  30,  '64  Bonds,  5-20'« Cperct 

March  3,  '65  Bonds,  6-20*8 6  perct 

March  3,  '66  Bonds,  6-20*8 6  per  ct. 

March  3,  '65  Bonds,  6-20'a 6  perct. 

Miirch^3,  '65^ond8,  .'v20*« fi  per  ct 

Aggregate  of  Debt  bear'g  Coin  Int.. 
Coupons  due  not  presented 


Amount 
OatttaadloK. 


$  2(VXX»,000 

4,410,000 

18,415,000 

945,000 

189,318,100 

490,209,300 

75,000,000 
194,507,300 

3,123,600 

105,141,750 

180,799,450 

270,309,360 

3.39,846,000 

39,667.250 
$1,943,752,100 

for  payment 


When    RcdcemablQ 
or  PajabU'. 


Piiyable  15  yearn  fn>ui  J.ui.  1,  18.9 

Payable  10  years  from  Jan.  1,  1861 

Payable  after  Dec.  31, 1880 

Redeemable  20  years  from  July  1, 1861. 

Payable  at  option  of  GoTernment  after 

20  years  from  June  30,  ISCl 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  yean 

from  May  1  1862 

Payable  after  June  30,1881 

Redeemable  after  10  and  payable  40 

years  frum  March  1, 1664 , 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  yenm 

from  Nov.  1, 1804 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  years' 

from  Not.  1, 1864 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  yea 

from  Nov.  1,1865 

Redeemable  after  6  and  payable  20  years 

from  July  1, 1806 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  yeant 

from  July  1, 1867 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable  20  years 

from  July  1, 1868 „.. 


Total. 


$416 
91 
4Gfl 
23 

4,732 

2,481 
1,875 

2,432 


625 


933 


6.757, 


8,490^ 


991. 


^,234, 
10,419, 


DEBT  BEABINa  HO 


Authorizing 
AOU. 


Demand  Notes... 
United 
Tender 


July  17, 1861,  Feb.  12, 1862.. 

Feb.  25,  1862,   July  11.  > 

18C2,  3Iarch  3, 1863....:  ]" 

Jnlv  17,  1862,  March  3,1 
1863,  June  30,1864...../ 

Much  3,1863 CcrtitOold 

Aggregate  of  Debt  bearing  no 


Charaotsr  ef 
iMoe. 


Fractional  CortMMy* 
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DEBT  ON  WHICH  INTEREST  HAS  CEASED  SINCE  MATURITY. 


ABilMrUif 


Obarmetcr  of 

iMOf. 


Bonds. 
Boudi 


Bonds,  Texai  Ind.. 

Treasnry  Notes 

Treiuary  Notes 


Trensary  Notes 

Treasury  Notes,  3 

years 

TrtMwary  Notes,  1 

and  2  years 

Certificates  of  In- 

debtedaeas 


Ootnponnd    Inter- 
est Notes 


Temporary  Loan... 

Treasury  Notes,  3 
years 


per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent , 

per  cent 

m.  to  6  perct. 
t«>S4  percent, 
per  cent 


7  3-10  per  cent. 


Ajril  15, 1842. 

J*n.  28,1M7 

Jtfwch  31, 1848..... 

««pt.9,1850 

Prior  to  1857 

*>««.  23,18CT 

Msrch  2,1881...... 

•'niyiT.ian 

^*«fcha,1863 

*Uit:h3,1883. 

^'•wh  8, 1888,  and 
*'nne30,1864 

''^ne  30, 18M. 

•'^n*  30, 1864,  and 
>I*rch  8, 1865.... 

7  3-10  pef  cent... 

'^SSr^.  of  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased 
_  Total  accrued  interest 


per  cent. 
p«r  cent, 
per  cent. 


4,  5,  6  per  cent... 


AmottDt 
OnUtudlnc. 

$6,000  00 
2,150  00 

24,900  00 
242,000  00 

89,625  35 

2,000  00 
3,200  00 

23,350  00 

223,882  00 

6,000  00 

1,995,020  00 

180,810  00 

542,250  00 

$3,341,087  35 

Ifstarsd. 


I>ec.81,1862 

Dec.  31, 1867  I. 

Jnly  I,  '68, 0  mos.  int.. 

Dec,  31, 1864 

At  Tarious  dates 

March  1,1859 

April  and  May,  1863.... 

Ang.  19  &  Oct.  1, 1S6I.. 

Jnn.  7  to  April  1, 1866... 

At  various  dates  in  1866 

Jnne  10, 1867,  and  May 

16,1868 

Oct.  16, 1866 


Aug.  15, 1867,  and  Juno 
15  Hud  July  15, 1868.. 


Aoemcd 
Intercti. 


$360  00 
741  00 

1,281  00 
12,100  00 

2,938  76 
108  00 
195  00 

852  30 

12,266  28 

313  48 


380,111  04 
7.444  24 


19,792  14 


$138,503  24 


DEBT  BEARINQ  INTEREST  IN  LAWFUL  MONEY. 


AaUoriitiif 
Acts. 

Cbaraetsr  of 
brae. 

Bate. 

Amount 
OaUtaading. 

$46,050,000  00 
14,000,000  00 

678.000  00 

Wheu  Redeemsble 
or  Payable. 

Accrued 
iDtcreit. 

^»*rch  2. 1867  and 

Joly  25, 1888..-.. 

^^ly  23,1868„ 

Jtlly  g  1870 

Certiflcatas „... 

Navy  Pension  Fund. 

3  per  ct. 
3  por  ct. 

1   n...  nt 

On  demand  (int.  estimated).. 
Interest  only  applicable  to 

payment  of  peiislonH 

September  1   187r> 

$182,58  i  34 

175,000  CO 
6  7»^0  ()0 

-^SKT-eg.  of  debt  bo 

aring  currency  interest '$.-.9,72S,(M)0  (K) 

Accnipii  liiftTfst 

h^^m  34 

RECAPITULATION, 


Character  of  Inae. 


"^bt  bearing  interest  in  lnwful  money : 

CertiAcates  at  3  per  cent 

Nary  Pension  Fund  at  3  per  c«nt, 

Certificates  at  4  percent , 

Y*ht  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity.^ 

*>«bt  bearing  no  interest : 

Demand  and  Legal'tonder  note* 

Frtctional  currency , 

Certificates  of  gold  depdsited 


$218,977,300  00 
1,724,774,800  00 

45,050,(KX)  00 

14,000,n<W  00 

678,000  00 


356,102,321  00 
39,106,5)10  08 
16,.>82,r,-.'0  00 


Amt.  Oalstanding. 


$1,943,752,100  00 


59,728,000  00 
3,341,087  36 


411,8ol,867  08 


Interctt. 
$40,654,451  07 


364,.364  34 
438,503  24 


41.457,318  65 


$2,460,130,363  08 


Total  amount  outstanding $2,418,673,044  43 

■^otfcldebt,  principal  and  interest  to  date,  including  interest  due  and  unpaid 

Amount  in  Treasury  :    Coin $97,308,677  81 

Currency 28,453.290  62  125,821,868  43 

^JjMms  amount  in  the  Treasury 2,33-^308,49^1  65 

"<H  lew  amount  in  the  Treasnry  on  tbo  Ist  ultimo 2,.^1,784,355  55 

!*«'■«««  of  debt  during  the  past  month 7,475,860  90 

^eMeof  debt  rinco  March  1,1870 104,019,982  52 

^www  of  Debt   since  March  1,  1869,  21    months,  on   shown   by  tliB ■■ 

nionUily  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry $191,154,765  36 
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BONDS  ISSUED  TO  THB  PACIFIC  R.  R.'b  INT.  PAYABLE  IN  LAWFUL  MONEY. 


Jaly  e.  *M 

Jai7  1,  *my  uki 
July  2, 


imXj  1,  '«2,  aad 
Jul  J  2,  'M 

Jnly  1,  'ft!,  Md 
July  2,  M 

Jnly  1,  '02,  and 
Jaly2.'M 

Jaly  1,  'fig,  and 
Joly2,'M.. 

TtiUl 


Bowb  UnkMi  Padflc  Coapuiy. 


Padflc,  late  Union  Pakftr, 
laifteni  DivWon^ 

Bondt  Sicax  City  and  Pacific ^ 

Central  Pacific „ 


Bondi  Central   Branch  U.  P.,  aaaigneea  of 
AchiMa  and  Pike'a  Peak 

Bonda  Western  Pacific^^ .... 


EaMcriaa., 


6  prr  ct.    t37;Z36^13  00 


ftpercL 
6perct. 
6perct. 

6  per  ct. 
6  per  ct. 


8,903,000  00 

i,e2S;33ooo 

2ft,W1.000  00 

1,600,000  00 
1,970,000  00 


•r  PajaMc 


SO  years  fttxn  date 

30  yean  from  date, 
ao  ycnn  from  date. 


$U,n8,832  00 


90  ycnn  from  date. 
30  yenn  from  date. 


Aathorisinf 


Jnly  1,  -62,  4) 

July  2, '«*...; 
Joly  1,  '62,  and 

Jnly2,'M 

Jnly  1,  '62,  and 

Jnly  2, '64. 

Jnly  1,  '62,  and 

Jnly  2, '64 


Jnly  1,  '62, 
July  2,  '64 


Jaly 

Total  iMoed 


Iat«r«rt  Payable 

Rate  of 
laterert. 

latCTMt  ■«. 
cnied  mmA 
not  y«»  pakL 

$680,912  80 

latercBt  paid 
DaUcd  StalH. 

lBt«r«at  re- 
paid by  traat. 
maita,  •«& 

Jan.  1  and  July  1, ) 
Jan.1  and  Jnly  1.; 

6  perct. 

13,713,371  05 

11,434,962  33 

Jan.  1  and  Jnly  1 

6  perct. 

157,575  Oo'  1,212,993  00 

724,8*23  67 

Jan.  1  and  Jnly  I 

6  per  ct. 

40,708  00 

194,207  89 

396  08 

Jan.  1    and   Jnly  1, 
Jan.  1  and  Jnly  1... 

6  per  ct. 

647,025  00 

3,261,767  84 

241,688  70 

Jan.  1  and  Jnly  1 

6  per  ct. 

40,000  00 

3' 1,808  26 

7,401  92 

Jan.  1  and  July  1 

6  per  cl. 

49,250  00 

131,197  no 

S,28l  25 



$1,615,4~0  80 

$8,8l.\34r,  49 

$2,417,493  95 

Balaaeeoflai. 

paid  by 
UalMdStatca. 

$8,278,418  72 

488,160  42 
193,811  81 

3,020,129  14 

294,406  34 

122,916  11 
$6,397,851  54 


The  foregoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  Public  Debt,  as  appears  from  the  books  and 
Treasurer's  returns  in  the  Department  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
1870.  (Signed)  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1868,  were 
$405,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  $377,000,000,  leaving  in  the 
Treasury  a  balance  of  $28,000,000.  Of  the  expenditures  for  the  year 
given  above,  $79,000,000  were  extraordinary. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  were  in  the  United  States  1644 
banks  existing  under  the  National  Bank  Act  of  the  United  States ; 
and  also  297  banks  operating  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States;  making  a  total  of  1941  banks  doing  business  in  the  Republic. 
They  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $486,258,464,  divided  amongst 
the  two  classes  as  follows:  National  Banks,  $419,779,739,  State 
Banks,  $66,478,725.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  statements 
of  the  National  Banking  Association  of  the  United  States,  will  show 
the  condition  of  the  National  Banks  in  January,  1867  : 
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REHOURCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts $608,411,902 

Over  Drafts 

H«al  Estate;,  etc.,       ....,.,...  18,861,138 

Expense  Account 2,79a,322 

Prt^miums, 2,852,94.5 

Cash  Items 101,330,984 

Due  from  National  Banks 92,492,446 

Due  from  other  Banks, 12,981,445 

Bojids  for  Circulation,       ,    ,  339,180,700 

Other  United  States  Bonds, 88,940,W)0 

Billfl  of  other  Banks,      .    .     ,                       .     .  20,381,720 

Specie, 10,634,972 

Lawful  Money 186,611,927 

Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Mortgagee,      1^,072,738 

Aggregate, $1,-506,448, 245 

LIABILITIKS, 

Capital  Stock  paid  in $410,779,739 

Sun»lu9  Pund,       59,967,222 

National  Bank-notes, 291,093,204 

Slate  Bank-notes, 6,961,499 

Ifldividual  Dep^jsits, 553, 179,944 

United  States  Deposits, 27,225,663 

To  United  States  DisburHing  OQit'ei-s,    .    .    .  2,276,385 

Dividends  Unpaid, 

Due  to  National  Banks,     . 92,755,561 

Due  to  other  Banks  and  Bankt-rv,  24,322,014 

ProQts, 26,877,324 

Otlier  items,      .     .  ,    . 

Aggregate^ SI,  506, 448,245 


HISTORY, 

There  is  reasou  to  believe  that  the  savages  who  were  found  in 

America  by  tlie  fii'st  European  settlers  were  not  the  original  inhabi- 

•^  of  the  Continent,  but  that  they  were  preceded  at  a  very  remote 

riod  by  another  aud  a  more  powerful  race,  unknown  and  long  ex- 

■t,  but  which  has  left  vague  evidenec  of  its  existence  in  the  curious 

l^ounds  and  earthworks  which  arc  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 

Jissippi  Valley.     At  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  whites,  how- 

■r,  the  red  men  were  the  sole  human  occupants  of  the  Continent, 

WBfl  covered  with  vast  woods  and  plains  abounding  with  game 

<?very  description,  the  pursuit  of  which  formed  the  principal  oocu- 

ition  of  the  nativeS|  and  furnished  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
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rhe  Indians  were  really  one  people  in  phT-sscal  appearance,  man- 
ners, customs,  religion,  and  in  the  observances  of  their  social  and 
political  systems,  but  were  divided  into  nimieroiis  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  a  dialect  distinct  fiom  that  c^  the  others.  The  tribes  were 
lor  the  most  pan  biac-riy  hostile  to,  and  constantlv  ei^aged  in  war 
with  each  other.  Tiiev  are  generally  divided  into  eight  nations, 
speaking  eight  nt^licaliy  distinct  languages.     These  were : 

A-  The  Alganquin9^  who  inhabited  the  territoiy  now  comprised  in 
the  six  New  England  State?,  the  eastern  part  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Xtw  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
^•*  lar  south  as  Cape  Fear,  a  large  |<irt  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  n'^arly  all  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  ThL?  nation  was  subdivided  into  the  following  tribes: 
the  Knist^-naui,  Otiawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Fojtes,  Menomonees, 
Miaciiia.  Piaakeshaws,  Potawatomies.  Kickapoc^  Illinois,  Sha^-nees, 
Powhatan«.  Coives,  Nanticokes,  Lenni-Lenapes  or  Ddawares,  Mohe- 
?2ins,  Narra$raDset<f,  Pc-quots,  and  Abenakis. 

II.  Ttit  IroqvLolg.  who  occupied  almost  all  of  that  part  of  Canada 
K>uth  of  the  Ottawa,  and  between  Lakes  Ontarto,  Elrie,  and  Huron, 
th'-  greater  part  of  New  York,  and  the  country  Iring  along  the  south 
rhore  of  Lake  Erie,  now  included  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsvl> 
vania.  This  territory,  it  will  be  seen,  was  completely  sturoonded  by 
the  domains  of  their  powerful  and  bitter  enemies,  the  Algonquins. 
The  nation  was  subdivided  into  the  following  tribes:  the  Senecas, 
Cayuzas,  Onondaga!?,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks.  These  ^\e  Mrere  after- 
m-arfls  called  by  the  English  the  Five  Naticms.  In  1722,  they  admitted 
tlie  Tu'^caroras  into  their  confederation,  and  were  aAerwards  called 
tije  Six  Nations.  The  nation  called  itself  collectively  the  Konoskioni, 
or  "Cabin-builder?."  The  Algonquins  termed  them  Mingoes,  the 
French,  Iroquois,  and  the  English,  Mohawks,  or  Mingoes. 

III.  Tlie  CaUucbas,  who  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba  RivcK,  near  the  line  which  at  present  separates  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

IV.  Tfie  Cherokeen^  whose  lands  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Broad  River  of  the  Carolinas,  including  all  of  Northern  Georgia. 

V.  Tfi€  Uchees,  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Cherokees,  along  the  Sa- 
vannah, tlie  rjcr^uee,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Chatta- 
hoochee. They  sfjoke  a  liarsh  and  singular  language,  and  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation. 

VL  The  3£obUian  Aa^ion,  who  inhabited  all  of  (jeorgia  and  South 
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Carolina  not  mentioned  in  the  above  statements,  a  part  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  all  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  Their 
tcmtory  was  next  in  extent  to  that  of  I  lie  Algiinqnlns,  and  extended 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi 
l^iver»  The  nation  was  dividcil  into  three  great  confederations — the 
Ci-eeks  or  Muscogees,  the  Ch«K:ta\vs,  and  the  Chickasaw^ — and  was 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Seminolca  and  Yeraaasees,  \v\\o  were  members  of  the  Creek 
Confetlemtion. 

VII.  The  NateheZj  who  dwelt  in  a  small  territory  east  of  the  Mi*i 
slssippi,  and  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Pearl  River.  They  were  suis 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  tribes  of  the  MubiUan  language,  yet 
remained  until  their  extinction  a  separate  nation,  siieakiug  a  distinct 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  und  worshipping  the  sun  as  thci 
god.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  the  most  civilized  of  all  th 
savage  tribes  of  North  America. 

VIII.  The  iJacoiahs  or  Sioux^  whose  territory  was  lx)unded  on  th 
north  by  Lake  Winnip^,  on  the  south  by  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  oi 
the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Motmtains 
The  nation  was  divided  into  the  following  branches:  the  Winue^ 
bagoes,  living  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ;  thi 
Assiniboins,  living  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  Southern  Sioux,  livin 
between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte;  and  the  ^Minatarecs,  Man<lan 
and  Crows,  who  lived  west  of  the  Assiniboins. 

The  great  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  coaat  w*ei 
jield  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  tlie  Pawnees,  Coraanches,  Apacheeaj 
Utalis,  Black  Feet,  Snakes,  Nezjjerccs,  Flatheads,  and  .Californil 
Indians. 

These  were  the  inhabitants  and  possessors  of  the  country  at  th' 
time  of  its  first  settlement. 

In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Grenoa,  ii 
Italy,  sailing  under  the  orders  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  dis 
coveretl  the  West  Indies  j  and  thus  proved  beyond  all  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  world.  Tliere  is  a  S(!andinavian  tradition  that 
Norwegian  named  Leif,  in  the  year  1002,  on  hifl  voyage  from  Icelau 
to  Grccnliin<i,  was  driven  soutliwai-d  by  storms,  to  a  countr)^  wbicl 
was  unknown  to  Eurot>eans,  and  which  he  called  V inland,  because 
of  the  wild  grapes  with  which  he  fonnd  it  coverc<i  It  is  also  said 
I  that  his  discovery  was  followed  by  several  Scandinavian  settlementa^ 
I  of  which  proved  permanent.     It  is  supposed  by  some  writer! 
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tliat  the  country  alluded  to  as  Vinland,  iu  thla  traditioo,  was  the 
State  of  Bhode  Island ;  bat  as  the  legend  rests  upon  no  solid  founda- 
tion,  the  credit  of  Iiaviiig  l)een  the  fii'st  to  disoover  the  New  World 
must  be  accorded  to  Columbus, 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  John  Cabot,  a  Veuitian,  commanding 
a^Iiip  Ijclonglng  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  discovered  land,  along 
which  he  sailed  to  the  southward  fur  over  lOQO  miles,  makiog  fre- 
fjuent  landings,  and  taking  poe^scssion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  English  King,  The  next  year  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  lefl 
Bristol,  England,  with  two  ships,  to  seek  a  northwest  passage  to 
China,  He  was  stopped  by  the  ice,  however,  and  turned  about  and 
sailed  southward  down  the  American  coast  as  far  as  the  enpes  of  Vir« 
ginia — the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1613,  Ponte  de  Leon, 
acting  under  tlie  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  discovered  Florida, 
awl  took  jjossessron  of  the  country  near  the  present  site  of  the  town 
[>f  St,  Augustine.  A  short  while  after,  he  returned  and  attempted  to 
wtablisli  a  colony.  He  was  attaeked  and  killed,  and  his  followers 
ilriveo  away  by  the  natives.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1523, 
iFolin  Verazzani,  a  native  of  Florence,  w^as  sent  by  Francis  I.,  of 
France,  to  explore  the  New  World.  He  was  fifty  days  in  crossing  the 
ocean,  being  vexed  by  terrible  storms  all  the  way,  and  matle  land  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  the  present  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  He  sailed  southward  for  150  miles,  iu  search 
of  a  convenient  harbor,  but,  failing  to  find  one,  paased  up  the  coast  as 
&r  north  as  Nova  Scotia,  He  visited  New  York  and  Newport  har- 
borg,  OS  they  are  now  called,  both  of  which  are  accurately  described 
ia  the  account  of  his  voyage.  In  1539,  Hernando  de  Soto  landed 
^th  several  hundred  men,  in  Tamim  Bay,  Florida,  and  marched 
Jwrross  the  continent,  defeating  the  natives  on  his  way,  and  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Helena, 
Arkansas.  He  passed  through  the  region  now  comprising  the  States 
t»fGe<jrgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  i>cnctratcd  200 
ruiles  west  of  the  great  river.  Two  yeai*s  after  his  landing  in  Florida, 
lie  wandered  back  to  the  Mississippi,  where  be  died,  and  was  buried 
^t  midnight  in  the  stream.  His  followers,  disheartened  by  his  death, 
'ascended  the  river  in  boats  to  its  mouth,  and,  crossing  the  Gulf, 
«»ught  refuge  in  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico,  where  they  told 
Marvellous  stories  of  the  country  they  had  seen. 
™  For  several  years  there  was  no  further  eflbrt  made  to  colonize  the 
mfw  World,     In  1662,  a  band  of  French  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots, 
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acting  upon  tlie  advice  of  Admiral  Coligni,  endeavored  to  found  a 
ooloDy  here,  for  tlie  purpose  of  eBtablishing  a  refuge  for  French  Pro- 
testauts,  who  should  be  driven  out  of  ibeir  own  eountrr  hy  the  j>eree- 
cutions  of  the  Roman  CathoIii-8.  A  charter  was  grauted  bv  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  and  an  expedition  sent  out,  under  Jean  Ribuult>  which 
made  a  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  in  a  country  wliich  was  called 
Carolina^  in  honor  of  the  French  King.  This  seiilenient  was  soon 
abandoned,  however^  and  another  establislied  on  the  banks  of  the  8t« 
John's  River,  in  Florida.  In  li>G5,  Spain  renewed  her  efforts  to 
colonize  Florida,  An  expedition  was  sent  out  in  that  year,  which 
destroyed  the  French  settlement  on  the  St.  Jolin's  River,  and  mas- 
&acre<l  the  inhabitants.  Having  removetl  their  rivals,  the  Spaniards 
then  procee<ied  to  found  the  town  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  the  oldest 
and  fit^t  {>ermanent  European  settlement  in  the  present  territory  of 
tlie  Union. 

The  English  fiaid  little  or  no  attention  to  ihe  disc-ovrries  of  the 
Cabots  I'or  nearly  a  century.  Then,  alarmcil  by  tlie  elforts  which 
Fmnoe  and  Spain  were  making  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  New  World, 
England  began  the  task  of  colonizing  her  distunt  lands' u|K)n  a  larger 
scale  than  had  been  attempted  by  either  of  her  rivals,  and  was  not 
slow  to  assert  the  claim  which  the  discoveries  of  the  Calxits  had  given 
her,  and  which,  indeed^  she  had  never  relinquished. 

The  first  c<»lor)y  was  sent  out  in  1585,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  established  on  Roanoke  Island, 
in  the  pi-esent  State  of  North  Ciirolina,  a  site  which  Raleigh  had  dis- 
covered during  tiie  previous  year,  and  where  lie  had  been  hospitably 
entertained   by  the  natives.     The  whole  country  was  called  Virginia, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England.     The  colony  did  not  pros- 
per, however,  and   in  a  few  years   it  was  utterly  gone.     In    1606, 
James  I.  divided  the  English  possessions  in  America  into  two  parts — - 
North  Virginia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  to* 
Newfoundland,  and  South  Virginia,  extending  from  the  Pot^unac  to" 
Cu|>e  Fear.     Two  ci>m|ianies  were  formwl  in  England  for  coloniKin^ 
these  regions,  the  London  Company,  which   received  from  tlie  kin 
tho  grant  of  South  Virginia^  and  the  Plymouth  Company,  to  whiehi 
the  king  gave  North  Virginia.     These  companies  agreed  to  Cf>loni«a 
their  respective  grants  with  due  promptness,  and  to  regard  tlie  terri-- 
toiT  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson  as  neutral  ground 
Upon  which  both  companies  were  free  to  make  settlements  at  pleasure, 
^he  London  Company  went  to  work  at  once,  and  sent  over  an  expe— 
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THE  RUnfS  OF  JAMESTOWN:    THE   FIRST   PERMAJ^ENT  ENGLISH   SETTLE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA. 


dition  comroauded  by  Captain  Newport,  which   made  a  lodgement 

tbtt  tiorth  shore  of  the  James  River,  in  the  present  State  of  Vir- 

jttiLi,  on    the    13tli    of    May,   10O7*     They  called    their  settlement 

lamestown,  and    the  river  on   which  it  was  located;  the  James,  in 

itmr  of  their  sovereign.      The    command  of  this   expedition  was 

in    Captain   Newport,  but    the    life   and  soul  of  the  whole 

iking   was    the    celebrated    Captain    John    Binith,    to    whom 

lone  is  due  the  credit  of  carrving  the  colony  firmly  through  the 

angers  and  trials  which  surrounded    ita    infancy,  and    planting   it 

m  a   permanent   basis.      He   explored    the    Chesapeake   and    its 

ibitaries,  of  which  he  made  maps  and  sketches  which  are  noteti 

ly  for  their  accuracy. 
These   voyages   of    discovery    were    made   in   an    open    boat,  the 
of    which    ho   ccnild    not  always   depend    upon*      They  were 
of   romantic  adventure.      In   one  of    them   he   wa<i  captured 
»<i   eonderaned    to   deatli   by   the   Indians,  but   was    rescued    by 
ihontaSy  the  daughter  of  king  Powhatan.     Captain  Smith  made 
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several  voyages  between  England  and  America,  nud  in  1614  explored 
and  made  excellent  drawings  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Pen- 
obscot. To  this  part  of  the  country  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  He  won  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  for  the  whites  in  Virginia^  and  by  his  maps  and  descrip- 
tions did  more  in  England  than  was  done  by  any  other  man  to  arouse 
that  enthusiasm  w'hich  finally  led  to  the  sncoessful  planting  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  America  with  English  settlements. 

The  government  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  at  first  vested  in  a 
council  appointed  by  the  king,  but  this  arrangement  was  found  to 
w^ork  so  badly  that  a  change  was  made,  which  was  followed  by  seve^ 
ral  others,  until  at  length  a  House  of  Burgesses,  chosen  by  the  people, 
was  established.  This  Assembly,  which  was  tlie  first  representative 
body  that  ever  sat  in  America,  met  on  the  19th  of  June,  1G19.  This 
event,  so  important  in  our  histoiy,  Avas  folhjwed  by  two  of  equal 
moment,  one  in  August,  of  the  same  year,  when  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
entered  the  James  River  and  sold  a  cargo  of  20  Africans  to  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  thus  introducing  n^ro  slavery  into  the  Colonies; 
and  another  in  1621,  when  the  cultivatioa  of  cotton  was  begun  in 
Virginia. 

Tiie  Plymouth  Company  made  extensive  preparations  on  paper  for 
the  settlement  of  their  immense  territory.  Their  charter  gave  them 
absolute  property  in  and  authority  over  the  vast  region  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  bounded  by  the  40th  and  48th  parallels 
of  North  latitude^  and  they  prepared  to  make  very  hard  bargains 
with  those  who  wished  to  buy  lands  of  them.  The  first  settlement  in 
their  domain,  however,  was  made  without  their  consent  or  authority, 
by  a  band  of  Puritans,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Carver,  William 
Brewster,  William  Bradford,  Eihvard  Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish. 
This  colony  sailetl  from  Enghmd  on  the  6th  of  September,  1620,  in  a 
vessel  of  180  tons  burthen,  called  the  Mayfl<jwer,  and  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  21st  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
They  numbered  100  men,  women,  and  children,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  found  a  settlement,  which  they  named  Plymouth,  in  honor 
of  the  last  English  port  from  which  they  had  sailetl,  and  where  they 
had  been  kindly  treated.  They  had  no  charter  from  the  king,  or 
sanction  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  but  conducteil  their  enterprise 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  looking  to  God  for  assistance  and  pro- 
tection. While  still  on  their  voyage,  they  arranged  the  form  of  their 
qfovernment.     They  organized  it  u|K>n  a  basis  of  religion  as  well  as 
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received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  chnrch  with 
respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  Tlie  form  of  public  woi^hip  which 
they  instituted  was  witliout  a  liturgy,  diseucumbered  of  every  super- 
fluous ceremony,  and  reihicetl  to  tlie  lowest  stiimlard  of  Calvinistic 
simplicity."  Tlirir  civil  system  was  tburoiighly  republican.  The 
governor  was  tVhosen  by  the  people,  and  Iiis  aet^  were  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  council  consisting  at  tii^t  of  6  and  afterwanls  of  7  as- 
sistants. In  the  beginning  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
whole  people,  but  as  the  colony  oxpundcd  a  legislature  electeil  by  tJie 
people  was  established.  In  1G2U,  the  colony  recetvod  a  charter  from 
Charles  L  of  England.  It  prospered  from  the  first,  and  its  success 
brought  over  other  arrivals  from  EiiglaufL  In  llj 28,  a  settlement 
waa  made  by  a  band  of  Puritans  from  England,  under  John  Endicott, 
at  Salem,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  w^icb  general  name  was  given  to 
the  new  colony.  In  1G30,  a  fleet  with  840  new  settlers,  under  John 
Winthrop,  arrived  from  England,  ami  in  September  of  that  year 
founded  the  city  of  Boston,  which  they  named  iu  honor  of  the  village 
in  England  from  which  the  liev.  John  Cotton,  their  pastor,  came.  * 
New  Bcttlers  now  came  over  by  scores,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  in  HiliO  the  coltjuies  of  Plymouth  and  Ma«sa- 
chusetts  liay  were  united  under  one  government. 

Ill  1623,  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  John  Mason  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  territory  callwl  Tacunia,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Merrimack  and  the  Kennebec.  In  the  same  year 
they  settled  the  cities  of  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire. 
A  French  colony  had  been  planted  in  Maine  iu  1613,  but  bad  been 
hroken  up  by  an  expedition  from  Virginia,  and  the  f]i*st  permanent 
settlements  in  Maine  were  made  by  the  English  at  Saco  and  on 
Monhegan  Island,  in  1622  or  1G23.  These  settlements  some  years 
later  became  a  part  of  the  torritoiy  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  re- 
tained by  lier  until  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1820. 

In  1(>35,  a  company  of  emigrantn  from  Massachusetts,  under  the 
pious  Hooker,  settled  the  region  now  t^om prised  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, by  founding  the  town8  of  Hartfor<l  and  Wethersfield.  The 
DuUtIi  had  built  a  trading  pos^t  and  fort  at  Hartford  in  1633,  and  a 
few  hut^  at  Wethersfield  in  1634,  and  claimed  the  territory  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  but  their  claim  was  not  regarded  by  the  English. 

♦  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  Puritan  Fathers  should  have  giv^n 
their  metropolis  the  riame  of  a  fumouii  Homau  CathuUu  Saint* 
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lo  IG36,  Roger  Wi I  limns,  who  hail  biH^n  exiled  ihmi  MasRaohusette 
in  aocount  of  his  religious  opinion??,  foinuied  the  colony  of  Hhode 
Is^Wd,  by  settling  the  town  of  Providence,  whitli  is  now  the  capital 
^fthe8t«te. 

^•ew  York  was  settled  by  the  Dntch,  but  the  State  was  first  entereti 
")'a  Freudi  navigator  named  Samuel  Champlain,  who  discovered  the 
Iftke  to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  in  Jnh%  lOOff,  and  fought  a 
battle  on  its  shores  with  a  band  of  Mohawks.  He  inflicted  a  eevero 
dereat  u[>oii  thein,  and  from  that  time  the  Six  Nations  were  the  bitter 
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and  lasting  enemies  of  tht'  French.     On  the  Cth  of  September, 
Henry  Hudson,  an   Englisliinan,  sailing    ondcr   the   orders  i 
Dutch  Ea«t  India  Company,  entered  tlie  Bay  of  New  Yorkjdiscovei 
the  greM  river  which  bcitrs  his  name,  and  ascended  it  to  withiQ  a  fei 
miles  of  the   present  city  of  Albany,     He  took    jMxssesaion  of  tl 
country  for  the  Goveruriient  of  Holland,  by  which  it  was  named  Nei 
Xetberlunds.     A  few  years  later  tradin;^  posts  and  forts  were  estaJ 
lished  on  Manliattan  Island   (New  York  City),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  and  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany).    In  1 623,  thirty  f'lroilies  settled 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  called  their  settlement  New  Anj^terdiim,  an< 
in  the  same  year  eightet^n  families  csime  over  to  Fort  Orange.     Fi 
this  time  the  Dutch  settlements  grew  rapitlly.     They  exlendetl  uloi 
the  Hudson,  as  far  eastward  as  Connecticut,  and  as  far  southward 
the  Delaware.     The  Swedes,  who  had  settled  the  latter  river,  and  hi 
villages  along  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  almost  as  far  up  as  il 
present  city  of  Philadelphia,  resisted  the  Dutch  encroach n>ents,  but^i 
finally  driven  away  in  1G55  by  a  military  expedition  of  the  latter,    Tl 
English,  who  claimed  the  %vliole  country  by  right  of  Cabot's  discover] 
finding  that  all  diplomatic  efl'orts  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  abandon  the 
American  Bettlenii-nts  were  vain,  terminated  the  controversy  by  takii 
forcible  possession  of  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  in  1(564.    Thev 
changed  the  names  of  tlie  province  and  the  principal  settlement,  Nei 
Amsterdam,  to  New  York,  and   that  of  Fort  Orange  to  Albany, 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  (afierwards  James  II,, 
England),  to  whom  Clinrh's  IT.  had  granted  the  tcrritorj'. 

Thai;  portion  of  New  Jersey  lying  along  the  Hudson  was  settled  by 
the  Dutcli  about  the  same  time  that*  the  colony  of  Ne\?  Amsterdam 
began  to  attract  emigrants  from   Holhmd»     The  Swedes  settled  the 
southwest  portion  along  the  Delaware,  in    1G27,     It  fell    into   ihe- 
hands  of  the  Englisli  when  New  York  was  seized  by  them,  and 
the  same  time  acquired    the  name  wfiich   it   bears  at   present, 
George  Carteret  and  Lord  B^3^kcley  purchased  the  territ^ory  fi*om 
Duke  of  York,  and  made  it  a  ilistinct  colony,  naming  it  New  Jersey, 
after  the  island  of  Jersey,  of  which  Sir  George  liad  been  governor.     ^^ 

Delaware  was  settled   liy  the  Dutch   in    1630.     They  established^ 
their  settlement  near  Lewes.     In  10:^:3,  jt  was  entirely  destroyed   bj 
the  Indians,     In  1637,  a  company  of  Swedes  and  Finns  made  a 
tlement  on   the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  f^*w  miles  below  Philadel]>hi 
Several   other  settlements  were  fornie<l,  and  the  country  %vas  ealJi 
"^^ew  Sweden.     The  Dutch,  after  protesting  against  this  occupation 
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'oe  territory  by  the  Swedes,  made  war  upon  them,  and  hi  1655  re- 
Quced  the  Swedish  forts,  and  sent  back  to  Europe  all  the  colonists 
^no  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Holland.  The  Delaware  settle- 
'»entB  were  held  hy  the  Dutch  until  the  final  conquest  of  New 
•Vrtherlaods  by  the  English.  The  title  to  the  Delaware  lands  was 
tl'5pQtcd  by  I»i*d  Baltimore,  but  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
^ttosold  it  to  William  Penn,  Penn's  rights  were  sustained  by  the 
English  authorities,  and  the  three  counties  of  Delaware  remained  a 
|*rtof  Pennsylvania  until  1703,  when  they  were  allowed  the  liberty 
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of  forming  a  separate  establishment.     Until  1776,  however,  the 
governor  admiiiLstercd  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania  anil  Delaware, 

In   1G81,  William  Ptoii  prociireil  a  grant  of  the  lands  west  of 
Delaware,  and    in    1082    he  hroitght  over  a  (H)lony  of  Friends, 
Quakers,  ami  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    His  colony  Jlourial 
from  tlie  heginning,  and  hy  treating  the  Indians  with  kindness 
justice  in  his  dealings  with  them,  he  secured  their  warm  friei 
and  a  consequent  imninnity  from   the  savage  warfare  to  which 
other  colonies  were  sul)jected.     There  was  peace  Ijetween  tlie  In 
and  the  whites  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.     About  the  year  17 
there  was  a  large  emigration  of  Germans  to  Pennsylvania, 
settled  ill  the  southern  counties  of  the  colony,  which  are  to  this 
strongly  marked  by  German  characteristics. 

Maryland,  so  called  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Ch 
P,  was  originally  settled  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  under  Cap^ 
William  Claybornc,  who  went  from  Virginia,  and  establislied  them 
selves  on  Kent  Island,  near  tfic  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  T^® 
province  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Bakinriorci 
in  1632.  The  next  year  tlie  first  colony,  consisting  of  201  {icn^oo^ 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  sailed  for  America  in  two  vessels,  callec^  ^^ 
Ark  and  the  Dove*  They  landed  on  St.  Clement's  Island,  on 
25th  of  March,  1634,  and  on  the  27th  began  the  settlement  o^  *• 
Mary's,  in  what  is  now  St.  ilary^s  County  in  that  State,  Their  ^ 
legislative  assembly  met  in  1639,  and  in  1649  passed  the  first 
ever  enacted  in  America  granting  religious  freedom  to  all  pers^^ 
This  memorable  Act  will  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  ^ 
of  Maryland  farther  on. 

In   1670,  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  was  begun  by  Eng 
colonists,  who  first   located  thcoiselves  at   Port  Royal,  but  soon 
moved  to  C'harlestou.     The  country  south  of  Virginia  was  give 
general  name  of  Carolina,  and  was  governe^l  by  the  proprietors  un 
an  ahsuril  constitution  prepared  by  John  Locke.     In  1727,  the  K 
of  England  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and  divided  the  territory 
two  provinces,  called  resi)ectively  North  and  South  Carolina 
ments  in  North  Carolina  were  formed  by  emigrants  from  Virgin 
early  as  1663.     From  tliat  time  this  part  of  the  province  coiiU- 
to  increase  in  ptipulation  ns  rapidly  as  the  BoutJiern  |)art»     A 
large  number  of  French  Calvinista,  about   tlie  ye^r  16f 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  settlefl  in  South  Cftl 
years  later  they  were  followed   by  a  numlx^r  of 
Germans. 
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Gi'or^itt,  originally  a  part  of  Carolina,  was  settled   in  1733,  by  a 

Uod  oC  English  emigrants,  under  General  Jarnes  Oglethorpe.     The 

[Irst  si»ttlenjent  was  made  at  Yamacraw  BIufF,  the  site  of  the  present 

city  of  Savannah,     The  province  was  named  in  honor  of  George  11. 

of  England. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  all  the  English  colonies,  having  been 

[iuuuded  127  years  after  the  landing  at  Jamestown.     During  the  in- 

prval  which  elapsed  between  these  two  events,  the  French  had  firmly 

pUnt«d  themselves  in  Canada,  and  had  established  settlements  along 

jSome  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  upper  Ohio,  and  in  portions  of  Indi- 

[liia,  lllinoisj  and  Louisiana,  and  the  Spanish  had  settled  Florida  and 

liiv:  Mexico,     The  English,  after  tlie  settlement  of  Georgia,  pos- 

K»ed  thirteen  vIg<-»rous  and  flourishing  colonies  in  America,  which 

vere  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  wealth,  and  power.     They  had 

an  aggregate  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  were  actively  eu- 

in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.     The  majority  of 

Ifte  inhabitants  were  from   England,  or  of  English  parentage,  but 

!icpe  was  also  a  liberal  admixture  of  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  and  Ger- 

iMii  elements.      The   prevailing   religious   sentiment   of  the  New 

England   colonies   was   Oalvinistic.      Quakerism    predominated    in 

'enngylvania,   and    Roman   Catholicism   in   Maryland;    while   the 

lurch  of  England  claimed  as  her  children  the  majority  of  the  people 

[Of  New  York  and  of  the  southern  colonies.     African  slavery  had  be- 

p^iuo  firmly  established  in  the  South,  and  the  intlustry  of  that  section 

iad  been  based  upon  it.     The  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  presence 

Wf^ouaiderable  wealth  in  all  the  colonics  of  the  South,  had  rendered  it 

|B5oles8  for  the  better  classes  of  the  people  to  labor  for  tlieir  own  sup- 

Jrt,  and  had  engendered    habits  of  aristocratic  luxury,  while  the 

hmute  had  cast  over  all  ranks  that  fatal  spell  of  indolence  and  lack 

energy  which  has  always  been  the  l>ane  of  that  section.     In  the 

^^Tthern  colonies  labor  was  a  necessity  with  all   classes.     They  had 

Jn  originally  poorer  in  wealth  than  their  Southern  neighbors,  and 

^^^  hhn  a  less  generous  climate,  and  a  soil  which  required   to  be 

^'^rked  with  the  utmost  energy  and  fidelity.     Nature  did  but  little 

them,  and  they  were  forced  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  their 

>^"n  efforts,  a  necessity  which,  though  hard  at  first,  eventually  proved 

leir  greatest  blessing.     They  were  thus  trained  in  habits  of  patient 

Jfl  inteHigent  industry,  which  they  have  left  to  their  children.     By 

le  period  of  which  we  are  writing  (1732)  they  had  made  their  bleak 

iuntry  to  blossom  as  a  rose,  had  established    thriving  cities  and 
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towns,  and,  besides  laying  the  sure  foundations  of  an  enormous  syst 
of  manufactures  and  trade,  had  already  ac^quired  considerablo  weali 
Learning  and  the  refining  arts  were  common  amongst  them, 
land,  it  is  tme,  did  much  to  hamper  and  destroy  the  industry  of  aD 
the  colonics,  hoping  by  this  short-sighted  policy  to  ensure  their 
peudence  up(m  her,  but  American  energy  flourished  in  spite  of 
mother  country. 

Nor  were  the  material  interests  of  the  country  the  only  ones  con- 
sulted.    One  of  the  very  first  cares  of  the  settlers  was  to  establish  a 
system  of  common  school  c<hication.     This  system  was  simple  enough 
at  first,  but  it  steadily  improved,  as  the  colonies  continued  to  pros[)er, 
Schools  were   establishwl    in    Virginia   in    1621,  in    the    Plymouth 
Colony  s<jon  after,  and   in   New  Amsterdam  shortly  after  its  settle- 
ment.    In  1637,  Harvard  College  was  foundetl  in  Massachusetts  j  io 
16J)2,  William  and   Mary  College  was  established  in  Virgin* 
1701,  Yale  College  was  founded  in  Connecticut;  in  1738,  the  (_ 
of  New  Jersey  was  established ;  and  in  1764,  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College  was  foanclcd  in  New  York.     With  the  exception  of  Will 
and  Mar}'  College,  which  was  destroyed  l>y  fire  during  the 
war,  all  of  tbe^e  institutions  are  in  operation  to-day. 

It  does  not  lielong  to  this  portion  of  our  work  to  present  a 
statement  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  colonies 
ing  the  first  century  after  the  settlement  of  the  country.     A  tM^ 
minute  account  will  be  presented  in  the  historical  sketches  of     * 
States,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  mere  general  ou^  ni*^ 
of  the  progress  of  events.  j 

The  first  settlers  found  the  Indians  very  friendly,  and  for  »«ni^ 
time  maintained  kindly  relations  with  them;  but  as  the  nuiul>e  :r  of 
the  whites  increased,  decided  encroachments  were  made  u|3on  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  savages,  and  this,  with  various  other  c^ufles* 
of  quarrel,  brought  about  a  series  of  long  anil  l>loo<ly  wars  \ntl^  the 
Indians,  which  t^ntinued  with  but  slight  interinis.sion  from  the  c3 
of  King  Powhatan,  the  great  Virginian  chief  and  the  friend  of 
whites,  in  1622,  until  the  red  men  were  driven  west  of  the  Missis.sfppi, 
after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England.  They  were  exjicl 
from  the  greater  nnml)er  of  the  Atlantic  States,  or  forced  to  submit 
the  authority  of  the  whites,  by  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  T 
power  was  broken  in  Virginia  by  the  death  of  Opecancanough, 
1644;  in  New  England  by  the  death  of  King  Philip,  in  1676  j  ^tA 
in  the  Cart^Iinas  by  the  destruction  of  the  Yeniassees,  in  \l\h,    ^«** 
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of  tlie  mountains  and  along  the  northern  frontier  thej  were  trouble- 
some for  many  years  later. 

The  French,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  as  energetic  as  the  English 
uioolonijEing  America,  They  had  made  Caoada  a  thriving  province, 
W  settled  Acadie,  and  had  established  a  line  of  posts  between  Mon- 
treal and  New  Orleans.  There  were  sixty  of  these  posts  in  all,  sonae 
*  which,  as  Fort  Duqueane  (Pittsburg),  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  Vin- 
**OQeg,  and  New  Orleans,  have  since  become  im|K)rtant  cities.  Tiiey 
^'^  located  with  an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  their  importance 
»o  securing  the  command  of  the  country,  and,  a»  they  completely 
hemniod  in  the  settlements  of  the  English,  were  not  slow  in  exciting 
^  alarm  and  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  who  claimed   the  entire 
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country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     Nor  was  tlie  jealousy  e 
tirely  upou  the  part  of  the   English.     The   FrencJj,  believing  that 
they  had  securely  cstabiishod  themselves  in  Canada  and  the  north- 
west, were  very  anxious  to  dislodge  tlieir  jKjwerfuI   neighbors  frum 
their  growing  possessions,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sevcD 
century  b<^n  to  incite  the  Indians  to  commit  depredations  upon  th 
English  colonies,  supplying  them  with  arnis  and  ammunition,  aa< 
sometimes  joining  with   them  in  such  expeditions*     New  Englati< 
and    New  York   suffered   severely   from   them,  and   several   to\n« 
(Dover,  N.  H.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and   Deerfield  and   Haverhill 
Mass.,)  were  destroyed  by  bands  of  Indians^  or  French  and  Ind 
and  their  inhabitants  massacred  or  carried  into  captivity.     Open 
tilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  America  broke  out  i 
1690.     This  war  was  really  caused  by  the  English  Kevnlution 
1688,  and  is  known   in  American  history  as   King  William's  'War. 
It  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  terminate^l  by  the  Treaty  of  Rys\v*^c*f 
September  20th,  1697,     During  its  continuance  the  English  colo^^^ 
Buffered  greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,    ^^"» 
in  retaliation,  made  several  attempts  to  conquer  Canada,  but  ^^"rere 
unsuccessful. 

Five  years  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the  War  of  the  Spa-    ^^* 
Succession,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  America,  Queen  Anne's  AYar,  be^S^^ 
in  Europe  (in  1702),     It  soon  spread  to  Aincriea,  and  embroiled 
English  and  French  in  this  country.     The  English  settlements  o 
western   frontier  of  New  England  were  almost  annihilated  by 
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Indians,  while  the   French   were  unusuaJly  active.     Massachus — -^^ 
New  Hampshire,  and   Rhode   Island  made  a  combined  at  tempi 
1707  to  conquer  Acadie,  but  without  success.    In  1710,  an  cxpe<li       tiot^ 
from   Boston  drove   the   French  out  of  Acadie,  and   annexed         ih& 
province  to  the  British  Crown,  "with  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  w'^^jic 
it  still  hears.     In   1711,  two  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  oou«::^uer 
Canada,  but  both  proved  unsuceessfuL     On  the  11th  of  April,  1  ~I3, 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  dosed  the  war,  *^aud  the  land  had  rest  for  ti:*irtj 
years," 

King  George's  War,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  European  history^,  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  began  in  Europe  in  March,  1  V-W, 
and  soon  extended  to  America*  It  lasted  a  little  over  four  years,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix  )a  Chopelle,  Oct^^her 
18th,  1748.  The  principal  event  of  this  war  was  the  mptnre  of 
Louisburg,  the  strongest  position  of  the  French  in  America,  by  a  voir 
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force  from  New  EnglaiHl,  led  by  WilJiiim  Pepperoll,  a  wealthy 
kitliaat  of  Maine,  This  event  did  much  to  encotimge  the  martial 
iirit  of  the  colonists,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  in  the  mother 
intrjr.  At  tlie  coiiclusioa  of  peace,  however,  Jjouisburg  was  re- 
t«l  to  tlie  French. 

In  1749,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  received  orders  from  England 
grant  to  the  "Ohio  Company''  half  a  million  acres  of  land  lying 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Monougaliela  and  the  Kanawha, 
us  region  was  claimed  by  France,  antl  as  soon  ils  the  English  com- 
inf  began  to  form  settlements  in  it,  they  were  resisted  bv  the  French 
jTuniaiulcr  at  Fort  Dtiqiicsne,  to  whom  the  authori til's  of  tlie  province 
Virginia  resolved  to  tt<ldress  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  before  pre- 
iring  to  meet  force  with  force.     Their  message  was  entrusted   to 
)rgc  Washington,  tlten  a  young  man  of  less  than  twenty-two  years 
age,  but  with  a  reputation  for  bravery,  prudence,  and  ability  far 
eyood  his  years.     He  performed   the  long  and  dangerous  joumey 
itw'vcn  tlie  Virginian  frontier  and   Fort  Duquesne,  delivered   the 
tter,  and  returned  with  the  reply  of  the  French  commandant,  who 
positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  English.     Vir- 
ginia then  prepared  to  maintain  her  claim  by  force  of  arms,  and  an 
tpedilion,  in  which  Washington  was  assigned  the  second  place,  and 
which  he  finally  became  the  commander,  was  dispatched  towaiTls 
>hio,  to  occupy  the  country.     On  the  28th  of  May,  1754,  it  was 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  French  force  under  Jumonville,  who 
^iras  alain  id  the  fight.     This  aifair  began  the  determined  struggle 
iVhich  is  known  in  our  histf»ry  as  the  Old  French,  or  the  French  and 
iiiian  War,  and  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Yeai^'  War.     Hostilities, 
)^ver,  were  not  immediately  declared    in   Europe,     France  and 
'ftglaod  did  not  come  to  blows  in  the  Old  "World  until  about  the  year 
^"10.     Each  country  professed  to  be  at  jx:ace  with   the  other,  but 
were  busily  engaged  in  sending  aid  to  their  colonies.     The  prin- 
'^ifml  events  of  the  campaign  of  1755  ill  America  were  as  follows: 
I-   The   unlbrtunatc   expedition   of  General    Braddock    against   the 
French  at  Fort  Duquesne,  in  which  Washington  first  displayctl  those 
It  qualities  which  won  for  him  the  leadership  nf  our  armies  in  the 
jle  for  HWty.     Braddock's  army  was  ambushed  by  the  Indian 
ft^iea  of  the  French,  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  cut  to 
"eces,  the  general  himself  being  mortally  wounded.     II.   The  expe- 
'^ititm  against  Niagara  and  F^ontx^nac,  led  by  Governor  Shirley,  of 
MwaftchoflettB.     This  attempt  proved  abortive.     Shirley  was  delayed 
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bj  stortns  and  sickness  among  his  troops,  and  his  Indian  allies, 
VK:louged  to  ihe  tribes  of  the  Six  NatioDB,  deserted  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  tlieir  aid  amooDted  to  nothing.     Dishcm'tened,  he  aban- 
doned  his  attempt  and  retraced  hb  steps  eastward.     III.    The  exp^^H 
dition  against  the  French  pobts  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  led  by  Grenenfl^ 
Winslow,  of  New  England.     This  was  saooeas^i].     The  poets  were 
captured  and  held  by  the  English.     Subsequently  General  Winslow 
received  positive  orders  from  his  Government  to  remove  the  neutral 
French  from  Acadie  to  die  English  colonies,  which  duty  he  per- 
formed.    There  was  no  actual   necessity  for   the  removal  of  thesi^^ 
jieople,  and  this  harsh  and  cruel  measure  of  the  English  Govemmenf^^ 
caused  great  suffering  to  them.     IV.  The  ex|>edjtion  agjunst  Crown      . 
Point,  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson.     Johnson's  troops  were  princi^H 
pally  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and   New  Hampshire.     Hc^ 
met  tlie  French,  under  Dicskau,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1755,  and  was  at   first  repulsed   by  them,  but, 
thanks  to  General  Lyman,  the  second  in  command,  and  an  Americ 
he  ftuceeeded   in  rallying  his  army  and   utterly  routing  the  Frend 
whose  commander  was  fatally  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner. 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  success,  however,  by  lingering  on  the  field  of  his' 
victory  until  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  advance  upon  Croi 
Point 

Dieskau  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  to  whom 
assigned  the  command  of  all  the  French  forces  in  America.     He 
an  officer  of  experience,  energj',  and  skill,  and  oj>cnetl  the  campaij 
of  1756  with  a  series  of  successes  which  continued  for  two  years,  and 
which  taught  the  English  that  he  was  no  insignificant  foe.     In  1756, 
he  captured  Oswego,  with  its  immense  military  stores,  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  English.     In  1757,  he  compelled  Fort  William 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  to  surrender,  a  disaster  w^hich 
was  made  the  more  appalling  by  the  massacre  of  a  part  of  the  garri-^ 
son,  after  the  capitulation,  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French, 

Thus  far  fortune  had  smiled  upon  the  French,  but  their  enemies' 
'were  not  disheartened.  The  English  pet^ple  were  convinced  that  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  their  arras  were  due  to  the  incompetency 
of  their  Government,  and  demanded  a  change  of  the  Ministry.  The 
popular  demand  was  unwillingly  complicil  with,  and  William  Pitt 
was  placed  by  the  king  at  tlie  head  of  affairs.  From  the  moment 
that  his  great  mind  began  to  direct  the  war,  the  prospects  of  the 
English  improved.  Pitt  appreciated  the  efforts  the  Americans  had 
during  the  struggle,  and  called  on  them  to  volunteer  for  fresh 
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service  imder  able  gcDerala  who  were  sent  out  from  England.  His 
calls  were  well  responded  to,  and  when  the  campaign  of  1758  opened, 
the  Koglbh  took  the  field  with  50,000  men,  commanded  by  oflicera 
ofeixperience  and  skill.  The  principal  events  of  this  campaign  were: 
e  capture  of  Loaisburg  by  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  after  a 
of  fifty  days ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
a  force  of  Colonial  trot^ps,  under  Colonel  Bradstreet ;  the  capture 
Fort  Duquesne,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  were 
ded  by  Washington ;  and  the  defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  Ticon- 
The  British  in  this  engagement  attacked  Ticonderoga  with 
four  times  as  great  as  that  with  which  Montcidm  defended  the 
p»sitioD,  Tlieir  army  was  commanded  by  General  Abercrombie  and 
Lord  Howe,  the  latter  of  whom  was  an  officer  of  great  promise,  and 
Wttnnly  loved  by  the  army.  Howe  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
umn,  and  Abercrombie  proved  himself  so  incompetent  for  the  task 
bim^  that  Montcalm  defeated  him,  and  comj>elled  hira  to  re- 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  This  event  closed  the  campaign, 
and  more  than  counterbalanced  the  successes  of  the  English  at  the 
outset. 

The  English  authorities  at  once  removed  Abercrombie,  and  put 

Amherst  to  his  place,  who  opened  the  campaign  of  1759  by  advancing 

Ja  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  from  which  the  French  retreated 

lout  risking  an  engagement.     About  the  same  time  Sir  William 

inson  took  Niagara,  and  routed  a  large  French  force  which  was 

uhing  to  its  relief.     On  the  13th  of  September,  1759,  the  great 

it  of  the  war  otn^urred.     Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  array, 

ler  General  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in 

thich  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  killed.    The  capture  of  Quebec 

justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  modern 

',  not  only  because  it  decided  the  war  in  America,  but  because 

^t  broke  the  power  of  France  and  confirmed  that  of  England  io  the 

fvw  World,     "It  gave  to  the  English  tongue  and   the  institutions 

tHe  Germanic  race,"  says  Bancroft,  "  the  unexplored  and  seemingly 

infinite  west  and  north."     The  war  in  America  virtually  ceased  after 

tHe  &11  of  Quebec,  but  continued  on  the  ocean  and  in  Eunipe  for 

rly  four  years  longer.     Peace  was  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

1763,  by  which  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  including  the  |>ost8 

llie  lakes  and  the  Ohio,  were  forever  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
TLis  very  treaty,  however,  was  the  cause  of  another  war.     The 
sh,  by  their  friendly  and  conciliatory  policy,  had  generally  won 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  but  the  English,  by  their  arrogance  and 
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harshness,  hud  rarely  failed  to  excite  their  hostility,  aod  thel 
of  Cuiiada  and  tlie  northwest  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  wasj 
resented  by  the  ludiuns  of  that  region.  One  of  their  chiefs,  j 
a  leader  of  great  courage  and  ability^  persuaded  his  couDtt^ 
join  him  in  an  attempt  to  drive  out  the  English.  He  was  sa| 
ami  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  June,  1763.  In  the  tw< 
whicli  followed  the  outbreak,  the  savages  captured  a!I  the  ft 
of  Oswego,  except  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Pittsburg,  and  mi 
the  garrisous.  No  EnglJsli  settler  of  either  sex  or  any  age  ^ 
into  the  handii  of  the  savages  was  spared.  Siege  was  laid  to ! 
which  was  investe<l  for  six  weeks.  It  was  finally  relieved,  i 
Indians  were  iu  their  tarn  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  tliat  th 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Pontiac,  liowever,  refused  to  yiel 
conquerors,  and  set  off  towards  the  Mississippi,  inciting  the 
tribes  against  the  English,  until  he  was  murdered  in  1769. 

Tlie  old  French  war  was  the  only  one  of  the  struggles  | 
France  and  England  iu  which  the  Colonies  bore  a  part,  whlo 
natcd  in  America,  These  conflicts,  though  they  at  length  re® 
removing  the  hostile  French  aud  Indians  from  the  very  dooit 
Colonics,  left  them  greatly  exhausted  iu  both  men  and  moneyj 
had  shown  the  devotion  of  America  to  the  mother  country  Iq 
conspicuous  manner,  and  had  certainly  earned  for  the  coIo 
least  the  considerate  forbearance  of  tljo  Home  Government. 
the  Americans  themselves,  they  hud  learned  valuable  le^ 
modern  warfare,  had  seen  for  themselves  that  British  genen 
not  infallible,  nor  British  troops  invincible,  and  had  gaine<| 
decided  confidence  in  their  own  prowess  as  shown  by  their  t 
ments.  ,, 

Great  Britain,  however,  did  not  regard  her  Colonies  wit| 
motherly  wsdom  or  kindness.  Jealous  of  their  growing  conJ 
and  manufacturing  wealth,  she  sought  iu  numerous  ways  to] 
their  industry.  Always  a  law-abiding  people,  the  America| 
all  the  harsh  measures  of  the  mother  country  in  silence,  so  i 
they  were  kept  within  the  limits  sanctioneil  by  the  constitutioi 
realm.  In  1761,  however,  the  Homo  Government  threw  off' 
stitutional  restraints,  A  law  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  cm 
sheriffs  and  customs  officers  to  enter  stores  and  private  d 
upon  the  authority  of  "  writs  of  assistance/'  or  general  se 
rants,  and  search  for  gooda  'whi'*h  it  was  suspected  had 
duty. 


The  first  attenjpt  to  u; 
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whep&  obedience  was  refused  to  them  by  the  iiulij^naiit  people,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  issued  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  England  and 
of  the  Colony.     The  j>ersons  reliising  obedience  to  theai  were  l)rought 
to  trial.     James  Otis,  the  eloquent  attorney  for  the  Crown,  refused  to 
jostain  them,  resigned   his  office,  and    in  the  trialfi  which  ensued 
plt?a<led  the  cause  of  the  people  with  sudi  force  that»  in  tlio  language 
ot  John  Adams,  "every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  autlicnee  ap- 
peared to  go  away  ready  to  take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance.^' 
T'iie  judges  decided  to  avoid  a  decision,  and  the  writs  were  never  asod, 
'l^oagii  they  were  granted  in  secret 

It  was  now  proposed  by  the  British  Government  to  levy  a  direct 
tajc  upon  the  Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  them  any  voice 
^  the  imposition  of  this  tax.  An  Act  for  this  purpose,  generally 
called  the  Stamp  Act,  was  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1765,  by  a  majority  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members,  and  on 
Ae  1st  of  April  by  the  House  of  Lords  witli  scarcely  a  dissenting 
vo!oe»  The  king  at  once  signed  the  bill.  This  Act  required  that 
^Venr  written  or  printed  paper  used  in  trade,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
^Quld  have  affixed  to  it  a  stnrap  of  a  denomination  to  be  determined 
oy  the  character  of  the  paper,  and  tliat  no  stamp  should  be  for  a  less 
^m  than  one  shilling.  The  Colonies  had  earnestly  protested  against 
tbe  measure  while  it  was  being  discuissed  in  Parliatncnt,  but  the  only 
Notice  which  the  Government  took  of  these  protests  was  to  send  over 
II  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  Ministers  were  authorizc<l  by  Parliament  to  compel  the 
Ct)lonie8  to  6nd  "quarters,  fuel,  cider  or  rum,  caudles  and  other 
Heccsaariee  "  for  these  troops. 

Such  iofamous  measures  produced  great  excitement  in  America, 
i^atrick  Henry  introduced  a  series  of  re^solutions  into  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  which  were  adopted  by  that  body,  declaring  that 
^^le  Colonists  were  bound  to  pay  only  such  taxe«  as  should  be  levied 
^y  their  own  legislatures.     The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  author- 
ised the  csourts  of  that  province  to  proceed  to  transact  their  business 
'^^'ithout  the  use  of  stamps.     In  the  other  Colonies  the  opposition  was 
^^-^ng,  bat  not  so  vehement,  and  associations  called  "Sons  of  Liberty  " 
"^^^'re  formed  all  over  the  country,  a)nsisting  of  men  who  plc<lgeil 
^^'•emselvca  to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
^— <»lonie8  when  assailed.     The  determination  not  to  use  the  stamps 
'^^^ as  general,  and  when  the  lat  of  November,  1765,  the  day  on  which 
^*^e  bated  law  waa  to  go  into  operation,  arrived,  it  was  found  that  all 
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the  officials  appointed  to  distribute  the  stamps  had  resigned  tb> 
plaoes.  The  belLn  in  all  tlie  Colonies  were  tolled,  and  the  flags  lowei 
in  mourning  for  the  death  of  liberty  in  America.  The  mercliai 
pledged  themselves  to  iniiK)rt  no  more  English  goods,  and  tlie  |>eoi 
agreed  to  use  no  more  articles  of  English  manufacture  until  the  fa 
was  repealed. 

Previous  to  this,  in  June^  the  Legislature  of  iMassacbusetts 
sued  a  call  for  a  general  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  C< 
to  meet  in  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  to  coi 
the  state  of  affairs.  Nine  of  the  Colonies  were  represented  in  tl 
body,  which  met  at  the  appointed  time.  Tlie  Congress  drew  nj 
declaration  of  rights  for  the  Colonies,  a  memorial  to  Parliameot,  ai 
a  petition  to  the  king,  in  whlclt,  after  asserting  their  loyalty  to  t 
Crown  and  laws  of  England,  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  be  tax 
only  by  their  own  representatives.  These  documents  were  submiti 
to  and  approved  by  the  provincial  legislatures,  and  were  laid  befi 
the  British  Governraeut  in  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies. 

These  popular  demonstrations  brought  up  the  subject  in  Pail 
ment,  and  the  friends  of  America  urgently  demandetl  a  repeal  of  I 
Act.  Pitt  and  Burke  advocated  the  repeal  with  powerful  eloquen 
The  Commons  examined  a  number  of  witnesses  as  to  the  tempera 
condition  of  the  Colonies.  One  of  these  was  Benjamin  Frankl 
who  was  sojourning  in  London.  He  told  the  House  that  his  count 
men  were  not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
buy  the  stamj>s,  that  they  were  already  greatly  burdened  by  dc 
contracted  by  them  in  support  of  the  recent  war,  in  which  they  : 
borne  more  than  their  just  share  of  the  expenses,  that  they  were  1< 
and  attached  to  the  mother  country,  but  that  the  harsh  acts  of 
Government  could  only  result  in  tlestroying  their  loyal  friends 
that  unless  the  Acts  complained  of  were  repealal,  the  Colonies  W 
cease  to  trade  witlj  England,  and  that  they  would  never  couse  m 
pay  any  taxes  except  those  imposed  upon  them  by  their  own  J 
latures.  Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  Parliament  re 
to  retrace  its  steps,  and  on  the  18th  of  March,  17G6,  the  Stai 
was  repealed.  The  repeal  was  celebrated  wit\i  great  rejoicii 
both  America  and  England,  the  latter  country  liaving  become  ah 
\hy  the  decrease  in  its  trade  with  tlie  Colonies. 

The  British  Government,  however,  did  not  t-eWu^vui^U  its  de 
nation  to  tax  America,  and  j^fl^^^th  of  ^VAXvft,  \U7,  li^ 
signed  an  Act  of  Parliament  ^^^^^Uutics  *:^  nc\  ^v>s&,\ftii,^| 
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some  otber  articles  imparted  into  the  Colonies.     The  Americans  met 

this  new  aggression  with  a  revival  of  their  societies  for  discontinuing 

the  imjjorUition  of  English  goods.     Muss;ichusetts  led  this  opposition, 

and  in  Boston  the  custom  house  officers  were  mobbed  for  demanding 

duties  OQ  the  cargo  of  a  schooner  owned  by  John  Hancock.     The 

officers  sought  refuge  from  the  mob  in  the  fort  in  the  harbor,  and  in 

%terab<.T,  1 768,  the  Grovernment  orderetl  General  Gage  to  occupy 

"tlie  insyolent  town  of  Boston"  with  a  strong  military  force.     Tliis 

^Measure  but  increased  the  disaflTection  of  the  Boston ians,  and  on  tlie 

5th  of  March,  1770,  a  collision  occurred  between  the  citizens  and  the 

^(w,  in  which  three  of  the  former  were  kiUed  and  five  wounded. 

^/^is "  massacre/'  as  it  was  called,  produced  great  excitement  in  all 

''ie  Colonies.     The  soldiers  who  had   fired  on  the  crowd  were  tried 

^^  murder  in  Boston,  and  were  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah 

Quincy,  who  were  resolved  that  they  should  have  impartial  justice 

*^<^i)t  out  to  them.     The  evidence  showing  that  the  froo{xs  did  not  fire 

**ntil  provoked  to  it  by  the  people,  the  jury  acquitted  ali  the  pris- 

^*iors  but  two,  who  were  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

The  feeling  of  the  Colonies  was  so  unmistakable  that  Parliament 
^'^ssolved  to  remove  the  obnoxious  duties.     The  king,  however,  ex- 
_  j^reaeiy  onlercd  that  at  least  one  nominal  duty  sliould  be  retained,  as 
^Hv^  did  not  mean  to  surrender  his  riglit  to  tax  the  Colonies.     In  ae- 
^^Otdaoce  with  this  comuiand,  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  on  tea  was  re- 
^in^i  and  all  the  others  removed.    The  Americans,  however,  objected 
*o   the  principle  of  taxation  without  representation,  and  not  to  the 
^tnount  of  the  tax,  and  resolved  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tea  until  the 
<iuty  should  be  repealed.     Meetings  for  this  purpose  were  held  in  the 
principal   seaports  of  the  countrj.*.     When   it  was  ascertained   that 
veral  shijis  loaded  with  tea  were  on  their  way  to  Btiston,  a  large 
eetiug  of  citizens  was  called,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  the 
Vessels  back  to  England.     Three  ships  loaded  with  tea  reachctl  Bos- 
ton soon  after,  and   their  owners,  in  compliance  with  the  pu!)lic  de- 
i^^and,  consented  to  order  them  back  to  England,  if  the  Governor 
Wottld  allow  them  to  leave  the  port.     Grtivernor  Hutchinson,  bow- 
er, refused  to  allow  the  ships  to  go  to  sea,  and  on  the  night  of  tlie 
Sth  of  December,  a  band  of  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  seized  the 
Is,  emptied   the  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  then  quietly  dispersed 
'^v-ithout  harming  the  vessels.     This  \yo\d  act  greatly  incenscil   the 
British  Government,  and  Parliament  adopted  severe  measures  fr>r  the 
Purpose  of  punishing  the  Colonies.     The  harbor  of  Baston  was  closed 
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to  all  commerce,  and  the  Goveriiraent  of  the  Colony  ordered  to  t»e 
removed  to  Salem,  soldiers  were  to  be  quartered  on  all  the  Coloni^^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  it  was  required  that  all  officers  wlr-'^o 
should  be  prosecuted  for  enforcing  these  measures  should  be  sent  ^^ 
England  for  trial. 

The  excitement  in  the  Colonies  over  these  acts  was  tremendo 
Boston  was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  victim  of  British  tynifln^  ^ 
and  was  in  constant  receipt  of  asjiurances  of  sympathy,  and  of  moa 
and  provisions  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  sent  to  her  from  all  parts 
the  country.  Sah^m  refused  to  accept  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  GoW 
ernmcnt,  and  tfie  authorities  of  Marblehead  requested  the  merchanr 
of  Boston  to  use  their  port  free  of  charge,  E Vi'U  in  London  X30,CK)^i^^ 
were  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  The  excitement  contiuue'^3 
to  increase  throughout  the  country,  and  the  breach  between  the  Colc^ 
nies  and  the  mother  country  grew  wider  every  day. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  a  Congress  of  55  delegates,  repr»^ 
seuting  ail   the    Colonies   except   Georgia,  whose  royalist    governed 
prevented  an  election,  met  in  Philadelphia.     It  was  composed  of  thM.^ 
ablest   men    in   America,  among   whom   were    Washington,  Patric:^^ 
Ilcnry,   Richard    Henry    Lee,    Edward    Kutledge,  John    Rutlcd 


Christopher  Gadsden,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherma 
Pllili[^  Livingston,  William  Livingston,  John  Jay,  Dr.  Withcrs| 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  Charles  Thomson.  This  body,  after  consid 
ing  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies,  adopted  a  declaration  setting  fo 
their  rights  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown  to  a  just  share  in 
making  of  their  own  laws,  and  in  imposing  their  own  taxes,  to 
right  of  a  speedy  trial  by  jury  in  the  eamrauuity  in  which  the  offei 
Bhould  be  committed,  and  to  the  right  to  hold  jtublic  meetings 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  A  protest  against  the  unconsti" 
tional  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  was  ad  oped,  us  well  as  a  petit" 
to  the  king,  an  appeal  to  the  British  people,  and  a  memorial  to  ^ 
people  of  the  Colonies.  The  Congress  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
dress,  the  formation  of  an  *'American  Association,''  whose  memt=>eJi^ 
should  pledge  themselves  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  tJie  W  "^est 
Indies,  or  with  any  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  refi  "^^^ 
from  using  British  goods  or  tea.  The  pa|)ers  drawn  up  by  i^^ 
Congress  Avere  transmitted  to  England.  The  Earl  of  Chatliara  (\^br7J- 
liam  Pitt)  was  deeply  impressed  by  them,  and  declared  in  Parlian:**^^ 
that  '^all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  a  mighty  contiue»">^^^ 
nation  must  be  vain,"     The  English  people,  as  a  gcnenil  rule,  \vere 
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by  anxious  that  the  <lemancls  of  the  Araeriains  shoukl  be  com- 
nilhy  and  even  Ijurd  !North,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  carried 
Bttves  in  question  through  Parliament^  was  in  his  heart  op- 
RFtbem^  and  only  eontinued  in  office  to  uphold  theni  at  the 
t  command  of*  the  king,  who  was  obstinately  determined  upon 
ping  his  Amcriain  subjects  into  submission. 
!W  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colonists  now  doubted  that  hostilities 
d  soon  begin,  and  with  a  view  to  prepare  fur  the  emergeucy,  the 
lies   began    to  take  steps   for  raising  and   arming   troops  at  a 

E*s  warning.  These  prcjiarations  were  eapeeially  ^goroua  in 
iluLsetts,  and  alarmed  General  Gage,  who  fortified  Boston  neck, 
iommeneed  to  seize  all  the  arras  and  munitions  of  war  he  could 
m  the  province.  The  Colonial  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Iiad 
nshed  small  stores  of  arras  and  ammunition  at  Worcester  and 
ord,  and  General  Grage  resolved  to  secure  them.  On  the  night 
18th  of  Aprils  1775,  he  sent  a  largo  detachment  of  troops  to 
r  the  stores  at  Concord.  It  was  his  design  that  the  movement 
be  secret,  but  he  was  so  closely  watched  by  the  patriots  that 
irch  of  his  troops  was  instantly  discovered,  and  the  alarm 
through  the  country  by  messcngere.  The  people  at  once  flew 
!,  and  wlien  the  troops  reached  Lexington,  a  village  half  way 
1  Boston  and  Concord,  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th,  Major  Pit- 
,  tlicir  commander,  found  his  progress  opposed  by  a  considerable 

Ir  of  the  country  people.  He  ordered  Iiis  men  to  fire  upon 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  citizens  were  driven  off  with 
of  eight  killed  and  several  wounded*  The  troops  then  pro- 
to  Concord,  where  they  destroyed  some  stores,  but  upon  reach- 
tbe  north  bridge  over  Concord  River,  they  met  with  a  de- 
ined  resistance  from  the  people,  who  had  no^v  assembled  in  cou- 
ple force,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Boston.  The  Colonists 
ped  them  closely  on  their  retreat,  pouring  in  a  galling  fire  from 
r  convenient  point.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion 
273  men  killed  and  wounded. 

us  battle,  if  a  battle  it  can  be  called,  put  an  end  to  the  long  dis- 
Between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  inaugurated  the  Revo- 
n.  Previous  to  this,  no  one  ever  heard,  as  Jefferson  reniarks, 
vhisper  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,"  but  ufk-r 
irat  surprise  of  the  shrx^k  had  worn  off,  the  people  of  the  Colonies 
menceil  to  take  up  arms  for  freedom.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the 
|rities  of  Maasaehusetts  ordered  that  a  New  England  army  of 
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30,000  men  should  be  put  in  the  field,  and  that  Massachusetts 
furnish  13,000  of  these.  Troops  were  raised  willi  rapidity  urn 
authority,  and  by  the  1st  of  May,  an  army  of  20,000  men  " 
camped  before  Boston, 

In  the  uther  Colonies  equally  important  measure  were  set  ( 
The  fortresees  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  seized 
unteers  from  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  led  by  Benedict  Arni 
Ethan  Allen.     The  cannon  and  stores  taken  with  them  wer^ 
calculable  service  to  the  Americans,  who  were  sadly  in  need  i 
tary  supplies. 

In  Virginia,  Sonth   Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  people  t 
arms  as  soon  as  the  news  from  the  North  was  receivc<l,  and  ii 
Carolina  a  convention  was  held  at  Charlotte,  in  Mocklcnhun^  m 
which    body,  in    May,  177o.  proclaimed    the    indc[»endence 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  authority 
Britain  by  force  of  arms. 
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I  Oa  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  the  gecond  Colonial  Congress  met  at 
fThibdelphia.  It  was  composed  of  the  most  emiDcnt  men  of  the 
0>untrT,  anjong  whom  were  Washington,  Franklin,  Hancock,  John 
[Muns,  Samuel  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Jay, 
[G«OPge  Clinton,  JetTerson,  and  others.  The  proceedings  of  tiiis  body 
rwere  eminently  moderate.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  elect  John 
[Haocot'k  l*resident  of  the  Congress.  A  petition  to  the  king  was 
[inim  up,  and  forwarded  to  him,  denying  any  intention  to  separate 
^'  -  ^-  .it  Britain,  and  asking  only  for  rerlresa  of  the  wrongs  of 
Colonies  complained*  A  federal  Union  of  the  Colon ios 
pas  formed,  and  the  Congress  aaaamed  and  exercised  the  general  gov- 
Rmmtrnt  of  the  ojuntry.  Afcasures  were  taken  to  establish  an  army, 
HO  procure  military  supplies,  and  to  fit  out  a  navy.  A  loan  of 
P2|000,OOO  was  autliortzed,  and  the  faith  of  the  "  United  Colonies  *' 
flcdgtni  for  its  payment.  The  troops  before  Boston  were  organized 
•sa  Uoalinental  army,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Congress, 
«nd  Washington  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief.  As  soon  as  he 
Tiffjvwl  his  commission,  he  set  out  for  Boston,  but  did  not  arrive 
lliere  until  after  the  occurrence  of  tlic  events  now  to  bo  relatcxl. 

Alarme^l  by  tlie  presence  of  the  Aniericxin  forces  l>cforc  Boston,  the 
Bnlish  commander  in  that  town  formed  the  plan  of  seizing  and  forti- 
lying  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown.  His  plan  was  betrayed  to  the 
imericans,  who  at  once  sent  a  force  under  Colonel  "William  Prest-ott 
lt>  fortify  the  hilh  Prescott  misunderstood  his  instructions,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Breed's  Hill,  which,  though  inferior  in  height  to 
Bunker  Hill,  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  more  perfectly  comman<led 
tiie  harbor*  He  threw  up  a  slight  breastwork  during  the  night  of 
tl»e  16th  of  June,  which  was  discovered  by  the  British  on  tlic  moru- 
ing  of  the  1 7th,  A  force  of  3000  regulars  was  detai  led  to  carry  the 
liill,  assisted  by  the  fi^re  of  the  royal  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  Ameri- 
caui  foroe  was  scarcely  more  than  half  this  number,  and  cii^nsisted  of 
niw  and  undisciplined  provincials.  They  repulsed  two  assaults, 
bttwcver,  inflicting  upon  their  enemies  a  loss  of  1045  men  killed  and 
^wimioil ;  but  wei*e  at  length,  after  their  ammunition  had  given  out, 
driven  from  the  hill.  They  retreated  across  Charlestown  neck  to 
^nihridge,  which  was  held  by  the  Continental  army,  having  lost  449 
^^  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Among  the  killeil  was  General 
^oeeph  Warren,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  American 
Mers.  This  battle,  though  an  actual  defeat  for  the  Americans,  was 
^gnrded  by  them  as  a  victory,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  their 
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abilit}^  to  hold  their  ground  agaiost  the  regular  troops  of  Great 
EBritain,  aud  Inspired  them  with  a  coofideuce  which  attended  them 
'during  the  entire  war. 

Washington  reached  the  army  before  Boston  several  days  after  the 
battle  of  Banker  Hiil,  and  immediately  took  commandp  He  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiiisni  by  the  troops  and  people.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Charles  Lee,  an  officer  who  had  seen  service  before. 
Congress  had  appointed  a  full  complement  of  general  officers  for  the 
army,  all  of  whom  were  with  their  commands.  The  ^lajor-Geuerala 
were;  Charles  Lee»  of  Virginia,  Philip  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut. 
The  Brigadiers  were :  Horatio  Gates,  Seth  Poiueroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John 
gliomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathanael  Greene.  Of  all  these.  Gates  , 
was  the  only  man  who  possessed  sulHcient  experience  to  be  of  much 
assistance  to  Washington  in  the  task  of  perfecting  the  organization  of 
Itlie  army,  wliich  was  in  reality  little  better  than  a  mere  rabble  in  dis- 
cipline, clothing,  and  equipment.  By  extraoinlinary  exertions,  Wa^ih- 
ington  and  Gates  at  length  8ueceede<l  in  brmging  the  force  to  a 
tolerably  eflective  condition.  Boston  was  at  once  regularly  besieged, 
and  closely  invested  until  March  17th,  177G,  when,  Washington 
having  secured  a  position  from  which  his  cannon  could  render  th^ 
city  untenable,  the  British  forces  evacuated  the  place,  and  sailed  for" 
Halifax.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  wh(^ 
feared  to  remain  in  the  town  after  its  oecopation  by  the  Americans, 

Meanwhile,  during  the  ]>rogrcss  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  other  opera- 
tions had  been  going  on  elsewhere.     General  Montgomery  had  beeim- 
aent  into  C'anada  with  a  small,  weak  force,  to  conquer  tliat  provincc^^ 
which  was  believed  to  be  disaffected  towanls  England.     His  seconcB^ 
in  command  was  Benedict  Arnold,  who   rendered   brilliant  service 
during  the  campaign.     The  principal  event  of  the  invasion  was  a  joinC:;^ 
^Itlftck  upon  Ciitebec(  by  Montgomer)^  and  Arnold,  wjiich  was  unsuc—^ 
WMful,  and  in  which  Montgomery'  was  killed  and  Arnold  woundetl— ^ 
The  ex{>c^ition  accomplished  notFiing  of  importance,  and  was  com- 
!'  "    *   i';  return  to  the  Colonies,  after  suffering  great  losses  and  con — ' 
'   l»ArdKhij>e, 
A  British  flci'i  attacked  and  burned  Falmouth  (now  Portland  j 
MM^ne)  <m  tlw  Nt'W  Knghmd  eojist,  and  committed  many  outrages  ok^ 
^le  onaiit  of  Virginia.     A  powerful  force,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker> 
attiif'ke<i  Vfjtt  Hullivan,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  CarolinOv 
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and  WHS  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  Americans  managed 
^unng  the  year  to  fit  out  several  cruisers,  which  were  fortunate 
^^ough  to  capture  a  number  of  prizes  loaded  with  military  stores 
fot*  the  British  army,  and  which  proved  of  infinite  serviee  to  the 
A.  tj3eri<.»n8, 

Jodced,  these  captures  seemed  providential,  for  often  when  the 
Stock  of  arms  and  munitions  >vas  running  low,  a  cruiser  would 
^^ke  its  way  into  port  with  a  prize  laden  with  the  supplies  most 
^'^^ed,  which  it  had  taken  from  tlie  enemy. 

Congress  took  measures  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 
^^ Implies  were  draw^n  from  the  West  Indies,  and  a  regular  system  for 
**^^t  purpose  inaugurated ;  powder  mills  and  cannon  founderies  were 
l***^vided  for;  thirteen  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  built  (a  few  of 
^Viich  eventually  got  to  sea) ;  a  committee  of  war,  one  of  finance,  and 
'^  secret  committee,  to  which  was  entriLsted  the  negotiations  of  the 
^'olonjcs  with  the  individuals  and  authorities  of  foreign  States,  were 
appointed  J  and  an  energeticj  if  defective,  system  of  government  for 
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the  "  Uniterl  Colonies  "  was  fairly  establislied.  Finally,  on 
of  July,  1776,  Congress  adopted  a  declaration  on  behalf  of  the 
Dies,  declaring  their  iiidei»endeuce  of  the  Englisli  crown,  and 
claimiDg  that  henceforth  the  Colonies  were  free  and  independe* 
States.  This  declaration  changed  the  entire  nature  of  the  struggl 
"The  war,"  says  Bancroft,  ''was  no  longer  a  civil  war;  Britain  w^ 
become  to  the  Unitetl  States  a  foreign  country.  Every  former  subje^ 
of  the  British  king  in  the  thirteen  Colonies  now  owed  primary  alle^ 
ance  to  the  dynasty  of  the  people,  and  became  citizens  of  the  n^ 
republic;  except  in  this,  everything  remained  as  before;  every  nu^ 
retained  hig  rights  ;  the  Colonie-s  did  not  dissolve  into  a  state  of  c^ 
ture,  nor  did  the  new  people  undertake  a  social  revolution,  t^ 
affldrs  of  internal  police  and  government  were  carefully  retain«l  ^ 
each  sepamte  State,  which  could,  each  for  itself,  enter  upon  the  ca»^ 
of  domestic  reforms.  But  the  States  which  were  henceforth  indep^ 
dent  of  Britain,  were  not  independent  of  one  another;  the  Uti/ted 
States  of  America  assumed  jiowei's  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alha 
and  commerce." 

As  he  supposed  that  Xew  York  would  be  the  next  object  of  att 
by  the  British,  Washington  transferred  his  army  to  that  place  invme- 
diatcly  after  his  occupation  of  Boston,  Ho  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
in  June,  Admiral  Ixird  Howe  entered  New  York  buy  with  a  formi- 
dable fleet  and  30,000  troops,  consisting  principally  of  German  mer- 
cenaries hired  by  the  King  of  England.  The  troops  were  landeil  on 
Staten  Island,  and  preparations  made  for  attacking  the  city  of  ^^fvs 
York..  Ix^rd  Howe  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  America 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  al!  who  w^ould  lay  down  their  arms  and  a« 
cept  the  king^s  clemency;  but  the  proclamation  produced  no  etiei 
whatever  upon  the  patriots,  who  were  convinced  tliat  they  couul  e: 
pect  but  a  poor  regard  lor  their  rights  and  liberties  at  the  hano* 
King  George. 

Washington's  force  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  eneoo^ 
every  respect.  He  was  compelled  to  divide  it,  an^  to  place  a  'f^l 
of  it  on  Long  Island,  in  oixier  to  cover  the  approax^hcs  to  tVic  ctty 
New  York.  The  force  on  Long  Island  was  attacl^ctl  and  defeat^c 
the  British  on  the  27th  of  August^  1776,  and  coivipeUed 
the  island.      The  enemy  followed   up  t 
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ao<l  luwl  with  him  less  than  4000  half-starved  and  misorahly  ctjuippcd 

troops.    The  British  had  by  this  time  taken  p<M8CS8ioa  of  the  island 

H  of  Rhinle  Island,  and  bad  made  a  descent  upon  Buskingridge,  New 

^J  Jttsjiryj  and  had  captured  General  Charles  Lee.     By  December,  1776, 

H  tlieoiase  of  the  Colonies  seemed  so  desperate  that  the  i>eople  generally 

Ik^n  to  aliaodoD  the  hojje  of  liberty  and  apply  themselves  to  the  task 

of  making  their  peace,  individually,  with  the  royal  authorities.     In- 

fiuenced    by    this   state  of  affaii*s,  Sir  William    Howe,  the    British 

)fflmander-in-Chief,  refrained  from  making  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  fol- 

[low  up  his  antagonist  and  crush  him. 

At  this  hour,  when  everj^Uiing  was  so  gloomy,  Washington  was 
and  hopefnl.  He  had  expected  reverses,  and  they  did  not  dis- 
hixn.  He  did  what  lay  in  Iiis  priwer  to  cheer  and  enw>urafi;c  the 
band  of  heroes  who  remained  faithful  to  hira,  and  watched  the 
ly  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  at  length  discovered  an  opportu- 
nity for  striking  a  powerful  blow  in  behalf  of  his  country.  Perceiving 
tiiat  the  advanced  wing  of  the  English  army  occupied  an  exposed 
position  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his 
a^nny,  in  open  boats,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice,  on  the  night  of  the 

■2oth  of  December,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak 
t-he  next  morning,  completely  routed  them,  capturing  1000  prisoners, 
3  OO  stand  of  arms,  6  brass  field  pieces,  and  4  standai^ils.  On  the 
•aight  of  the  26th,  he  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  returned  to  his 
«=ainp  iu  Peansylvania.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  he  again  de- 
■Mftted  a  Btroog  British  detachment  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  in 
-^  ebort  while  had  rleared  that  State  almost  entirely  of  the  enemy. 

These  victories,  so  brilliant  and  so  audacious,  completely  startled 
*J»e  British,  who  had  believed  the  war  virtually  over  in  the  North, 
«^uscd,a8  if  by  niagic,  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans, 
which  had  remained  unmoved  by  the  disasters  of  1776,  now 
^ugurated  a  series  of  more  vigorous  measures  than  had  yet  been  de- 
rmioeU   uix>n.     Washington  was   invested  witli  almost  dictatorijd 
;  troops  were  ordered  to  Ix?  enlisted  for  three  years,  instead  of 
yew,  which  was  tlie  term  of  the  first  levies;  a  central  government 
^swlisbcd,  and  a  constitution,  known  as  the  ** Articles  of  Con- 
^^^i    Mraii  mloptcd  by  the  States  (Mar\dand  did  not  ratify  these 
^^'^^^^    the   next    year) ;    and    agents    were   sent   to   foreign 
ptocare  the  recognition  of  the  indejicndcnce  of  the  United 
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had  so  for  improved  that  Washiogton  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  7000  men.  Sir  William  Howe  made  repeated  efforts  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  but  Washington  skilfullv  avoided  it, 
and  the  British  General  finally  withdrew  his  army  from  New  Jersey, - 
and  occupied  Statcn  Island.  Soon  after  this,  ho' sailed  with  lG,OOo( 
men  for  the  Cficsajjeake,  and,  landing  at  Elk  River,  in  Maryland, 
advanced  through  Delaware  towards  Philadelphia,  which  was  the 
scat  of  the  Federal  Government.  Washington  endeavored  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  the  Brandy  wine,  September  11th,  but 
AViis  dofeate<l  with  a  loss  of  1000  men.  The  British  occupied  Phila- 
dclphia  a  few  days  later,  and  Congress  withdrew  to  Lancaster,  and 
then  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Washington 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  British  force  at  Germantown,  7 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  This 
event  closed  the  campaign  in  the  Middle  States.  ■ 

In   the   North,  the  American   forces   had    been    more  euccessfuL 
General  Bnrgoync,  with  7000  regular  trooji^  aud  a  considerable  force 
of  Canadians  and  Indians,  entered  the  United  States  from  Canada 
during  the  summer  of  1777,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  on^ 
the  upper  Hudson.     From  this  point  a  strong  detachment  was  sent 
to  Benuington,  in  Vermont,  to  destroy  the  stores  collected   there  by 
the  Americans.     This  fonie  was  routed  with  a  loss  of  800  men,  by 
the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  under  General  Stark 
The  battle  occun^eil  at  Benuington,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1777. 
Burgoyne  then  advanced  towards  Saratoga,  New  York,  making  his 
way  through  the  woods  until   he  rearhed  the  vicinity  of  that  place,, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  American  army,  under  General  Gates,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  Northern  department  had  been  recently 
assigned.     An  indecisive  Imttle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies 
on  the  19th  of  Septemljer,  and  a  second  and  more  decisive  engage- 
ment occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  on  nearly  the  same  ground. 
Burgoyne  was  considerably  worsted,  and   endeavored   to  return   to 
Canada,  but  finding  his  retreat  cut  off,  surrendered  his  entire  army  tta 
the  American  forces,  upon  favorable  terms,  on  the  17th  of  October.    ^ 

This  victor}^,  the  most  important  of  the  war,  greatly  elated  the 
Americans  and  their  friends  in  Europe,  while  it  dnprc?-.sed  the  Toriee 
or  loyalists  in  America  to  an  equal  degree.  It  advaiu'c^l  the  bills  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Fi*ench 
Government,  which  had  secretly  encouraged  and  aided  the  Colonies 
rom  the  first,  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  States,  and  in 
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Febrnaiy,  1778,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  alliance  was 
i'tgn&l  at  Purb,  by  tlic  French  King  ami  the  American  Commission- 
ers. Great  Britain  seemed  to  reiUize  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
about  to  lose  her  Colonics,  and  endeavored  to  repair  her  mistakes. 
►a  the  llUi  of  March,  1778,  Parliament  repealetl  the  Acts  which  had 

ived  90  obnoxious  to  the  Colonies,  and  subsequently  sent  three 
imissioners  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  with  the  Americans.     As 
lose  commissioners  Iiad  do  authority  to  consent  to  the  independence 

the  States,  Congress  refused  to  treat  witli  them  until  the  king 
lould  withdraw  his  iciroes  from  the  country,  and  rejected  the  terms 
fered  by  the  British  Government. 

Washington's  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  tlie  Valley  Forge, 

miles  from   Philadelphia,  about   the  middle  of  Dccetnber,  1777. 

the  tr»K>ps  suffered  terribly  from  exposure,  hunger,  and  the  drcmlful 

privations  to  which  they  were  subjected,  but  remained  with  tlieir 

dors  through  it  alL     Their  devotion  was  rewarded  in  the  spring  by 

»e  news  of  the  alliance  with  France,  which  reached  them  in  May, 

177S,  and  was  greeted  with  demonstrations  of  the  liveliest  joy. 

The  first  result  of  the  French  alliance  was  the  arrival  in  the  Dela- 
ware of  a  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaiiig.  D'Estaing  had  been  ordered 
to  blockade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  and  arrived  off  the 
Cii|>es  in  June,  but  before  his  arrival  the  enemy's  ships  had  taken 
rtinge  in  Raritau  Bay.  The  British  army  in  Pliiladelphia  was  now 
t^miuandecl  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  General  Howe. 
the  18th  of  June,  Clinton  withdrew  his  force  from  that  city,  and 
his  retreat  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  Washington 
pur^ual  him  promptly,  and  came  up  with  him,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
"li  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  near  the  town  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  where 
» sevore  engagement  took  place.  Although  the  result  wa.s  inde<^'isive, 
^•linion  resumed  his  retreat  to  New  York,  and  remained  there  for  the 
'^t  of  the  summer,  without  making  any  effort  to  resume  hostilities. 

la  August,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans,  assisted  Viy  the 
^^J^Dch  fleet,  to  drive  the  British  from   Rhode  Island,  but  without 

*<X!es8.  D'Estaing  witlidrew  from  the  coast  soon  after  this,  and  re- 
^^nipil  to  the  West  Indies,  having  rendered  little  practical  aid  during 
*^prt*senoe  in  American  waters. 

The  finances  of  the  country  were  now  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
^tbiftg  but  the  wisdom  and  unshrinking  patriotism  of  Robert  Morris 
^^^'^  the  infant  republic  from  utter  bankruptcy  ajul  ruin.  It  is 
^vorthy  of  remark  that  a  grateful  country  suffered  this  man  to  die  in 
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a  debtor's  prison.  On  the  whole?,  however,  the  cause  of  the  StJ 
was  much  improved.  Besides  the  alliance  with  France,  they  had 
wcrct  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Spain.  They  had  c<.infitie{.l 
British  to  the  territory  held  hy  that  army  in  1776,  and  had  a  lai 
aad  better  disciplined  army  than  they  had  yet  i>os8essed. 

In  1779,  the  principal  military  operations  were  tRmsfenred  to 
South.     Savannah  had  been  already  capturetl  on  the  29th  of  D< 
bcr,  1778,  by  an  expedition  sent  from   New  York   by  Sir   H< 
Clinton,  and  by  the  summer  of  1779,  the  whole  State  of  Georgia  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  BritisFi.     In  September,  1779,  the  French  fleet 
and  a  land  force  of  Americans  under  General  Lincoln  attempted  to 
recover  Savannah,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1000  men. 

On  the  lOfth  of  June,  1779,  S]>ain  declared  war  against  Engh 
and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  French  King,  influenced  by 
apiKjals  of  Lafayette,  who  had  visitc<i  France  ft»r  that  ]>urpo9e,  agreed 
to  send  another  fleet  and  a  strong  boily  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
tlic  Americans.  The  cruisers  of  the  United  States  were  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  British  commerce  at  sea  and  in  British 
waters,  and  Paul  Jones,  on  the  23d  of  September,  fought  and  won 
one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  known  to  naval  warfare,  in  pi 
sight  of  the  English  coast. 

Sir    Henry  Clinton,  in   obedience   to   instructions  received    ft 
England,  now  withdrew  his  forces  from  Rhode  Island,  and  con< 
trnteJ  his  entire  command  at  New  York.     Early  in  1780,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  body  of  his  trooi>s  to  the  South,  leaving  Gcoti^^| 
Knyphausen  in  commaud  at  New  York,  and  at  once  laid  siege  Tfl 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  w^as  held  by  General  Lincoln  witb 
a  force  of  2500  men.     The  city  was  surrendered  with  its  garrison, 
the  17t!i  of  May,  1780,  after  a  nominal  defence.     By  the  1st  of  Jun! 
the  Hritissh  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  StiUe  of  South  Caroli 
and  Clinton  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  oomi)letene8s  of  its  sul 
gation  that  he  went  biick  to  New  York  on  the  5th  of  June^  lea^ 
the  command  in  the  South  to  Lord  Cornwall  is. 

Small  bands  of  partisan  troops,  under  IMarion,  Sumter,  PickenBj 
and  other  no  less  devoted   though  less  famous  leaders,  now  sprang  im% 
in  various  [varts  of  the  State,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  guerilla 
fare,  from  whicli  the  enemy  suffered  greatly.    Congress  soon  after 
an  army  undtir  General  Gates  into  South  Carolina  to  drive  the  em 
hinn  tlie  State.     Gates*  success  at  Saratoga  had  made  him  the  U 
of  the  hour,  and   thei*e  were  persons  who  seriously  desired  that 
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ioaltl  even  supersede  Washington  himself;  hut  his  northern  laurels 

wilted  ill  the  South.     Cornwallia  met  him  at  Camdpu,  routed 

nmwttha  loss  of  1000  men,  and  drove  him  into  North  Carolina. 

the  close  of  the  summer,  the  only  Ameritmu  force  in  South  Caro- 

inawasihe  little  band  under  Greneral  Marion.     Cornwallis,  feeling 

irfHl  timt  his  oomrauni(^tions  with  Charleston  were  safe,  followed 

i*  beaten  army  into  North  Carolina,  towards  t!ie  middle  of  Sep- 

ih&t.    On  the  7th  of  October,  a  strong  detachment  of  his  army 

totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  1200  men,  by  the  militia  of  North 

irolina,  at  King's  Mountain.     This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  and 

[ed  his  advance.    At  the  same  time  Marion  and  Pjckcns  renewed 

*Ir  warfare  in  South  Carolina  so  actively,  and  rendered  Cornwallis' 

)ramuDiaitioas  with  the  sea  so  unoertain,  that  he  withdrew  towards 

JWleston. 

In  the  North,  the  British  commander  vainly  endeavored  to  draw 

Washington   into  a  general   engagement,  in  which  he  felt  confident 

iiat  his  vast  preponderance  of  numbers  would  give  him  the  victory. 

Tafihington  warily  avoided  being  caught  in  the  trap ;  and  on  the  23d 

of  Juno,  General   Greene  inflicted  such  a  stinging  defeat  upon  a 

itl«>h  force  at  Springfield,  N,  J.,  that  Clinton  withdrew  to  New 

Tork,  and  remaine<l  there  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     After  the  battle 

Camden,  Creneral  Greene  was  sent  to  the  Carolinas,  to  take  com- 

Ind  of  Gates'  army. 

^Oa  the  10th  of  July,  1780,  a  French  fleet  and  6000  troops,  all 

the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  readied  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

i^tember,  during  the  absence  of  Washington  at  Hartford,  Conn., 

iither  he  had  gone  to  arrange  a  plan  of  operations  witli  the  French 

s,  it  waa  discovered  that  General  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the 

brilliant  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  had  agreed  to  deliver 

the  hands  of  the  British  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point, 

ttch  he  commanded  at  that  time.     The  plot  was  promptly  frus- 

ed,  and  the  traitor  escaped,  but  Major  Andrd,  a  British  officer 

jjttd  concluded  the  arrangement  with  him,  and  whose  capture  had 

the  plot,  was  hanged  as  a  spy. 
Wards  the  close  of  the  year,  Great  Britain  having  discovered  that 
Hand  and  the  United  States  were  secretly  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
i?*'^ce,  declared  war  against  the  Butch.     The  war  against  America, 
^eve^,  still  continued  unpopular  with  the  English  people. 
le  campaign  of  1781  opened  with   the  briiliimt  victory  at  the 
ks,  in  South  Carolina,  won  over  the  British  under  Colonel 
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Tarleton  by  Greneral  Morgan^  on  the  17th  of  January.  On  the 
of  March  the  battle  of  Gailford  Court  House  was  fought  in  ^ 
Carolina,  and  resulted  in  a  partial  victory  for  the  British.  In 
tember,  1781,  the  royal  forces  were  terribly  beaten  in  the  hh 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  South  Carolina,  and  compelled  to  r 
to  the  sea  coast,  to  which  they  were  confined  until  the  close  of  the 

Meanwhile,  Comwallis,  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  He 
had  advanced  into  Virginia,  driving  before  him  the  handful  of  fc 
under  La&yette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  which  sought  to  oppose 
march.  He  occupied  himself  chiefly  while  in  Virginia  in  destroy 
private  property,  and  at  length,  in  August,  1781,  in  obedieno 
orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  occupy  a  strong  defensive  posi 
in  Virginia,  intrenched  himself  at  Yorktown,  near  the  entrana 
the  York  River  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  movement  led  tc 
immediate  change  in  the  plan  of  operations  which  had  been  reso 
upon  by  Washington,  whose  army  had  been  reenforoed  on  the  Hi» 
by  the  French  troops  under  Count  de  Rochambeau.  It  had  beer 
intention  to  attack  the  British  in  New  York  with  his  combined  f< 
aided  by  the  French  fleet,  but  Comwallis'  situation  offered  8U( 
tempting  opportunity  that  he  at  once  resolved  to  transfer  his  arm 
Virginia.  Skilfully  deceiving  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief 
New  York  was  the  threatened  point,  and  thus  preventing  him  1 
sending  assistance  to  Comwallis,  Washington  moved  rapidly  to 
ginia,  and  arrived  before  the  British  works  at  Yorktown,  witl 
army  12,000  strong,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1781.  The  ene 
position  was  at  once  invested  by  land,  and  the  French  fleet  cut  o1 
hope  of  escape  by  water.  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  Comwallis  surrendered  his  whole  army,  w 
consisted  of  7000  well  equipped  troops. 

This  victory  virtually  closed  the  war.  It  produced  the  wildest 
in  America,  and  compelled  a  change  of  Ministers  in  England.  I 
North  and  his  Cabinet  retired  from  oflice  on  the  20th  of  March,  1' 
and  the  new  administration,  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of 
struggle,  resolved  to  discontinue  Uie  war.  Orders  were  sent  to 
British  commanders  in  America  to  desist  from  further  hostilities, 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1782,  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  t 
troops,  which  event  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Charlerto] 
the  14th  of  December.  A  prelimiiuay  treaty  of  petoe  waa  Bignei 
Pum  nrj  llie  30th  of  IV'ovcmbor,  17s2,  tuv]  n  formal  trraty  on  tlii 
of  Bepti'mli^p,  1783.     By  this  formal  tmty  Gi^t  liritttiu  ^k^ 
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her  former  Colonies  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  indeiiendent 
Sutfcs,  And  withdrew  her  troops  Grom  New  York  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1783. 

The  great  war  was  now  over,  and  the  new  Republic  took  its  place 
ill  the  iamilj  of  nations  j  but  it  was  terribly  weakened  by  its  cfForts, 
lu  fin.iriceii  were  in  the  most  pitiful  condition,  and  it  had  not  the 
mwj  to  jjay  the  troops  it  was  about  to  disband,  and  who  were  really 
^nfleriug  for  want  of  funds.  Considerable  trouble  arose  on  this  aoc^^juut, 
ami  it  required  all  the  great  influence  of  Washington  to  allay  the  dis- 
cnatent.  The  army  was  disbanded  immediately  af^er  the  close  of  the 
^r,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Dei»ember,  1783,  Washington  resigned  his 
<^mmu<¥ion  into  tlie  hands  of  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

It  wa**  found  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  inadequate  to 
tlift  neoossitres  of  the  Republic,  and  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  by 
theStates  after  much  deliberation.  It  went  into  operation  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1789,  The  city  of  New  York  was  designated  as  the 
«at  of  Ciovemment.  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  the  first 
Prr«i(lcnt  of  tlie  Republic,  with  John  Adams  as  Vice-President,  Pie 
mi  into  office  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  The  first  measures  of  his 
inistration  greatly  restored  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Gov- 
ftHment.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  inaug- 
"mted  a  series  of  financial  reform;^,  which  were  eminently  beneficial. 
The  debts  of  the  old  Confedei*ated  Government  and  the  debts  of  the 
State*  theraselvcs,  were  all  assumed  by  the  United  States ;  a  bank  of 
^JeUoiti-'*!  States  (which  went  into  operation  in  February  1704)  was 
ihjwpurateil,  and  a  national  Mint  was  cstablishctl  at  Pliiladelphia, 
Aft  Indian  war  in  the  W^est  was  firmly  and  vigorously  prosecuted  to 
1  *Qo^ssful  termination,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Republic  with  regard 
to  the  various  parties  of  the  great  Revolutiou  iu  France,  faithfully 
Diflinlained. 

Wftshinglon  and  Adams  were  reelected  in  1792.     The  principal 

«mteof  the  second  term  were  the  firmness  with  which  the  President 
llie  efforts  of  the  French  Republic  to  embroil  the  United  States 
'J^ttnother  war  with  England  ;  the  demand  for  the  recall  of  M.  Genet, 
the  French  IVIinister,  which  was  at  length  complied  with ;  the  British 
l^ty  of  1794  (commonly  known  as  Jay's  Treaty),  which  was  so 
^rmly  discussed  by  the  Federalist  and  Republican  parties  in  this 
^ntry;  the  outrageous  decrees  by  whirh  the  French  Government 
^ght  to  cripple  American  commerce  in  revenge  for  the  supposetl 
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partiality  of  our  GoverDment  for  England ;  the  admisdton  m 
Union  of  the  States  of  Vermont  (1791),  Xentiickjr  (1792),  and 
nessee  (1796);  and  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  1794,  which 
formidable  ontbrcak  in  Western  Pennsylvania  against  an  odious 
law.     Washington  promptlj  suppressed  it» 

Washington  was  nrgently  importuned  to  be  a  candidate  for  aoo 
tcrin,  but  declined,  although  it  was  sure  that  there  would  be  no  y 
Bition  to  him.     In  September^  1796,  he  issued  a  "  Farewell  Adil 
to  his  countrymen,  warning  them  of  the  evils  to  which  their  new  q 
was  exposed,  and  urging  them  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  principles^ 
Constitution  as  their  only  hope  of  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  third  Presidental  election  oocnrred  in  1796,  and  was  sai 
by  a  display  of  bittern e&s  between  the  opposing  parties  never  surpj 
in  the  snbse<^jaent  history  of  the  Republic,     The  Federalists  pi 
John  Adams  as  their  candidate,  while  the  Kepublieans  advoca^ 
claims  of  Thomas  Jefferson,     Adams  reecived  the  highest  num 
votes,  and  Jeftei^on  the  next.     By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
then  existed,  Jefferson  was  declared  the  Yice-Preaident 
Adams  was  opposed  with   considerable    bitterness   by  his  polf 
enemi^  throughout  his  whole  term.     The  administration  of  the  H^ 
was  removed  from  the  War  Dei>artment  in  1798,  and  a  Navy  De| 
ment  established.     On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  the  President  con 
Congress  in  extra  session  to  consider  the  relations  of  this  oonntr^ 
France,     The  French  Directory  had  been  pursuing  for  some  yi 
systematic  coarse  of  outrage  towards  the  sliips  and  citiKens 
United  States,  and  had  carried  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Icavt' 
doubt  that  it  was  their  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  American 
meroe.     Three  envoys  were  sent  to  France  by  Pr trident  Adama^ 
authority  to  adjust  all  differences  between  the  two  countries* 
Directory  refused  to  receive  them,  but  they  were  given  to  und^ 
that  the  payment  of  a  large  sura  of  money  by  their  Government 
greatly  tend  towards  aeeiiring  proper  treatment  for  our  vessels; 
was  plainly  intimated  that  if  theAmerit^n  Government  refi 
pay  this  bribe,  it  would  have  to  go  to  war  for  its  obstinacy 
this  message  was  delivered  to  the  Commissi  oners,  one  of  their  n 
Charles  C,  Pinekney,  returned  this  memorable  and  patriotic 
which  his  associates  heartily  joined:  "War  be  i*  *' — *^  -^ 
defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"     The  Freoofc 
informed  Mr.  Grerry,  who  was  a  Republioan,  tha^ 
France,  but  ordered  Messrs.  Pinekney  and  Maxri 
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Great  indignation  prevBiled  throughout  the  Union,  when  these  iu- 
saits  to  the  American  Commissi  oners  became  known.  The  Govern- 
ment  at  once  took  measures  to  raise  an  army  and  navy  atlequate  to 
llioitniggle  which  seemed  imminent.  Washinpfton  was  ap|X)inted  Com- 
namdcr-in-Chief,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General^  and  hostilities 
actually  began  at  sea,  where  the  cruisers  of  the  Republic  won  several 
lifilliaot  successes  over  French  ships  of  w^ar. 

The  energy'  and  determinati(jn  thus  manifested  by  the  United  States 
hml  a  happy  effect  in  France,  and  the  war  was  finally  averted  by  the 
a^tcssion  of  Xapoleon  to  the  dignity  of  First  Consul.  The  new  ruler 
of  France  intimatetl  his  willingnesa  to  reopen  the  negotiations  with 
America,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries 
WIS  definitely  concluded,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800. 

During  the  existence  of  hostilities  with  France,  two  laws  were 
eiucted  by  Congress,  which  are  generally  known  as  the  "Alien  and 
."^iition  Laws."  They  empowered  the  President  to  send  out  of  the 
«iuotry  such  aliens  as  should  be  found  conspiring  agjiinst  the  |>eace 
aiJ  (safety  of  the  Republic,  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  sjieech  and 
'  ■  .    It  was  true  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  Government  claimed 

*»f  its  course,  that  the  country  was  overrun  Avitli  KngUsh 
mkI  French  agents,  who  were  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  embroil- 
i«g  the  United  States  in  the  quarrels  in  progress  in  the  Old  World, 
aod  that  the  press,  which  was  controlled  mainly  by  European  advcn- 
tutfs,  had  become  so  corrupt  and  licentious  as  to  be  highly  dangerous 
totbe  |>eace  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  these?  Acts  aroused  such 
*  Ktrong  opposition  throughout  the  States,  that  the  Federalists  were 
wrrwbelmingly  defeated  in  the  next  Presidential  cdection.  During 
Prtsident  Adams*  term,  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  to  Wash- 
ingtoD  City. 

lu  the  fourth  contest  for  the  Presidency,  the  votes  of  the  Republican 
l«tty  were  equally  divided  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr. 
Ki^h  reoeived  73  electoral  votes.  This  threw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  Jefterson  was  chosen  President  and 
Bttrr  Vioe* President.  This  cii'cumstancc  also  occasioned  an  amend - 
'nent  lo  the  Constitution  (adopted  finally  in  1804),  requiring  the  elec- 
t<>rs  to  vote  separately,  as  at  present,  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
^h.  Jeffcr&on  entered  ujwn  his  office  in  March,  1801,  and  soon  after 
*o  remove  the  Federalist  office-holdei^  under  the  Government, 
i ,  ited  by  his  predecc»s.sor,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  Republirans, 
^  iX'iDocrats  as  they  now  bt^an  to  call  themselves.     He  justifietl  his 
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course  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Adams  had  appointetl  none  but  Fc 
ralists  to  office,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  for  one  party  to  have  all 
offices,  or  even  a  majority  of  them.  This  was  tlie  beginning  of 
system  of  removals  from  office  for  political  causes,  which  has  been 
bane  of  our  Government ;  but  it  sliould  be  added,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Jf 
ferson,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  fsuch  wholesale  political  decapitatic 
as  has  usually  been  practised  by  his  sucxiessors.  His  removals 
few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  officials.  His  first 
was  marked  by  wisdom  anci  vigor.  The  domestic  affairs  of  the  natll 
priispered,  and  the  finances  were  managed  in  a  masterly  manner 
Albert  Gallatin,  the  great  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  Louisiana 
purcliase<l  from  France,  and  the  insolence  and  piracies  of  the  Rirbaf 
States  of  Africa  punished  and  stopped. 

In  18Q4,  Mr.  Jotferson  was  reiiloetetl,  recei%ang  all  but  14  of 
electoral  votes.    Burr  was  succeeded  in  the  Vice- Presidency  by  Geoi 
Clinton,  and  two  years  later  was  arrested  and  tried  for  a  supj 
attempt  to  separate  the  Western  States  from  the  Union,     He 
acc|uitted  of  the  charge},  and  his  innocence  is  now  generally  admitt 
American    commenx*   was  much   injured  by  the   retjiliatory  d( 
and  orders  in  Council  of  the  French  and  British  Governments,  m 
the  sanction  of  which  American  ships  were  seized  with  impunity 
gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.     Great  Britain  was  not  coot* 
with  these  outrages,  but  asserted  a  right  to  impress  American  seameoj 
into  lier  navy,  and  to  stop  and  search  American  vessels  for  desei 
from  her  ships  of  war.     These  searches  were  generally  conducted  il 
the  most  aggravating  manner,  and  hundreds  of  American   sailc 
owing  no  allegiance  to  King  Greorge,  were  forced   into  the  Brit 
service.     In  Jane,  1807,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  on  her] 
way  to  the  Meditcrmnoan,  was  stopped  off'  the  Chesai>cake  Bay,  Ijyi 
the  British  frigate  I^eopard,  whose  commander  produced  an  order , 
requiring  him  to  search  tlie  ship  for  deserters.     The  American  ve^dj 
refused  to  submit  to  the  sej\rch^  and  was  fired  into   by  the  I>eoj 
and,  being  in  a  helpless  condition,  was  forced  to  yiehl  with  a  )< 
twenty-one  of  her  crew.     Four  men  were  taken  from  her  and  seni 
board  Uie  Leopard.     Three  of  these  afterwards  proved  td  be  uatir^| 
born  Americans.     This  outrage  aroused  a  feeling  of  the  most  int 
indignation   in  America,  and    the  Federal  Government  at 
manded  reparation  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  wl 
for  the  time,  but  finally  made  in  1811. 

On  the  II th  of  November,  1807,  I 
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ti,  forbidding  neutral  vaaaels  to  enter  the  ports  of  France  antil 

hiui   first   touched  at  a  British  port  and  paid  a  duty ;  and  the 

month  Napuleou  replied  to  tlii^,  hy  i^nhvr  a  decree  from  Milan, 

the  ooofiscation  of  every  vessel  whieli  should  submit  to  seareli 

or  pay  any  duties  to  the  British  authorities.     These  two  piratical 

eadi  of  which  was  enforced  by  a  powerful  navy,  meant  simply 

fcikstruction  of  all  neutral  commerce,  and  that  of  America  in  i>ar- 

&tr.  Jefi^TBon  reoommeoded  to  Congress,  in  December,  to 

'in  *     '         ',  detaining  all  vessels,  Amcrit-an  or  foi*eign,  in   the 

lited  States,  and  to  order  the  immediate  return  home 

[I  A II      ,     n  vf^^cls.     This  measure,  which  was  a  most  singular 

iiit,  was  adopted,  and  gave  rise  to  suth  Intense  dissatisfaction 

parts  of  the  countrv^,  that  it  was  repealed  in  February,  LSOIK 

Mr.  Jefferson  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  the 

itic  party  supjjorted  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,   for   the 

and  Geoi^  Clinton,  of  New  York,  for  the  Yiee-Presi- 

r,  and  elected  them  in  1808.     They  were  inaugurated  in  March, 

The  measures  of  Mr,  Jeflerson's  second  term,  and  especially 

irgo,  had  given  rise  to  considerable  op|>osition  to  the  Dcmo- 

this  opftositioQ  was  now  directed  against  the  new  adminis* 

with  no  little  bitterness,  and  followed  it  persistently  until  its 

kWttl  from  power. 

it  Britain,  instead  of  discontinuing  her  outrages  upon  American 
and  commerce,  increased  them  every  day,  persistently  refusing 
influenced  by  the  protests  and  representations  nf  the  United 
IPS ;  an<l  oiu*  Government,  having  at  length  exhausteil  all  |>etice- 
tneans  of  redress,  was  oomj>elled  to  defend  its  rights  witli  arms, 
was  declared  against  England  on  the  3d  of  June,  1812,  and 
looking  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 
nation  was  poorly  prcimred  for  war.  The  embargo  had  almost 
\j  destroyed  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  and  the  finances 
In  a  state  of  sad  confusion;  the  navy  consistetl  of  only  eight 
aod  seven  other  vesseU ;  and  the  army  was  a  mere  handful 
ient  reeroitfl.  Still,  America  possessed  this  advantage.  Gr(?at 
1  *  '     such  tremendous  exertions  to  carry  on  her 

;l  id  not  have  much  strength  left  to  expend 

fibi*  lauuiitrv.     This  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  England  made  no 
'   -i^t    until   the  20th  of  March,  1813,  when, 
1 J  our  waters,  she  prcwjlaime<l  the  blockade 
I,  oxcept  the  shores  of  New  England. 
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Congress  authorized  the  President  to  increase  the  regular  ara 

25,000  men,  and  to  call  for  50,000  volunteers.     The  calls 

responded  to  promptly  in  some  of  the  States,  tardily  in  some. 

almost  ignored  in  others,  for  the  country  was  &r  from  being  u; 

in  support  of  the  war. 

Hostilities  b^an  in  the  Northwest.  Previous  to  the  war, 
Indians  of  that  r^ion,  instigated  by  British  emissaries,  commence 
make  war  upon  the  American  settlements,  under  the  leadership  oi 
famous  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh.  Greneral  Harrison  (aflerw 
President),  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  as  soon  a: 
learned  of  this,  organized  a  considerable  force  of  Western  militia, 
marched  against  the  savages,  whom  he  defeated  with  terrible  los 
a  sanguinary  battle  at  Tii>pecanoe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  Ri 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1811.  Though  defeated  in  this  battle, 
cumseh  was  not  conquered.  He  passed  the  next  six  months  ii 
organizing  his  forces,  and  with  the  b^inning  of  the  summer  of  1 
renewed  hostilities.  Greneral  Hull,  then  Grovernor  of  Michigan, 
sent  to  meet  him  with  a  force  of  2000  men.  He  had  just  begui 
march  when  war  was  declared  against  England,  and  he  was  ord 
to  discontinue  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  invade  Can 
His  force  was  utterly  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  but  the 
Department  was  too  stupid  to  perceive  this.  He  enteretl  Canada  1 
Detroit,  was  met  by  a  superior  force  of  British  and  Indians,  u 
General  Brock,  and  was  driven  back  to  Detroit  with  a  loss  of  1200 1 
This  reduced  his  array  to  800  men,  with  which  he  could  do  absoh 
nothing.  On  the  16th  of  August,  he  surrendered  Detroit  to 
enemy,  who  had  followed  him  from  Canada.  This  placed  the  \t 
of  Michigan  in  the  hands  of  General  Brock.  An  invasion  of  Ca: 
from  the  Niagara  frontier  was  also  undertaken  by  our  forces  du 
the  fall  of  1812.     It  was  a  most  disastrous  failure. 

These  defeats  on  land,  however,  were  partly  atoned  for  by  our 
cesses  at  sea.  The  navy  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  Gov 
ment  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  had  been  left  to  win  by  good  m 
whatever  encouragement  it  afterwards  received.  It  achieved  du 
the  latter  part  of  1812  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  place 
in  the  proud  position  it  has  since  held.  On  the  19th  of  Augpst 
frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  captured  the  British  fri 
Guerriere ;  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp^  Oit| 
Jones,  captured  the  British  brig  Frolie;  on  tht  jliill  ofi.O|Aite« 
frigate  United  States,  Captain  Baoatail  f 
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MafiedaQian  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Constitution,  Captain 
Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java,  Privateers  were  sent 
to  sea  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  had  cap- 
tured over  300  English  merchant  vessels^ 

The  Government  renewed  its  efforts  against  Canada  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  1813.     An  army,  under  General  Harrison, 
Wna  collected  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  styled  the  Army  of  the 
West;  an  Army  of  thetl?entre,  under  General  Dearborn,  was  stationed 
IcHig  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  an  Army  of  the  North,  under  General 
'ade  Hampton,  was  posted  in  northern  New  York,  on  the  border  of 
Loke  Champlain.     There  were  numerous  engagements  between  these 
'brces  and  the  enemy,  but  nothing  definite  was  accomplished  during 
the  first  half  year.     In  April,  General   Pike,  with  a  force  of  1700 
-^-nericans,   captured   York   (now  Toronto),  the   capital   of   Upper 
Oanada,  but  was  himself  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  fired   by 
nemy,     Tlic  town  was  not  held,  however,  and  the  success  of  the 
k  was  fully  balanced  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  Western  Army,  in  January,  at  River  Raisin,  in  which  a  detiich- 
ftient  of  800  men,  under  General  Winchester,  liacl  been  defeated  and 
the  greater  portion  of  them  massacred  by  the  Indians,  who  were  now 
the  open  allies  of  the  English.     In  May,  the  British  made  an  attack 
oti  Sttckctt's  Harbor,  on  I^ke  Ontario,  but  were  repulsetl.     In  the 
eaune  month,  an  American  force,  under  General  Boyd  and   Colonel 
Miller,  captured  Fort  George,  in  Canada,  inflicting  upon  the  British 
a  loas  of  nearly  1000  men.     Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  owing  to  the  quaiTcls  between  Generals  Wilkin- 
son and  Hampton,  and  the  grand   invasion  of  Canada,  from  which  so 
moch  had  been  expected,  never  took  place.     The  great  events  of  the 
year,  however,  were  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie, 
hy  the  squadron  of  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
which  caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  lake  and  with  it  the  shores 
of  Jftichigan  and  Ohio ;  and  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Canada,  in 
wLidi  the  Western  Army,  under  General  Harrison,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  utterly  defeated  a  strong   British   column,  under  General 
Pructor,  and  a  force  of  2000  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  inflicting  upon 
^tm  a  severe  loss  in  kilkxl  and  wounded — Tecumseh  himself  l>eing 
*>oorig  the  former — and  taking  600  prisoners,  6  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
^^  quantities  of  stores. 

At  sea,  this  year,  the  American  brig  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence, 
<^tured  the  Pocock*     On  the  24tli  of  February,  Captain  Lawrence 
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was  put  in  command  of  the  frigflte  Chesapeake,  which  was  cil 
by  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  off  Boston,  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
renoe  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  engagt^ment.  On  the  , 
September,  the  American  brig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Burroi 
tured  the  British  brig  Boxer,  Lieutenant  Blythc.  Both  comn 
were  ivilletl  in  the  fight. 

The  campaign  of  1814  was  more  important.     The  war  in  ' 
having  closed,  large  numbers  of  Wellington's  veteran  t 
sent  over  to  America.     They  reached  this  country  during 
part  of  the  year.     On  the  5th  of  July,  the  American  arm 
General  Brown,  defeated  the  Britii^h  at  Chippewa.     On  ihr 
the  same  month,  General  Browti  ■•  mi  a  second  victory  over  th 
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at  LuDd)''fl  Lane,  or  Bridgewater.  Geneml  Winfield  Scott  held  an 
hu|K>rtant  command  in  each  of  these  engagements,  and  was  wounded 
in  ibe  laltfif.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
hmiig  been  strongly  reeuforced  from  Welliugton's  army,  invaded  the 

nited  States  from  Canada,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men.  He  was  ac- 
wimpiunied  by  a  powerful  fleet,  which  moved  up  Lake  Champlain, 
He  Hits  met  at  Plattaburg,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  Septemljer,  by 
the  little  army  of  Gieneral  Macomb  and  a  small  fleet  under  Commo- 
dore Macilonongh.  Macdonough  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  tlie 
Jirilish  squadron,  utterly  routing  it  with  heavy  loss,  and  General 
Mat-oml)  at  the  same  time  repulsed  every  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
laud  D)rees  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who,  dismayed  at  his  disasters, 
reti^ate<l  hastily  into  Canada,  with  a  loss  of  2500  men  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  fleet. 

lu  August,  a  British  army,  under  Gi^neral  Ross,  landed  on  the 
sWi'of  the  Patuxent  River,  in  Marv'knd,  and  advaneefl  upon  tlie 
ci(y  of  Washington,  defeating  tlie  small  American  force  whifh  sought 

bar  its  way  at  Bladenshurg.  Geueml  Ross  succeeded  in  occupying 
*n,  from  which,  after  burning  the  public  buildings,  he  rc- 
:  -  liis  fleet,  which  had  ascendetl  tlie  Potomac  to  Alexandria,  to 
him.  He  then  passed  up  to  Baltimore,  landing  at  North  Point, 
tliat  city,  while  his  fleet  made  a  sharp  attJiek  upon  Fort  Mc- 

(!nry,  which  commanded  the  approach  by  water  to  the  city.  The 
llitt  WTis  repulsed  by  the  fort,  and  Ross  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near 
North  Point,  His  suoccssor  at  once  reembarked  the  array,  and 
abandoned  the  eflbrt  against  Baltimore,  At  sea,  the  American  frigates 
Essex  and  President  were  taken  by  superior  forces  of  the  enemy, 
^'hile  the  British  sloops  of  war,  Epervier,  Avon,  Reindeer,  Cyane, 
Lrvnnt,  and  Penguin  were  captured  by  the  American  cruisers. 

Dtiring  the  remainder  of  the  year,  notliing  of  importiince  occurred 
laud,  bat  in  January,  1816,  a  British  force  of  12,000  of  Welling- 

»*s  veteran  troops  made  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

ut  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  and  2000  men, 
'v  5000  American  troops  under  General  Jackson.  This  battle  was 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  in  Europe  between  the 
^"ited  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  before  the  news  had  reached 
America,  The  victory  was  most  important  to  the  Americans,  for  had 
''^'?  n^ult  been  different,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  England  would 
We  disregarded  the  treaty  and  have  clung  to  a  conquest  which  would 
*^ve  given  her  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi*     In  this 
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case,  cither  the  war  would  liavo  bct^n  prolongcil  upon  a  more  forini( 
able  scale^  or  the  dcstiuy  of  the  great  West  would  have  been  marKKl 
forever. 

The  restoration  of  j^eace  in  Europe  upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
removed  nuiny  of  the  vexatious  issues  which  had  ]>roduced  the  war  in 
this  eonntry,  and  disposed  the  British  Government  to  be  jnst  rn  its 
dealings  with  America.  Negotiations  were  begun  in  1814,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  finally  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  DecemW, 
1814.  By  the  terras  of  this  treaty,  the  two  Governments  agreed  to 
setlle  the  vexed  question  of  a  boundary  between  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  to  niutually  return  all  territory  taken  daring  the 
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r,  ftnd  arraDged  some  minor  details  relatiag  to  their  future  iuter- 
^,  but  DOthiDg  was  said  of  the  qucetion  of  the  impressment  of 
ican  gcamen,  the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  Inasmuch,  however, 
»  Great  BrttaiJ]  has  never  since  then  attempted  such  outrages,  this 
queetioa  also  may  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  war.  During  tlie 
war,  tlie  Barbary  States  resumed  their  okl  acts  of  piracy  uik>ii  Ameri- 
can vessels,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  which  they  had  given,  and 
wpa  the  return  of  peace  with  England,  a  strong  naval  force  under 
lodori^  Bainbridge  and  Decatur  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
'his  eipedition  forced  the  Barbary  Powers  to  make  indemnity  for 
heir  piracies,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  cease  to  molest  American 
I'la  in  the  future. 

Tlie  Federalist  party  had  always  opposed  the  war  with  England, 
ami  duriug  its  contijuiance  gave  it  no  assistance  beyond  the  aid  which 
liwj  laws  of  the  land  extorted  from  tliem»  The  strength  of  this  party 
^  '      New  England  States,  where  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 

iiviesL  The  Federalists  denounced  the  war  as  unnecessary 
amj  unjast,  and  waged  in  reality  for  the  benefit  of  Fraxioe  rather  than 
♦tTAmerina,  and  complained  that  while  they  lost  heavily  by  it,  the 
GoFemment  did  nothing  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  States, 
To  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  complained,  their  leaders  met  in 
Caflvention  at  Ilartfonl,  Conn.,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Con- 
vention recommcndcxi  certain  measures  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Ejistern  States  limiting  tlie  power  of  the  General  Government  over 
tiic  militia  of  the  States,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  several  amond- 
ajt'ttts  to  the  Constitution.  The  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  jiut  a 
^topto  all  further  proceedings  of  this  body.  The  Convention  resulted 
>n  nothing  but  the  ultimate  destruction  of  tlje  Federaliat  party,  whicli 
inie  to  1  le  regarded  by  the  people  at  large  as  having  been  untrue  to 
^e  U*fpablic  in  its  hour  of  need. 

Mr.  MadisoD  was  reelected  President,  and  El  bridge  G^-rry  chosen 

|Vice-President,  in  1H12,     Thus  the  former  Iiad   the  satisfaction  of 

>Uflucting  the  war,  which  had  been  begun  during  his  administration, 

^  a  successful  close.     He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 

i<l  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated   by  the  Democratic 

»*1y,  and  elected  in  1816,  with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York, 

Vice-President.     Mr.  Monroe  had  been  Secretary  of  State  during 

ic  greater  part  of  Mr.  Madison's  adrainiati-ation. 

Tiic  return  of  peace  found  the  country  buixiened  with  a  debt  of 

^OjOOO.IXK),  and  with  almost  a  total  absence  of  s^Mjcie  iu  its  mercan- 
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tile  tmnsactions,  the  majority  of  the  banks  having  suspended  paymeute 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  1817,  Congress  established  a  National  Bank 
at  Philadelphia,  with  a  charter  for  twenty  years  and  a  capita!  of 
?35,O00,0C>0.  The  notes  of  this  institution  supplied  to  a  great  extent 
the  demand  for  a  circulating  medium  of  uniform  value  throughout  tbe 
country,  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  period. 

Two  States  were  added  to  the  Union  during  Mr.  Madison's  admiihj 
istration,  Louisiana  (in  1812)  and  Indiana  (in  1816). 

Mr.  Monroe  had  been  exceedingly  popular  as  Secretary  of 
and   the  good  will  of  the  people  follo^ved   him  into  the  Presid 
chair.     His  administration  proved  so  acceptable  to  all  parties  t 
was  reelected  in  1820  by  eveiy  electoral  vote  but  one.     Five 
States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  during  his  continuance  in  oj 
viz:    Mississippi   (1817),   Illinois  (1818),  Alabama  (1819), 
(1820),  and  Missouri  (1821). 

For  some  years  the  opposition  to  African  slavery  in  Ameri 
been  spreading  through  the  Northern  St^ites,  and  had  been  si 
gathering  strength.  When  the  territory  of  Missouri  presented  i 
tition  to  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State  with  a  Constitution 
tioning  slavery  within  its  limits,  there  was  a  very  general  determination 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Free-labor  States  to  oppose  theadmissioii 
of  another  Slaveliolding  State.  The  Southern  members  of  the  Con-' 
federacy,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  the  right  of  Missouri 
choose  its  own  institutions,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  fro] 
Union  if  this  right  was  denied  her  by  exehiding  her  IVoni  the  Un 
A  bitter  contest  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavexy  now  developed 
itself  between  the  two  sectiona  of  the  Republic,  which  ceased  ovA^ 
with  the  late  Rebellion.  The  country  was  agitated  in  every  portio* 
imd  tlie  best  men  of  the  land  expressed  grave  fears  that  the  Uoi0 
Mould  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  ooutendiug  parti<^ 
Jiiler  much  wrangling^  however,  Henry  Clay  succeeded  in  procurtiS 
the  passage  of  a  series  of  measures  known  as  the  "  Missouri  Cort 
promise."  By  this  arrangement,  Missouri  was  admitted  into 
Union  with  her  slaveholdiug  Constitution,  and  slavery  was  ft 
prohibited  in  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  the  Repul>lic  lying 
of  36°  30'  N.  latitude.  This  Compromise  was  rcgjirded  as  a 
settleraoiit  of  the  slavery  question,  and  had  the  effect  of  securing  al 
thirty  years  of  quiet  and  repose  for  the  country. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  FroHideocy.  *'       i finish  Republics  of 
America  declared  their  indcpenden*  tind  succesMsfiillv  im 
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taiaed  it  for  several  years.     In  1822,  they  were  recogni;6e<l  by  the 
(7nited  States.     In  his  annual  message  for  the  year  1823,  Mr,  Monroe 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  principle,  which  has  since  been  dis- 
tinctly recognixetl   by  successive  adniinistriiLitms  n^  the  uii wavering 
policy  of  the  United  States:    "That  as  a  principle  the  Americtm  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  position  which  they  have  assumed 
an<i    cuaintained,  arc  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
Allure  colonization   by  any  European   power,"     This  declaration  h 
csomtnonly  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

^fr.  Monroe  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  in  the  political 
canifwiign  of  1824.     A  number  of  candidates  were  presented  to  the 
people,  but  the  popular  vote  merely  threw  the  election  into  the  House 
of  liepresentativesj,  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
clu>^u  President,     John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  had  already 
been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  people.     The  princi{>id  event  of 
this  administration  was  the  adoption  for  the  first  time  of  a  high  tariff 
f^ir  the  piir{)ose  of  protecting  American  manufactures  from  the  com- 
petition of  foreign   importations.  .  This  act  was   sustained   by  tlie 
Northern  people,  who  were  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  for  whose 
licuetit  it  was  ado])leil,  but  was  bitterly  denounced    by  the   South, 
^hidi,  being  an  agricultural  country,  naturally  desired  the  liberty  of 
bnylnjr  her  goods  where  they  could  l»e  procured  bc-st  and  cheapest. 
The  division  of  sentiment   thus  produced   grew  more  distinct  every 
day,  and  brought  about  considerable  trouble  in  the  end.     There  can 
t^'  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  late  civil 
war. 

In  1828,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  ^  Tennessee,  was  elected  President 
*'Vor  Mr.  Adams,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  chosen  Vice-President  a  sec- 
"fi<l  time.  The  President,  at  the  outset  of  his  term,  increased  the 
J»Uraher  of  his  Constitutional  advisers  by  inviting  the  Postmaster- 
Oi.^neral  to  a  seat  in  liis  Cabinet.  The  right  of  the  Postmaster-Geneml 
t*'  sui'h  a  place  had  never  been  conceded  before,  but  has  always  been 
'i^'ktiowl edged  siut.^  1829. 

The  new  President  began  his  career  by  advising  Congress,  in  Ids 
^nmd  message,  not  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  National  Bank, 
^bi>se  directors  sought  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  He  declared  that 
^e  existence  of  such  an  institution  was  not  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
^^Uion.  This  inaugurated  a  long  and  bitter  contest  between  t\m  ad- 
^^nifitration  and  tlie  friends  of  the  bank,  which  wt\s  sustained  by 
'"*Q08t  tJie  entire  mercantile  community.     In  1832,  Congress  passed 
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a  bill  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  An  effort  was  made  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but 
failed  for  want  of  the  constitutional  numl)er  of  votes.  The  charter  of 
the  bank,  therefore,  expired  by  law  in  1836. 

The  tariff  question  assumed  formidable  proportions,  during  this 
administration.     In    1832,   Congress  increased  the   rate   of  duties. 
South  Carolina  immediately  declared  her  intention  to  resist  the  eiforts 
of  the  General  Government  to  collect  duties  in  the  port  of  Charleston, 
and  prepared  to  maintain  her  position  by  force  of  arms.     The  great 
leader  of  this  opposition  to  the  Gt)vernment  was  John  C.  Calhoun, 
who  had  a  short  time  previous  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
to  become  a  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina.     His  princi- 
pal coadjutors  were  Robert. G.  Hayne,  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  George  McDiiffie,  the  Governor  of  the  State.    The  party  of  which 
these  brilliant  men  were  the  leaders,  boldly  declared  that  a  State  might 
at  pleasure  nullify  any  law  of  Congress  which  it  believed  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional.    The  danger  to  the  country  was  very  great,  and  it  seemed 
that  open  war  would  prevail  between  the  Greneral  Government  and 
South  Carolina;  for  President  Jackson,  who  had  been  reelected  in 
1832,  with  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York   as  Vice-President, 
declared  his  determination  to  enforce  the  law.     He  sent  a  ship  of  war 
to  Charleston,  ordered  General  Scott  to  proceed  to  that  place  with  all 
the  available  troops  under  his  command,  issued  a  proclamation  dcnj'- 
ing  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  warning  all   persons  engaged  in  sustaining  the  State  of  Soutti 
Carolina  in  its  unlawful  course  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  I^n^ 
against  treaj?on  would  bo  inflicted  upon  them.     He  also  caused  tl^' 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  be  privately  informed  of  his  intention    ^ 
seize  and  hang  them  as  soon  as  they  should  commit  the  first  overt  t*- 
against  the  United  States.     The  President's   firmness   averted  t-J 
troubles  for  the  time.     He  was  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  t- 
poople  throughout  the  country,  and  the  vexe<l  question  was  final 
settled  by  the  introduction  of  measures  into  Congress  for  the  gradu^ 
reduction  of  t\\v.  obnoxious  duties.     This  compromise  was  proj)os;^ 
by  Henry  Clay,  and  accepted   by  the  nullifiers,  who  were  now  co^ 
vinced  that  "Old  Hickory"  was  sincere  in  his  threat  to  enforce  t 
law. 

The  bank  (juestion  ciime  up  again,  just  as  the  nullification  exciC^ 
ment  died  V)ut.  The  public  funds  were  required  by  law  to  be  cB- 
posited  in  the  Dank  of  the  United  States^  the  charter  of  which  w^- 
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about  to  expire  by  limitation.     The  Presnlent,  in  December,  1832, 

ppnoiii mended  the  removal  by  Congress  of  these  funds,  but  tiiat  body 

reJ'tisc»l  to  take  this  step.     The  President  then  ordered  tlie  Secretary 

of  tiic  Treasurj',  Mr.  ^IcLane,  to  remove  the  funds  and  deposit  them 

m  spwified  State  banks.     Mr,  McLane  refused  to  do  so,  and  was 

traas/erred  to  tbe  State  Department,  which  was  then  vacant*     Wil- 

'tzm  J.  Diiane  was  then  appointed  to  the  Tre^ismy,  but  hc^  too,  re- 

-'lised  to  reraovti  tJie  funds^  and  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  siic- 

*^^eilt<i  by  Roger  R.  Taney,  who  promptly  transferred  the  funds  froni 

^iieBank  of  tlie  United  States  to  tlie  State  banks  designatetl  by  the 

-^^jesident.     This  step  left  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  tlae  people  of  tlie 

**iteDtion  of  the  President  to  destroy  the  National  Bank,  and  prcKbicxKl 

*^     severe  panic  in  business  ciix-les.     The  President  lost  many  friends, 

d  was  severely  denounced  throughout  the  country.     In  the  Senate, 

lay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  the  leaders  of  the  opiM^ition,  assailed 

im  bitterly,  and  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  censuring  his  course, 

*^^^jr  a  vote  of  26  ayes  to  20  noes.     He  was  sustained  by  the  House  of 

-K^preaentatives,  whose  endureement,  considering  tJie  origin  of  that 

ti^y,  was  more  important  tliau  the  censure  of  the  Senate.     In  March, 

^L  837,  the  Senate  expunged  its  resolution  of  censure  from  its  journal. 

During  President  Jackson's  administration,  the  national  debt  was 

^^aid,  and  tlie  States  of  Arkansas  (in  1836)  and  Michigan  (1837)  were 

^^-imilted  into  the  Union.     France,  Spain,  Naples,  ami  Portugal  werc 

^R)roed  to  make  good  their  dcprotlations  upon  American  commerce; 

i  xnporLint  commercial  treaties  w^ere  negotiated  with  foreign  countries ; 

^i»d  the  w^ar  against  the  Seminole  Indians  In  Florida  was  begun  and 

X^'^is^'Uted  with  vigor.     This  war  lasted  until  1842,  and  cost  the 

«ouatry  $40,000,000. 

In  1836,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  the  candidate  of  the 
X)emocratic  party,  was  elected  President.     The  contest  for  the  Vice- 

t*^^re»idcncy  was  thrown  into  tlie  Senate,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
-Rcliard  M.  Johnson.  Mr.  Van  Bui'en  began  his  administration  at  tlie 
Outaet  of  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1837,  and  was  seriously  ham- 
F^e^ed  daring  the  whole  of  his  term,  by  the  troubles  arising  from  that 
^Ueister,  The  principal  measures  of  his  administration  were  designed  to 
^criiedy  the  financial  evils  from  which  the  countiy  w^as  sulTering.  Tlie 
'tiost  important  was  the  establishment  of  the  Sub-Treasury  of  the 
'^^ited  States,  which  is  still  in  o[>eratiou. 
In  1840,  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Indiana,  and  John  Tyler 
^^  Virginia,  the  candidates  of  the  Whig  party,  were  elected  President 
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and  Vicc-Presklcnt.  General  Harrison  did  not  long  surviv 
anguration.  Ho  died  on  the  4tii  of  April,  1841,  and  was 
by  John  Tylor,  the  Vice-President.  Tlie  Wliigs  were  in  fi 
National  Bank,  and  Congress  passed  several  Acts  charterin 
institution,  all  of  which  were  vetoeil  bv  thf^  President,  whose 
the  subject  acct^rded  witli  the  principles  of  the  Demoeratic  pal 
consequence  of  these  Acts,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  party  wl| 
electetl  him,  and  Mas  stipported  by  the  Deraoeraey,  with  w! 
thenceforth  identified  himself.  During  Mr.  Tyler's  term,  thed 
of  the  northwestern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  ' 
Aracrtai  was  settled  hy  a  treaty,  which  \Tas  ratified  by  the  Sd 
the  20tli  of  August,  1842.  A  more  real  service  was  renders 
ever,  by  the  measures  resulting  in  the  annexation  of  the  Repi 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  were  carried  to  a  suecessll 
in  spite  of  a  deterniinwl  opposition  by  the  Whig  party.  ThJ 
sion  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  occurretl  on  the  1st  of  j 
1845.  It  was  a  most  important  step,  as  it  not  only  increased-f 
ritory  of  the  liepublic,  but  forever  prevented  Great  Brital 
acquiring  a  foothold  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  America.  Mr.  Ty 
official  act  was  to  approve  the  admission  of  the  States  of  Floi 
Inwa  into  the  Union,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1845. 

In  1844,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tcnnessi^e,  was  electal  Preside 
George  M.  I>allas,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Vice-President,  Thil 
IK-mocnuic  triumph.  When  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office,  the  1 
was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  resped 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  This  diq 
suited  in  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  which  begfljl 
Rio  Grande,  l>etween  the  armies  of  Genernis  Taylor  and  M 
April,  1846.  Geneml  Taylor  defeaterl  the  Mexican  army  oiiJ| 
Grande,  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8th,  1846,  and  at  Re^ica  de  la  Pa| 
next  day.  On  being  reenforced,  he  drove  the  Mexicans  into  * 
rior,  Ciipturiiig  their  strong  city  of  IVIontcrey,  and  defeating  ij 
army,  under  their  President  himself,  at  Buena  Vista  (Feb.  ^ 

Taylor's  oj)erations  were  now  brought  to  a  close  in  e<-)nse^ 
troops  being  taken  from  him  to  reenforce  Greneral  Scott,  wY% 
lecting  his  forces  for  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  "%i 
Scott  lauded  before  tliat  city  on  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  n-n 
it,  after  a  vigorous  siege,  on  the  29th.  Moving  into  thcs^  I 
defeated  tlie  enemy  in  a  series  of  hard  fought  battles  at  m 
Cerro  Gordo,  Chapultcpcc,  and   Molino  del  Key,  and      ^mM 
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\mty  of  Mexico,  which  he  entered  iu  triumph  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
Iter,  1847,  and  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1846,  General  Stephen  Keurney  conquered  New  Mexico,  while 

?«ajmodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  drove  the  enemy  out  of 

i\  occupied  California.     Kearney  marched  from  New  Mexico  into 

Mfornia  in  January,  1847,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  assumed  the 

'office  of  Governor  of  tlie  territory,  and  proclaimed  its  annexation  to 

th«  United  States,     About  the  same  time  Colonel  Doniphan,  with 

1000  Mi.ssoari  volunteers,  made  a  forced  raarc!i  across  the  Plains,  and 

in  the  28th  of  February  defeated  a  force  of  4000  Mejsicaus  and  cap- 

ired  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  signed 
It  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848.  Mexico  yielded 
tlie  boundary  of  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and  ce<led  California  and  New 
teiico  to  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  Power  agreed  to  pay 
feiico  the  snra  of  $15,000,000,  and  to  assume  the  debts  due  by 

nco  to  American  citizens,  to  the  amount  of  ^3,750,000. 
Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  territory  of  Oregon  as  a  part  of 
Wtlsb  America,  and  our  Government  had  insisted  upon  it  as  a  part 
the  common  property  of  the  Republic,  and  had  even  declared  its 
itention  to  go  to  war  with  England  rather  than  be  satisfied  with 
ling  less  than  the  whole  of  ( >regun.  Nevertheless,  as  a  measure 
€,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Folk  proposed  to  England  the 
*^^tli  parallel  of  North  latitude  for  a  boundary,  oar  original  olaim 
iving  extended  to  the  line  of  54^  40'.  As  this  compromise  gave  to 
^reat  Britain  all  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  present  colony  of 
'Htish  Columbia,  it  was  accepted.  Recent  events  have  proved  that 
le  territory  was  worth  fighting  for,  and  that  our  Government  parted 
ith  it  too  readily.  Free  trade  ideas  prevailed  during  this  adniinis- 
^tion  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  a  modiiiration  of  the  high 
rotective  tarift'  of  1846,  In  May,  1848,  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
ito  the  Union, 
la  1 848,  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  was  elected  President,  and 
illaid  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Vice-President,  by  the  Whigs.  In 
lb  campaign^  the  anti-slavery  party  prcsentc^d  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
»«?ir  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  This  organization  had  grown  by 
into  considerable  prominence  upon  t!ie  principle  of  op{>osition 
extension  of  slavery,  and  its  strength  in  1848  is  shown  by  tlie 
f that  altliough  Van  Buren  secured  no  electoral  vote,  he  received 
^  iKJpular  vote  of  291,203. 
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The  slavery  question  now  presented  itself  again,  this  iime  in  a  most 
aggmvated  form,  lor  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  that  system  of 
l^bor  had  become  more  powerful  since  the  temporary  settlement  of 
1820.  A  strong  anti-slavery  party  had  developed  itself  at  the  North^ 
which  was  avowctily  deterniineil  to  oppose  the  further  extension  of^ 
slavery,  and  which  was  belie vei!  in  the  South  to  be  working  for  tb 
overthrow  of  that  institution  in  the  States  in  which  it  already  existe 
The  contest  was  resumed  in  Congress,  in  l84(j,  while  measures  w 
on  foot  looking  to  peace  with  Mexico,  by  a  proposition  from 
Northern  member  that  in  the  territory  which  should  be  acquired 
the  war  then  going  on,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntar^:-^!^ 
servitude,  except  for  crime.  This  measure,  known  as  the  "  Wilm 
Proviso,"  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majorit  — i 
but  the  Senate  adjourned  before  a  vote  could  be  had  upon  it.  T 
next  year  the  House  readoptctl  the  *'  Proviso,"  which  wa^s  rejected 
the  Senate.  The  House  then  abandonwi  it.  The  measure  was  1>  3 
terly  assailed  by  the  South,  which  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  it  h  ^m 
furnisheil  the  larger  number  of  the  troops  by  which  the  war  \^*^^ 
fought  and  the  territory  won,  its  institutions  should  receive  the  s&^wrMi 
encouragement  and  protcf'tion  in  the  new  Territory  as  those  of  ^tli 
North,  The  dispute  became  very  bitter,  and  made  the  Presideut-i 
election  of  1848  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  history.  Fr^^a 
excitement  was  aildcd  to  the  quarrel  by  the  events  in  California. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  that  Territory  in  February,  1848,  and  it;  at- 
once  attiTicted  a  large  emigration  from  the  Eastern  States  and  all  ptxi'to 
of  the  world.  In  a  few  montlis  the  population  of  the  Territory  "^wrtia 
over  100,0(X).  Early  in  1849,  it  was  lountl  that  an  organized  g 
ernment  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  there  were  inhabitn^^^*® 
enough  to  entitle  the  Territory  to  admission  into  the  Union  a-S 
State;  and  in  September,  1849,  a  Convention  was  held  at  Monter"*^^* 
which  adopted  and  submitted  to  Congress  a  Constitution  prohibit!*^*? 
slavery.  The  Southern  States  took  strong  ground  against  the  erecti 
of  California  into  a  fre<:^  State,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
withdraw  from  the  Union  if  slaveiy  were  interfered  with  any  furtl 
by  the  Government,  They  held  a  Convention  at  Nashville,  Tenia 
see,  in  1850,  and  pledged  themselves  to  a  nnitetl  course  of  acti 
The  tone  assumed  by  them  wiis  belligerent  and  threatening  in  the  ^ 
treme.  Tliey  demanded  in  Congress  not  only  tlie  rejection  of  t- 
frce  Constitution  of  California,  but  an  amendment  of  the  Constitnti*^ 
of  the  United  States  which  should  equalize  the  power  of  the  Free  fl^ 
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Slave  States  in  the  General  Government     New  Mexico  now  asked 

admissbu  into  the  Union,  and  Texas  set  up  a  claim  to  a  Vestern 

6oumiarr  which  included  a  hirge  part  of  New  Mexico.     Tliese  minor 

qiMstions  vi^vy  greatly  complicated  the  main  issue.     The  excitement 

^Hrooghout  the  country  was  even  greater  tlian  that  of  1820,  and 

^<>i  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  Union  would  surely  be  destroyed. 

^^inally  a  compromise,  known  as  the  *' Compromise  of  1850/'  was 

^x"OfK)sed  in  tlie  Senate  by  Henry  Clay,  and  caiTied  through  Congress 

^^y  {Treat  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  sections. 

^I^liiB  Compromise  admitted  California  as  a  free  State;  erected  iftah 

^«:^(1  New  ^Icxico  into  Territories,  leaving  the  question  of  the  exclasion 

c*'^'  slavcrj*  to  the  people  thereof  when  they  t^me  to  form  State  Con- 

'^  •^ Stations;  arranged  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  ;  abolished  the 

'-  ^^riv€  trade  in  the  District  of  Columl)ia;  and  substituted  a  new  law 

^^^^"T  tlte  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  in  place  of  the  old  Act,  which  wag 

"-^^^^tTcctivc.     This  Compromise  was  bitterly  opposed    by  the  extreme 

'^^^^o  of  lx)th  the  Nortli  and  the  South.     The  former  denounced  the. 

^^"•^i^iicessions  to  Texfis  in  the  boundary  question,  and  fiercely  assailed 

^T^^  r>iu^;«1  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  the  fu<^itive  slave 

i  -«.  V  wj^  not  only  denounc^^d  as  unchristian  and  unconstitutional,  but 

op]>osed  on  the  part  of  the  Free  States  by  a  series  of  prohibitory 

1*  which  the  candid  stuflcnt  of  history  is  compcllixl  to  regard  as  as  un- 

^^^wful  as  the  disunion  measures  of  the  proalavery  party.    The  South, 

*^«i  the  other  hand,  was  furious  over  the  admission  of  California  as  a 

^x%*  State,  and  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  sanction  and  protect  slavery 

i  t^  Uie  Ti'rritories.     Still,  as  it  was  plain  that  these  measures  embodied 

^laeonly  settlement  possible  at  the  time,  the  great  bofly  of  the  nation 

tpted  them  in  good  faith,  and  the  Government  honestly  executed 


^tie  fugitive  slave  law  in  all  cases  in  which  its  aid  was  invoked,  put- 
*-*  «g  down  the  resistance  of  mobs  V>y  force. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  struggle  over  the  **  Compromise,*'  Gcneml  Tay- 
**^''  died  (on  the  9th  of  July,  1850),  and  was  succeeded  by  Millard 
^  'ilnifvre,  the  Vic^-President,  who  o[ienetl  his  admiuistmtion  with  a 
^'^^gc  of  Cabinet  ministers.  He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the 
^-^fijpromise  measures,  and  contributed  greatly  towards  securing  their 
X^^aaage,  The  principal  events  of  his  term  were,  the  invasion  of 
^«tba  by  I^opez,  in  1851,  which  was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards;  tha 
"^^^it  iif  Kossnth  to  the  United  States,  in  18ol ;  the  disputes  with 
^>^gland  concerning  the  tisheries,  in  1852,  which  were  satisfactorily 
*^Wed;  and  the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan,  by  means 
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of  which  an  important  treaiy  was  negotiated  with  the  Japanese 
ernnient,  and  the  port^  of  the  empire  opened  to  the  commerce 
nations. 

The  slavery  question  entered  largely  into  the  Presidential  cam 
of  1852,  and  so  greatly  weakened  the  Whig  party  as  to  deft 
Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Wiiliani  R.  King,  of 
bama,  the  candidates  of  tlie  Democracy^  were  elected  President 
Vice-President  by  handsome  majorities. 

This  administration  is  memoKible  for  the  violent  political  ooi 
which  prevailed  during  its  term.  It  began  by  settling  a  dispute 
Mexico,  by  puR^ha'^ing  from  it  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  In  I 
JeflTerson  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  War,  inaugurated  the  surveys  fori 
railway  to  the  Pacific,  by  sending  out  an  expedition  of  U.  S.  Engineen 
for  that  purpose.  In  December,  1863,  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Seuator  li?OBl 
Illinois,  iiitrofliu^  a  bill  organizing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebniska,  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  nortli  of  the  line  of 
36°  30'  N.  latitude,  in  which  region  the  Act  of  1820  had  forever  pPO^ 
hibited  slavery.  This  new  bill  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act 
of  1^20,  and  reopened  the  slavery  question  iu  that  region.  The  ad» 
ministration  and  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  supported  \hi 
measure,  which  was  opposed  by  tiie  great  mass  of  the  people  of  tbefitt 
States  without  regard  to  party,  and  denounced  by  them  as  a  vioktiflft 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation.  It  was  hotly  del>ated  in  Congress 
but  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  and  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  113  to  100,  and  at  length  received  the  Executive  appi*oval  on  the 
3Ist  of  May,  1854.  Tlie  passage  of  this  bill  crciited  the  most  intense 
excitement  in  the  country.  It  greatly  increased  the  strengtli  of  the  and* 
slavery  party,  which  now  began  to  be  known  a.s  the  Republican  party, 
and  alienated  many  Democnits  from  tlieir  party.  The  Act  left  the  Te^ 
ritories  free  to  decide  between  slavery  and  free  labor,  and  thus  openeJ 
the  way  for  a  long  and  blooily  warfare  within  their  limits;  the  eveat* 
of  which  will  be  related  in  another  part  of  tins  work*  An  effort  Sfs» 
made  by  the  administration  to  purchase  Cidm  fmin  Spain ;  hut  thai 
Power  declined  to  sell  the  island.  An  exjx^dition  of  filil)usters,  nnJtJf 
General  William  Walker,  succeetled  in  conquering  the  Centra]  Arnert- 
can  State  of  Nicaragua.  Walker  at  once  sent  an  envoy  to  Waahi 
ton,  who  was  formally  recognized  by  the  President* 

The  anti-slaver>%  or  Republican  party  now  exlublted  its  .iirc 
by  electing  Mr.  Banks,  of  Massachusett*,  S|Kaker  of  the^Lower  H 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  Presidential  oontt«t  of  1  ^^^ 
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C  Fremont  as  its  candidate,  and  secured  for  hiiii  114  electonil  votes 
and  a  ppular  vote  of  1,341, 264»    A  new  element  in  tViis  contest  was 
tiirKnow-Xothing,  or  American  i>arty,  wliieh  supportwl  Mr.  Fillmore 
lor  tij«  Presidency,     It  was  founded  upon  a  principle  of  hostility  to 
tiv^  inilueDCC  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  our 
Goveramentw     Mr.  Fillmore  received  8  electoral  votes,  and  874,534 
|Kipular  votes.     The  election  resulterl  in  the  choice  of  tiie  candidates 
of  the  Democratic  party ;  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylviinia,  was 
elected  President,  and  John  C  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  Vice- 
President, 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  was  entirely  Southern  in  its  sym- 
pelhies,  and  was  marked  hy  a  constant  struggle  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  over  the  slavery  qnc^stion.  The  struggle  in 
Kansas  went  on  with  great  bitterness  until  the  close  of  his  term,  tlie 
p^wer  of  the  Government  being  generally  cast  against  the  free  settleis 
of  that  Territory,  who  were  forced  to  take  extraordinary  mcjisures  tor 
ibeir  defence.  An  effort  was  made  to  force  a  pro-slavery  Constitution 
tipoathe  Territory,  and  it  split  the  Democratic  jmrty  into  two  wings — 
the  larger  of  which,  led  by  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  united  with  the  Re- 
pttblioans  in  opposing  the  Constitution ;  while  the  smaller,  led  by  the 
^'itrettie  Southern  men  in  Congress,  receivcil  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
*»5itioa,  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress  after 
•  ievere  and  protracted  struggle. 

In  1858,  Minnesota  was  ailmitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
^^followetl  by  Oreg«m  in  1S59,  In  1857,  tlic  Mormon  settlers  of 
Utah  Territory  took  up  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government  The  rebellion  continued  for  some  time,  and  a  military 
^ree  was  sent  against  the  rebels ;  but  the  trouble  was  at  length  quieted 
I  'nthout  bloo<ished. 
I  In  October,  1859,  John  Brown,  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
^HHitt  the  United  Stateii  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  endeavored 
^^^Bate  the  slaves  of  Virginia  to  revolt  against  tiieir  masters.  lie 
^d  his  men  were  captured  by  the  United  States  troops,  a  numW  of 
*hem  being  killed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fight.  The  survivors  were 
^mwl  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  whom  they 
^"enj  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  This  attemjit  was  regarded  in  the 
^Uth  ad  incontestable  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  North  to 
destroy  slavery,  while  at  the  North  a  formidable  party  denounced  the 
^ecotioD  of  Brown  as  a  murder,  and  by  tlieir  unwise  and  unpatriritic 
ll'^Urse  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  disunion 
Movement  in  tbe  South. 
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The  PreaidGiitial  election  of  1860,  turned  mainly  upon  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  The  Demoeratie  party,  already  weak— 
encd  by  the  Kaii^^iis  question,  now  finally  split  into  two  fragments. 
The  larger  wing  nominated  Sttqdien  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  as  their* 
candidate.  They  lield  that  Congress  had  uo  power  eithur  to  sanction:^ 
or  forbid  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  that  the  question  could 
decided  only  by  the  people  thereof,  who  were  most  interested  in  ifc 
The  smaller  wing  cliose  John  C.  iireckeuridge,  of  Kentucky,  as  theL 
timdidate,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  express  duty  of  Congress  to  saa 
tion  and  protect  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  l^^publie,  mai 
taiuing  that  the  Conatitution  of  its  own  force  carried  slavery  in 
them.  The  Republican  party  uomiuated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  DBk^i^ 
nois,  as  its  candidate.  This  party  denied  any  intention  tX)  Lnterfe 
w^ith  the  domestic  institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  but  avowed  its  d 
termiuation  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territor 
by  Congressional  legislation,  and  denounced  as  false  the  doctrine  tt 
the  Constitution  estiiblished  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
asserted  the  right  of  every  community  to  manage  its  domestic  affs 
in  its  own  way,  and  denounced  tlie  invasion  of  Virginia  by  Jof^m^ 
Brown  as  wicked  and  unjustifiable,  A  fourth  party,  known  as 
''Constitutional  Union  Party ,^' nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Gc^ 
the  Presidency,  and  adopted  the  following  very  vague  and  in<ielii:i i.  *ft 
platform  of  principles:  "The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  tiie  eaci- 
forcemeut  of  the  laws."     The  contest  was  bitter  beyond  all  precedei  mU 

AVben  the  election  took  place,  the  result  at  the  polls  was  as  follo^^^r 


Popular  vote  for  Lincoln 1,866,452 

"-      "    PouKhis 1,375, 157 

"        "      ^*    Breekeurklge  , 847,953 

u         u      u    ^Yi 590,631 


I 


The  electoral  vote  was  divided  as  follows:    For  Lincoln,  180;    f^ 
Breckenridge,  72  j  for  Bell,  39;  for  Douglas,  12. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seize<l  upon  by  the  extreme  pi"^ 
slaveiy  leaders  as  a  pretext  for  the  witlnlrawal  of  the  Soutliern  Sta^= 
from  the  Union.     The  Gulf  Stiitcs  had,  indeed,  during  the  early  p^^^ 
of  the  Presidential  contest,  declared  their  deliberate  determination 
secede,  in  case  of  the  tdeetion  of  a  Republican  President.     Their  pcs^^ 
pie  honestly  bclicveil  that  surh  a  result  of  the  cam{>aign  would 
fatal  to  their  institutions,  inasmuch  as  they  ex|)e<7ted  a  Republi'^=^ 
President  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  forgetting  in  Jtheir  al^^^^ 
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tJiat  that  official  could  have  no  power  to  harm  them.  The  disunion 
leaders  took  pains  to  deepen  this  vague  fear.  How  well  they  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  the  result. 

As  soon  as  the  election  uf  Mr,  Lincoln  was  definitely  ascertained, 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  summoned  a  Convention  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  which  met  on  the  17th  of  December^  1S60.    This 
Convention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  withdrew  the  State 
from  the  Union,  on  the  20th  of  Deoember.     The  cause  of  thia  action 
was  declared  to  be  as  follows :    "  We  assert  that  fourteen  of  the  States 
^ve  deliberately  refused  for  years  to  fulfil  their  Constitutional  obli- 
gations, and  we  refer  to  their  own  statutes  for  proof.     ....     In 
niany  of  thef>e  States  the  fugitive  is  discharged  from  the  service  of 
labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  them  has  tlie  State  government  com- 

pb'ed  with   the  stipulations  made  in   the  Constitution 

Jhas  the  Constitutional  compact  has  been  deliberately  broken  and 
^lisregarded  by  tlie  non-slaveholding  States;  and  the  consequence  fol- 
lows that  South  Carolina  is  released  from  her  obligation."     Another 
^usc  was  declared  to  be,  "  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of 
ftteident  of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  Iiostilo 
to  slavery,"     This  declaration  may  be  regardal  as  enib<xiying  Ihe 
prittcipal  reasons  assigned  by  the  other  States  for  their  action.     The 
fi«ettston  of  South  Carolina  was  followed  by  that  of  Mississippi,  Janu- 
^  9th,    1861,   Florida,   January    10th,   Alabama,    January    11th, 
Georgia,  January  19th,  Louisiana,  January  26th,  and  Texas,  Febru- 
^nr  1st.     The  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  pul>lic  property  of  tho  LTnitcd 
States  in  these  States  were  soize<l  by  the  State  authoritiL^,  and  held  by 
*«eir  troops,  except  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charlcstrm  Harbor,  and   F<»rt 
*  ickens,  near   Pensaoola^  Florida,     Fort  Sumter  was   occupied   by 
^ajor  Robert  Anderson  with  80  men.     Major  Anderson  Iiad  origi- 
^^l]y  occupied  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  but  knowing  tlie 
l^^irpoee  of  the  State   authorities   to  seize   the   public  property   at 
^^barleston,  he  evacuated  his  post  on  tho  night  of  December  25tli, 
*^60,  and  threw  himself  with  his  command  into  Fort  Sumter. 

The  General  Government  was  at  this  time  almost  helpless.  Tlie 
**^y,  but  16,0<30  strong,  was  posted  on  the  remote  frontier,  and  tlie 
^^^ilable  vessels  of  the  navy  were  nearly  all  in  foreign  waters.  Many 
*^^  the  most  prominent  officials,  including  several  of  the  Cabinet  Jlin- 
**ters,  were  in  open  sympathy  with  the  seceded  States,  and  the  Pre^i- 
'^^nt  seemed  only  anxious  to  delay  any  definite  action  in  the  matter 
^Util  the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  His  recommendations  to 
11 
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Congress  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  was  in  favor  of  con- 
ceding everything  but  separate  independence  to  the  South,  not  seeing 
that  the  leaders  of  the  secession  movement  would  accept  nothing  but 
separation,  and  by  his  timidity  lost  the  advantages  which  the  (xov- 
emnient  would  have  gained  by  a  bold  and  firm  course.  Still,  he 
refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure  which  was  brought  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  He  also  refused  to  sell  the  fort  to  the  State,  or  to  order 
Anderson  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  as  he  was  urged  to  do. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  in  Congress  and  by  the  States  for  the 
settlement  of  the  national  troubles,  but  none  were  attended  wjth  suo- 
cess.  A  Border-  State  Convention  met  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1861,  for  this  purpose,  but  adjourned,  after  a  session  of 
three  weeks,  without  having  accomplished  anything  of  a  definite 
character.     The  quarrel  waxed  hotter  every  day. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  send  reenfbrccments 
and  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  was  resisted  by  the  forces  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  vessel  charged  with  that  duty  was  fired  on,  and  turned 
back.  South  Carolina,  through  her  Legislature,  declared  that  any 
future  attempt  to  send  aid  to  Fort  Sumter  would  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  war,  and  would  be  resisted  by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legislatures  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  pledged  those 
States  to  assist  the  President  with  their  whole  military  force  "  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion." 

On  the  4th  of  Marcii,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Here  it  is  deemed  best  to  bring  this  brief  outline  to  a  close.  The 
history  of  the  country  since  March,  1861,  is  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  this  book,  and  the  numerous  histories  of  the  war  which  have 
appeared  since  its  close,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  house- 
hold, render  the  further  extension  of  our  narrative  unnecessary. 


PART    II. 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


MAINE 


Poimlation  in  isca, 
PoinUatiou  in  1870, 


31,766  Square  Allies. 
628,279 
626,915 


StIaixc  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  United  States.     It  is  situated 

itvviHfn  latitude  42°  57'  and  47°  32'  N.,  and  longitude  66*"  52'  and 

1*  0(5'  W,     Its  extreme  length,  from  unrth  to  south,  is  303  miles, 

id  its  extreme  width  212  miles.     Its  average  length  is  about  200 

lies,  and  its  average  width  aljoufc  160  miles.     It  covers  an  area  of 

►,330,240  acres.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and   northwest  by 

'anada^  on  tlie  east  by  New  Brunswick,  on  the  south  and  southeast 

*y  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  New  Hampshire, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Beginning  on  the  west  at  Kittery  Point,  and  following  the  general 

>t  Hue  to  Quoddy  Head,  on  the  east,  the  shore  of  Maine  measures 

ut  278  miles;  but  if  we  follow  its  indentations,  and  include  the 

elands,  the  coast  line  will  measure  2486  miles.     The  coast  is  deeply 

indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  form  excel- 

]^t  harbors.     Many  islands  lie  along  the  shore,  some  of  them  of  con- 

^derahle  size. 

MoutU  Dcserif  the  principal  island,  is  situated  in  Frenchman's  Bay, 
^^  forms  a  part  of  Hancock  county,  It  comprises  an  area  of  60,000 
^'^f^f  and  is  15  miles  long,  and  12  broad*  It  is  traversed  from  west 
north  by  a  range  of  thirteen  granite  peaks,  rising  to  a  height  of 
fiom  1500  to  2300  feet.  Mount  Adam,  or  Mount  Green,  is  the  high- 
«t  of  tliese.  Several  beautiful  lakes  lie  high  up  in  these  mountains. 
**  these  are  quite  large,  and  from  nearly  all  of  them  6ow  clear, 
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cool  Btrearas,  abound iug  in  trout.  The  southeastern  coast  is  furnicd 
of  huge  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  narrow  bay  entersi  ifl 
island  from  the  south  side,  and  extends  into  the  interior  in  a  northi^^| 
direction  for  about  seven  miles,  Tlic  scenery  of  the  island  is  sar]j(^| 
ingly  grand  and  beautiful,  and  attracts  many  visitors  and  aitl^| 
Mount  Desert  is  divided  into  3  to\v'nshi|is,  Eden,  Treniont,  v^M 
Mount  Desert.  It  cont;iins  (>  siimll  villages,  0  pust-offices,  8  ehureii^| 
and  over  50  schools.  Its  population  is  about  4000,  Shipbuildi^| 
and  nrackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on,  and  tliere  is  regular  steamb<^| 
communication  with  Portland  and  Bangor.  The  island  was  dis(X)ven^| 
and  named  by  the  French  near  the  year  1600.  In  1613,  a  BO^^ 
French  settlement  was  formed  h^re,  which  was  broken  up  s«x)n  af^H 
by  an  expedition  from  Virginia,  It  was  iii'st  permanently  settled  J^M 
Abraham  Somes,  in  1761.  Twenty  miles  to  the  southward  m  Mav^l 
Desert  Rock,  with  a  fixed  light,  50  feet  above  tiie  sea.  ^M 

The  other  islands  of  the  State  which  merit  notice  are  Isle  au  HoqH 
at  the  entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay,  Deer,  Long,  and  Fox  ialandfl,  ifl 
that  bay,  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  a  group  belonging  in  part  to  Nefl 
Hampshire,  ^M 

The  principal  Bays  arc  Passaraaquoddy,  IMachias,  Pleasant,  FreridB 
man's,  Penobscot,  Muscongus,  C'asco,  and  Suco.  H 

PoMamaquofMy  Buy  lies  at  the  southejist  extremity  of  >Iaiuc,  aoB 
separates  the  State  from  the  Bi'itish  province  of  New  Brunswick.  ^B 
extends  inland  about  15  miles,  and  is  10  miles  wide.  It  is  irregtil^| 
in  sha[>e,  contains  a  number  of  islands,  affords  numerous  good  harbol^| 
and  receives  the  waters  of  tlie  St.  Croix  River.  ^| 

Frenchman's  Bay  extends  inland  about  30  miles.  It  contail^l 
Mount  Desert  and  several  other  islands,  and  abounds  in  good  tmrbo^H 
which  are  never  closed  by  ice.  ^M 

Caaco  Bay  does  not  extend  very  far  inland,  but  lies  ahnig  the  coi^| 
for  a  distance  of  20  miles.  It  contains  nearly  300  ifiUinds*  Portlfll^| 
harbor  opens  upon  it.  ^M 

The  principal  Rivers  ai'e  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the  Anj^| 
scoggin,  the  Saco,  the  Woolastoc^k,  and  the  Aroostook.  ^M 

The  Petwbscot  is  the  largest,  river  in  tlie  State.  It  is  Xo\  H 
two  branches,  the  East  and  the  VV^est,  which  rise  in  nor\b«  ^^H 
and  unite  in  the  upper  part  of  Penoliscot  e  "^ir  iK  ^^^| 
the  State.     The  general  cour-      f    '  Wvs  ^^^H 

flows  into  the  sea  through  P.  i  :>vx\  ^^M 

to  the  headwaters  of  its  wc-tc _^^H 
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^■Bt  from  the  janction  of  the  two  branches  to  ita  mouthy  the  diatancc  is 
Hpij  1J}5  miles.  It  meets  the  tide  water  at  Bangor,  60  miles  from  the 
^kr  At  this  poiut  the  tides  rise  to  a  height  of  17  feet.  The  river 
mb  navignble  to  Bangor  for  vessels  of  all  classes},  and  for  small  steamers 
r  tbove  that  place.  It  receives  through  the  West  branch  the  waters  of 
I    ' '  k  and  Pemadiimcook  lake.%  and  throufrh  the  Eust  brand » 

I  ;  :ie  Seboois  lakes.      Its  upper  part  ailbrds  valuable  water 

^B\rur.  There  are  a  number  of  villages  and  towns  on  the  river. 
^HBttUc^or  is  the  only  city  on  its  banks. 

^K  The  Kennebec  River  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake^  in  Somerset  county, 
HMalue,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Atlantic  Oceun,  Its  length  is 
^150  miles,  and  as  its  total  descent  in  this  distance  is  over  1000  feet, 
I  it  affords  most  excellent  water  power.  It  is  navigable  for  sIo»|>3  to 
I  Hailowell,  40  miles,  and  for  all  vessels  to  Batb,  12  inilcs  frOm  the 
^ki.  It  is  closed  by  ice  early  in  December,  antl  ri"jnaiu8  frozen  until 
^Mirly  in  April.  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  WaterviUe,  and  Xurridge- 
^Bvai  are  the  principal  towns  on  its  shores.  The  A ndr ascot/gin  is  a 
Hiributafy  of  the  Kennebec.  It  rises  in  Coos  county,  New  Ham|»sbire, 
Vuid  empties  into  the  Kennebco  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  140 
>t  niks  long. 

^H  The  S(tco  River  rises  among  the  White  Mountains,  in  Coos  county, 
^Bivr  Hainpshirc,  and  flowing  southeasterly  through  Maine,  empties 
^Bnto  tbe  Atlantic  near  the  northeast  corner  of  York  county.  It  is 
^BroUn  in  several  places  by  considerable  falls,  which  afford  fine  water 
^■fower,  and  is  subject  to  sudden  and  dangerous  freshets,  Tbe  last 
^Btll^an'  only  4  miles  from  the  sea.  Saco,  Biddeford,  and  ilollis  are 
^wpriDcii>al  towns. 

r    The  Wootantook  and  Aroostook  drain  ihe  northern  partof  theStatCi 
I    mJ  flow  into  the  St.  John,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick. 
[       The  State  is  well  suppliefl  with  rivers  and  other  streams,  which  not 
I     only  alford   fine  water  power,  but  furnish  a  means  of  floating  vast 

quantiti»?s  of  (uraber  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 
A  number  of  luakes  are  scattered  through  Maine,  some  of  which  are 

Very  beautiful.  The  principal  are  Umbagog,  Sebee,  Chesuncook, 
^elj'mdic,  Baskahegau,  Long,  Portage,  Eiigle,  Madawaska,  Millikonet, 
Hid  Sebago. 

Moosehead  Lake  is  tbo  largest  in  the  State.     It  is  situated  between 

•imersct  and  Piscataquis  cwuitic^s,  and  i«  very  irregular  in  shape.     It 
about  35  miles  long,  and  ten  miles  across  at  its  widest  point.     The 
tllUera  are  very  deep,  and  abcjund  in  trout.     The  scenery  is  wild  and 
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lieautiful.     On  the  west  side  Mount  Kineo  overhangs  the  water  at  a 
height  of  600  feet,  and  aflFords  a  view  of  great  but  wild  beauty.    An 
hotel  has  been   erected   about  midway,  for  the  aooommodatioa  gf 
travellers.     Numerous  islands  stud  the  lake,  which  is  navigated  Igf^ 
steamers  engaged  in  to\ving  lumber  to  the  Kennebeo  River,  wl 
forms  the  outlet. 

The  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  hilly  and  divennified. 
wards  the  coast  it  is  level,  but  rises  towards  the  interior.    A  chain 
(letuche<l  mountains,  sup{)osed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  White 
tains  of  New  Hampshire,  crosses  the  State  from  \vest  to  n( 
terminating  in  Mars  Hill  on  the  bonier  of  New  Brunswick. 
))eaks  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  very  beautifiiL 

Mount  Katahdin,  5385  feet  high,  is  the  best  known,  as  well  88  Htk 
most  pictures<[ue.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  PS8C8tBfiri|| 
county,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  artists  and  the  more  daiiB|^ 
tourists.  The  other  peaks  are  the  Saddleback,  Bigelow,  Abiimli8n^>^ 
North  and  South  Russell,  and  the  Haystack. 

The  Forests  of  Maine  furnish  an  immense  amount  of  valnable  loaK 
ber,  and  large  numbers  of  hardy  men  are  employed  in  cutting  and 
floating  the  logs  down  the  streams.  The  great  forests  lie  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State,  around  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  Penobflcot^ 
Aroostook,  and  Woolastook  rivers.  Mr.  Ciiarles  Lanman  thus 
pleasantly  describes  them : 

"  Theiir  extent  can  only  Iki  realized  by  fixing  the  mind  upon  the 
whole  northern  half  of  the  State,  which  they  cover  with  their  sombre 
green,  and  by  remembering  the  fact  that  no  less  than  four  splendid 
rivers  have  their  birth  in  this  great  wilderness — the  St.  Croix,  the 
PenolKsoot,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Androscoggin.  According  to  such 
figures  as  we  have  been  able  to  colleit,  tlie  number  of  saw-mills  and 
other  lumbering  machines  in  operation  on  the  above  rivers,  just  before 
the  rebellion,  was  nearly  900,  the  number  of  men  employed  about 
17,000,  and  of  horees  and  oxen  perhaps  10,000;  while  the  towns 
whieh  are,  to  a  great  extent,  supported  by  the  luml)ering  business  are 
Calais,  Bangor,  An«^usta,  and  Brunswick,  as  well  as  Portland.  The 
j>redomi!iating  tree  in  the  wilderness  under  consideration,  as  is  the 
case  in  Minnesota  and  AViscx)n5in,  is  the  white  pine,  but  the  hemlock, 
the  fir,  and  the  spruce  are  also  abundant  in  all  its  borders.  It  is  said 
that  fifty  years  ago  s[)ecimens  of  the  pine  were  found  in  Maine  vrhlA 
attained  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  but  in  these  times  it  is  bat 
seldom  that  we  find  a  tree  exceeding  160  fteC  in  length.    The  ffVoA 
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oM  monarchs  of  the  land  would  secra  to  have  perished  with  grief  on 
beholding  the  ravages  of  man.  But  there  Ls  an  aristocracy  existing 
in  these  woods  at  the  present  day,  for  it  has  heen  observed  tliat  there 
^P6  different  classes  of  trees — fkrailies  of  nobility  clustering  together 
^^  one  place — while  the  more  plebeian  varieties  congregate  in  cotn- 
^^unittcs  by  themselves.  Were  it  not  for  the  changing  sea^^ons  and 
its  living  creatures,  the  monotony  of  this  forest  scenery  would  be  well 
^'gH  unbearable ;  but  summer  fills  every  sunny  nook  with  its  bright 
^^^^,  and  winter  scatters  everywhere  the  fantastic  creations  t>f  the 
nt»taiid  enow.  It  is  in  these  solitudes  that  the  bold  and  hardy  Pen- 
Ouaoot  Indian  hunter  tracks  the  moose  and  the  deer,  fights  the  bear 
'li  Ms  den,  decoys  the  gray  wolf^  and  sets  his  traps  for  the  %vihl  nit 
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and  niinky  the  mancn,  tiie  •iii\j\\  azxl  the  beaver;  and  if,  in  the  moat 
gciii:il  Bca.s(iiis.  i!iore  should  be  lound  a  gcarcity  of  birds,  you  can 
iK-vcr  fail  to  licar  the  plaintive  whl>tle  of  the  Canada  bird,  or  muMi- 
cfijxi  of  »^ci<.'ntIIic  dreamers.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Potomac  this 
£ivorite  bin  I  iti*  ours  is  the  very  first  harbinger  of  spring,  coming  from 
the  Soutli  even  before  the  blae-binl ;  and  when  heard  there  late  in 
autumn,  you  may  be  sure  that  winter  has  a&serted  his  empire  on  the 
Northern  frontiers.  We  have  heard  it  in  the  pine  forests  of  Florida, 
among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  along  the  glorious  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  a  part  of  Labrador,  but  never  with  more 
pleasure  than  in  the  forests  of  Maine.  When  away  from  home,  it  al- 
ways carries  us  Ijack  in  fancy  to  the  region  where  our  lot  is  cast,  nnd 
to  our  friends;  and  when  at  home  it  reminds  us  of  far-off  places  and 
other  friends  linked  with  happy  recollections.  Its  whole  life^  it 
seems  to  us,  is  dcvoteil  to  singing,  in  a  kind  of  monotone,  about  the 
joys  of  the  wiKlcrncss. 

**  ()f  permanent  human  inhabitants,  the  forests  of  Maine  can  boast 
of  but  a  small  supply;  but  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year  the 
hardy  lumbermen,  consisting  of  explorers  and  choppers,  of  s\?ampen, 
or  road-cutters,  and  teamsters,  make  their  dim,  interminable  aisles 
alive  and  cheery  with  their  presence  and  manifold  employments.  In 
the  autumn,  small  jwrtics,  equipped  like  trdpj)ers,  go  up  the  rivers  in 
ciinoes  and  locate  the  lands  which  arc  to  be  grappled  with  in  winter; 
and  when  winter  conies,  tlie  great  majority,  with  their  oxen  and  axes, 
their  salt  i>ork  and  flour,  migrate  to  the  selected  grounds,  and,  after 
liousinj;  tlicnisclvcs  and  their  cattle  in  cabins  iialf  cfn'ore<l  with  snow, 
llioy  proceed  to  the  wf>rk  of  extermination  ;  and  when  the  spring  ar- 
rives, down  to  tiie  tributary  streams  do  they  drag  their  logs;  and 
wluai  the  iirst  great  tliaw  arrives,  away  they  go  down  the  larger 
rivers,  driving  the  pro^luee  of  tiieir  toil  through  lakes  and  lakelets, 
nnd  over  wat<«rfhlls,  with  many  a  wild  and  wayward  shout,  until  they 
reach  th(i  booms  where  they  would  be;  and  then  for  home  and  their 
iinj)py  liimilies  nearer  the  sea.  All  tiiis  for  money?  Most  tnie.  But 
when?  will  you  find  better  spwimens  of  true  manhood  than  among 
t.hes<»  lumbermen?  And  as  for  poetry  and  romance,  where  cjin  we 
find  their  equal  among  the  laborers  for  hire  in  any  land  but  oiiw? 
Fancy  the  heart-bursts  of  true  {Mitriotism,  and  the  wild  stories  told  hy 
the  side  of  their  watch-fires,  the  hoot  of  the  great  white  owl  at  mid- 
niu:ht  in  those  dim  solitudcB^  the  white  moonlight  on  the  still  whiter 
snow,  the  ringing  cadences  of  tht  iiuBt,  the  wolf  prowling  for  food 
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ftfouncl  the  sleeping  c^mps,  tbe  cave-like  forest  pictured  against  tiic 
cold  blue  sky,  the  terrible  storms  of  sleet  and  bail,  and  then  the 
tbotisntxl  dreams  of  wives  and  children  sleeping  in  their  distant  and 
peaceful  homes. 

"The  ooutmuouBness  of  the  Maine  woods,  tiiken  in  connection  with 
tlieir  extent^  is  one  of  their  most  impressive  features.     Unless  there 
were  something   to  relieve   their   monotony,  a  sensitive   man   eon  Id 
nevei"  have  journeyed  from  one  extremity  to  another  wtthont  becom- 
ing a  personification  of  gloom  ;   but  behold  with  what  exquisite  taste 
and  skill   nature  interposes  her  relief!     8hc  plants  old    Mooschead 
iitiir  the  centre  of  the  great  forest,  and  scatters  a  thousand  smulltr 
gt'uw  of  purest  water  on  every  side;  bids  a  few  mouutoin  peaks  rise 
U]> Jis watch-ti>wer8  aiijainj^t  the  northern  sky;  sends  the  most  beautiful 
xivi'ta  like  Hai^hes  of  light  in  every  direction  singing  to  the  sea;  and 
ttj  a  few  localitieg  spreads  out  tliose  wonderful  fields  which  have  been 
denominated  'oceans  of  mo&s/  sometimes  several  feet  ii]  thickness,  and 
ill  oue  instance  covering  a  Sfmee  of  many  miles.     But  more  than  this ; 
animul  ilie  lakes  and  along  the  water-<-^ourses  are  permitted  to  grow 
«is  great  a  variety  of  the  more  delicate  and  graceful  trees  as  the  climate 
u-iJl  ullow,  with  shrubs  and  vines,  and  flowers  innumerable.     All  this 
is  ihc  workmanship  of  nature  j  but  it  is  man  who  marks  the  earth 
wjtii  ruin,  and,  not  content  with  robbing  tbe  old  forests  of  their  giant 
tWiiMires,  he  sometimes  sets  them  on  fire  for  his  amusement,  or  by 
accident,  and  thus  come  into  existence  the  desolate  burnt  district*  to 
take  the  places  of  trees  once  valuable,  and  grand,  and  beautiful. 

"The  last  object  that  the  wide-awake  tourist  beholds  on  leaving 
iHe  great  wilderness  of  Maine,  is  Mount  Katahdin  ;  and  tliat  reminds 
^of  the  mountain  forests  of  tbe  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The 
^pnesentative  peaks  of  the  North  are  Katididin,  Mount  Wiushingtoa, 
IheCHmeFs  Hump,  Tahawus,  and  High  Peak;  and  around  all  these 
^Ui  lie  found  the  hemlock  and  spruce,  the  cedar  and  fir,  the  maple, 
t^'e  afih,  the  elm,  and  the  birch,  in  such  numben?,  and  variety,  and 
^•Jiuty  as  to  bewilder  the  mind.  The  declivities  up  which  travellers 
climb  oftiintimes  frown  upon  them  as  if  to  warn  them  of  coming  dan- 
ger, but  the  tougli  and  rugged  trees  plant  their  roots  in  the  rocky 
fi»*iipes  and  hold  on  with  heroic  fortitude;  nor  *Io  they  cease  their 
P«t*evering  efforts,  while  apparently  changing  their  places  at  each 
w>ne,tmtil,  robbeti  of  their  luxuriance  and  reduced  to  mere  bushes  by 
ihft  Kivage  winds  and  by  the  cold,  they  peep  out  from  their  hiding 
placea  onlv  to  behold  the  stupen(h.">ufl  fields  of  granite  desolation,  thou- 


sands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  sliroudcd  in  fogs,  or  bounded  by 
Inaccessible,  for  the  most  part,  as  are  these  Xorthern  forests,  the 
terprise  of  man  has  been  8uch  as  to  penetrate  their  hidden  deptha 
his  advantage,  and  plunder  them  of  their  wealtlu  In  Maine,  Sfc 
man  robs  them  of  their  stately  leaders ;  in  New  Hampshire,  he  bi 
fairy-like  jmlaoes,  and  invites  the  world  to  come  there  and  be  ha 
in  Vermont,  he  gashes  the  maple  tree-s  and  compels  them  to  yi 
for  his  enjoyment,  the  sweetness  of  their  lives  ;  and  in  New 
hammers  out  of  their  mountain  sides,  in  their  lonely  reti 
valued  iron  ore,  and  meanly  strips  the  hemlock  of  its  si 
and  leaves  it  to  perish  ingloriously  upon  the  hills." 
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MINERALS. 

resources  of  Maine  are  limited.  Copper  pvTites,  leatl, 
are  found  in  smull  quantities,  but  iron^  limei  and  a 
are  plentifah  The  principal  iron  deposit  occurs  on  tlie 
iver,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  country 
i  branch  of  tlie  Fenobecot  furnisher  a  limited  quantity 
^ient  marble.  A  fine  quality  of  slate  la  found  in  the  region 
the  sources  of  tho  Kennebec  and  St.  John  rivers.  The 
tf  which  the  Treasury  Extension  in  Washington  City  is  built, 
Igbt  from  the  ooast  of  Maine. 

CLIMATE. 

iimiUe  of  Elaine  is  considered  healthy,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
irteru  situation  of  the  State,  because  it  is  less  subject  than  that 
Iher  Kew  England  States  to  sudden  and  violent  changes.  Tlie 
ate  severe  and  long.  The  mercury  sometimes  falls  to  20  or 
reea  below  zero,  but  for  tho  greater  part  of  the  scjison  there  is 
rm  temperature  averaging  about  18^.  The  summers,  though 
fa%  vmm.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  to  indicate  a 
f  100°,  but  the  average  temperature  is  about  GO*^.  The  snow 
the  ground  from  3  to  6  months,  and  the  season  of  vegetation 
ly  4  months.  The  spring  and  early  summer  are  rendered 
t  by  tlie  cold  northeast  winds,  which  sweep  down  from  the 
of  the  Atlantic. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

not  uuiform.  Between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot, 
generally  good  and  productive,  and  the  same  may  be 
€«  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  and  the  country  watered  by  some 
te  leaser  rivers.  The  lands  in  the  mountiiinous  districts  and  along 
6o*8t  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  ret^uire  laltorious  culture. 
»  1869,  there  were  2,704,133  acres  of  improved  lands,  and 
^fi22  acres  of  unimproved  lands  in  the  State.  Its  agricultural 
ith  in  the  sajoe  year  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

C^t-^b  value  of  famw, $80,000,000 

■     1'  otfamiinj^  implements  and  machinery,  $3,-l<X),t)00 

.N-^iiberofborsc's,       ,     .  71,110 

^»a^  and  nudes,    . 168 
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Number  of  niildt  ftnvs, 190!|llO] 

otUtr  cattle, 280,110' 

''           sljoep, •...,,  501,210 

swine 65,340 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $10,437^538 

Bushels  of  wheat» S4^^QU0 

rye, 158.000 

"            Indian  corn, 1,450,000 

"             oats, 3t200.CX>0 

"            poas  and  beans, ,  34^,^15 

**             Irisli  potatoes, 7,500.000 

"            barley, 7.50,(KJO 

"             biickwlieat, 350,000 

"            clover-seed 50,000'' 

Pounds  of  wool,      I,495.0rt3 

butter 11,687.781 

**           cheese,   . Ijy9,«02 

'*            hops, 102,987 

*'            flax, 17^081 

"           maple  sugar, 300,742 

'^           beeswax  and  honey, 323,464 

Tons  of  hay 1,050,000 

Value  of  orcliard  products, $501,707 

'*          murket  g-arden  products, $194,000 

**          home  made  raimufactures,     ....  $400,787 

"         slaughtered  animals, S2,780,l7t< 


CX)MMERCE. 


The  staple  export  of  Maine  is  Iunil)er.     The  coast  offers  the 
diiccmcnts  for  conimerce  of  any  State  in  the  Union.     It  is  so 
stuiliJetl  with   l>ays  and  navigable  rivers  that  vessels  can  fiml  an 
oellent  harbor  at  any  point  along  its  wliole  length.     Shipbuilding 
t«rric<l  on  to  a  oonsfderable  extent.     The  commercial  returns  for 
year  1860  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  lumber  prmluced  during  the  year,   .    ,    $C,7S4,08I 
Product  of  tbe  tigheries,    .........      1,0-50,755 


Besides  these,  large  quantities  of  marble,  granite,  lime,  and 
produced,  of  which  we  have  ao  statistiw.  The  tonnage  owned 
State  in  18(53  wo*  774,040  tons. 

In  18(13,  thctotid  f  —i  t  ■  -  -rri.  w.  iv  ;J3,9n,468,  ftnd  (Jje 
817 ,01(5,^42.     In  ♦»!-  only  *>9  vessels  were  built 

State,  which  tn 
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MANUFACTURE'S. 

ling  to  the  ccdsus  of  ISGO,  there  were  in  that  year  3532  es- 

imeDts   in  Maine  devoted  to  maimfactures,  mining,  and  the 

lechank'  arts.     Tiiey  employed  39,710  hand?,  possessed  a  capital  of 

$22,tXM]i/X>0,  consumed  raw  material   to  the  amount  of  $20,861,452 

I  including  fuel),  and  produced  goods  worth  $36,075,498.     Of  these 

jt  '  '    '       [its,  19  were  ontton  manufactories,  employing   1908  male 

(ijniale  hands,  consuming  annually  $3,000,000  worth  of  raw 

iltrial^   P»iJJng    annually   $1,244,928    for    labor,   and    producing 

;  wotili  ofgotxla;  and  61  were  wooilen  mills,  with  a  ca|)ital 

JO,  employing  G04  male  and  499  female  hands,  consuming 

1,047,496  worth  of  raw  material,  paying  $277,440  for  kl>or,  and 

lucing  goodft  worth  $1,674,800.     There  were  $2,011,034  worth 

Ikfttlier;  5300  tons  of  rolled  iron,  worth  $:^32,000;  $681,295  worth 

engines  and  inachineiy;  $339,180  worth  of  agricultural  im- 

leraenU;  $1,400,000  >vorth  of  flour  ;  and  $36,000  worth  of  malt  and 

!42,0OO  worth  of  spirituous  liquors  produce^l  during  the  same  year. 

fbenianufat'turing  interest  of  Maine  has  greatly  increased  since  1860. 

1868,  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  amounted    to  $40,- 

,000,  and   tbe  annual  value  of  fabrics  produc-eil   to  $81,287,695. 

l»e  water-power  of  the  State  is  iramcnse,  and  holds  out  the  best  in- 

«iucemeDts  to  mannfacturers. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTa 

State  IS  making  steady  progress  in  internal  improvements.  In 
^  there  were  14  railroads  in  Maine,  having  an  aggregate  length 
*Q  the  State  of  472  miles,  which  had  l}een  ooustnicted  at  a  cost  of 
i0,576,385.  The  Grand  Trunk,  which  exiends  from  Portland, 
[rpi^li  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
paf^es  through  Maine  for  but  a  short  distance.  It  19  a  first* 
road,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  it.  The 
[nine  Central  is  138  miles  long,  and  extends  from  Portland  to  Ban- 
n^  passing  through  Auburn  and  Water ville.  The  Portland  and 
^€oaebec,  extending  from  Portland  to  Skowhegan,  through  Rich- 
mond, Gardiner  and  Augusta,  is  100  miles  long.  There  are  other 
inving  lines  in  the  State,  one  of  which  (the  Portland,  Saco,  and 
'ortamonth)  connects  Portland  with  Portsmouth,  N,  H. 
The  only  canal   in  the  State  is  tlie  Cumberland- Ox ford^  uniting 
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Portland  with  Scbago,  Brandy,  and  Long  Ponds.     It   is 
long^  and  lias  26  locks.     Together  with  the  Songo  River 
nients,  it  forms  a  navigable  line  of  50  miles,  constructed  at 
$50,000. 

EDUCATION. 

Maine  Iieb  a  |>ermaDent  school  fund,  drawn  from  the  sale 
donated  for  that  purpose  by  the  State.  Besides  this,  the 
taxed  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  the  t 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  |>er  capita,  for  educational  pt^ 
In  1860,  Maine  had  2  colleges  and  337  students,  110  acadei 
other  schools,  with  8273  pupils,  and  4376  public  schools  with 
pu[)ils.  In  the  same  year,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  bet 
ages  of  4  and  21  years,  at.  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  was 
In  1868,  this  numl>er  had  been  reduced  to  225,290,  a  fallini 
to  tfie  actual  decrease  of  children  in  the  State.  In  1850,  th 
tion  of  minors  in  the  State  was  49  per  cent,  of  the  whole  po| 
but  in  1860  it  was  only  36  i>er  cent.  This,  too,  in  spite  o: 
that  the  population  of  Maine  has  steadily  grown  larger.  It 
less  due  to  the  fact  that  children  are  not  now  as  much  desii 
the  better  days  of  the  community,  *  In  1868,  the  number 
in  the  State  was  3782. 

A  writer  in  the  Annual  Cyclopeedia  for  1867,  says:  "Thi 
nent  school  fund  amounts  to  $245,121.23,  the  income  of  whi 
the  past  year  is  $13,244.14.  The  receipts  from  the  bank  t 
rapidly  falling  oiF,  being  but  $4475.  The  people  are  determined 
ever,  that  the  schools  shall  not  suffer.  They  have  raised, 
taxation,  the  sum  of  $518,292.97,  an  average  of  $2.28  a  soh 
built  seventy-nine  new  school- bouses,  at  a  cost  of  $323,581.1 
to  this  the  sum  of  $15,316.93,  contributed  to  prolong  pnhlh 
with  $40,614.33,  paid  for  private  schools  and  academies,  and 
paid  out  of  the  State  for  the  same  purposes,  making  an 
pentHture  for  schools  of  $935,131.75,  and  you  have  abundant 
that  the  burdens  and  discouragements  of  tlie  times  are  not  nllr^y 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  people  in  common  8chf)ol  ed\j, 
There  are  also  two  Xornml  Schools,  both  of  which  are  in  a  llatjr 
ooodrtion,  and  are  1. 

"The  Slate  has  ir^u  ^riiege  of  AgnrtiUuml  and  Jf^ 
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Art?,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  its  iises. 
.  The  Reform  School  has  eutered  upon  a  course  of  unusual  pros- 

In  1860,  there  were  814  libraries^  containing  a  total  of  405,901 
volumes.     There  were  283  public  libraries,  coraprisiag  215,437  vok. 

In  the  Barac  yeiir,  there  were  70  newspapers  and  peril Hliculs  pub- 
lished in  the  State.  These  consisted  of  7  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  and  37 
weekly  political  papers,  6  weekly  religious  papers,  4  weekly  and  3 
monthly  literary  journak,  and  1  daily,  5  weekly,  and  3  monthly  jour- 
nals of  a  miecellaneous  character.  These  had  an  aggregate  annual  cir- 
oiktioa  of  8,333,278  copies. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public  institutionfi  of  Maine,  are  the  State  Prison,  at  Thomas- 
ton,  the  Insane  .\iiylutn,  at  Augusta,  and  the  State  Reform  School,  at 
Cape  Elizabeth.  The^S^^a^^  Prison  was  much  enlarged  and  improved 
in  1867.  It  is  not  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  community,  how- 
ever, and  in  1867,  was  so  overcrowde^l  that  its  earniij;j:s  fell  ^7000 
5>bort  of  its  expenditures.  The  numl>er  of  prisoners  in  1866  was  135, 
Against  78  in  1S65,  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  In8an&  Asylum 
in  1867  was  303 — 144  men  and  159  women.  The  institution  b  well 
supported  by  the  State,  and  has  received  several  endowments.  Tlie 
*^oif  Reform  School,  in  1870,  containe<l  254  inmates,  of  whom  71 
^«  reeommitte«l  during  the  year.  The  children,  upon  being  admitted 
to  this  school,  are  employed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work-sliops.  They 
^f^  kindly  treated,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  a  great  change  takes  place 
^or  the  better  in  their  morals  a  few  months  after  their  commitment. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  school  to  the  State  for  1868,  was  about  $13,945, 
learnings  of  the  boys  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  expenses. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  in  Maine  was  $2,886,905 ; 
id  the  number  of  churches,  1167. 


FINANCES. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  was 
»'7,067,OOO,  and  is  due  in  1871,  1883,  and   1889.     The  amount  paid 
^ff  in  1870  was  $33,000.     The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
12 
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year  were  $4,924,164.12,  and  the  expenses  of  the  State  $5,041,846.61 
On  January  1st,  1870,  there  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasuiy  of 
$235,930.63.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1868,  there  were  61  Natioul 
banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$9,085,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1820.  Every 
adult  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  a  criminal,  is  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  the  elections. 

The  Government  of  the  State  consists  of  a  Legislature,  oomprisiog 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  Governor,  all  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  Governor  is  elected  annually,  and  is  assisted  in  \m 
executive  duties  by  a  Council  of  seven  members,  elected  on  joint  ballot 
by  the  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  consists  of  31  mem- 
bers, and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  151  members,  all  chosen 
annually  by  the  i)eople,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September.  Tlie 
Legislature  meets  at  Augusta,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  in 
each  year.  The  chief  executive  officers  are  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  State  Treasurer,  both  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  L^islaturt 

There  is  a  probate  court  with  a  judge  and  register  in  each  oountjj 
and  municipal  and  police  courts  in  the  several  cities.  Cases  originat- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  bodies  are  tried  before  them.  The 
Supreme  Jndickd  Court  of  the  State  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
seven  Associate  Justices,  an  Attorney  General,  and  a  Reporter  of  De- 
cisions. Courts  are  hold  in  three  districts,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  hearing 
and  determining  cases  brought  before  them.  The  Court  for  the  Eaft" 
torn  district  sits  at  Bangor,  that  for  the  Middle  district  at  Augustii 
and  that  for  the  Western  district  at  Portland.  The  income  of  the 
State  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxes,  sales  of  land,  and  a  tax  oo 
the  banks.     The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Augusta. 

For  purposes  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  16  counties. 

HISTORY. 

Maine  was  first  visited  in  1602  by  Gosnold,  who  was  followed  i- 
1603  by  Martin  Pring.  A  French  expedition,  under  Des  Monta 
passed  the  winter  of  1604  at  the  present  site  of  Calais,  on  the  1^ 
C -roix.     Des  Monts  took  poasesBion  of  the  r^on  of  the  Kennebeo  tlx 

next  spring,  and  wkib  grant^xl  ii  patent  for  it  by  the  French  Kiug 
Tlie  province  was  visifcoil  by  Cstptain  Get^rge  Weymouth,  in  IGO^ 
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and  in  1G07  ihe  first  colony  was  established  by  the  Plyiuouth  Com- 
imy,    This  settlenjont  was  abandoned  in  one  year.    A  French  colony 
ms  Bent  out  in  1613,  by  Madame  de  Giiercheville,  who  liad   pur* 
chased  the  jiateat  of  Des  Monts,  and  planted  on  Mount  Desert  Island 
for  missionary  purposes.     This  settlement  was  broken  up  by  an  expe- 
ilition  fi-oni  Virginia.     In  1614,  the  coast  was  tlioroiighly  exj>lored 
liy  Ciiptiiin  John  Smith,  who  published  an  account  of  it  on  his  return 
to  England*     The  Plymouth  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  their 
r  from  Jameg  I.,  in  1620,  and,  as  the  region  grautud  ihem  in- 
j:   1  the  present  State  of  Mas,saeljusetts,  bitterly  oppor^ed  the  forma- 
tion of  settlements  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  Salem,  but  without 
effect.     In  1621,  William  Alexan<ler,  %vho  8ubsef|uently  became  Earl 
of  Stirling,  purcliased  from  the  Company  the  territory  ea^t  of  the  SL 
Croix  River  J  which  stream,  until  this  day,  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Maine.     The  next  year,  Mouhegnn  was  settle<l  by  emigranta 
from  Great  Britain.     8aco  was  settled  in    162-1     These  settlements 
prospered  even  better  than  their  founders  had  ventured  to  hope.     In 
1629,  the  Plymouth  Company  establislicd  the  western   boundary  of 
^*^       ,  by  selling  to  John  ^lason  the  territory  "lying  between  the 
mack  and  Pisaitaqua  rivers,"  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
New  Hampshire.     In  1635,  the  Company  surrendered  its  charter  to 
Uie  king*  and  dividetl  its  territory  among  its  members.    The  country 
between  the  Piscittaquis  and  the  Kennebec  was  assigned  to  Sir  Fer- 
<ltrmt)do  Gorges,  who,  in  1639,  was  conlirraed  in  his  possession  by  a 
^mal  charter  from  Charles  I.,  who  called  the  territory  the  Province 
of  Maine.     Gorges  was  also   appointtnl  Governor-General  of  New 
England  with  almost  despotic  powers.     In   1640,  he  sent  his  son 
Tbomas  to  Maine  as  his  deputy.     Thomas  Gorges  took  up  his  resi- 
<ieiice  at  the  settlement  of  Agamenticus,  now  the  town  of  York,  and 
<ii  1642  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Gorgeana. 

Siuce  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Freuch  had  claimed  the  re- 
gion between  the  Ht  Croix  and  the  Penobscot,  which  tlicy  had  scltltxl 
Qtitlcr  the  name  of  Acadie,  and  after  the  ilcath  of  the  elder  Gorges  the 
pt*Qvtnee  was  still  further  divided  among  his  heirs.  These  cut  it  up 
*tito  ffiur  weak  communities,  whose  helplessness  laid  theni  open  to  the 
**Ocroachments  of  the  French  in  Canada.  Apprehensive  of  this  rc.'^ult 
^be  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  incited  to  such  a  course  by  the  en- 
^**^ties  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  set  up  a  claim,  in  IG51,  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  which  it  declared  had  been  granted  to  the  colony 
*>y  tlic  original  charter  of  Massachusetts.     Commissionerb  were  sent 
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Daring  the  Revolution,  Maine,  which  cootinaed  to  form  a  part  of 
rk  State  of  Maasachasette,  was  almost  entirely  exemptecl  from  the 
diEBBters  of  the  war ;  and  the  power  of  the  savages  being  destroyed, 
<^tnmenccd  to  increase  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  The  war 
of  1812  exposed  the  province  to  great  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  occupied  aod  held  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  until 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

In  1820,  Massaehusctts,  wishing  to  offset  the  growing  power  of  the 
Southern  States,  signifieil  her  willingness  to  part  with  Maine,  A 
S'bt'*  Constitution  was  aceordiogly  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
|'£  >vfi)ce,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1820,  Maine  was  admitted  into 
tije  Union  as  a  State. 

The  Treaty  of  1783  failed  to  establisli  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Miiiiie  with  accuracy;  and  for  more  time  half  a  century,  the  Govern- 
mtfits  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  Involved  in  a  con- 
troversy coiK^ming  it,  which  at  length  bade  fair  to  embroil  the  two 
countries  in  another  war.  In  1842,  tlie  Treaty  of  Washington  adjusted 
the  dispute  and  settled  the  boundary  as  it  exists  at  present.  The 
tTnltct]  States  and  Maine  agreed  to  cede  to  Great  Britain  a  small  part 
*5f  the  territory  claimed  by  her,  iu  return  for  the  free  navigation  of 
^o  St.  John^fl  and  for  Rouse's  Point  in  New  York. 

IKinng  the  Rebellion,  Maine  was  subjecteti  to  two  incursions  of  the 
ulhern  forces.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  June,  18G3,  the  oflicei*s 
d  crew  of  a  Confetlerate  privateer  captured  the  U.  S.  I'evenue 
^tter  Caleb  Cushing,  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  and  carried  her 
'o  BBSL  They  were  pursued  by  two  steamers  manned  by  armed 
^oluoteers,  and  overhauled  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  Find- 
**ig  escape  impossible,  they  blew  up  the  cutter,  and  took  to  their 
fco«ts»  but  were  speedily  overtaken  and  made  prisoners. 

"At  midday,  on  July  18lli,  1864,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  rob 
A«  Calais  Bank,  in  that  town,  by  a  small  party  of  rebel  raidei*s  from 
^t^  John,  N.  B.,  let!  by  one  Collins,  a  captain  in  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
*^tit  the  town  authorities  having  been  previously  put  on  their  guard 
^y  the  American  Consul  at  St.  John,  throe  of  the  party  were  arrested 
^nd  committed,  and  the  remainder  prudently  kept  out  of  the  way, 
X*>iis  attempt,  though  frustrated,  created  an  nneasy  feel  in  i^  along  the 
^i-stcrn  frontier;  an<i  in  Eastport,  Calais,  BeUast,  and  other  border 
^wits,  volunteer  organizations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  patrol- 
ling the  streets  at  night,  and  the  regular  police  force  was  increased 
^tid  armetl." 
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DuriDg  tlie  RebeUioo,  Maine  furnished  an  aggregate  force  of  7^ 
mea  to  the  array  and  navy  of  the  United  States.     Of  these, 
were  killed  in  battle  or  died  from  wounds  and  sickness,  and 
were  mustered  out  for  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sit 
while  in  active  servioe. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  cities  of  Maine  are  Augu^*ta^  Bangor,  Bath,  Belfest,  Bidd< 
Calais,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Portland,  and  Rockland.     The  prii 
towns  are  Camden,  Eastport,   Ellsworth,  Frankfort,  Kittery, 
ton,  Old  Town,  Saco,  Thomastou,  Waldoborough,  Watcrville, 
Wiseasset. 

AUGUSTA. 

The  city  of  Augusta  is  situated  in  Kennebec  county,  on  the  K 
bee  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  43  miles  from  the  sea.     It 
miles  north-northeast  of  Portland  by  railroad,  and  175  rail« 
Boston.     It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  which  is  s 
by  two  fine  bridges,  one  used  by  vehicles  and  pedestrians  and 
other  by  the  railroad.    The  city  is  built  partly  upon  the  crest  of 
and  i>artly  along  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    The  former 
is  occupied  principally  by  private  residences,  while  the  latter  is  dc 
to  business.     It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  ed 
the  princi}>al  of  which  is  the  State  House,  a  splendid  structui"fe  of 
granite,  Iwated  in  the  southern  part  of  tJie  city,  and  fronted  by  a 
antl  tasteful  park.     A  United  States  Arsenal,  and  tlie  Stale  I 
Asylum,  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  are  attractivoj 
tures  of  the  landscajje. 

Augusta  is  well  supplied  with  water-power  by  means  of  a  large 
constructed  across  the  Kennebec,  a  short  distance  above  the  city 
dam  a!s*i  affords  water  enough  for  stcaraboat  communication  be 
Augusta  and  Waterville  when  the  s?tream  is  not  closed  by  ice 
are  several  large  manutacturiug  establishments  in  the  city,  4 
bauks,  an  excellent  female  academy,  9  or  10  churches,  and  8  or 
hotels.  It  is  ccmnectcd  with  Portland  and  Bangor  by  railroad  ixA 
steamboat.  The  greater  part  of  the  buaines.'s  portion  of  the  city  wH 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1865.  The  population  in  1868  was  10,000.  Tb« 
city  was  founded  in  1754.  Four  weekly  papers  aud  oue  m^ 
are  published  in  Augusta. 
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PORtLAND, 

principal  city  of  the  State,  ^^ia  handsomely  situated  on  a  i^niii- 
oceupying  the  ridge  and'side  of  a  high  point  of  land,  in  tlie  south- 
extremity  of  Casco  Bay,  and,  on  apprnat-htng  it  from  tlic  (XH'an,  is 
to  great  advantage.    The  harbor  h  one  of  the  best  on  the  Atlantic 
the  anchorage  being  protected  on  every  side  by  land,  whilst  the 
is  deop,  and  communication  with  the  ocean  direct  and  couve- 
iL    It  is  defended  by  Forts  Preble,  Scanimell,  and  Gorges,  and 
over  with  lovely  islands.     These  ialands  attord  most  delightful 
itsions,  and  are  among  the  greatest  attractioD.s  of  the  vicinity.    On 
highest  point  of  the  peninsula  is  an  oUervatory,  70  feet  in  height, 
iinanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  islands  in  the  bay. 
misty  forms  of  the  White  ^louutains,  60  miles  distant,  are  dis- 
able in  clear  weather.    The  original  name  of  Portland  was  Muchi- 
It  was  first  settled   by  the  whites  as  an  Knglish  colony  m 
!,  just  two  centuries  before  the  charter  of  the  present  city  was 
ited.    On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  186G,  a  fire  tiecnrred  which 
?pt  away  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city. 
Portland  is  elegantly  built,  and  the  streets  beautifully  shaded  and 
^Ilished  with  trees,  and  so  profusely,  that  there  are  said  to  Ijc  no  less 
3000  of  these  rural  delighU*  Congress  Street,  previous  to  the  fire 
main  highway,  follows  the  ridge  of  the  ptni insula  through  its  en- 
extent.     Among  the  piddie  buildings  of  Portland,  the  €!ity  Hall 
lilding),  the  Court  House,  and  some  of  the  ehur<'hcs,  are  worthy 
particular  attention.     The  S<x'iety  of  Natural  History,  organis^ed 
13,  po!?.sesses  a  fine  cabinet,  containing  specimens  of  the  ornithology 
State,  more  than  4000  species  of  shells,  and  a  rich  collection  of 
dogical   and  geological   s|>ccimcns,  and  of  fishes  and   reptiles, 
Athensenra,  incorporatcil  in  1826,  has  a  library  of  12,000  vol- 
and    the   Mercantile   Library   possesses,   also,   many  valuable 
The  Marine  Hospital,  erected  in  1865,  at  a  cost  of  §80,000, 
imposing  edifice.    Brown  &  Co/s  extensive  sugar  refinery,  wholly 
tToved  by  the   late  fire,  ha^  Ixjcn   rebuilt,  and  will  shortly  be  in 
JFation.     The  city  is  being  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Popula- 
i,  31,414,     The  vicinity  has  several  fine  drives.**  * 
Portland  was  formerly  called  Falmouth.     It  was  incorporated  as  a 
I,  in  I78G.     In  1G76,  the  savages  made  a  descent  upon  it,  and 
ired  or  killed  thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  com{>elled  the  rest  to 
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geek  safety  on  a  neigliboring  island.  In  1G89,  the  French 
dians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the  town  ;  but  t 
year  the  Indians  were  more  suofessfuL  They  took  the  forts 
for  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  massacred  the  garrison  and 
one  hundred  of  the  tnliahitants  into  captivity.  The  settlein" 
resumed  the  next  year.  On  tho  19th  of  A^overaber,  1775^Jj 
was  bombarded  and  destroyed  by  a  Britisli  fleet. 

Ten  newspapers  and  other  journals  are  pubHshed  in  P 


BANGOR. 

The  second  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  la  Penobscot  count] 
right  bank  of  tlie  Penobscot  River,  60  miles  from  the* 
miles  northeast  of  Portland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
and  steamer.     The  city  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  and  i*^  ' 
former  stream,  the  two  divisions  of  the  cit;. 
bridges,  each  about  570  feet  long.     A  fine  I 
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^t  a  short  distance  above  the  city,  and  unites  Bangor  with  Brewer, 
This  bridge  marks  the  up|K?r  line  of  the  harbor,  whioh  is  about  1500 
feet  w»Je,  with  a  depth  of  water  suffieltMit  fljr  the  larf^cst  vessels. 

Bungor  is  the  principal  lumber  port  in  the  Union.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lumber  are  brought  down  the  Penobscot,  and  shipjxd  from 
tbw  place  by  sea.  During  the  season  of  navi;^iition,  %v!nVh  continues 
for  at)out  8  months,  over  2000  vessels  leave  this  port  laden  with 
Iiunber,  The  city  is  al^o  extensively  engaged  in  tlie  coast  trade,  in 
lori'lgn  oommerce,  and  in  shipbuilding. 

Ringor  is  located  upon  hir^h  ground,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  c^umtry.  It  is  w^ell  built,  and  contains  seve- 
nl  fiao  structures,  the  priDcijml  of  which  is  the  Custom  House*  It 
contains  12  or  13  banks,  11  churches,  4  of  which  arc  among  the 
liandsomeM  in  the  State;  a  thcohi^ncal  seminary,  and  a  Jiumltcr  of 
fluunsliing  schools.  Two  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  arc  pub- 
h'*:l  I  '   '      the  city.     The  water-power  is  derived  from  a  fall   in  the 


;,  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  an<l  is  excellent.     Several 
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large  &ctoric9,  including  founderies,  machine  shops,  furniture  manu- 

^etorics,  and   saw   mills,  are   established    here.     There   is   railroad 

«>nunu«ication  to  Old  Town,  on  the  Penobscot,  and  this  road  will 

*ooa  be  extended  to  Calais,  on  the  border  of  New  Brunswick.     The 

l>opulatioti  18  20,500. 

MISCELLANY, 

ARNOLDS  *MARCn    TO    QUEBEC. 

Hon.  J,  T.  Heodley,  in  his  biography  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring, 
^---kiaplain  of  the  expedition,  thus  describes  this  memorable  march : 

-At  length  provisions  began  to  gmw  <icarcr,  and  every  one  had  to  be  put  on 
^•^^Drt  illownnce.  Mr.  Spring  look  hiB  Hiree-quartcrs  of  a  pound  of  pf»rk  per  day 
^"^^erfiiUy  with  Uie  rest. 

JkfWr  incredible  hardships,  and  the  loss  of  150  men^,  by  sickness  and  desertion, 

^*^«&rmy  at  last  reached  the  great  carrying  place^  15  miles  long^  extending  fr(»m 

««  Kennebec  lo  the  Dead  River.     Only  3  small  ponde  occurred  the  >*ho]e  dia- 

^^^^ce.  on  wldcli  tlic  boata  could  be  launched.     The  rest  of  the  way  they  and  the 

^^'*>OTision8>  ajumanitions^  etc.,  had  lo  be  carried  on  men's  ahouhlers.     This  was  a 

^^«ific  strain  on  the  army,  and  the  dispiriling  effect  upon  the  soldiers  was  not  re- 

*^^red  by  Ihe  appearance  of  the  Dead  River,  wlien  they  reached  it,  for  it  moved 

^^^^i«h  and  dark  like  the  waters  of  oblivion  through  »he  silent  and  niotionle&s 

^rift    Day  after  day  they  toiled  up  this  Binggieh  stream,  l>etween  the  monoto- 

^MlM  walja  of  forest  that  lined  its  banka,  nntil  it  »eemed  as  if  there  was  no  outlet 

**?  opening  to  the  apparently  interminable  wilderness.     At  e^vcry  bend,  the  eye 

Vlained  fiirward  to  calch  Bome  indication  of  change,  and  when  at  last  ilicy  canio 
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.w_  .  .  — -:  2  •z—a-'  :i  ;i!«  isujirf.  lelling  them  ili?: 
."  :--  *T.  -=:  t  .-iiiz: -.Lt:  woke  the  cchoe*  f!:r  s 
i  r-— ■  ': ,   :    ^-s.  i^L  >:'rlnr  spent  most  of  :i-: 

.  .     -     .-^  "I   ::  :.   n,      Tiit  ir:Lj  had  scarcely  g^:  - 

_  .      >    --1^-     -■-?:.>-     jij^rk  uid  aogiy  clouds  s 

■--->'*'  -■-»?>:.  u:  >  n-.itii'I  iliTODffh  the  forest 

.       .  ^:■^»     >■:»:   :_'  s  .1:  "w  .iL  lie  drenched  soldier 

._   .       .    ^.-.4^   ^^•-   Ti.  fci;   .^T  i  w- i;ke  him  on  the  Wf-: 

-      •   ^■■i-.    .-^.eite*:'  :t  j.r  ,-  jtT-i^.  s-Leidinj  still  dei*f-: 

~-    .  ..r-  *>^  "i^i.-afc::   T  :^,;  -wii.ti  ::Tne.  till  the  slugjis: 

»    -   -s^--  ■■:    CTT  Liii  jk  Ter  that  the  boats  co 

.     _  "X    ,■    ;...'.   :.:c-ii  .us:  lo- i:i<  j^.liifn  had  laindowi 

.     -o  :^   "V.^  '*':."  r^  "::s^i  at  lar  in  the  forest  abc 

:■    ^  •    t-^i^^  i;:i  i  ".:•■  >i.r:.  it.i  ;he  next  moment  i 

-    ^  •!   -ir-.--.::^    .:.*.:^i  -.i:  T>.-f*   ■::  V^lh  sides  of  the 

.^:.  .     -.     -^  .  «  16'  »..  •:  '^  J  >:■::*  M.i  jr.es  rising  above  the  t 

^    -     ■-  ,-»v:.:.    a  «  :.  .ii  u  :r  s".  oi     The  f  res  were  extin 

.   ..  •-  .*.  a.'.>4    :.!.:-  iiriL-;'!*.  n:  or.e  kcew  which  wa 

•    :.        -•         :    J.- ->ii- .'-•:" --:^r^=:v  aai  dread  the  ni^ 

.    .   ^    -.■»-•.'.    .    -irT:.  i  spectacle  sAi  fii.->aj;h  to  fill  the 

>^  '..  ^-  ■•:•  :  .      > T»-s  iki  irli'^oi  into  iLp  fi-ri*st,  and  as f; 

.    .    ^~«*ii  "^-is  :-e  broad  lake,  ozi  of  which  arose 

.       ^    <    w    .  ."J.-:"**  >:s.x"«5s:onof  cohimns.    I ::  nine  boars  t 

.  ..■.*-%^-.i^  '.z-i  siorvs  of  Dead  Hiver. 

»,      -  »■.  ^.-  cv.::u5  lower  and  lower,  and  Arnold  could 

-.    -^  \'  i-f  xrv:iy  was,  therefore,  pushed  on.  slowly  si 

V .-.  >.  .-iTryini:  provisions,  wito  miij-j.I  in  the  \ 

^   .  ».:  .  il".  :l.'.ir  contents  doslroycd. 

.  .-i'..   .::  dismay,  for  only  12  d.iys'  jr-.. visions  re 

V     ■    ::.  .:r.:a:n  wore  to  be  traversed  Inf. \-f  thi'y  cor 

i**.::^rc.  ihat  flowed  ipto  the  St.  L.awronce.     A 

\..:,'  vkLidt  should  be  done  in  this  cr!si>  of  affairs 

.    ..  ...  I   4A.iy  frv"»:a  civilization,  the  sick  witc  incrcasin 

.      .       ,    .\^'i    u  :lie  face.     It  was  detcnnined  at  length  to  1 
.  .»  .  ^  .'r-.-.-J!>i  to  Colonels  Green  and  Knox,  in  the  rear 
.  M  \iv-k  :o  Cambridge. 
...       . .  ^-ivj'-i  ly  for  the  young  chaplain  to  abandon  the  exf 

..  w..  ■•   V  ■»  '-i^'  P**'*  of  duty.    He  had  had  enough,  one  woul 

V  ^. ,...».  *:id  sitifering,  not  to  wish  to  face  still  greater  hardsh 

.1  ;n..  .i.  '?v  famine  in  the  wilderness,  he  following  its  fortune 

,^  ,» c'.'are  of  his  country  was  deeply  involved  in  its  fate,  an( 

V  .».■    ^  'ii»t   would,  to  share  its  vicissitudes,  hazards,  and  c 

^. .v.oio,  prnyevi  with  the  sick,  encouraged  the  desponding  w 

r    ..».   I..U  '  v^oiild  soon  cx>me,  and  pointed  those  whom  he  believed 

X.    .* ...    i  '»^*"'  *"^^  commended  all  to  the  care  and  mercy  of  God,  h 

» v .»  .!.  *!'d  moved  forward  with  the  adyandng  oolumn. 

u  *  V. :!  i  »i«i»"wl  rains  had  now  tuned  Into  raow,  wUcfa,  rfAIng 

1     »^    laiU'As  tree-tops,  coTered  the  weaiy,  wmi,  and  ■tngggng  " 

"  .  'a  »m4  *IHH^I^  Usat  seemed  to  bfl  W  .^  H  rop  «i»  wicia    a 

"  '        r  u  ih#  wlkkTness,  they  ptaa^f         Jfcefore  they  rciiched 
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V'aten  of  Dead  Hirer.     It  was  still  4  miles  across  to  the  Chaudldre,  down  which 
Uicjr  were  to  float  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Here,  on  Uje  summit  of  tlie  hills  on  which  the  waters  divide,  one  part  flowing 
wuth  and  the  otlier  north,  Arnold  distributed  the  last  provisions  to  the  separato 
Companies^  and,  taking  only  13  men,  pushed  on  for  the  Chaudi»ire.  He  told 
tlu>M  left  behind,  in  parting,  that  he  would  obtain  pntvisions  for  them  in  advance, 
if  hiim&n  efforts  could  procure  them  ;  but  directed  them  to  follow  aHier  as  fast  as 
tbey  could,  for,  he  added,  their  only  safety  lay  in  advancing.  Spring  remained 
behind  with  the  arm}',  to  share  its  privations  and  its  fate,  whatever  that  might 
be.  The  gallant  fellows  gave  their  indomitable  leader  three  parting  cheers,  and 
then,  began  lo  heave  their  heavy  boats  from  the  water.  Hoisting  thcra  upon  their 
•honlder^,  while  others  were  loaded  down  with  baggage  nnd  ammunition,  and 
olhem  still  dragged  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  along  like  cattle,  they  staggered  on 
through  the  forest.  The  scanty  provisions  that  were  left  tliera,  though  eked  out 
wlilt  the  greatest  parsimony,  grew  rapidly  less,  and  finally  failed  entirely.  Under 
Itie  low  rations  and  severe  labor  combined,  the  men  had  gradually  grown  weaker 
And  weaker,  and  now,  pale  and  emaciated,  looked  on  each  otlier  in  mute  inquiry, 
A  ooiincil  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  determined  to  kill  the  dogs  they  had  with 
theuL,  and  push  on  till  (his  loathsome  supply  was  exhausted  These  faithful  ani- 
mabi  hitherto  the  companions  of  their  toils,  were  slain  and  divided  amfjng  the 
liferent  compautes.  After  Ihe  bodiis  were  devoured,  their  legs  and  oven  claws 
were  boiled  for  soup. 

It  was  a  sa4  sight  to  see  the  groups  of  half-famished  Bokliers  seated  together 
Around  a  fire,  watching  with  eager  looks  the  pot  containing  this  refuse  of  the 
dogs,  and  gazing  with  strange  meaning  into  each  other's  eyes.  The  chaploin 
filrcd  like  the  rest,  and  famine  and  incessant  toil  and  exposure  were  telling  on 
fc^lm  as  well  as  on  the  soldiers.  Tlic  tall  frame  grew  less  erect,  and  the  wan  face 
*bowed  that  starvation  was  eating  away  his  life.  Trusting,  however,  in  God, 
^hom  he  served,  he  endured  all  cheerFully,  and  bore  that  famished  multitude  on 
^la  heart  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace.  The  soldiers,  in  uU  their  sufferings, 
^OQght  of  him  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  could  not  but  feel  encouraged 
^ben  they  saw  his  serene,  though  emaciated  countenance,  and  listened  to  his  ex- 
Prci^onB  of  calm  confidence  in  God,  that  he  would  yet  deliver  them.  He  often 
bulked  through  the  woods  to  lotik  at  the  various  gmups,  and  see  where  he  could 
^  of  most  service-  His  heart  bled  at  the  destitution  he  witnessed  on  every  side. 
^ue  day  he  came  upon  a  company  gatliered  around  a  fire,  boiling  some  dogs' 
*^WB  they  had  preserved  to  make  soup  with.  As  he  paused  to  look  at  them^ 
^J^cy  rose,  and,  in  true  kindness  of  heart,  urged  him  to  share  their  meagre,  dis* 
^^stiog  broth.  It  was  a  novel,  but  touching  evidence  of  the  deep  affection  tliey 
'^fc  Uieir  young  chaplain,  and  told,  in  language  stronger  than  words,  what  an 
Example  of  patient  endurance  he  had  shown,  and  how  kind  and  faithful  had  been 
**is  labors  among  them. 

At  last  the  dogs  gave  out,  and  then  the  soldiers  tore  off  their  moose-akin  moc- 
^^ttins,  and  boiled  them  to  extract  a  little  nourishment.  The  feet  could  stand  the 
November  frosts  better  than  their  stomachs  endure  the  gnawings  of  famine. 
They  reached  at  length  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  launched  their  boats, 
*The  current,  however,  was  swollen  and  rapid — now  boiling  amid  the  rocks,  and 
liow  shooting  like  an  arrow  around  a  jutting  precipice.  On  such  a  turbulent 
Uood  tliC  boats  soon  became  unmanageable,  and  one  afler  another  was  stranded 
tif  5T,UprPfi  into  fragments,  till  nearly  all  were  destroyed. 
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Area,    .... 
Population  in  IStio, 
PopuLitJoii  in  1870, 


9,280  Square  Miles. 
3:26,073 
318,300 


TuE  State  of  ^ew  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada 
I  £astf  on  the  east  by  Maine  and  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
LJtfaB8acLue>€tts,  and  on  the  west  by  tho  Connecticut  River  and  Ver- 
'ttionL  It  is  90  miles  broad  at  its  southern^  and  4')  miles  broad  at 
its  northern  extremity,  and  IS6  miles  lung  from  north  to  south.  It 
ft>rti»  a  species  of  irregular  triangle,  and  is  ftituated  between  latitude 
42«  40'  and  45°  25'  N.,  and  between  longitude  TC^  40'  and  72°  35'  \V. 

TOPOCxRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  State  i&  broken  and  mountainous.     The  country 

'^sefi  rapidly  as  it  recedes  from  tlie  coast  until  its  greatest  lieiglit  i.s  at- 

taioed  in  Mount  Washington,  one  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  Coos 

<5ot]Dty,     The  White  Mountains  proper  are  only  about  20  miles  long, 

«^d  lie  almost  entirely  in  Coos  county,  but  broken  and  detached 

gt^)aps  lie  all  over  the  State  fr<3m  the  northern  boundary  down  to 

^^<i  across  the  Massachusetts  border.     The  only  level  land,  exclusive 

^^  die  mountain  valleys,  extends  along  the  coast,  and  for  about  30 

**ule&  into  the  interior     The  principal   Peaks  in  Kew  Hampshire 

^"hich  are  distinct  from  tho  W^hite  Mountains,  are  as  follows;   the 

*^lue  Hills,  1151   feet  above  the  ocean,  situated  in  the  southeast  part 

^^  the  State;  Mount  Chocura,  in  Carroll  county,  3358  feet  high; 

^^^^B  Mountain,  in  Grafton  county,  1381  feet  high ;  Mount  Kcar- 

*"^fg»e,  in    Hillisborough  county,  30G7   feet;    Mount  Mouadnock,  in 

^wliire  county,  3718  feet;   Mount  Andover,  in  Merrimack  county, 

*-000  firet ;  and  Moosehillock,  in  Grafton  county,  4636  feet. 
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SCENE    m    TUB   WllITE   310U^TA1XS, 

le^  in  pf^rpendicularj  and  about  one  mile  In  incfijied  ascent,  above  the 

boM  of  tlie  cone  or  peak,  and  6226  feet  above  the  sea.     This  is  the 

meet  difficult,  though  scarcely  dauf^erous,  part  of  the  ascent,  as  It  is 

little  eli»e  than  riding  on  horseback  over  a  pile  of  ro<;-ks  of  every  variety 

of  siie,  cast  together  as  if  hurled   there  by  the  Titans,  in  war  or  at 

play.     From  the  summit^  if  the  day  be  clear,  is  afTorded  a  view  un- 

^uaile<l,  perhaps,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nortli  American  conti- 

■J^nt.    Around  you,  in  every  direction,  are  confused  masses  of  moun- 

-iin^,  hearing  the  appearance  of  a  sen  of  molten  lava  ^ndilenly  cooled, 

"^  i!  ist  its  ponderous  waves  were  yet  in  commotion.     On  the  soutlioast 

**oh«on  gleams  a  rim  of  silver  light — it  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  65 

'»»il's  dlstant^ — laving  the  shores  of  Maine.     T^akes — of  all  sizes,  from 

^ikf^  Winnipiseogee  to  mere  mountain  ponds — ^and  '  mountains  be- 

^^tti  you  gleam  misty  and  mdeJ     Far  off  to  the  northeast  is  Mount 

*Viiahdin,     In  the  western  horizon  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 

'*ioiif,  and   to  the  south  and  southwest  are   Mount   Monadnock  and 

^i-arsarge,  or  Kiarsage,  while  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with 


^^:i3.    Til 


^    •     :    .  ^  .-'■     '■.   -.:.  ...  ^- -::p.   ITU    lit        .i_  AuL  i  31 

#" ^-,«-       .^'  "  ,.  -     -^-';T  T^^  .tWI        -SBT     ^Tf 

'       y     -^,  -        ,-      •    :    .    .   ^  tip^^  -    ;    ■'  •   2rr  ~    jxc"-.  »:i^*a ii 
/  •        -    i.'   I-.;— --ii.*  »*  v:-.;:::^    ..■■^:^--r    :  :.■ 


■    .        •...-■,;-'    -I      J  V  V  .-   i.  f  - .-:-   .-- e  -  i-r  ^^ 
,.  .      J   .       ...  ...  ■;.....;...  .._^.     ;.-     .^    _LLL.I:?  r^'^ZZzT-'i  vve 

'■/'  '"■'  '''  '■  •,-•"»•  ■  '■'.  '  •■  "''■',  t:i< :'.'  ".:f-:i',''-j--.»Li?  Ti  ■■::>:,  r'!xvi!!i 
'  "'• ''  ■■»'.■•»  I'/  »!...'  /*'./■?*  ',/  I/iij'-;i-vr,  .T  .^liii  10  Ik  l.ji  j:::!eiD 
'•"■'»    •••   •*■•    '    •'   I'M.ii    j/;»    .«     ;iInjiJy  <1*,~ tIIk-J.      New  HiQiprlur 

• '''•   \''ii»i'»»«i    ili(    Iriii'itifiil    riv'T  ^'•iiinectifui,  who5<- shore 

'•■'•  I  I  iii'l,   Mil)   .'M'riii   i;(rin'.      licllows   Falls,  in  tins' river. 01 

''«•     Miiili".   I  I I>  I  III  till-  Siaic,  ;in'  iorrrirt]  1  )y  the  contraction  of iIh 

n\ii  l'i«l  1.1  .iliiiiii  'M  (ill  fill  i|ii>  west,  ^i(U»  at  low  water,  tlirou^ 
\\  In.  h  (ti.  It.  nit  Mi-ln':i  Willi  j'li'.'it  vinl('n(H>.  At  high  Water,  it  flo«? 
n\  «1«.  .  I  I.  m  .1'.  wi  II  :r.  wi-.frni  i'li:nni*'l.  These  IhhIs  are  sonaniteii 
)m  «  im.N  i\N  K  rhi«  futin' <lr.Mriii  in  Iwilf  a  mile  is  42  feet.  A' 
V»v..'  '..M.  ,  .! .  M»ii.inj»i'  »li'v«N'n«U  ^0  l^i't  in  thnv  suetx^sive  pitches 
\y\  iii.  \N  ...  M..ir.ii;nn  Notfli  !>  a  Oiisi\ule  whirh  winds  ilown  tb 
iKiV  ^M  <li«   iiNMinfmn,  thivujjh  a  1;ill  oi"  SiK)  llvt,  giving,  after  copiou 
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bi8i  ao  additiona]  interest  to  the  scene,  sw  it  glides  or  leaps  over  the 
imot  stages  of  its  descent.  There  are  two  intercstmg  lulis  in  the 
miDunoosQcki  within  a  pleasant  drive  from  tlic  Notch  House/'  * 
Xffib  Winnipimoffce  is  the  principal  inland  sheet  oC  water.  It  is 
jlBglllar  in  8hap€,  its  shorea  being  deeply  indented  with  a  number  of 
It  IS  25  miles  long,  and  varies  iu  width  from  1  to  10  miles, 
V€3y  deep^  and  the  water,  pure  and  clear  as  eiystal,  is  alive  with 
troot.  It  is  thi^'kly  ntudded  witli  islands^  and  abounds  in  the 
picturesque  seenerjr,  Steamera  ply  between  Alton  Bay  and 
rbor,  stopping  at  the  various  points  along  the  lake.  Large 
of  visitors  oome  here  every  eunimer. 
GmneetictU  River,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  New 
d,  rises  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  this  State,  in  the  hills 
along  the  border  of  Canada.  Flowing  across  the  State,  it  turns 
southwest  at  tlie  northern  line  of  Vermont,  and  pursuing  a 
lly  southwest  course,  forms  the  boundary  between  Vermont 
New  Hampshire,  and  passes  into  Massachusetts.  The  scenery 
tlie  rivtr  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  made  the  "Connecticut 
'^  famous  throughout  the  country.  Above  the  Massachusetts 
•     mountainous. 

'■  River  is  the  next  in  importance,  and  lies  almost 

y  within  the  State.    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pemigc- 

and  Winnipiseogee  rivers,  in  Belknap  county.     Flowing  to 

fiottttnvunl,  it  enters  Massachusetts  about  80  miles  from  its  source. 

turning  abruptly  to  the  northeast,  it  flows  into  tlie  Atlantic  near 

rt.     It  is  about  110  miles  long,  and  flows  through  a  val- 

for  its  beauty.     Haverhill,  lu  Massiiohusetts,  15  miles  from 

Bca,  is  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  but  canals  have  been  cut 

nd   the   falls,  which  enable   baits  to  ascend   to  Concord,  New 

pshire.     The  river  turns  by  its  excellent  water-pfjwer  more  mills 

fiictorit«  than  any  other  in  the  Union.     The  Salmon  Falls,  Pis- 

Cbutoooook,  Souhegan,  and  Nashua  are  the  other  prominent 


Isle  of  Shoah  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  8  islands,  3 
rhich  belong  to  New  Hampshire,  and  the  rest  to  Maine.     They 
the  coast,  11   miles  from   Portsmouth.     A  steamer  plies  daily 
that  city  and  the  principal  island.     "The  voyage  is  but  an 
in  length,  and  the  scenery,  as  the  boat  passes  down  the  river 


•  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  1306. 
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through  the  Narrows,  stemming  bravely  the  rushing  tide,  or  borne 
Buriiiig  upoa  it,  is  most  deligbtful.  Sliding  by  Fort  Constitution  and 
the  Whale's  Back  Light  House,  the  steuiuer  U  soon  ujXDn  the  wide 
Atlantic,  Directly  in  trout  is  the  dim  outline  of  the  islands,  while 
behind  stretches  the  white  line  of  the  coasL  In  the  distance  rise  the 
hilk  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  blue  sides  of  Agamenticus,  the  liigh 
mountain  of  York.  As  tlie  bout  approaclies  the  xVppledore  Island, 
the  hotel  unfolds  its  size  and  proportions.  Lamling  hy  row-boats,  the 
traveller  ascends,  hy  an  easy  patii,  to  the  portico,  where  an  expectant 
crowd  is  assemble*!. 

"  The  'Appledore  *  is  conducted  by  Osear  and  Cedric  Laigbton^ 
whose  father  is  well  remembered  as  tlie  former  proprietor.  His  grava 
j8  now  one  of  tlie  interesting  and  noteworthy  spots  upon  the  rocky^  ^ 
island.  Here  also  are  buried  the  unfortunate  crew  of  a  Sfmnisli  v 
sel  driven  ui>on  the  cliffis  on  a  winter's  night.  This  incident  has  beet^^sni 
made  the  subject  of  an  effective  poem  by  Longfellow. 

^*The  steamboat  reaches  the  'Appledore'  at  1  o'clock  (ach  day,  an 
starts  ujjon  its  homeward  trip  at  3  P.M.  Visitt^rs  to  the  otlv 
islands  of  tlie  group  are  carried  across  in  small  boat^.  The  di.stam 
is  short  to  Gos|)ort,  where  is  a  small  village  of  some  30   houses,  « 

church,  and  a  school-house.  The  population  are  hardy  fishennc^i^^ 
among  whom  can  still  be  traced  the  Portuguese  features  of  the  orig^r — ^^ 
nal  cidonizers  from  the  fleet  of  John  Smith,  by  whom  tliese  islani^^-  1^ 
were  discovered.  A  disaster  fell  upon  them  a  year  ago,  in  the  sha^^>^ 
of  fire.  Half  their  little  settlement  was  consumed  in  a  single  nigh  ^"^  $ 
and  this  calamity,  to  so  hard-working  a  p^*ple,  cxcitwl  much  syi^m^^-* 
pathy  throughout  New  England.  Assistance  was  given  them,  Sii^irz^^^ 
they  are  now  recovering  from  their  losses. 

'*Neur  by  is  White  Island,  where  a  revolving  light  casts  a  crims^r^^y^ 
glow  over  a  se4i  which  sleeps  through  the  summer  months^  but  whi  -^*h 
rises  in  the  winter  storms  with  mighty  strength.  The  other  islati^  ^^.Is 
are  known  by  the  euphonious  names  of  Smutty-Nose  and  Hog.  Th  '^^'S 
are  visitetl  only  by  sportsmen,  and  are  a  refuge  for  innumerable 
fowl.*' 

MINERALS. 

Iron  ifl  found  in  several  counties,  principally  at  Pranoouia,  Pli 
mont,  and  Bartlett.     Bog-ore  deposits  are  thickly  scattereil  over  X^  ^'^ 
State.     Copper,  lead,  zinc  and   plumbago  are  also  found  in  seve*"^* 
localities,  and  silver  has  been  illscovercd  near  PittsiieJd,     Granite  <^^ 
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a  fine  quality  abounds.    Gneiss,  cry  stall  ized-quartz,  talc,  steatite,  tour- 
moIiDSy  ochi'eSj  limestone,  ypan*  of  varioug  kinds,  terra  sienna,  sulphur, 

tixagnesia,  beryls,  garnets,  jasper,  manganese,  asbestus,  and  amethysts 

2iJre  found. 

CLIMATE. 

The  ditnate  of  New  Hampshire  is  severe,  but  uniforni.  Frauconia 
Is  said  to  be  the  coldest  place  in  the  Union  j  the  thermometer  some- 
times indicating  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  summers  are  short,  but 
l^leasant.  The  cold  weather  begins  in  October,  and  snow  falls  in  No- 
vember and  lasts  until  May,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
until  April  in  the  southern.  In  the  mountains  it  frKpiently  I'lrs  on 
t.be  ground  until  -July.  The  springs  are  damp  and  are  rendered  dis- 
a^greeable  by  heavy  fogs. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  has  been  made  so  by  patient 
and  laborious  tillage*  The  northern  part  is  but  little  cultivated,  and 
the  bc3t  lands  are  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  rivers,  which  occasionally  en- 
rich them  by  overflows.  Sheep  and  cattle  raising  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  industry  of  the  State,  the  high  lands  and  mountain  sides 
alFording  good  pastui*age. 

In  1869,  there  were  2,367,034  acres  of  improved  land  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  1,377,591  acres  unim]iroved.  The  remainder  of 
agriuuitural  wealth  of  the  State  for  the  same  year  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  « 

Cash  value  of  fai-ms, $69,889,761 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery^  .  $2,682,41i 

Number  of  horses, 46,101 

"           asses  and  muk'S, 40 

"          milch  cows,    . n9,540 

"           other  cattle 203,800 

"          sheep,  020,890 

*'           swine, 79,680 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $12,924,629 

Bushels  of  wheat, 291, fXK) 

rye, im,im 

Indian  com,   , 1,400,000 

oats, 1,663,000 

"           peas  and  beans 89,454 

"           Irish  potatoes, 4,500,000 

**           barley, 106,0<H) 

*'           buckwheat,      . 90,400 
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Bushels  of  clover  seed  (estimated), 13,000 

"           grass  seed  (estimated) 6,500 

Pounds  of  wool  (estimated), 2,000,000 

butter, 0,956,764 

**          cheese, ^323,092 

"           hops, 150,000 

"           maple  sugar, 2,255,012 

"          beeswax  and  honey,     ......  130,078 

Tons  of  hay, 700,000 

Value  of  orchard  products, $557,934 

"           home-made  manufactui'es,  ....  $251,013 

"           slaughtered  animals, $3,787,600 

CX)MMERCE. 

New  Hampshire  has  but  one  good  harbor,  that  of  Portsmouth  ;  and 
but  one  river  navigable,  and  that  for  but  a  short  distance  frona  the 
sea.     This,  of  course,  limits  the  amount  of  her  foreign  trade* 

During  the  year  ending  Juue  30th,  1861,  the  commerce  of  the  State 
was  as  folJowa :   value  of  exports,  $611*2 ;  value  of  imports,  $20,887. 

I^IANUFACTURES. 

The  rivers  of  New  Hampshire  fiirnii^h  an  abundance  of  first  class 
water-power,  and   the  people  are  largely  engaged  in  manufactures. 
According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  2582  establisliments  in 
the  State  engaged  in  raanu^tures,  mining  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
They  employed  a  capital  of  $25,900,000,  and  36,100  hands;  con- 
sumed raw  material  worth  $24,400,000;  and  yielded  proilucts  worth 
$45,t500,000.     Of  these,  44  were  cotton  factories,  employing  a  capital 
of  $13,878,000,  and  6300  male  and  13,859  female  hands,  consuming^ 
$9,758,921  worth  of  raw  makTial,  paying  $4,574,620  annually  for- 
labor,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $16,661,531 ;  and  71  wc 
woollen  factories,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,51D,550,  and  1003  males^ 
and  1(X)3  female  hands,  paying  annually  $499,764  for  labor,  consum — 
ing  raw  material  worth  $1,732,074,  and  yielding  ao  annual  products- 
of  $2,876,000.     The  other  manufactures  were  as  follows:  value  of 
leather  produced,  $1,933,949  ;  rolled  iron,  $7000;  steam  engines  and^ 
machinery,  $898,560 ;  agricultural  implements,  $134,936;  sawed  and. 
planed  lumber,  $1,230,000;  flour,  $1,490,000;  liquors,  $86,000, 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868,  there  were  659  miles  of  railroad  within  the  limits  of  the 
These,  in  many  instances,  merely  crossed  it,  terminating 
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h^itlier  Baetoa  or  Portland.  Others  had  one  terminus  in  New  Hamp- 
[flliire,  and  another  in  some  other  State^  and  a  few  short  routes  lay 
i-wblly  withia  the  State.  The  railroads  have  almost  entirely  sup- 
fpkcted  the  catmlfl  built  for  the  im|»rovement  of  the  Merrioiac  River. 
The  total  cost  of  these  roads  was  $22,063,000,  J 

EDUCATION,  % 

la  the  year  1868,  there  were  2487  public  schools  in  New  Hamp- 
isfaire,  attended  by  77,138  pupils;  the  avenige  attendance  for  the  year  J 
being  52,4 7t3.     These  sphools  were  conducted  by  477  male,  and  2465-1 
libiDale  teachers.     Besides  these,  there  are  about  50  private  acadcmiesfl 
leSrate,  and  one  college,  which  is  located  at  Dartmoutli,     This 
ition  was  founded  in  1769,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  educational  system  is  maintained  by  sales  of  public  lands,  taxes 
the  capital  of  the  banks,  and  a  poll  tax  upon  the  inhabitants. 
{•controlled  by  a  series  of  district  committees,  who  arc  sul»ordinatOj 
lo  the  fioard  of  Education  of  tlie  State.    The  expenditures  for  schools, ^ 
tiot  including  the  private  schools,  for  the  year  1868,  was  8333,465. 

In  1860,  there  were  306  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  237,312 
volumes. 
In  the  same  year,  upwards  of  25  newspapers  were  published  iu 
'      tills  State.  J 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS.  1 

bfhe  Insane  Asylum^  at  Concord,  was  incorporated  in  1838.  It  is 
provided  with,  excellent  and  oommotUous  building^?,  and  has  a  farm 
■of  155  acres  attached  to  it.  The  whole  number  of  patients  under 
iij  treatment  during  the  year  1870  was  367 — li»0  males,  177  females. 
B  The  Reform  School  is  locatctl  near  ^lanchester,  and  is  surrounded 
H  byafiirra  of  100  acres,  which  is  worked  by  the  boys  of  the  school. 
B  Children  of  both  sexes  are  received  here,  and  are  subjected  to  a  mild 
W  firm  course  of  discipline  for  their  reformation.  The  school  was 
t^umled  in  1856,  and  has  been  very  suci'cssful  in  its  operations, 
^paring  the  year  1860-70,  its  inmates  numbered  155 — males  135, 
V'erDalefi  20. 

The  S(u(6  Prison  is  located  at  Concord.     It  is  in  a  flourishing  eon- 

j*^>tioD,  and  is  conducted  uiion  a  system  which  aims  to  reform  as  well 

punish.     The  Legislature  of  1867  passed  an  Act,  known  as  the 

C'ommutation  law^'  by  which,  says  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 

'^aitli,  "every  month  of  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner 

ins  him  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  be  deducted  from  the  term  of 
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his  sentence Every  convict  who  avails  himself  of  the  benefits 

of  this  provision  is  released  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  his  original 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  thus  retains  the  rights  of  citizenship." 
During  the  year  1870,  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  confined  here 
was  118. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  was  $1,913,692.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  was  681. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  1870, 
the  total  public  debt  was  $2,817,869.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasuiy 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1870,  including  cash  on  hand, 
were  $1,123,028,  and  the  disbursements  $1,086,350,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $36,678  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1870. 

There  are  but  few  State  banks  lefl,  nearly  all  of  the  old  institutions 
having  embraced  the  National  Bank  system.  In  May,  1868,  there 
were  a  few  remaining  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $237,300,  and 
these  were  preparing  to  reoipmize  under  tlie  new  system.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  40  National  Banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,785,000,  besides  a  number  of  Savings  institutions. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Every  adult  male  inhabitant  of  the  State,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  excepting  paupers  and  persons  not  paying  taxes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 

The  Government  consists  of  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Council  of 
five  members,  and  a  Legislature,  divided  into  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Ilcpresentatives,  all  chosen  annually  by  the  people  on  the  second 
'riK»sday  of  March.  The  Secretar}'  of  State  and  Treasurer  are  chosen 
on  joint  ballot  by  the  Legislature  at  the  b^inning  of  every  session  of 
that  Ixxly.  The  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  are  together  styled 
*'  The  (Jcnenil  Court  of  New  Hampshire." 

There  is  a  Supreme  Judicial  Cowt,  the  highest  State  tribunal,  com- 
jiriHcd  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  five  Associate  Justices.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  office  during  good 
brlmvior.  Tlio  State  is  divided,  for  convenience,  into  four  Ju^licial 
I  )iMlrict.M.  Then?  is  also  a  Su^^erior  Court  for  each  county,  and  a  local 
liibiniiil  lor  viwh  city. 
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For  pur|K>ses  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  ten  counties. 
•iTbe  seat  of  Government  is  loctated  at  Concord. 


HISTORY. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  by  the  English^  at  Dover  and 

^t^ortsmouth,  in  1(323.     It  was  originally  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  but 

"%"^r-tt8  oi^uissed  as  a  separate  province,  witli  its  present  name,  by  a 

x-oyal  charter,  in  1679.     In  1689,  it  was  annexed  to  Massacljusetts, 

31.  n<l  was  afterwards  transferred  to  New  York.     It  was  erected  into  an 

i  »*<lependent  province  in  1741,  however,  and  hiis  since  maintained  a 

<iiMmct  existence.     It  was  considerably  annoyed  in  its  early  years  by 

t^Vie  Indians,  who,  in   1689,  made  a  descent  upon  Dover,  burned  a 

f^irt  of  the  town,  and  killed  a  number  of  tlie  inhabitants.     In  1776, 

t.li«  State  declared  its  separate  indejiendence  of  Great  Britain,    During 

^w  Revolution,  it  made  liberal  contributions  of  men  and  money  to  the 

^^=»u.se.     Its  troops  won  especial  credit  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Hon- 

'*>«>uth,  and  Bennington.     It  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  on  the  21st  of  June,  1788.    During  the  late  war,  it  contributed 

p^,427  men  to  the  army  of  i\\2  United  States.     Of  these,  5518  fell 

***  buttle^  and  11,039  were  disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  New  Hampshire  are  Concord,  the 
*^^piuil  of  the  State,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Somers* 
^^^nh,  Keene,  Claremont,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Gilford,  Sanbornton, 
*^^d  Great  Falls. 

CONCORD. 

^  he  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jklerrimac 
^^ivcr,  20  miles  above  Manchester,  and  59  miles  northwest  from 
^^*^^>Qtoii.  It  extends  along  the  river  for  about  2  miles,  and  has  an 
'^''^rage  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  Main  street,  the  principal 
^*^^roiighfare,  is  2  miles  long,  and  160  feet  wide.  It  contains  the 
'^"^t^jls  and  nearly  all  the  prominent  buildings. 

The  dty  is   handsomely  built;   the  sti'eets  are  broad,  and  well 
•^ided  ;  and  the  entire  place  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and  refinement 
^^■*iirpcteri.'itic  of  New  England  towns. 

The  principal  building  is  the  State  House,  constructed  of  a  fine 
H'^lily  of  native  granite,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park. 

CJoncord  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  tlic  falls  of  the  Mer- 
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CONCOKD  STATE  HOUSE. 

rimac  furDishing  excellent  water-power.    It  contains  9  churches,  sGt- 
eral  banks,  and  a  number  of  fine  private  buiklings.    The  State  Lunok^i^Wc 
Asylum  is  also  located  here,     liailroails  connect  it  with  Boston  o^^<f 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  with  Canada.     The  population  is  1212-^1. 
Four  newspapers  are  published  here. 

MANCHESTER, 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Hillslwrough  county,   on 
the  banks  of  the  Merriraac  River,  18  miles  from  Concord,  and    o9 
miles  from  Boston,    It  is  built  along  the  river,  on  an  elevated  plateatn 
about  90  feet  above  the  water.     Several  railroads  centre  here,  ni'*^ 
afibrd  rapid  and  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out^  having  broad  streets,  intersecting  each  otJit»^ 
at  right  angles,  and  several  handsome  public  squares.     The  easte^ 
section  is  built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  but  the  western  part  b  bai'^ 
of  wood.     It  contains  several  fine  buildings,  the  principal  of  whicli  ^ 
the  new  town  house,  or  citj'  hall.     The  more  elevated  portion  of  tli*' 
place  IS  occupied  by  residences  and  cburehes,  and  the  slfij)e  betweeo 
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plateau  and   the  river  is  devote^l   to  the  milJii  and  the  dwellings 
The  city  contains  a  good  public  library,  alxmt  12 
24   public  ecbools,  besides  several  private  cstabllsb- 
3  or  4  ba&ks,  and  7  nevyspajier  oiHoes. 

iiyU^r   owes   its   im|>ortanoe   to   its   extensive  manufactures. 

I,  woollen,  and  other  factories  are  numerous,  the  motive  power 

clerivtid   from  a  stories  of  rapids  in  the  Merrimac,  called  the 

U.     The  river  here  makes  a  descent  of  54  feet  in  a 

and  locks  have  been  constructed  at  the  head  of  the 

by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  all  the  mills  in  the  city. 

m  and  woollen  goods,  wrought  iron  goods  of  various  kinds, 

railroad  airs,  and  steam  fire-engines  constitute  the  prin* 

ures,  and  give  employment  to  between  six  and  seven 

id  hands.     The  population  is  23,536. 

PORTSMOUTH, 

kinghum  county,  is  the  second  city,  and  only  sea|K)rt  in  the 

It  is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  3 

from  the  aea,  and  54  miles  northeast  of  Hoaton.     Several  rail- 

inate  here,  and  others  pa^s  through  it,  leading  to  all  parts 

Union  and  Canada. 

city  is  built  upon  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
T^wn  rising  ground,  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor.  It 
R  laid  off,  and  possesses  a  number  of  handsome  buildings.  It 
itaiftii  a  public  library  of  over  10,000  volumes,  and  several  excellent 
ry  institutions.  It  is  extensively  eiigage<l  in  manufactures,  is 
lied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 

ilie  seat  of  an  active  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  which,  though 
e  as  formerly,  is  still  important.     The  fisheries?  are  a  source 
cfoonsiderable  profit  to  it,  as  they  lie  but  a  short  distance  from  it. 
The  h;irl>t)r  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.     It  is 
pletely  land-locked,  is  never  frozen,  and  is  aecesj^ible  to  the  largest 
i]NL    Its  tides  are  high  and  rapid,  and  the  bottom  is  a  smooth  bed 
k.     The  channel  at  low  water  is  40  feet  in  depth.     It  is  dc- 
by  Fort  Constitution,  on  Great  Island  ;   Fort  McCIary,  oppo- 
IJlej  Fort  HulHvan,  on  Trepethen  Island;  and  Fort  Washington,  on 
^iercc^s  L'tland.     It  is  estimated  that  the  harbor  is  sufficiently  capa- 
ious  to  admit  with  ease  as  many  as  2000  vessels. 
The    city   is    connected    by  bridges  with   Newcastle,  on    Grand 
HJand,  and   with  Kittery,  in   Maine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lijf^taqua. 
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The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Kittery,  commonly  known  ai 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard^  is  one  of  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  Government,  and  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  place.  It  is  pro* 
vided  with  a  splendid  dry  dock,  constructed  at  a  oost  of  $800,000^ 
with  three  large  ship-houses,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  Un 
construction  of  the  largest  vessels  of  war.  Portsmouth  was  made  l 
naval  station  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  first  ship  of  the  lini^ 
(the  North  America)  ever  constructed  in  the  New  World  was  hi 
down  here  during  that  struggle.  The  Kearsaige,  which  sunk  tb 
Alabama  during  the  civil  war,  was  lAiilt  here. 

Portsmouth  contains  numerous  public  schools,  and  supports 
newspapers,  2  of  which  are  daily.     The  New  Hampshire  GnaA 
published  here,  was  established  in  1756,  and  claims  tobetheolda 
American  journal  now  in  existence.    The  population  is  11,000. 

DOVER, 

In  Strafford  county,  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  State.     It  is  situated 
the  lower  falls  of  the  Cocheco  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  that 
It  is  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  is  connected  with  all 
of  the  country  by  railroad.     It  is  12  miles  northwest  of  Portsi 
ami  68  miles  north  of  Boston.     It  is  well  built,  and  regularly 
off.     It  contains  several  handsome  buildings,  the  principal  of  wl 
is  the  city  hall,  several  banks,  a  number  of  excellent  public  school 
10  ohurchess  and  2  got^  hotels. 

The  talis  of  the  C\x^heco  are  32  feet  high,  and  furnish  an  abundan* 
of  excellent  wator-jx^wer.  The  capital  invested  in  manu&doni 
amvmu:s  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  Cotton  and  woollen  goo4(( 
lxx>ts  aini  sho^?s,  and  iron  ware  are  the  principal  articles  prodacot' 
Shipbuiivlin^  Avas  formerly  an  important  interest.  The  city  is  lighteJ, 
with  iTJtSs  and  contains  a  iKtpulation  of  over  10,000. 

Pover  \>-as  settUxi  by  a  comj>any  from  England,  in  1623,  and  ii 
earlv  vcar>  were  markc\l  by  cvnistant  trvmble  with  the  savages.  It 
li^S^*  it  wits  aIiiK>>t  cntirv'Iy  dostrovtxl  by  them.  Belknap,  in  b* 
*'  History  of  New  Hamj^hire,"  gives  the  following  account  of  thil 

!•:  :*  a:  :\irt  f  ::.o  :.-wr.  .-:*  TV-r^r  t*Mo^  V^ts  iS^n:  the  first  falls  in  the  rim 
^\ v>.s\>\  ^^vrv  r\v-  cA-r; >«>  r.v\i  ho\:s^s ;  :hrxv  j-  :he  north  side,  viz,,  Waldroa% 
0-.  <<  -i::  I  r.s. !--/.■<  .  *"  I  t^^o  v^r.  '.ho  s.^:::.!  5;^:?.  v:i.,  Peler  Coffin's  and  lusson'i 
V  ..<«.•  •  ^  :><•<  ^»  -  >— '  • -..i.v.  Vv  v.:v,Vr  >fc  i!  >»  :;  :'  piZt-?  of  which,  as  well  ts the 
hv  v;sv  /.vr^  ^^  -"rv-  >sv.:r\v:  ^^ .;!;  Iv**.*  Av.i  \\ir^     "n.x  ntlj^Iihoring  families  retired 
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lc>  these  hoaan  by  night ;  bitt,  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  no  watch  was 
kc-pt  Tlie  ladians  wlio  were  daily  paeaing  tlifough  the  town,  visiting  and  trad* 
ing  with  the  Inbabitivnta,  aa  usual  in  time  of  peace,  viewed  their  ailuation  with 
lui  attentive  eye.  Some  hints  of  a  mischievous  design  bad  been  given  out  by 
U»t?ir  squaws  ;  bat  In  such  dark  and  ambigiinns  terms  that  no  one  could  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  Some  of  the  people  were  uneasy  ;  but  Waldron,  who,  from 
a  long  ^arse  of  experience,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  tlie  Indians,  and  on 
other  occasions  bad  been  ready  enough  to  suspect  them,  was  now  to  thoroughly 
fecTire  that,  when  some  of  the  people  hinted  their  fcjirs  to  him,  he  merrily  bade 
Ihom  go  and  plant  their  pumpkins,  saying  that  he  would  tell  them  when  the  In- 
£ani  would  bre^ik  out.  The  very  evening  before  the  mischief  was  done,  being 
told  by  a  young  man  that  the  town  was  full  of  Indiitns  and  tlie  people  were  much 
concerned,  he  answered  that  he  knew  the  Indians  very  well  and  there  was  no 
danger. 

The  plan  which  the  Indians  had  preconcerted  was,  that  two  sqimws  should  go 
to  «ch  of  the  garrisoned  houses  in  the  cvi-ning,  and  ask  leave  to  lodge  by  the 
fire;  that  In  the  night,  when  the  people  were  asleep,  they  should  open  the  doors 
*ttd  galea,  and  give  the  signal  by  a  whistle  ;  upon  which  the  strange  Indians,  who 
were  to  be  within  hearing,  should  rush  in,  and  take  their  long-meditated  revenge. 
Tliig  plan  being  ripe  for  execution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  27ili  of  June, 
two  $qnaws  applied  to  each  of  the  garrisons  for  lodging,  as  they  frequently  did  in 
time  of  peace.  They  were  admitted  into  all  but  the  younger  Coffin's,  and  the 
P<)ople^  al  their  request,  showed  them  how  to  open  the  doors,  in  case  they  should 
ha\..  ocoaaion  to  go  out  in  the  night.  Mesandowit,  one  of  their  chiefs,  went  to 
^^  aiiron'ft  garrison,  and  was  kindly  entertained,  as  he  had  often  been  before, 
Tbe  squaws  told  the  major  that  a  number  of  Indians  were  coming  to  trade  with 
Wm  the  next  day,  and  Mt^sandowit  while  at  supper,  with  his  usual  familiarity, 
**Jd:  *' Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians  should 
^"  j'uc**'    The  major  airelessly  answered,  that  he  could  assemblo  100  men  by 

lug  up  hi«  finger.  In  this  unsuspecting  confidence  the  family  retired  to 
rest 

When  all  was  gtiiet,  the  galea  were  opened  and  the  signal  given.  The  Indians 
^ttttred,  act  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  major's  apartmeul,  which 
WMtn  inner  room.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  though 
Row  advanced  in  life  to  the  age  of  80  years,  he  retained  bo  much  vigor  as  to 
*5riTe  them  with  his  sword  through  two  or  three  doors ;  but,  as  he  was  returning 
^ot  Itif  other  arras,  they  came  behind  him,  stunned  him  with  a  hatchet,  drew 
liiin  into  his  hall,  and,  seating  him  in  an  elbow  chair  on  a  long  table,  insultingly 
**kc4  him,  "  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now  V*  They  then  obliged  the  people  in 
thv  Uouse  to  get  them  some  vicluftls  ;  and  when  they  hi»d  done  eating,  they  cut 
*1>«^  major  across  the  breast  and  belly  wilii  knives,  each  one  with  a  stroke,  sa^^- 
itjjg,  "I  cross  out  my  account/'  They  then  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  forcing 
**•*!»*  into  liis  mouth  ;  and  when  spent  witli  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  falling  down 
^^*m  tlie  tabic,  one  of  them  held  his  own  sword  under  htm,  which  put  an  end  to 
*'is  mi8i?ry,  Thoy  also  kilkd  his  son-in-law,  Abraham  Lee ;  but  look  his  daughter 
^'Wirhli  several  others,  and  having  pillaged  the  house,  left  it  on  tire.  Otis'a 
^rrison,  which  was  next  to  the  major's,  met  with  the  same  fate ;  he  was  killed, 
^itli  Bfveral  others,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  captivated,  Heard's  was  saved 
Wtbe  barking  of  a  dog  just  as  the  Indiana  were  entering:  Elder  Wentworth, 
^Itd  wat  ttWAlnantid  by  fcbe  soiae,  pushed  them  out,  and  IHlling  on  his  back  act 
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bis  feet  ftgftiuBt  the  gate  and  held  it  till  he  had  alarmed  the  people  ;  two 
were  fired  through  it,  but  both  tnlBscd  him.     CofBn*s  house  was  surprised, 
the  Indiana  had  no  particular  enmity  to  Itiin,  they  spared  his  life,  ood 
of  his  fttmjly,  and  contented  themselvea  with  pillaging  the  hou»e.     Findi 
of  money,  they  made  him  throw  it  by  handfuls  on  the  floor,  while  Ih-^y 
themselves  in  scrambling  for  it.     They  then  went  to  the  house  of  his  son, 
would  not  admit  the  squaws  in  the  evening,  and  summoned  him  to  sxk 
promising  htm  quarter.     He  decUued  their  offer,  and  determined   to  drfcud 
liou&e,  till  they  brought  out  his  father  and  threatened  to  kill  him  before  Ids  e 
Filial  affection  then  overcame  hia  resolution,  and  he  surrendered.     They  pot  bi 
families  together  into  a  deserted  house,  intending  to  reserve  them  for  prisoi 
but  while  the  Indians  were  bu&y  in  plundering,  they  all  escaped. 

Twenty-lhree  people  were  killed  in  this  suprisal,  and  29  were  captlvat«d| 
6  houses,  with  the  mills,  were  Immed  ;  and  so  expeditious  wore  the  In 
the  execution  of  their  plot,  that  before  the  people  could  be  collected  from 
other  parts  of  the  town  to  oppose  them,  thi>y  fled  with  their  prisoners  and  UN 
As  they  passed  by  Heard's  garrison  in  their  retreat,  they  fired  upon  it;  Iml 
people  bein^j  prepared  and  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  the  enemy  being  in  Ik 
it  was  preserved.     The  preservation  of  its  owner  was  more  remarkable. 

Elizabeth  Heard,  with  her  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  some  other^ ' 
returning  in  the  night  from  Portsmouth.  Thoy  passed  up  the  river  in  lh«ir 
uuperceived  by  the  Indians,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  houses;  bat 
pccting  danj^er  by  the  noise  which  Ihey  heard,  after  they  Imd  hmded,  they  b^ 
thenjselves  to  Waldron's  garrison,  where  they  saw  lights,  whicli  tb» 
were  set  up  for  direction  to  those  who  might  be  seeking  a  refuge.  Tl 
and  begged  earnestly  for  admission  ;  hut  no  answer  being  given,  a 
of  the  company  climbed  up  the  wall,  and  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  -  , 
Indian  standing  in  the  door  of  the  house,  with  his  gun.  The  woman 
overcome  with  the  fright  that  she  was  unable  to  fly,  but  begged  her  chili 
shift  for  themselves  ;  and  they  with  heavy  hearts  left  her.  When  she  had  • 
recovered,  she  crawled  into  some  bushes,  and  lay  there  till  daylight, 
perceived  an  Indian  coming  toward  her  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ;  he  I 
her  and  went  away  :  returning,  he  looked  at  her  again  ;  and  she  asked  h 
he  would  have ;  he  made  no  answer,  but  ran  yelling  to  the  house,  and 
him  no  more.  She  kept  her  place  till  tlie  house  was  burned,  and  the 
were  gone  ;  and  then  returning  home,  found  her  own  house  safe.  Her 
tion  in  these  dangerous  circumstances  was  more  remarkable,  if  (as  it  i*  supj 
it  was  an  Instance  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the  Indians.  For  at  the  lime  wl 
Iho  four  or  five  hundred  were  seized,  in  167B,  a  young  Indian  escaped  and 
refuge  in  her  house,  where  she  concealed  him  ;  in  return  for  which  kindoett 
promised  her  that  he  would  never  kill  her,  nor  any  of  her  family,  in  any  fi 
war,  and  that  he  would  uso  his  influence  with  the  other  Indians  to  i\ 
pose.  This  Indian  was  one  of  the  party  who  surprised  the  place,  j 
well  known  to  the  most  of  them. 
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Area, 

Fopulatioti  in  18^. 
Population  ID  187l>, 


10,212  Square  Mile«. 
315,098 
3a0,662 


State  of  Vermont  lies  between  latitude  42^  44'  and  46''  N., 

.longitude  71  °  33'  and  73°  25'  W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  nortli 

Kast)  on  the  east  by  New  Hampsliire,  on   the  south  by 

tusettSy  and  on  tlic  vvust  by  Lake  Champtaic  and  the  State  of 

York.     It  is  150  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  85  miles  wide 

east  to  west  in  its  northern  part,  and  35  miles  wide  fi*om  east  to 

at  its  southern  boundary. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

le  surfiioc  of  the  State  is  greatly  diversified  by  hill  and  valley. 

Green  Mountains  e-xteod  in  a  direction  almost  from  north  to 

I,  throughout  its  entire  length,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  por- 

Just  below  Mootpelier,  the  capital,  this  ridge  divides  into  two 

5,  one  of  which,  the  higher,  extends  in  a  northern  direction  to 

Canada  line.     The  other,  although  lower,  is  continuous,  and  fol- 

the  line  of  the  Connecticut  River,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 

frora  it,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State.     The  eastern  ridge 

>ken  in  several  places  by  the  passage  of  tlie  Onion,  Lamoille, 

Missisque  rivers.    South  of  this  division,  the  mnge  is  not  broken 

ly  stream*    The  Green  Mountains  are  among  the  most  picturesque 

ILeaotifuI  in  the  Union,  and  offer  many  attractions  to  the  tourist. 

highest   peaks  are  Mount  Mansfield,  4380  feet  above  the  sea, 

»l's  Rump,  4188  feet,  Killington's,  3675  feet,  and  Ascntney  Moun- 

near  the  Connecticut  River,  3320  feet.     The  southern  part  of  the 

divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  from  those  of  the  Con- 
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Iiectictit.  The  tnotiDtaiQs  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
evergreen  fir^  spruce,  and  heDilocki  which  give  them  always  a 
Jiue  of  dark  green,  from  which  their  name  la  derived* 

bLaht  ChamjAain^  the  largest  over  wliieh  the  Stele  has  anj  juri 
m,  lies  hetween  VermoQt  and  New  York^  and  belooga  ptinci| 
the  latter  State;  but^  for  convenience,  will  be  d^cribed  bene. 
,€xtend3  from  Whitehallj  in  New  York,  northward,  a  few  miles 
jond  the  Canada  line.  It  is  130  mi I^  l^^kg^  varies  In  width  J 
lialfa  mile  to  10  miles,  and  is  from  50  to  280  feet  d*ep,  A  Hue, 
Xrom  Vermont  to  New  York  across  the  principal  island  of  the 
ti'onld  measure  15  railea.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  George 
%Vood,  and  of  the  Saranac,  Cha^",  Au  Sable,  Missisquoi,  and 
aiocjski  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  through  the  Richelieu  Eivcr 
[the  St  Lawrence,  Oo  the  New  York  side  the  shores  are 
[mountainous  and  sterile  j  but  the  Vermont  ah  ore  is  very  prod  uctii 
raud  is  highly  cultivated*  The  aceneiy  of  the  lake  is  wild  and 
» tiful,  the  view  ranging,  in  fair  weather,  as  far  back  as  the  Green  M 
tains  in  Verraont,  and  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York.  The 
are  clear  and  abound  in  fish.  Steamers  ply  daily  between  tlie  u; 
and  lower  ends  of  the  lake.  By  means  of  canals  there  is  uain 
rupted  navigation,  except  during  the  season  of  ice,  between 
Champiain  and  the  Atlantic,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Hudson  Bi 
The  commerce  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  over  $30,000,000  anouallf. 
About  200,000  tons  of  shipping  and  12,000  men  are  employei 
in  this  trade.  Navigation  is  usually  closed  between  the  last  of  Ko 
vember  and  the  first  of  April. 

There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  whic 
are  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  and  North  Hero,  all  belonging  toT* 
mont.  The  principal  towns  belonging  to  Vermont  are  Swanttt 
Burlington,  Charlotte,  and  Ferrisburg. 

Lake  Champiain  was  discovered  by  Samuel  Champiain,  a  Fra« 
naval  officer,  in  1609.     Important  events  occurred  on  ita  waters  ta 
iiig  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  a  British  armj 
fieet  were  routed  at  Plattsbnrg,  on  the  New  York  shore. 

Xa^e  Memphramagog^  which  lies  lUmost  entirely  in  Canada,  iinlenB 
a  portion  of  northern  Vermont  The  other  lakes  are  Duiunore,  Am 
tin,  Bombazine,  and  Long  Pond. 

The  Connecticut  River  separates  the  State  fi:ora  New  Hampshin 
The  other  streams  are  the  Otter  Creek,  Onion,  Lamoille^  and  Mifl 
sisque.   They  are  insignificant  in  length,  but  furnish  good  watospaira 
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MINERALS. 

Iron  is  found  in  oonsiderable  quantities  in  the  Green  Mountains, 

■■d  there  are  deposits  of  bog-ore  iu  various  parts  of  the  State,     A 

HpwniBh  ooal  is  found  in  Braudon.     Sulpliuret  of  iron  is  found  near 

Strafford,  and  is  usetl  in  making  copperas,  of  which  large  quantities  are 

produceil.    Granite  and  marble,  the  latter  of  a  most  excellent  (]U{iHty, 

ibound.     Slate  quarries  are  numerous,  and  manganese  is  found  in 

JBniderable  quantities  near  Rutland.     The  other  minerals  are  tita- 

^■m,  oxide  of  mangam'SP,  lead,  magnetic  iron  ore,  plumbago,  copper 

ftt  xinc.     Traces  of  gold  are  very  decided  in  the  towns  of  Stowe  and 

.  Bridgewatcr, 

H  cli:mate. 

^Being  sheltered  from  tlie  breezes  which  sweep  over  the  other  New 

Ebglaiid  States  from  the  ice  fields  of  the  Atlantic,  Vermont  has  an 
cvra  temperature,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  healthiest  States  in  the 

SPnion*  The  thermometer  ranges  from  17°  below  zero  to  92°  above. 
winters  begin  about  Deeeml>er,  and  continue  until  near  the  mid- 
of  April.  They  are  severe,  as  well  as  long.  The  summers  are 
brief,  but  pleasant.  Frost  begins  to  appear  in  September,  snow  about 
the  last  of  November. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  valleys  of  Vermont  are  fertile,  the  lands  along  the  river  bot- 
toms being  excellent.  The  mountain  slopes  are  used  extensively  for 
pasture,  and  large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  produced  every  year 
in  the  uplands. 

In  1S69,  tliere  were  2,823,157  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State, 
1)337,682  of  unimproved  land. 
_  'he  remainder  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Vermont,  at  the  present 
t^ftie,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Cash  value  of  fai-ms,    ,    .    • $91,511,673 

Value  of  farming  implpments  luul  machinery,  .  $3,*>4,728 

Kumberof  hors»*8, 71,H4i) 

asses  and  mules, 120 

milch  cows,    ,    ,    . 190,4i20 

other  cattle,  .........  230,300 

sheep, 997,iHt»0 

•*           swine, •    .    .    ,     .  Bl,4m 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $19,2-11,9^9 
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BnshelB  of  wheat, 760,000 

"          rye,      155,000 

«'          Indian  pom, 1,476,000 

"          oats, 5,060,000 

''          Irlah  potatoes, •    .  5,750,000 

barley, 102,000 

''         Iniclcwheat, 281,000 

*'         grassseed, 12,000 

FOimds  of  wool, '5,000,000 

''         butter, 15,000,800 


^'         maple  sugar  (estimated),  .....  10,000y000 

^^         beeswax  and  honey  (estimated), .    .  212,006 

Tons  of  hay  (estimated), 1,100,000 

Value  of  orchard  products  (estimated),  .    .    .  $1061,427 

^^         marketgarden  products  (estimated),  $24,708 

«»         home-made  manufftctures,     ''  $68,206 

OOMMEBCE. 

Being  an  inland  State  withoat  navigable  rivesB,  VoEmoiit. 
its  commeroe  oonnected  with  navigation  ezdiiavelj  1^  wigr 
Cbamplain.    During  the  year  1862,  the  fomgn  exparts 
$736,663,  and  the  imports  to  $2,667,892.    The  optranoeo  fbr 
same  year  reached  22,012  tons,  and  the  ckanmoeB  to  28^1.   Of^ 
amount,  6067  tons  were  owned  in  the  State.  ^ 

MANUFACTURES. 

Vermont  has  the  best  water-power  of  any  New  England  Staie^  hd|p 
is  not  as  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  as  the  others,  the  priv^ 
cipal  pursuit  of  her  people  being  agriculture.  According  to  the 
of  1860,  there  were  1501  establishments  in  Vermont  devoted 
manu&ctures,  minings  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  employed 
capital  of  $9,500,000,  and  10,800  hands,  consumed  raw 
worth  $8,110,000,  and  returned  an  annual  product  of  $16,000; 
The  cotton  manufactures  were  valued  at  $357,400;  woollen 
factures  at  $1,820,769 ;  leather  manufactures  at  $2,550,000;  pig 
at  $92,910;  rolled  iron  at  $63,250 ;  steam  engines  and  maohineij 
$493,836 ;  agricultural  implements  at  $157,647 ;  sawed  and 
lumber  at  $1,060,000 ;  flour  at  $1,660,000. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Vermont  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  railway,  oonneoting  the 
dpal  towns  with  the  cities  of  New  Hampshire,  MassaohiisettB,  New 
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York,  Connecticut,  and   Canatla.     In  1868,  there  were  594   miles 

K:nulway  ooroplpted    in  the  State.     The  cost  of  construction  was 
t,B93yOOO.     Ratlaod  is  the  great  railroad  centre. 

EDUCATION. 

Tlje  State  makes  a  lil>eral  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young. 

Iq  1870,  there  were  2750  public  or  district  s^-hools  in  operation,  at- 

tnirled  by  72,950  pupils,  tJio  average  attendance  being  about  47,000. 

I  The  number  of  teachers  was  4239,  and  the  amount  sjX'nt  for  oduca- 

I  Anal  purposes  was  about  $425,000.     There  arc  also  three  Normal 

nAools  in  the  State,  one  in  earh  C'ongre&sional  district,  subject  to  the 

oootrol  of  the  State  Board  of  Eduaition,     Two  courses  of  study  are 

iuight  in  th^e  schooK    Those  who  graduate  in  the  first  coui'se  receive 

tficfktfiy  which  is,  by  a  law  of  the  State,  a  licence  to  te«ach  any- 

iii  Vermont  for  &ye  years.     Graduates  from  the  ser-ond  cvjuree 

eerttfioates  licensing  them  to  teach  in  the  State  for  fifteen  years. 

the  public  sohoole,  there  wTr«^  in  the  year  1867,  348  private 

ill,  fttt«nded  by  0264  pupils,  and  58  academics, 

ooHeges  ore  3  in  number,  the   University  of  Vermont,  at 

ington,  founded   in    17f»l,  Middlebury  College,  at  Mid<llebury, 

ed  in  1800,  and  Norwif  h  T^niversity  (partly  military  in  its  or- 

lation),  founded  in  1834. 

re  were,  in  1860,  31  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  2  daily, 

kly,  and  one  monthly. 


PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

public  institatjona  of  Vermbnt  are  the  Insane  Asylum,  the 
-"  'MMil,  and  the  State  PriHon. 

J       ytc  Atnflum  is  lt>cated  at  Bnittleboro'.     It  is  surrounded  by 

farm,  and  has  ample  buildings,  which  wore  burned  in  1862, 
are  now  being  replace*!.  It  is  imdcr  the  supervision  of  the  Cora- 
iooer  of  the  Insane,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Legislature  annually 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  rciwrting  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
tin.  In  18^7,  there  were  646  inmates  of  the  asylum.  The  in- 
Ition  is  in  a  large  measure  sustaine^l  by  the  lulnir  of  its  inmates. 
'Ae  lief  arm  School^  established  in  1865,  is  locattnl  at  AVatcrbury. 
farm  of  133  acres  attached  to  it,  and  is  provided  with  cxoel- 
%orkshops.  It  is  in  a  fioiirishing  condition.  In  September, 
Vj  there  were  57  inmates  remaining. 

U 
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The  Slate  Prison  was  established  in  1807,  and  is  lotiated  at  Wid^hJ 
sor.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  consisting  of  a  Superiatendent  ac:^ 
three  Directors,  choeeii  annually  by  tJie  Legislature,  It  is  aim 
self-supporting.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  is  let,  by  agreement,  at 
cents  per  head,  per  day,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  commutati 
rtyatera  has  been  introduced  with  great  success.  In  September,  18 
there  were  94  convicts  still  in  prison. 

RELIGIOUS  DEXOinNATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  iu  Vermont  was  $1,800,^  Oft 
The  uumbcr  of  churches  was  697. 

FINANCES. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  is  $1,045,500.     The  unadjusted  bal- 
ance still  due  the  State  by  the  Genend  Government  on  account  of 
the  war  is  $207,222,     The  re^-eipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  in  September,  1868,  were  $709,648.96,  and  the  expenditures 
were  $682,993.95. 

In  September,  1868,  there  were  40  National  banks  in  Vermonl, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,560,012, 

GOVERNMENT. 

Every  male  adult,  either  a  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  M*ho  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  can  take 
the  oath  prescrilxjd  by  the  Constitution  of  Vermont,  is  entided  to 
vote  in  the  State  elections. 

The  Government  consists  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  Tbe 
Senate  consists  of  30  and  the  House  of  241  members.  There  isal** 
a  Secretary  of  State,  a  State  Treasurer,  and  an  Auditor  of  Accounts* 

The  judiciary  department  of  the  Government  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  County  Court  in  each  county,  a  Probate 
Court  in  each  probate  district,  and  one  or  more  justices  of  the  pe«M» 
in  each  town. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  except  for  divorce; 
but  is  a  court  of  errors  for  the  trial  of  questions  at  law,  and  a  court 
of  appeal  in  chancery  suits.  Each  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ii* 
Chancellor,  and  holds  his  court  at  the  same  time  as  the  County  Courtj 
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Is  held  in  each  county  by  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  and  two 

it  Jttdges.     The  County  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in 

rivil  actions  for  over  $200,  or  in  relation  to  real  estate,  except 

where  the  damages  claimed  exceed  $20 ;  &\m  in  actions  for 

for  araoonts  over  $20.     All  actions  out  of  the  original  juries 

of  the  County  and  Chancery  Courts,  except  for  divorce,  must 

m^ht  before  a  justice  of  the  peace/* 

le  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one  Chief  Judge  and  five  Assistast 


[or  the  purposes   of  governmenty  the  State  is  divided   into  14 
ies.     The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Mont|M^lier. 

HISTORY. 

^eraiont  was  firet  discovered  and  partly  explored  by  Samuel  Cham- 

I,  a  French  officer,  in  1609,     It  was  first  settled  by  the  English, 

founded  Fort  Dumraer,  on  the  present  site  of  Brattloboro*,  in 

The  territory  was  then  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

le  year  1768,  138  townships  had  been  settled.    These  settlemeDts 

made  ander  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 

claimeil  the  territory  as  a  part  of  his  province  by  virtue  of  the 

ml  charter  of  New  Hampshire.     In  1763,  a  controversy  arose 

New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  the  former  laying  claim  to 

»rntory.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the  king,  in  1764,  who  granted 

York  jurisdiction  to  the  Connecticut  River,    New  Hampshire 

in  this  decision,  and  the  authorities  of  New  York  "  at- 

led   to  eject  and  dispossess  the  settlers  from  tlieir  lands,  and 

[h  venal  judges  decidetl  every  case  against  them.     This  roused 

>irit  of  the  settlers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ooramenced,  under 

lership  of  Ethan  Allen,  Beth  Warner,  and  other  bold  and  fear- 

men,  an  armed  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the  New  York 

iment ;  every  officer  who  undertook   to  enforce  a  process  of 

m  was  stripped,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whi|»po<l  with  l)eechen  rods 

)Ut  mere}'.     This  application  of  the  *  beech  seal/  a.s  it  was  called, 

so  etiectual   that  no  officers  could  be  pro(*ured  to  fc^erve  writs.'* 

^contest  went  cm  for  ten  years.     Finally  the  Governor  of  New 

\0i\  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 

leatlers,  who  retorted  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture 

Attorney  General  of  New  York.     The   Revolution  l>egan  at 

ttjre,  and  suspended  the  controversy.     The  Vermont  leaders 

>*rvice  io  the  cause  of  tlie  Colonies.     Allen,  with  his  own 
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c^ompanj  of  S3  men^  sarprised  and  captured  the  important  post  of 
Tioonflernga,  in  May,  1775.  In  the  invasion  of  Canada,  he  behaved 
gallantly  an  J  was  made  prisoner,  while  the  Vermont  regiment^  oiider 
Seth  Warner,  covered  the  retreat  from  Quebec,  and  oonipelled  the 
surrender  of  the  enemy^s  garrison  at  St.  John's.  The  ''Green 
Mountain  Boys"  made  a  briJliant  name  during  the  war,  esjieciully  in 
the  battles  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  in  which  nothing  but  their  heroic 
resistance  saved  the  American  force  from  total  annihilation*  Their 
victory  at  Bennington  decided  the  fate  of  Burgoyne's  army. 

In  1776,  Vermont  jjetitioned  the  Continental  Congress  for  admis; 
aion  into  the  Confederacy  of  tlie  States,  but  her  petition  ^vas  rej 
at  the  instance  of  New  York.     The  next  year,  Vermont  declared  h^ 
independence,  and  in  July  made  a  second  effort  to  secure  atlmissIoD 
into  the  Confederacy.     Congress  evaded  a  direct  reply.     The  Britisli 
now  made  strong  overtures  to  Vermont  to  renew  her  allegiance  to  the 
C'rown,  but  the  Green  Mountain  leaders  put  the  royal  agents  off  with 
a  vague  reply,  which  was  meant  to  encourage  them  to  an  extent  sufl&- 
cient  to  save  tlio  province  from  invasion  by  them  till  the  answer  rf 
Congress  should  be  known* 

In  1781,  Congress  offered  to  admit  Vermont  if  she  would  con«J»* 
to  a  curtailment  of  her  territory,  but  she  refused  the  offer.  For  eigi>^ 
years,  she  continued  to  occupy  her  anomalous  position.  In  179<^i 
New  York,  wishing  to  settle  the  old  dispute  with  her,  revived  b^ 
claim  to  the  territory,  but  offeretl  to  compromise  it  on  payments 
^:iO,OOCt.  The  offer  was  finally  accepted,  and  the  long  difficulty  se^ 
tlrd.  On  tiic  4th  of  March,  1791,  Vermont  was  adraitteil  into  tl>« 
Union  as  a  State — making  the  fourteenth  member  of  the  Confederaoyi 
antl  the  first  admitted  under  the  Constitution. 

lu  1B14,  the  State  contributed  a  portion  of  the  army  wliich  woo 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 

In  LS37,  iluring  the  Canadian  Rebellion,  considerable  symj)atby 
was  shown  for  the  rebels  b}'  the  petiple  of  Vermont,  and  some  i»00 
men  went  into  Canada,  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  LTpon  the  ap* 
proach  of  a  British  force  sent  against  them,  tlioy  withdrew  into  their 
own  State  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  the  United  States  authorities. 

During  the  late  war,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1863,  a  descent  wni 
made  upon  the  town  of  St.  Albans  by  a  party  of  Confederates  frotfl 
Canada,  who  seizcil  the  fumis  in  the  bank,  amounting  to  $211,l50| 
and  committed  some  depredations  upon  the  town.  They  were  JHtf^ 
8U€<1  by  the  citiiens,  and  the  whole  party  finally  captured  by  th* 
pursuers  or  by  the  Canadian  authorities. 
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ite  contributed  to  the  array  of  the  Union,  during  the  war, 

tttnounting   to  34,655   men.      Of  those    5128    were  killed, 

ilur  number  were   discharged,  and   others  were   i>ertuanently 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  are  Montpelicr,  the 
Burlington,   Brattleboro',    Rutland,   St.   Albans,  and   Ben- 

M0NTPEL1ER» 

capital  of  Vermont,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
m  River,  ue^r  the  centre  of  the  State,  about  200  miles  northwest 
tton.     It  is  a  pretty  little  city,  well  built,  and  conducts  an  active 
[lie  trade  with  the  surrounding  country.     It  is  on  the  main 
fof  tnivel  lictween  Boston  and  Montreal,  in  CVuiada,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  the  great  railroad  system  of  the  country. 
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It  bet^ame  the  capita]  of  the  State  in  1805,  and  now  contains  a  po 
lation  of  over  3000, 

The  State  House  fronts  on  State  street,  and  is  a  splendid  edifice 
native  gmnite.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  has  a  fine  portico  si 
jiorted  hy  massive  columns,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  the  a^rjo 
of  which  is  100  feet  from  the  ground. 

Montj>elier  contains  several  flourishing  schools,  2  banks,  anc^H 
churches.     Six  newspapers  are  published  here. 

BURLINGTON, 

In  Chittenden  county,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State.     It  is  situc^ted 
on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  40  miles  northwest  of  Mont- 
peiier,  and  about  midway  down  the  lake.     The  surrounding  countrj' 
abounds  in  magnificent  scenery. 

**  S[jlendor  of  landscape/'  says  Dr,  Dwight,  "  is  the  peculiar  boB«t 
of  Burlington.     Lake  Champlain,  here   16   miles  wide,  extends  50 
miles  northwartl,  and  40  sontlnvard,  before  it  reaches  Crown  Point, 
and  throughout  a  great  part  of  this  magnificent  expansion  is  vliiibic 
at  Burlington.     In  its  bosom  are  encircled  many  beautiful  islamic; 
3  of  tliem^  Nortli  and  South  Hero,  and   La  Motte,  sufficiently  large 
to  contain,  the  first  and  last,  1  township  each,  the  other  2;  formiagi 
together  with  the  township  of  Alburgh,  on  the  point  between  the  ba^ 
of  Misclscoui  and  the  river  St.  John,  the  county  of  Grand  Isle.    A 
numerou?*  train  of  tliese  islandi^  is  here  in  full  view.    In  the  interiari 
among  the  other  interesting  objects,  the  range  of  the  Gi*een  jrountaiu^i 
with  its  train  of  lofty  summits,  commences  in  the  south  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  the  eye;   and   limiting,  on  t!ie  east,  one-tliirtl  of  the 
horizon,  Jixjlines  far  north wanl,  until  it  becomes  apparently  blcnJ^*^ 
with  the  surface.     On  the  west,  beyond   the  immense  field  of  glass, 
formed  by  the  w^aters  of  the  lake,  extends  the  opposite  shore  from  i^ 
fii'st  appearance  at  the  south,  until   it  vanishes  fVom   t!ie  eye  in  tU* 
northwest,  at  the  distance  of  40   miles.     Twelve  or  16  miles  frai*^ 
this  shore  ascends  the  first  range  of  western  mountains ;  aWjut  1*3  ^' 
20  miles  further,  the  second  range;  and  at  about  the  same  distati^^ 
the  third.     The  two  former  commence  a  few  miles  south  of  the  be<**^ 
of  Lake  George ;   one  on  the  eastern,  and   the  otiier  on  the  weste*'** 
side  of  tins  water.     Where  ttie  third  commences,  I  am  ignorant.    Tl** 
termination  of  all  these  ranges  is  not  far  from  the  latitude  of  Platte 
burg.     The  ]>ro8i)cct  of  these  mnuntains  is  superlatively  noble.     Th^ 
of  the  first  range  from  the  lake,  the  ascent  of  the  second  far  aboV^ 
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it^  and  the  still  loftier  elevation  of  the  thirds  diffuse  a  magnificenee 
over  the  whole,  which  mocks  description.     Three  of  the  summits, 
liitherto  without  a  uaine,  are  peculiarly  digtiuguiahed  far  their  sub- 
limity.    Among  tlioBe  of  the  Green  Mountains  there  are  two,  in  the 
-foJlest  view  from  this  spot,  superior  even  to  these.     One  of  them, 
ziamcd   the  Camel*H  Rump,  the  CanieFs   Back,  and  the  Camel ;   the 
[other  the  Mountain  of  Mansfield.     The  latter  of  these  was  by  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  proved,  not  long  since,  to  he  higher  than  the  former. 
f  A  hunter,  who  had  ascended  to  its  highest  point,  put  into  his  piece  a 
L^oiall  ball ;  and  pointing  it  to  the  apex  of  the  Camel,  the  ball  rolled 
^■L     Both  of  them  are,  however,  very  lofly;  higher,  as  I  believe^ 
^Bln  Killingtou  Peak,  notwithstanding  the  deference  with  which  I 
^llgard  the  estimates  of  Doctor  Williams.     The  peculiar  form  of  the 
Caoiel's  Rick  invests  tliis  mountain  with  a  sublimity  entirely  su^)erior 
to  any  other  in  the  State." 
^H  The  city  is  built  on  rising  ground^  which  becomes  more  elevated 
^|p  it  recedes  from  the  lake,  being  quite  low  immediately  at  the  water. 
The  harbor  has  been  dcepenetl  and  enlarged  by  the  General  Govern- 
letjt,  and  a  breakwater  constructed  for  its  protection.     Two  railroads 
mtre  liere,  and  afford  direct  communication  with  Montreal,  Boston, 
fcir  York  City,  and  Albany.     An  important  trade  is  carried  on  upon 
lake.     About  1000  tous  of  shi])ping  and  several  steamers  are 
here. 

city  is  regularly  laid  off,  and  handsomely  built.     The  streets 

each  other  at  right  angles,  extend  back  from  the  lake  for 

than  a  mile,  and  are  well  shaded.     A  hantlsome  public  square 

occupies  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  upon  this  front  the  court  house, 

^ttepriocipal  hotels,  and  the  most  prominent  stores.     Nearly  all  the 

have  tasteful  yartls  attached  to  them.     Many  have  extensive 

ouuds,  planteil  with    handsome  shrubbery.     The  city  contains  4 

Inks,  a  number  of  churches,  and  3  newsjmpcr  offices.     The  popula- 

>n  is  about  14387, 

Tlic  Uh'wer«itif  of  Vermont  occupies  a  commanding  eminence  at  the 

*aBtera  end  of  the  city.     It  was  founded  in  1791,  and  is  liberally  en- 

>H*«i.     It  c»ccupies  four  spacious  and  handsome  buildings*  and  from 

dome  of  tJie  central  edifice  a  view  of  unsurpassed  beauty  may  be 

>tained. 

RUTLAND, 
^  Ratland  county,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State,  is  the  second 
in  Vermout.     It  is  situated  on  Otter  Creekj  55  miles  southwest 


of  Montpelier,  and  67  miles  southeast  of  Burlington.  It  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  centre,  four  lines  converging  here,  and  leading  to  all 
parta  of  the  country*  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pio- 
toresque  region,  Killington  Peak  forming  the  leatling  feature  of 
landscape.  The  city  is  well  kid  out,  and  neatly  built.  It  con 
several  churches,  a  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  2  l>an 
and  3  news{>aper  offices.  It  possesses  an  important  trade  with 
surrounding  country,  and  contains  several  manufacturing.estabiisli- 
ments*  The  population  18  over  8000.  Rutland  is  growing  with 
marked  nii>idity,  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  important  ci 
in  New  England, 
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In  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  extreme  southwest  part  of 
State,  is  a  thriving  town  of  4500  inhabitants. 

It  is  famous  as  being  the  scene  of  the  \n\ti\e  of  Bennington,  foughT 
*  ugust  IGth,  1777,  when  a  detachment  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
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^-Viluael  Baume^  was  terribly  beaten  by  the  **  Green  Moimtaiu  Boys/^ 
*e^  by  General  Stark.  The  following  account  of  the  engagement  is 
'^►im  from  a  popular  poblication  : 

Jobti  Stark^  the  hero  of  Bennington,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.    Al  an 

^'^^rlyage  he  euliBted  in  a  company  of  raugera,  parlicij>ated  in  gicveniJ  ccmfliets 

^^''  ill)  ih**  fiara^g,  and  at  last  fell  into  their  hands,  a  prisoner  of  war.     Redeemed 

**,3^1i:»  friends  for  |103,  he  joined  Rogers*  mngers,  and  served  with  disltnction 

^^*4oogli  the  French  and  Indian  difficulty.     When  tlie  news  came  to  hia  quiet 

*^*zjifte,  that  American  bloo«i  liad  i)een  spilt  upon  tlie  green  at  Lexin^on,  he  rallied 

«*.ij  connlrymen,  and  hurried  on  to  Boston  with  BOO  hmve  mountaineers.     He 

^^^T'eitttled  himself  before  the  American  commander  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 

^X^  unker  Hill,  and  rcceiviug  a  colonel's  commission,  instantly  hurried  to  the  In- 


it  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Stark  and  his  New  Hampshire  men 

^d  ihe  honor  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  no  troops  exceeded  in  bravery 

-Iment  of  Colonel  John  Stark*     In  the  spring  of  1776,  he  went  to 

nwliu  und  at  the  buttle  of  Trenton  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Washing- 

s  army.     He  was  at  Princeton,  Bennington,  aud  several  otlier  severe  battles, 

■^Iway  Bustaioing  his  reputation,  as  a  brave^  honorable,  sterling  patriot,  aud  an 

^^IdIm  gtneittl.     He  was  a  great  favorite  of  General  Washington,  and  very  popular 

Isa^  thft  Afmjr.     On  the  Htii  of  ^^lay,  1832,  aged  J»3  years,  he  •♦  was  gathered  to  bis 

ilf^t-  tse  upon  the  banks  of  t lie  beautiful  Merrlmac,  beneath 

^  I'  I »  beiirs  tlie  inscription — '^Majou-Genkhal  Btark," 

1  CO  a  wry  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  oflicer  who  led  our  iwitriot 

iaa.il  ^     1    the  field  of  Bennington,  we  will  proceed  with  the  accoiml  ol  that 

ViatUe. 

The  magnificent  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  which  invaded  tlie  States  in  1777, 
"l^ATiug  becxmie  straitened  for  provisions  and  stores,  the  royal  commander 
ordered  a  halt,  and  sent  Colonel  Baumc,  a  Hessian  oflicer,  to  scour  the  country 
roTnuppliee.  Baumc  took  a  strontf  force  of  British  iafuniry,  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lety,  and  a  squadron  of  Jicavy  German  dragoons.  A  great  body  of  Indiuns,  hired 
^1^  tnned  by  the  British,  followed  hia  force,  or  acted  as  scouts  aud  Hanking 

BUrk,  on  the  intelligence  of  Borgoyne^s  invasion,  was  offered  llie  command 
^  "Qe  of  two  regiments  of  troops  which  were  raised  in  New  Hampsliire,  through 
*^t  exertions,  cliiefly,  of  John  Langdou,  t>peaker  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Stark  had  served  for  a  long  period  as  General,  but  at  that  time  was  at  home,  a 
P'ivWe  citizen.  But  at  the  call  of  his  countrymen  he  again  took  the  held.  The 
*^  rrgioiculs  were  soon  raised,  and  with  them,  as  senior  ofBcer,  Stark  hastened 
^oppose  the  British  army.  At  that  time  the  Vermont  militia  were  enrolled  into 
^'^ «»rgiiBi3tation,  called  the  "Berkshire  Regiment,"  under  Colonel  Warner. 

On  arriving  near  Bennington,  Stark  sent  forward  Colonel  Gregg,  with  a  small 
''^rcc  lo  reconnoitre,  but  that  officer  soon  returned  with  I  be  intnmiation  that  a 
troug  force  of  British,  Hessians  and  Imlians  was  rapidly  approaching.  Upon 
^  imciligence,  Stark  resolved  to  stand  his  ground  and  give  battle.  Messengers 
*^e  sent  at  once  to  the  Berkshire  militia  to  hurry  on,  and  the  patriots  were 
^lh^.led  to  see  that  their  weapons  were  in  good  order.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
-^i^ft,  1777.  During  tlve  day,  Baume  atid  his  army  apjieared,  and  learning 
^  the  militia  were  coUecting  in  front  of  his  route,  the  commander  ordered  his 
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nrmy  to  halt,  and  throw  up  iQlrenchments,    An  express  wtts  also  sent  to  i 
Burgoyuc  ibr  rt'inforccments. 

The  15lh  was  dull  and  rainy.  Both  armies  conllnucd  their  preparations, 
waiting  for  rcinforccmcnls,  t^kirmishing  was  kcpl  up  all  day  and  nighty  betl 
the  militia  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  suffered  so  severely,  that  ft  grett 
lion  of  the  savage  force  left  the  field,  aayiug  that  ''  the  woods  were  full  of  Ym. 
kees.*'  Abnut  12  o'clock  on  the  ni^^ljl  of  the  Lltli,  a  party  of  Berkshire  mUitJi 
came  into  the  American  camp.  At  ihe  head  of  one  company,  was  the  ReTeKzul 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Pittsticldj  and  that  wmthy  genlleman  appi-ared  full  of  zeal  tonied 
the  enemy.  Someiinie  before  daylight,  he  called  on  Genenil  Stark,  and  flsid: 
**  General,  the  people  of  Berkshire  county  have  oFten  been  called  out,  withoBl 
being  allowed  to  fight,  and  if  you  don't  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  rrtolved 
never  to  turn  out  again.**  **  Very  well,'*  replied  Stark,  "do  you  want  togoit 
it  nowj  wbiic  it  is  dark  and  ruiny  ?*'  **  No,  not  just  at  this  moment,'*  aaid  tk 
warlike  minister,  **Then,"  said  the  General,  *Mf  the  Lord  shall  once  mott 
give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  ft.^bting  enough,  I'll  never  ask  ytiato 
come  out  again  I "  This  satisfied  the  preacherj  and  he  went  out  to  cheer  nphk 
flock  Milh  the  goi>d  ne\Ys. 

Day  dawned^  bright  and  warm,  on  tlie  ICth.     All  nature,  inTigoratcd  bytlit 
mild  August  ruin,  glared  wiUi  bc^iuty  and  frnahness.     Before  sunrise,  tlie  AoifH- 
cans  were  in  motion,  while  from  the  British  intrencbments,  the  sound  of  boglrt 
and  the  roll  of  drums,  told  that  Baume's  forces  were  ready  for  action.    Sliril 
early  arranged  his  plan  of  attack.     Colonel  Nichols,  with  300  men,  was  scntOMl 
to  attack  the  Britiali  rear;  Colonel  Herrick,  with  300  men,  marched  agiunsl  tin 
right  flank,  but  was  ordered  to  join  Nichols  before  making  his  assault  genftiL  j 
With  about  300  men,  Colonels   Hubbard  and   8tickney  were  sent   against  tWjj 
entrenched  fnmt,  while  Stark,  with  a  small  reserve,  waited  to  operate  whenewrj 
occasion  offeii?d.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  forces  were  mfiAtiiJ 
while  Baume's  army  was  made  up  of  well-disciplined,  well-armed,  And  UQpM 
enced  soldiers.     Alany  of  the  patriots  were  armed  with  fowling-piec^  and  wl 
were  whole  companies  without  a  bayonet.     They  had  no  artillery. 

General  Stark  waited  impatiently  until  the  roar  of  musketry  proclaimed  Uiat  Uu 
different  detachments  had  commenced  their  attack,  and  then  forming  his  smill 
battalion,  he  made  his  memorable  speech:  *'i?w^«/  ihereU  the  enemy,  *tnd  tt 
f)iv«l  beat  them,  or  Molly  Stark  sleeps  a  widow  to-night— Forvf&rdi**  Hii  «>!• 
diers,  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  rushed  forward  upon  the  Hessian  deft 
the  bAttle  became  general.  The  Hessian  dragoons,  dismounted,  met  ti. 
cans  with  stern  bravery.  The  two  cannons,  loaded  with  grape  and  csniil^i 
swept  the  hill  side  with  dreadful  effect. 

Stark's  white  horse  fell  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  his  gallant  rider cilB« 
tjnder  flre,  but  on  foot,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  sabre  in  the  other.  ^ ' 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who.  without  flinching  a  single  foot,  urg«'d  llieirw»f 
tip  the  Httle  hill.  Brave  Parson  Allen,  with  a  clubbed  mnsket,  was  seen  ainidtlit| 
tmoke,  fighting  in  the  front  platoon  of  his  company.  The  whole  field  wm  »  wt»i 
cano  of  fire.  Stark,  in  his  official  report,  says  that  the  two  forces  wen 
fewyanis  of  each  other,  and  "the  roaring  of  their  guns  was  like  at  - 

clap  of  lljunder  r*    The  Hessian  and  British  regulars,  accustomed  t*)  hardfa^| 
ficlda.  -ftund  Btnbb<irnly  and  bravely.     For  more  than  two  houl^H 

bnith  -ale.     At  length,  Baume  ordered  a  charge;  at  that  li^| 

)*    (  t*h'<l   iki'd  hi«  m»^n  charging  forward,  broke  ♦'  t--  —^H 
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,  that  the  Amcricaiis  succeeded,  after  a  fierce  hand  to  hand  fight, 
f  the  Intrencbuienls, 

bouted  U»  hU  meiL,  **  Forward,  boys,  charge  them  bamc!"  and  hia 
iddened  by  the  conflict  swept  the  hill  with  irresistible  valor.  They 
irvrd  without  disciptine  or  order,  seized  the  artillery,  ood  gave  chase 
b^  enemy.     The  field  being  wou,  plunder  became  the  object  of  the 

U^  e^irm,  stores  and  equipments  of  the  defeated  foe  were  being  gath- 
irhctt  Colonel  Breymati,  with  500  men,  suddenly  appeared  upon  tlie 
hnA  been  sent  by  Burgoyne  to  reinforce  Baume,  but  the  heavy  ruin 
men  from  marching  at  a  rapid  rate.    The  flyinj^  troops  lustanlly 
111  the  new  array,  which  speedily  assumed  an  order  of  battle,  and 
tWIWi^MI  icattered  forces  of  the  patriots.     This  was  a  critical  period. 
fbA  BTwy  effort  to  rally  his  men,  but  they  were  exhausted,  scattered, 
r  out  of  ammunition.     It  seemed  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  in  tlic 
U,  when  from  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  forest^  half  a  mile  off,  came  a  loud 
ne  American  cheer.    Stark  turned,  and  l)c*held  emerging  from  the  wood, 
/iment,  under  Colonel  Warnor.     This  body  of  men,  also  delayed 
r  a  forced  march,  had  just  reached  the  battle  field,  panting  for  a 
y.     General  Slnrk  hastened  to  the  captain  of  the  foremost  corn- 
el him  to  lejvd  his  men  to  tbe  charge  at  once.     But  the  caplain 
Where's  the  colonel?     I  want  la  sec  Colonel  Warner  before  I 
e  colonel  was  sent  for^  and  tho  redoubtable  captain,  drawing  hiniBelf 
a  DttJiMil  twang  peculiar  to  the  puritans  of  old,  **  Naow,  Kemal, 
t  me  Itt  dewt*'     **  Drive  those  rcd-coata  from  tbe  hUl  yonder," 
or.     *^WalU  U  shall  be  done,'*  said  the  captain,  and  issuing  the 
he  led  his  men  to  the  charge  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
tiiesSf  afterwards,  *'The  last  we  saw  of  Warner's  ri'giment  for 
,  was  when  ibey  entered  the  smoke  and  fire  about  hall  way  up  the 
tsrk  with  a  portion  of  his  rsllied  troops  snpiHirted  the  Berksbi re  men, 
royal  forces  were  defeated  after  a  close  contest,      A  portion  of  tliem 
700  men  and  officers  were  token  prisoners^  among  the  latter  Colonel 
ictctn  died  of  his  wound. 

207  men  killed,  and  a  large  numl>cr  wounded.     Of  the  Ameri- 
were  killed  and  the  same  uiuuIkt  wounded.    The  spoile  consisted 
,  »Rverttl  hundred  stand  of  excellent  musket**,  3r)0  dragoon 
anil  4  wagons  laden  with  stores,  clothing  and  ammunition. 
^^nTserefely  criiipled   Burgoyne,  and  diRcouraged  his  anuy,  while  it 
I  UiC  Americans  from  one  extent  of  the  country  to  the  othet.     Jt  taught 
ps  to  respccf  the  American  militia,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  precursor 
of  Sarainga  and  B"nnis'  Heights. 

ted  thanks  to  General  Stark  and  his  brave  troops  for  their  great 
k  measures  to  pu*»h  on  the  war  with  renewed  energy  and  hope. 


ted, 


MISCELLANY. 

TOE    TAKING    OF    Tir*ONDEROGA. 

tlie  <^iptiire  of  the  forti^ese  of  Ticonderoga  was  the 
n  McjiitiLiin  Boys/'  it  seems  but  just  to  append  the 
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^B  accoimt  of  their  exploits  to  the  description  we  have  given  of  their 
H  State.  The  following  narrative  is  taken  from  "  Williams'  History 
H     of  Vermont:" 

■  Tlic  first  steps  for  this  object  seem  to  Imvc  been  taken  by  some  gentlemen  in 

■  ConncctJcul ;  and  Messrs.  Dcane,  Wooster,  Pnrsons,  and  olliers  cnguged  in  the 

■  afliiir.     The  success  dejK'nded  on  the  secrecy  with  which  the  affair  could  be  man- 
I  aged.     Their  first  object  was  to  oblain  a  surn  of  money  lo  bear  Uie  uecejisary  ex — ^ 
I  penses      They  pmeured  this  lo  Uie  amomii  of  ab<jnt  $18(X),  from  the  gcnersT^ 
\  assembly  of  Conncciicut,  hy  way  of  loan.     Several  of  the  militia  captains  pushed 

forward  lo  Salisbury*  tlie  northwestern  town  in  that  colony ;  and  after  a  little- 
consultation  concluded  not  to  spend  any  time  in  raising  men,  but  to  procure  sr 
quaiiliry  of  powder  ttnd  ball,  and  set  u{Fiuim*'d»ately  for  Bennington,  and  engag 
Etlian  Allen  in  the  butiinc-ss.     With  his  usual  spirit  of  acliviiy  and  enterpri 
Allen  undertook  t!ie  management  r*f  the  scheme  ;  and  set  off  to  the  northward, 
raise  and  collect  all  tlie  men  that  he  could  find.   The  Connecticut  gentlemen  b& 
ing  procured  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  went  on  to  Ciustletou  ;  and  were  tber — 
Ji»ined  by  Allen,  with  the  men  thai  he  had  riiised  from  the  new  settlements.    T 
whole  number  that  were  assembled  amounted  lo  270,  of  which  230  w^cre  thU 
on  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  distinguished  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Gre 
Monntain  Boys;  so  called  from  the  Green  Mountains,  among  which  they  reside 
St-ntries  were  uumcdiately  placed  on  all  Ihe  roads,  and  the  uoctssary  meiistii 
taken  to  [irocure  intelligence  of  the  slate  of  the  works  and  garrison  at  Ticc 
dcroga, 

While  Allen  and  his  associates  were  collecting  at  Castletun,  Colonel  Arncz     :>l(i 
arrived,  attended  only  by  a  servant.    This  oflicer  belonged  to  New  Haven,  i  a 

ConnecLicut,     As  soon  as  tlic  news  arrived  at  that  place  Ikat  hostilities  had  a^  '■rxa^ 
menced  at  Lexington,  Arnold,  then  a  captain,  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  volunt  ^  *-<?r 
CJimpany,  and  marched  with  the  greatest  exi>cditi<»n  to  Cambridge.     The  c^^«:»y 
after  his  arrival,  he  attended  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  repor"*-^^4 
to  them  that  tUe  fort  at  Ticoudcroga  was  in  a  ruinous  c<mdition  ;  that  it  w  tis  |^^a:».T- 
risoned  hy  about  40  men,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  artillery  and  miUL.«m.x"y  ^ 
stores ;  and  might  easily  be  captured.     The  committee  wished  lo  avud  themseL  '^^  ^» 
of  his  informal  ion  and  activity  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May  apiwjinled  him  a  ooIom:^"^^!* 
and  gave  him  directions  to  enlist  400  men,  and  march  for  llio  rctiuclion  of  Tic?^^:*^- 
deroga.     Under  these  orders,  and  with  this  design,  he  juined  the  men  that  i*r  ^^-re 
asftembling  at  Castleton  ;  but  was  unknown  lo  any  of  them  but  a  Mr.  Ulftgi!i*^**» 
one  of  the  Connecticut  officers.     His  commission  being  examined,  it  was  »gr~^^  ^ 
in  a  council  that  lie  shonld  be  admitted  to  join  and  act  with  Mjiju  ;  but  that  A^l-  ^  *^ 
aJiould  also  have  the  commission  of  a  colonel,  and  have  the  command ;  and  •fc-^M-^"'^ 
Arnold  should  be  considered  as  his  assistaiii. 

To  procure  intelligence^  IL'aptain  Noah  Phelps,  xmo  of  the  gentlemen  from  C^^^^^^"' 
neciicut,  disguised  himself  in  the  ht*bit  of  one  of  the  poor  settlt'rs,  and  went   i^t^*** 
the  fort,  pretending  lie  wanted  to  he  shaved,  and  inquired  for  a  iMirber.     A3<s^^" 
ing  an  awkward  appearance,  and  asking  many  simple  questhms,  he  paused     «J*fl- 
suspectcd,  and  had  an  oppfutunity  lo  obsrrve  Ihe  Mute  of  everything  within   *-^'^' 
walls.     Iteluming  to  his  piirty,  he  gave  tliem  the  necessary  information^  and   ^^^ 
same  night  they  begnn  their  march  to  the  fi»rt. 

With  so  much  expedition,  and  secrecy  had  the  enterprise  been  conducted,  tt***^ 
Colonel  Allen  arrived  at  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga,  on  the  8th  of  May 
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nigfet,  wllhhi*  230  Green  Mountain  Boys»  without  any  intelligence  or  apprchcn- 
»<iottlhcj>jut  uf  tlie  garrison.  It  was  willi  difflcully  timt  boats  cuuld  Iw  pro- 
wfrdw  i««  the  lake  ;  &  few,  however,  being  collected,  Allen  and  Arnold  paa^d 
ovtr,  wiUi  ^  mcD»  and  landed  near  the  works.  Arnold  now  wished  to  asaumc 
fticamiuail,  to  It'tid  on  the  men,  and  s^ore  that  he  vvouUl  go  in  liimfielf  tho 
tat  AJkn  swore  that  he  should  not,  bnt  that  ha  himself  would  be  the  first  mnn 
M  shonW  enter*     Th«  dispute  b-  t<j  ma  high,  »«>inc  of  the  gentlemen 

tto  were  j^ri^^enl  inttriM.sia  und  ii    ^^reed  tliat  boUi  should  go  in  together. 

Alb  on  the  right  h;  Vrnold  on  the  leA.     On  Uic  lOTli  of  May,  in  the  grny 

«flli€  morning,  ihey  i»nu  vuiered  the  port  leuding  lo  ihc  fort,  followed  by  their 
•*B.    The  sentry  snapped  his  fhseeat  Allen,  and  retreated  throvigh  the  otjvcred 
^J-   The  Amencans  followed  the  sentry,  and  iinmedialely  drew  up  on  the 
^*'J«.    Ciptain  De  la  Place  commanded,  but  he  wtia  so  little  apprrhrnsive  of 
lay  daflger  or  hoslUity,  that  he  was  lurpiiscd  in  his  b«d.     As  soon  na  he  ap- 
jwtd,  lie  Wftj^  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort.     **  Upon  what  authority  do  you 
Mreit?'*  said  De  la  Place.     ^*I  demand  it,"  Bnid  Allen,  *Mn  the  name  of  the 
gr«t  JehovaJ*  and  the  Continental  Congress."     Surrounded  by  the  Americans, 
Jiio  were  already  in  p«»iesBion  of  the  works,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
nnalj  captain  to  make  any  opposition,  and  be  surrendered  his  garrison  prison- 
w  of  war,  without  knowing  by  what  aulhf>rity  Allen  was  acting,  or  that  hostili* 
Mllwd  commcncod  between  Britain  and  the  Colonic*.     After  Allen  had  landed 
»iU»  his  party,  the  InmU  were  sent  back  for  Colonel  Scth  Warner  with  tlve  re- 
nder of  the  men,  who  had  been  left  under  his  command.     Warner  did  not 
fekr.  *        *fter  the  place  had  surrendered,  but  ho  look  the  command  of  a  party 
"  ***  ^^  *'<'*'  Crown  Puiijt.     At  that  place  there  were  only  a  sergeant  and  12 
perrorm  garrison  ilnty.     They  turrendered  upon  tho  first  summons,  and 
"er  look  possesaion  of  Crown  Point  on  the  same  day  that  Ticnnderoga  was 
^'     'A.nolUer  party  surpriaed  Skeensborougb,  made  a  prisoner  of  Miyor 
j^^  . .    ^^^^*  ^ok  poa*t?sajnn  of  a  strong  stone  house  which  he  had  built,  se- 
ns aepetidenta  and  domestics,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  im. 
It  liarlmr 


ho 


harbor. 

44  nr'    ^"*^*^^*^*  ^^*»  Americans  had  captured  a  British  captain,  lieutenant, 

wir    *    *  *'*^  ^^*^^^  ^^^y  <bund  above  200  pieces  of  canntm,  some  mor- 

«iM»  ft  n    '^        ^'^*  fiuantities  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  ;  and  a 

^jj^,    .  f '^  nun«riais  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  building  boats.     Hav- 

?,    i^  ^^"  '"^  'itfcmpu  against  Tlconderoga  and  Crown  Point,  it  was 

^^^    "  ^'^^^'^  ^^  aecure  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  get  poa- 

Xotff»5ci  tbia  *r^r T  ■*^'^'*  ^^"ch  lay  at  St.  John's,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
•I  8oi]tli  Hnv  '  *^**^»  **  ^<is  determined  to  man  and  arm  a  sciiooner,  which  lay 
inuad  m*  »  ^''^"^^  ^»ftd  Uie  command  of  the  schooner,  and  Allen  took  Uic 
»g  frwai  ml  M?e"*"  ^^^  '^atteaux,  and  both  sailed  for  81.  JohnS.  The  wind 
il<M.ii  fn  fi.,-.  t  "^.  ^'"^"Id  soon  passed  the  lake,  surprised  and  capiuretl  the 
"  "f  St,  JoUn*s  :  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  her, 
•i^i  £u  **^*  *^^  north,  and  Arnold  made  sail  with  his  prize,  and 

k^'      •  iMiifcttux  at  Bome  distance  from  81.  John^s. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Area, 7800  Square  Mika, 

Population  in  1S60 1,231,066 

Population  in  1870, 1,467,861 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  situated  (incladiug  its  islands)  be- 
tween 41°  10'  and  42°  63'  N.  latitude,  and  between  69°  SC  and  7S»   ' 
30'  W.  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Hampshin 
and  Vermont,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  tiie  - 
Atlantic,  and  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  on  the  ^ 
west  by  New  York.     It  is  very  irregular  in  sliape,  its  sontheastm   '• 
extremity  extending  far  out  into  the  ocean,  and  curving  so  as  to  alioost 
enclose  Cape  Cod  Bay.     Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
115  milos.     The  eastern  side  is  about  90  miles  wide  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  western  end  about  48  miles  broad. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  State  has  a  considerable  extent  of  sea  coast,  and  possesseB  a 
number  of  excellent  harbors. 

MitMOcfiusetts  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  are  really  one  and  the  same    ] 
Hhcet  of  water,  and  comprise  a  large  gulf,  which  indents  the  eastern    '„ 
coast  of  the  State  for  alx)ut  2o  miles  in  a  southwest  and  65  miles  ii    j 
a  BouthcdHt  direction.     The  upper,  or  northern  part  of  this  galf  ii 
(jailed   Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  lower  part  CSape  Cod  Bay.    Tbi 
latter  is  famous  as  having  been  the  harbor  in  which  the  Mayflovcr 
cast  anchor  aAcr  her  long  and  weaiy  voyage  from  England,  in  1620l 
The  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State  extends  around  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
en(;loNing  it  in  a  kind  of  semicircle.     Plymouth  is  situated  on  tbe 
northwcMt  side  of  this  bay.     Boston  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Maasa- 
chuHi^ttH  Bay. 
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J3uzsard'9  Bay,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Stato,  extends  inland 
Jkx  St  north ^itrd  direction  for  about  30  miles,  and  is  about  7  miles 
"^vide.  The  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair  Haven,  and  Rochester  Jic 
oblong  this  Ixiy,  which  is  separated  from  Vineyard  Sound  by  the 
-fc^lizabeth  Islands. 

3Iartha*8  Mneyard  and  the  Elizabeth  Islafub  lie  in  the  Atlantic  to 

."^lae   south  of  Barnstable  county,  and  together  form  Duke's  county. 

'^:£miha^s  Virieyard  is  separated  from  Barnstable  county,  on  the  main- 

la^n^y  by  Vineyard  iSound,  a  sheet  of  water  from  3  to  7  miles  wide. 

The  Island  is  21  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  9  miles  wide.     Edgarton 

»s  the  chief  town.     The  ElizcdnOi  Js/and^  16  in  number,  lie  between 

Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound.     Only  2  or  3  are  inhabited. 

The  people  of  Duke*s  county  are  engaged  principally  in  fishing  and 

navigation. 

Nantucket  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about 

^O  miles  south  of  Barnstable  county.     It  is  about  15  miles  long,  and 

ftrjin  3  to  4  miles  wide.     Several  small  islands  lie  immediately  on  its 

"iorihem  coast,  and  with  it  form  the  county  of  N.'mtucket.     The  chief 

town  is  Nantucket,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  main  island.  This  town 

^^TW  founded  in  1659,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  the  State, 

It  ia  compactly  and  neatly  built,  has  a  library  of  lieveral  thousand 

"^"oltiniefl,  8  or  9  churclics,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and 

^<^veml  hand!*omc  buildings.     Tlie  inhabitants  are  actively  engaged 

"^  the  fisheries,  and,  until  the  discovery  of  petroleum  rendered  this 

*^fiic  (ff  comparatively  little  importance,  Nantucket  was  one  of  the 

principal  depots  of  the  whale  trade.     In  1863,  4407  tons  of  shipping 

""^^ere  owned  on  the  island.     Steam  communication  is  maintaine<l  with 

^J«  mainland.     In  1860,  the  population  of  the  town  was  5000,  of  the 

'^Unty  6064.     In  1870,  it  was  4134.     During  the  Revolution  and 

*^**e  war  of  1812—15,  Nantucket  sent  out  numerous  privateers  against 

^**e  British  commerce,  and  a  Nantucket  ship  was  tlie  first  to  show  the 

.   Stare  and  Stripes  "  in  the  river  Thames,  after  the  recognition  of  our 

^^cl^pendence  by  Great  Britain, 

the  surface  of  Massachusetta  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  the  west- 
^*^  part  ia  broken  into  mountain  ranges  of  a  moderate  elevation. 
■^^Hc  southeastern  part  is  level  and  sandy,  and  the  eastern  and  middle 
P^rta  are  broken  and  ru^ed.  The  Green  Mountains  pass  across  the 
^^ctem  part  of  the  State,  from  Vermont,  and  extend  into  Connecticut. 
^hey  are  about  20  or  30  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
PMrene  a  eourse  parallel  with  it.     Besides  this  range,  there  are  several 
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isoktcd  jwaks  in  the  State,  the  principal  of  -which  are  Wach^ 
Mountain,  2018  le^^t ;  in  the  northnientral  part  of  the  St^te,  Mt 
Tom,  12U0  foet;  and  Mount  Holyoko,  910  feet,  near  Northarnj 
These  are  considered  outli<»rs  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  of 
Hampshire.     The  Green  Mountains  are  divided  into  two  rid 
Ma&sachusettfl.     The  eastern  is  the  lowest,  and  Is  called  the  Ht 
Ridge  ;  and  tiie  western  is  the  most  elevated,  and  is  called  the  Tt 
kannic  Range.     Ite  highest  peak  is  Mount  Washington,  2264  fee^^ 
the  southwest  corner  of  tlio  State. 

The  Conueciicut  is  tlie  principal  river  of  the  State,  flowing 
from  north  to  sontli,  and  into  the  State  of  Connecticut.    It  is 
navigable  by  meims  of  eanals,  and  furnishes  excellent  water-] 
The  Merrifixaey  wliich  has  already  been  describetl  in  the  cha] 
New  Harapsliire,  turns  the  mills  of  Lowell  and  LawTenoe.    The 
taries  of  the  former  stream  in  thir?  State  are  Miller's,  the  Chk 
Deerfield,  and  Westfiehi  rivers ;  tliose  of  the  latter,  the  Nashua 
Concord.     Taunton  River  furnishes  excellent  water-power,  and 
plies  the  factories  of  the  citieB  of  Taunton  and  Fall  River, 
River  rises  in  the  interior,  and  flows  into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

"  Massachusetts  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery.     This  ol 
is  especially  tnie  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  the  view<#| 
Connecticut  River  and  Valley  from  Mount  Holyoke  has  long 
celebrated.     ThoQ^rh  rather  less  than  1000  feet  in  height,  the  \H 
it  commands,  and  its  easy  ascent,  being  traversed  to  its  summit 
good  carriage  road,  have  inviteil  hither  many  tourists  in  the 
for  travelling.     The  spectator  has  below  him  the  beautiful  m< 
ing  Connecticut  wending  its  way  through  the  meadows  and  amongi 
villages,  while  to  the  southwest,  and  at  no  great  distance,  is  M( 
Tom  ;  and  still   farther  in  the  same  direction,  Bald  or  Washinj 
Mount,  and  in  the  northwest  Saddle  Mountain,  the  highest  groui 
the  State ;  and  turning  to  the  east  and  northeast  l»e  has  the  p<^lci5 
Wachusetts  in   Massachusetts,  and   Monad  nock  in  New  Hampl 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  scene  being  filled  up  with  a  great  vj 
of  landscape,  villages,  hills,  rivulets,  and  low  mountains,     Tljere 
good  hotel  on  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  in   the  vicinityl 
beautiful  village  of  Northampton,  at  which  the  tourist  may  tak< 
his  quarters  and  make  his  excursion  from  thence  over  the  monr 
A  yet  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  Saddle  Mountain,  but  Itl 
hitherto  lain  more  out  of  the  line  of  travel,  and  been  less  visited,  tli 
of  thrice  the  elevation  of  Mount  Tom.     It  commands  a  view  of  dil 
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)unding  ooiintiy  for  40  or  60  miles,  extend  I  nj^  to  the  Catskills  on 
west,  overIai>kJng  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  nortli,  souths  and 
and  on  th^?  northeast  reaching  to  MonaJnock  Mountuin,  in  New 
ip^hire.  Tbia  mountain  is  fertile  to  the  summit,  near  which  is  a 
[1  lake  or  pond.  Goodrich  describes  a  phenomenon  as  having  oc- 
hcre  iu  1784,  called  by  the  inhabitanta  the  hurdlng  of  a  cloud, 
dawn  of  a  certain  morning,  the  tenants  of  a  house  on  the  banks 
le  H(]0;$ie,  on  the  western  slope,  were  arou8e<l  by  the  roiiring  of 
'.  and  had  barely  time  to  escajw  before  their  dwelling  was 
by  the  flooil.  The  ton'ent  wore  a  gully  io  the  mountain 
»t  deep,  and  swept  away  the  timber  entirely  from  about  10  acres 
tkod.  Berkshire  county  ahoimds  in  sublime  and  picturesfjue 
',  and  has  become  a  favorite  resort  not  only  for  tourists,  but  for 
seeking  pleasant  summer  residences.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Sedg- 
c,  Fanny  Kemble,  James,  and  others,  liave  rendered  their  tribute 
[the  charms  of  Berkshire  scenery,  by  taking  up  their  abo<le  there 
fonsideruble  periods.  The  Ice  Hole,  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine 
it  wildncisg,  in  Stockbridge,  where  the  ice  remains  the  year 
a  fall  of  about  70  feet  dt^s^^-ent,  amid  wild  scenery,  in  the 
)nic,  in  Dulton ;  tlie  Natural  Bridge,  ou  Hudson^s  Brook,  in 
where  a  fissure  of  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  about  500 
has  been  worn  through  the  limestone  rock,  forming  a  bridge 
above  the  water;  a  rock  of  30  or  40  tons,  in  New  ^larlboro', 
r.JlBlanced  that  a  finger  can  move  it;  and  Hanging  Mountain, 
tlie  Farmington  River,  in  Sandisfield,  rising  in  a  perpendicular 
irall  above  the  river  to  the  height  of  more  than  300  feet;  are,  after 
liM  mountains  already  named,  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  in 
^  ire.     Blue  HiJl,  11   miles  southwest  of  Boston,  which  com- 

-^, >  a  fine  view  of  Baston  Harbor  and  the  ocean,  is  635  feet  liigh, 

Kng  the  most  elevated  land  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  On  the  side 
Jlount  Toby,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  elevated  about  1000  feet  above 
(Connecticut,  is  a  cavern  about  150  feet  in  length  and  60  in  dejith. 
Jahant,  a  rocky  promont*iry  on  the  north  shore  of  Bi>ston  Bay,  ex- 
^fcdtag  4  miles  Intii  the  sea,  is  the  most  noted  water ing-pliice  in  Mas- 
^Rhiy^etts.  It  is  about  9  miles  northeast  of  Boston,  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  shipping  entering  and  departing 
the  harbor.  In  addition  to  its  good  beach,  Nahant  has  the 
•ra  of  wildncss  given  to  it  by  the  rugged  rwks  which  form  the 
lontory^  and  into  the  caves  and  recesses  of  wliicli  the  sea  surges 
with  great  violence.  The  mineral  springs  of  this  State  have 
16 
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not  acquired  anj  great  cel(*brity  beyond  her  own  limits  j  the  princi 
arc,  one  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  impregnated  with  carbonic  ac^^d 
and  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron  ;  one  in  Shutesbury,  containing  ir:&i:t* 
riatc  of  lime;  an<I  a  chalybeate  sulpliiir  spring  in  Winchenden.  T*fce 
Quincy  granite  quarries,  6  or  8  miles  south  of  BostOD|  in  a  range  o£ 
hills  200  feet  high,  are  worthy  of  a  visit."  * 

MINERALS. 

Granite  abounds,  and  \s  shipixxl  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  bail<]- 
ing  purposes.    The  gray  granite  of  the  Quincy  Hills  is  famous.    Mar- 
ble is  found  in  Berkshire  county.     The  new  wings  of  the  Capitol   ai 
Washington,  and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia  are  constructed  c>£ 
marble  from  this  county.    Small  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  are  found 
ill  Hampshire  county.     Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  west  of  the 
Cunnccticut  River,  and  in  limited  quantities  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol 
counties,  while  lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  Hampshire  county 
(at  Northarapton),  sinc^  1765.    The  other  minerals  are  gneiss,  quart*, 
mica,  limestone^  hornbleude^  serpentine,  asbestus,  and  slate. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  very  severe  in  the  winter.    Tl"*® 
writer  has  seen  the  thermometer  indicate  28*^  below  zero  at  8  oVloc^-* 
A.  M,  in  Boston.     The  summers  are  short,  and  would  bo  pleasant  r^^ 
the  coast  were  it  not  for  the  sudden  clianges  from  extreme  heat  ^^ 
cold  by  which  they  are  marked.     The  spring  is  rendered  disagrceab^  ® 
by  severe  northeast  winds,  which  are  a  fruitftil  source  of  pulmouar^J 
complaints.     In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  climate  is  steadie^^^^' 
The  winter  sets  in  early  in  all  fiections,  and  lasts  long,  but  the  sprin] 
though  late,  is  rapid.     The  early  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  by  tl 
middle  of  April. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  has  l^een  rei 
dered  productive  by  the  industry  of  its  people.     The  best  lauds  ai 
in  the  central  and  western  counties,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  tl 
Connecticut,  Housatonic,  and  other  streams.     The  farmers  of  Ma? 
chusetts  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Unia 


*  Lippmeott's  Gazetteer,  p,  11S6. 
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tcllij^cnce,  and  there  is  jierhaps  do  State  which  devotes  more  sci- 
fie  sidll  to  the  prodnctioD  of  its  croi>s.  The  popuhitioa  is  the 
in  the  Union,  :in<l  the  amount  of  grain  produced  is  not  ade- 

to  tlie  demands  of  tlie  oonnn unity. 

1809  tliere  were  2,155,512  acres  of  improved  land  in  Maesa- 
etts,  and  1,183,212  atrcs  of  unimproved  land.  The  following 
mt'Dt  ijJtows  the  remainder  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State 

present  time : 


Cash  valoe  of  farms, •    .    . 

Value  of  fui-iniiig  iui[>)fmi.'nt»  and  miie'jiiu'17 
of  horses,       ,...,.,.. 

asses  and  mules^     .     .     , 

milch  t:i)W8,   . 

other  CHttIa,  .    , 

alii^p,    ...  ... 

swims 

[q«»  of  domestic  animal  a,  ,     . 

BiLshc'l*  of  wheat,   .... 

rye,  «    .    .    .    .  ... 

lutliazi  corn,      ...... 

oata, 

Irish  potatoesL, 

barley, 

buckwheat, 

Pounds  of  wool^ 

butter, 

cheese, 

hope, 

maple  sugar, 

beeswax  and  honey,    ..... 

Tuna  «->l  ni*y,    ..,«...,.... 

Talue  of  orchard  products, 

m  rden  products,    .... 

li  I'  man uf actures,     ,    ,    . 

slaughtered  auimids,      .    *    .    .    « 


$123,255,»4H 

49,4^ 
189 

160,2:30 
140,340 

ny,660 

98,540 

$9,737,744 

167,<K)0 

462,000 
l,9/iO,(MK) 
1.6:i5,000 

4,afK),fioo 

144,000 

85,000 

377,287 

8,2^*7,936 

5,L^4,090 

111,301 

1.0lHj,078 

62,414 

860,000 

$9*2.5,519 

$1,307,628 

$245,886 

$2,916,046 


COMMERCE. 

die  extent  and  value  of  her  commerce,  Massachusetts  gtand.s 
to  New  York*  Tlie  total  tonnage  of  the  8tate  in  1859  was 
t,  of  which  154,048  were  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries.  In 
jjje  total  value  of  the  pnxluct  of  the  whale  fisheries  was 
16.  In  the  same  year  the  product  of  the  cod  and  mackerel 
^  '  002,706.  In  1861,  the  total  exports  of  Massachusetts 
:^    y,,  and  the  total  import**,  845,399,844. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Massachusetts  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  niana&ctures^  and 
the  first  as  regards  her  cotton  and  woollen  manu&ctures.    Bjrfk 
census  of  1860^  there  were  8176  establishments  in  the  State,  devoted  * 
to  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a 
of  $133,000,000,  and  216,300  hands,  and  yielding  an  annual 
of  3266,000,000.     There  were  200  cotton  mills,  employing  IS^ 
male,  and  22,353  female  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $33,300,000.    Thij  - 
consumed  raw  material  worth  $14,778,334;  paid  $7,221,166  Aril- 
bor ;  and  yielded  an  annual  product  of  $36,745,864.     There  were  131 
woollen  mills,  employing  6645  male,  and  4608  female  hands,  and  i  : 
ca]>ital  of  $10,179,500.     They  consumed  raw  material  worth  $11^  -j 
613,174,  paid  $2,645,868  for  labor,  and  returned  an  annual  proM;1 
of  $18,930,000.    The  value  of  leather  produced  was  $10,354;056;  of  'J 
boots  and  shoes,  $46,440,209 ;  of  pig  iron,  $403,000;  of  rolled  ivQB, '] 
$1,291,200;  of  steam  engines  and  machinery,  $5,131,238;  ofagried- 
tuml  implements,  $1,740,943;  of  sawed  and  planed  lumber,  $4,200,- 
000;  of  malt  liquors,  $659,000;  of  spirituous  liquors,  $1,266,000; 
of  furniture,  $3,665,415.     In  1865,  the  value  of  paper  manufactured  " 
was  $9,008,521. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  Massachusetts  is  the  most 
important  State  in  the  Union  as  regards  its  niilroads.  In  1865,  theie 
W'cre  1975  mWoa  of  single  track  in  the  State.  These  were  constructed  , 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $72,175,091,  and  during  the  year  1865^ 
their  net  earnings  amounted  to  $6,173,157.  Boston  is  the  great  rail- 
road centre.  Tin'ce  continuous  lines  extend  from  that  city  into  New 
York,  two  of  them  ])as.sing  through  the  principal  towns  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  Two  lines  extend  from  Boston  to  Portland, 
passing  through  the  intervening  towns.  Lines  extend  from  the  former 
city  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  into  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Canada,  and  by  means  of  the  Boston  and  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Railroad, 
there  is  now  unbroken  railroad  communication  between  Boston  and 
all  parts  of  the  west  an<l  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

EDUCATION. 
The  State  provides  liberally  for  the  cause  of  education.    "The 
Board  of  EducatioUy  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  Licatenant- 
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ar,  aud  eight  members  appointed  l)y  the  Governor  and  Coiin- 
the  general  oversight  of  the  Normal  St-hools,  Piibhc  Schools, 
Educational  Statistics.  The  officers,  trustees,  or  persons  in 
of  every  institution  of  learning,  whether  literary,  scientific,  or 
bnal,  public  or  private,  and  of  all  reform  s<*hool&  or  alms- 
are  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  Boanl  on  or  berore  the 
ll^June  in  each  year,  givinj^^  such  statij^tics  as  the  Board  ^hall 
mm  The  Board  apjmiuta  a  Secretary,  who  i»  its  chief  executive 
and  who  gives  hia  whole  time  to  the  supervision  and  improve- 
*  common  schools.     Each  town  elects  a  S<^hi>nl   Committee  of 

Pns,  or  a  number  which  is  a  mulltple  of  tliree,  who  examine 
ifiit  schools,  and  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  bcIujoIs  of 
In  the  cities  and  some  of  the  hirger  town^,  the  School 
||||ap|x>ints  a  superintendent,  who  has  the  immediate  charge 
jHbls.  The  number  of  school  districts  is  annually  diminish- 
^)eing  323  less  in  1867  than  in  186G,  and  672  less  than  in 
lere  the  district  are  abolished,  tlie  Hchools  are  managed 
[the  towns.  Each  town  having  500  or  more  families  is  by 
to  nmintain  a  public  high  school. 
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''  Provision  for  the  special  education  of  teachers  is  made  in 
State  Normal  Schools,  two  of  which  are  for  both  sexes,  and  ti 
female  teachers  only,     A  Girls^  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
fieient  Training  School,  are  ali?o  maintained  hy  the  city  of 
preparing  te^iclicrs  for  primary  schools.     Teachers*  Institutes  are 
iinnually  under  tlie  direction  of  the  SSecrctary  of  the  Board  of 
cation." 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by  direct  taxes.     In  18' 
amount  expended  for  these  schools,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
and  repairing  buildings,  was  $3,125,053.     In  1867  there  W€i«i] 
State  4838  public  schools,  presided  over  by  7759  teachers.    The  i 
anoe  was  as  follows:  in  summer  235,241,  in  winter  237,364  ;*ai 
attendance — in  summer  189,149,  in  winter  190,954, 

Harvard   UniversUy,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  college  Uki 
Union,  and  ranks  among  the  first  in  standing  and  usefulness, 
the  regular  collegiate  course,  it  has  schocjls  of  divinity,  medicine, 
science,  and  philosophy.     Its  museum  of  Scientific  Zoolog;)'  is  thel 
in  the  country.     Its  faculty  has  included  some  of  the  most 
men  of  the  land,  and  many  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  jurists,  and 
of  science  are  numbered  amongst  its  alumni*     M^illiams  ColU 
Williamstown,  Amherst,  at,  Amherst,  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester, 
TuHs,  at  Med  ford,  are  the  other  colleges  of  the  State.     All  are 
atteuded,  and  are  prosperous. 

In  1807,  there  were  55  incorporated  academies,  with  an  a^ 
attendance  of  3tl9G  pupils ;  and  553  private  schools  of  all 
estimated  average  attendance  of  wiiieh  wa^  14,417. 

In    1860,   tlierc   were  in   the    State    1852    libraries,   ooni 
1,997,151  volumes.     Of  these,  853  were  public.     In  Massachi 
as  well  as  in  the  other  New  England  States,  there  is  a  public  HI 
in  nearly  every  town. 

In  1860,  there  were  222  periodicals  published  in  the  Stat^ 
poHtical,  31   religious,  51   literary,  and  28  miscellaneous.     Of 
17  were  daily,  3  tri-weekly,  14  semi-weekly,  145  weekly,  36  nn 
6  quarterly,  and  1  annual.     Their  aggrt^te  annual  circulation, 
102,000,760  copies. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Pn'jion  is  located  at  Charlestown*     It  was  fouud* 
1800.     The  commutation  system  is  in  successful  oi>eration, 
era  are  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  are  required  to  perform  their 
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work  m  silence.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  there  were  593 
prisoners  confined  id  this  establishment.  The  profit  of  the  labor 
performed  by  the  convicts  amounted,  during  the  year  1868-69,  to 
$26,781  over  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  establishment. 

In  the  old  graveyard  adjoining  the  prison  is  the  monument  to  John 
Harvard,  erected  to  his  memory  in  1828,  by  tlie  stuilenta  of  Harvard 
University. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  20  jails,  16  houses  of  correction,  and  1 
House  of  Industry. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  has  charge  of  all  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  These  are  the  lunatic  asylums,  the  almshouses, 
juid  reform  schools. 

There  are  three  State  Lunatic  Hospitafs,  luoated  respectively  at 
L  'Worcester,  Taanton,  and  Northampton.  All  these  receive  State, 
■iiko^Tn,  and  private  patients.  The  State  patients  at  the  Northampton 
"Hospital  consist  of  incurables  transferred  from  the  other  institutions. 
The  State  Alm^houaes  are  three  in  number,  and  are  located  respec- 
tively at  Tewksbury,  Monson,  and  Bridge  water.  The  Tewksbury 
Almshouse  is  a  receptacle  for  aged,  helpless,  harmless,  and  insane 
panpers;  tliat  at  Monson  is  provided  with  a  primary  school,  and  is 
<^evoted  to  children  old  enough  to  receive  education ;  while  the 
Bridge  water  Almshouse  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  sen- 

»tBQced  to  a  workhouse. 
\  There  are  three  Reform  Schools, — the  State  Indusfriat  School  for 
Jirlfl,  at  Lancaster,  where  a  most  excellent  influence  is  exerted  for  the 
(nirpose  of  reclaiming  young  girls  from  vicious  lives ;  the  State  Reform 
^^chool  for  boys,  at  Westborough,  where  a  similar  course  of  treatment 
^  pursued  for  boys;  and  the  Massachusetts  NauHeal  SchMj  estah- 
^ed  on  two  ships,  at  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  in  which  boys  of 
•^  character  are  placed  for  reformation.     In  this  school  the  boys  are 
^ined  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  whaling  service. 
These  institutions  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  State  aUo  supiKJrts  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  School  for  Idiotic 
^d  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  South  Boston ;  the  Perkins  Institution 
^Hd  Maaeachusetts  *\sy I um  for  the  Blind  ;  the  Massachusetts  General 
hospital;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  the  Washington  ian  Home; 
^  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home;   the  Temporary  Asylum  for  Dis- 
'Sibirged  Female  Prisoners ;  the  Home  for  the  Friendless ;  the  New 
land  Moral  Reform  Society;   and  the  Agency  for  Discharged 
victs.     Pupils  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  the 
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^'As^Iam  fiir  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  at  Hartford,  Ooniu,  and  at  tbi 
Clarke  Institaticm  for  Deaf  MateSy  at  Northamptoiii  Maaa. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOIONATIONB. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  chnroh  property  in  MBflaacfaiuettB 
$15,398,607.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1636  churches  ia 
State. 

FINANCES. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  the  total  State  debt  iraa  $27,735^7aj 
In  1868,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  $16,031,267,  and  the 
penditures  $1 7,233,220,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,201,963,  to  be 
for  by  taxation. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1868,  there  were  207  National  Banks  in 
Stat%  with  an  aggregate  paid-in  capital  of  $80,032,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  this  State  is  denied  to  panpen  and 
under  guardianship,  but  is  extended  to  eadi  male  adoli,  able  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  the  Englbh  language  and  to  write 
name,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year,  and  of 
election  district  for  six  months. 

The  State  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  8  members  (one  from  each  Council  district  of  the-. 
State),  a  Lieutenants-Governor,  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  SeoiiB: 
(of  40  members)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (of  240  membenV 
together  styled  "  The  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Man-' 
chusetts,''  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  and  an  A!^ 
tomey  General,  all  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  Taesdif 
ader  the  first  Monday  in  November.  They  enter  upon  their  dotiar 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  Judiciary  comprises  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  a  Superior 
Court,  a  Probate  Court  in  each  county,  and  municipal  and  poliee 
courts  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  fifS 
Associate  Justices.  It  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital  mwB^ 
and  "  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction  so  far  as  chancery  powers  ait 
conferred  by  statute,  and  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  of  all  dfi 
oases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $4000  in  Sufiblk  cooii^ 
and  $1000  in  all  other  counties.'^ 
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Churt  consists  of  a  Chief  Jusdoe,  and  nine  Associate 
loes.  It  has  jorisdietioQ  in  ail  criminal  cases^  except  capital  cases, 
in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  over  $20. 

TKe  Governor  of  the  State,  by  and  with  the  adviee  and  consent  of 
CoanciJ,  appoints  the  Judges  of  both  Courts^  who  hold  office  dur- 
good  behavior.    The  seat  of  Government  is  establishe<l  at  Boston. 

[For  the  purposes  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  14 


HISTORY. 

[Accord ing  to  the  Icelandic  legend,  Massachusetts  was  first  discov- 

bf  Biorn,  in  the  year  906 ;  but,  as  we  have  elsewhere  intimated, 

legend  is  vague  and  devoid  of  substantial  proofs  and  the  iTedit  of 

finit  discovery  must  be  given  to  John  Cal>ot,  who  visited  the  coast 

[497,  under  the  orders  of  Henry  VI J.  of  England,  and  five  years 

the  first  voyage  of  Cblumbtis.    He  failed  to  discover  any  inhabi- 

/bttt  at  a  later  period,  his  son,  Sebastian,  while  endeavoring  to  dis- 

anorthwesft  passage  to  China,  visited  the  wat«^  of  New  England, 

that  the  country  was  inhabited,  and  took  three  of  the  natives 

h  him  to  England.    The  Spaniartb  subsequently  made  some  landings 

the  cfjast,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  the  natives,  whom  they  sold 

lEurope  as  slaves.     No  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  until  1*>02, 

Bartliolomew  Gosnold,  with  a  colony  of  32  fiersons,  made  a 

lent  on  one  of  tlie   Elizabeth   Islands.     The  settlement  was 

idoned   in  a  few  weeks,  however,  in  consequence  of  internal  dis- 

>ns,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  England.     This  attempt  had 

effect  of  bringing  the  new  country  into  prominent  notice  in  Eng- 

I,  and  the  Plymouth  Company  was  organized,  sevend  years  later, 

ier  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Pophara  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 

first  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's   Bench,  and  the  other  the 

pernor  of  Plymouth.     This  company  was  given  almost  sovereign 

over  the  territory  assigned  it.     In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith 

a  map  of  New  England,  together  with  a  description  of  the 

itry  along  the  coast,  which  greatly  increased  the  interest  felt  in 

matter.     The  company  sent  out  one  or  two  trading  expeditions, 

lich  were  successful;  but  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 

1620,  at  Plymouth,  by  a  band  of  English  Puritans,  who  were  flee- 

from  religious  persecution  in  their  own  country,  and  >vhose  at- 

ipt  was  made  without  the  sanction  or  authority  of  the  Plymouth 

ly.     They  held  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company,  whose 
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territory  lay  south  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  king  would  do  no 
than  promise  not  to  molest  them* 

Soon  after  landing  at  Plymouth,  this  colony  made  a  treaty  of 
ship  with  the  Indians,  which  Wiis  not  broken  for  a  long  period, 
settlers  endured  many  privationa  and  hardships,  but  bore 
bravely  until  they  had  placed  their  settlement  beyond  all  danj 
failure,  and  were  joined  by  other  eraigrauts  from  England, 
lodgements  %vere  made  along  the  coast  during  the  next  twenty 
at  Salem,  Boston,  Charlt^towUj  Hoxbury,  AVatertow*n,  Doi 
Mystic  and  Saugua  (Lynn),  and  other  places.     In  1629,  Charl 
granted  the  Plymouth  Colony  a  charter,  and  the  government  of  j 
provintTC  Avas  divided  between  the  ^.^olonies  of  Plymouth  and 
chusetts  Bay,  whifh  were  united  under  one  administration  in  H 

The  Bay  oolony  wa3  much  annoyed  by  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  which  became  jealous  of  its  rapid  growth  and  pi 
and  after  an  aggravating  contest,  which  at  one  time  bade  fair  to 
in  blows,  the  matter  Avas  settled.     The  king  refused  to  >^cld  wl 
claimed  as  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  the  ool 
whose  officials,  however,  adroitly  managed  to  prevent  the  exercii 
such  authority  on  his  part. 

In  1G37,  the  war  against  the  Pequota  bitike  out,  and  the  settlei 
towards  Connecticut,  upon  which  colony  fell  the  principal  sh( 
the  war,  sulfered  considerably.     In  1675,  King  Philip's  war 
This  struggle  was  a  bloody  one,  and  lasted  for  more  than  a 
During  its  continuanca,  12  or  13  towns  were  de.stroyed,  more 
600  men  were  killed,  and  about  600  houses  burned  by  the  savi 
The  war  cost  the  colony  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  rendered 
twentieth  of  the  number  of  families  homeless. 

Massachusetts  at  this  time  claimed  jurisdiction  over  New 
■hire  and  Maine,  but  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  home  Govemnw 
1684.     This  act  w^as  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Andres  as  Governor  of  New  England.    Audros  and  his  Council 
guilty  of  the  most  infamous  tyranny.     They  made  laws  and  k 
taxes  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  and  rendered   thoraselve 
odious  to  the  colony,  that  as  soon  as  uews  was  received  of  tJie 
of  William  and  Mary  in  England,  the  people  of  Boston  ro^  id 
Imprisoned  Andros  and  his  companions,  reinstated  the  former 
trates,   and  declared  for  the  new  king  and  queen.     They  were 
tained  in  this  action  by  the  rest  of  the  province. 

In  1 690,  in  tiie  war  with  Prance,  Massachusetts  sent  out  an  exjW" 
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ditioQ  cmder  Sir  WiUIaDi  Phipfjs,  which  took  and  plundered  Port 
EoyaL  When  the  fleet  returned,  the  Proviuce  was  not  able  to  pay 
ibemen  engaged  tn  the  ex|>edition^  and  treasury  notes  were  issued  for 
Ibit  purpose.     This  was  the  first  pa|H*r  money  seen  in  the  colony. 

In  lGt>2,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
amted  hy  the  Crown  under  one  Government.  Massachusetts  at  this 
.time  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Sufiblk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
It  contained  55  towns,  and  had  a  total  pjpulation  of 
,  >00.  Plymouth  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
J^and  Barnstable^  It  contained  17  town^,  and  had  a  poptdution 
Sir  William  Phipps  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  under 
new  charter. 

k  In  1692,  a  remarkable  delusion  broke  out  iti  the  colony  on  the  sub- 
Hpt  of  witchcrail,  beginning  at  and  centering  in  Satcm.  In  1703^ 
^■it  sufiTering  pi-evailed  along  the  western  border  in  consequence  of 
Pp  oatiages  of  t)ie  French  and  Indians.  During  this  war^  Deerfield 
vas  burned  a  second  time,  having  been  first  destroyed  during  King 
ip*3  war.  The  struggle  lasted  several  years,  but  the  ooltuiy  con- 
ed to  grow  and  prosper  in  spite  of  it.  In  1722,  war  was  resumed 
the  Indians,  and  continued  for  three  years.  It  was  prosecuted 
such  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  province,  that  the  power  of  the 
was  broken  forever,  and  the  long  contest  with  them  which 
lasted  for  forty , years  was  finally  and  triumpliantly  closed. 
n  1744,  war  again  broke  out  with  Francsc,  and  the  forces  of  the 
vince  distinguished  themselves  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Peace 
restored  in  1748,  but  did  not  long  continue.  The  colony  bore  a 
share  in  all  the  struggles  against  the  power  of  France  in  America, 
responded  liberally  to  every  call  for  men  and  money.  The  les- 
i  learnwi  in  these  contests  were  of  infinite  value  in  the  great  strug- 
for  freedom  which  followed  thera. 

i  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country,  the 
vince  was  well  settled  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  a  total  population 
alwut  250,000  souls.  In  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  Great  Britain  to 
vent  it,  it  had  built  up  a  flourishing  commerce,  was  largely  engagixl 
the  fisheries,  and  was  to  some  extent  interested  in  manufartures. 
enterprise  and  energy,  and  alxive  all,  the  native  independence  of 
peo|>le,  made  it  the  chief  mark  of  the  aggressions  of  the  Crown, 
ch  were  met  by  it  with  spirit  and  firmness.  Massachusetts  was 
first  to  inaugurate  an  oi*ganizcd  effort  to  secure  justice  from  the 
wn,  whioh  example  was  followed  by  her  sister  provinces.     The 
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events  wliicli  preceded  tlie  Revolution  having  been  narrated  in  an 
ehapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  return  to  them  here.  Massach 
being  the  principal  object  of  British  injustice,  was  forced  into 
most  prominent  position,  which  she  maintained  with  dignity  ood 
credit.  The  other  colonies  made  common  cause  with  her,  and  tin 
war  began  in  tlic  encounter  between  the  Royal  troops  and  the  people 
at  Ijcxington.  The  conflict  at  C'oncord  followed,  and  the  people 
the  province  flew  to  arras  with  a  rapidity  which  proved  how 
oughly  and  carefully  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  the 
tenance  of  their  righfc?*  During  the  war  which  ensued,  Massach 
sustained  her  reputation  for  j>atriotisra,  brnveiy,  and  self-sacrifice. 

In  1780  a  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  John  Hancock 
elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  1786,  the  people  of 
western  counties,  feeling  themselves  too  poor  to  pay  the  heavy 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  State  debt,  took  up 
against  the  authorities  of  t!ic  Commonwealth.  The  insurrection  \rai 
settled  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  insurgents,  who  were  forced 
to  submit.  The  outbreak  is  known  as  '*Shays"s  Rebellion/'  in  ooQ- 
sequence  of  the  insurgents  having  been  letl  l>y  one  Daniel  Shays. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratificil  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1788.  jVlthough  the  State  opposed  the  second  war  wth 
England,  the  seamen  of  Massachusetts  were  true  to  the  country,  and 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  tlic  crews  of  tho^e  famous  vessels  which 
won  the  glorious  naval  victories  of  the  war.  The  people  of  the  State, 
as  a  whole,  however,  susUined  their  authorities  in  opposing  the  war, 
in  which  they  had  a  deeper  interest  than  they  were  willing  to  admit, 
and  throughout  the  struggle  hampered  the  Federal  Government  by  t 
most  unwise  and  unpatriotic  opposition.  The  State  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Hartford  Convention,  in  1814. 

In  1820  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  was  amended,  and 
again  in  1857.     In  1820  the  State  consented  to  the  separation  of  tb« 
province  of  Maine,  which  was  in  the  same  year  erected  into  an  in 
pendent  establishment,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 

During  the  late  Rebellion,  Massachusetts  furnished  159,165  mefl 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 


% 


CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and   towns  are:    Cambridge,   Lowell,  L\ 
Lawrence,  Charlestown,   Salem,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Nl 
tucket,  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Plvmoutli,  Provincetown,  Wor 
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Fall  River^Clielsea,  Tauuton,  Chioopee,  Dan  vers,  Aiido- 
tr,  Aiid  Haverhill, 

BOSTON, 
be  rajntal  of  the  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  is 
luateti  on  Mis^Tichusetts  Bay,  464  miles  northeast  of  Washington, 
1      ♦]  miles  northua^t  of  New  York.     Latitude  42°  21'  22"  N, ; 
:.    lie  71°  4'  9"  W.     It  is  decidetlly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lies  in  the  Union,  apart  from  its  being  the  metrupolis  of  New  £ng- 
and  the  84*cond  commercial  city  of  the  Repuljlic. 
is  divided  into  3  seetiona,  Boston  proi>cr,  Ea.st,  and  South  Bos- 
Boston  projKjr,  or  the  old  city,  is  huilt  upon  a  peninsula  origi- 
f  covering  about  700  acres,   bnt   now   much  enlarged    by  the 
tion  of  *^  made  land.*'     The  surface  of  this  peninsula  is  broken  by 
Is,  which  caused   the  first  settlers  to  call   the  place  Treuiont,  or 
[ountain.     The  city  was  originally  very  narrow  at  its  southern 
but  the  **  Back  Bay,"  as  the  shoal  water  surrounding  it  is  called, 
bfc'ing  filled  up  with  gravel  brought  from  Nectlliain,  to  an  ave- 
^ht  of  18  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  waten     This  "made 
^''vrill  eventually  double  the  size  of  the  old  city.     It  is  graded 
is  formed,  and  Ls  laid  off  regularly  with  broad  streets  and  hand- 
parks.     It  18  already  well   built  up,  and  constitutes  the  hand- 
est  ]v\Tt  of  Boston.     It  will  ultimately  be  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  America.     The  old  city  was  originally  joined  to  the  main 
by  a'strip  of  land  calletl  "The  Neck,"  so  narrow  and  low  that  it 
tded  scarcely  room  for  a  single  vehicle  to  pa^s  on  firm  ground, 
it  has  been  raised  and  widened,  and  4  fine  avenues  traverse  it 
eunneet  Boston  and  RoxbuT}-. 

Ettith  Boston  formed  a  part  of  Dorchester  until  1804,  when  it  was 

d  to  Boston.     It  ejctends  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  for 

\]p8,  between  Fort  Independence  and  the  city  proper.     It  is  de- 

rf  principally  to  the  residences  of  the  middle  classes.     This  part 

the  city  contains  the  famous  **  Dorchester  Heights/'  tlie  occupation 

ich  by  Washington,  during  the  Revolution,  compelled  the  Britisli 

imander  to  evacuate  Boston. 

i)a«t  Bo?3ion  occupies  an  island  in  the  harbor^  formerly  known  as 
ddle's  Island.  It  is  about  650  yards  tlistant  from  the  city  proper, 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry.  It  contains  a  number 
idenoes  of  the  middle  claisses,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  important 
lufaeturinf?  interest.  Sliij»l>uilding  is  carried  on,  and  the  Grand 
Btion  Railroad  lenninutes  here* 
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Boston  proper  may  be  divided  into  the  old-  and  the  new  city.  The 
old  city  still  preserves  its  ancient  characteristics.  The  houses  are 
mostly  in  t!ie  style  of  a  century  ago ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  have  a  prim,  formal  air.  Wandering  through  thetn, 
one  can  scarcely  help  watching  to  see  some  old-time  Puritan  step  out 
from  the  quaint  doorways.  The  new  city  is  regularly  laid  out.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  straight  j  they  cross  each  other  at  right  angleSi 
and  are  lined  with  magnificent  edifices.     Everything  is  modern^ 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  old  city  is  one  of  the  finest  parks  in 
America,  known  as  "  Boston  Common."  It  covers  an  area  oC  about 
50  acres^  and  is  beautifully  ornamented.  Adjoining  it  is  a  hancUome 
enclosure  of  25  acres,  used  as  a  botanic  garden,  and  known  as  the 
"Public  Garden,"  Both  the  "Ciarden"  and  **  Common  "are  sur- 
rounded by  tasteful  in>n  fences.  The  fence  enclosing  the  "Common" 
IS  nearly  a  mile  and  an  eighth  in  length.  The  centre  of  the  grounds 
IS  occupied  by  a  pretty  little  pond,  from  which  a  fountain  sends  a  fine 
jet  of  water  into  the  air.  Not  iar  from  the  pond  is  an  old  elm,  sup- 
ported by  metallic  bands  and  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing.  It  is  the 
oldest  tree  in  America,  having  attained  its  full  growth  in  1722. 
From  the  pond  tlie  grounds  rise  abruptly  to  the  State  House,  which 
is  situated  on  Beacon  hill,  just  outside  the  enclosure.  From  this 
I)oint  they  slope  gently  to  Charles  Kivcr,  which  washes  the  western 
shore  of  the  city.  Several  small  but  handsome  parks  lie  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  residences  of  Boston   exhibit  considerable  taste,  and    much 
wealtl],  but  are  marked   by  a  sameness  peculiar  to  American  cities, 
and  the  stores  and   public  buildings  are  among  the  finest  in  th& 
country. 

Tlie  State  House,  on  Beacon  street  and  Beacon  hill,  is  a  handsome^ 
old-style  structure,  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome,  It  occupies  t\iG  liigh  — 
est  ground  in  the  city,  and  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  any  vie 
of  Boston,  Its  foundation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  J 
was  oomraenced  in  1795,  and  completetl  in  1798,  at  a  coet  of  $133,3SC3 
In  1855  it  was  enlarged^  $243,204  being  expended  upon  it  for 
purpose.  From  the  dome,  a  mj^nifioent  view  of  the  city,  the  harbo 
and  the  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  More  tlian  a  doien  citj< 
and  towns  can  be  seen  from  it,  and  in  fair  weather,  the  White  Moui 
tains  of  New  Hamphire  may  be  dimly  discerned*  The  State  Libraxr^ 
is  located  in  this  building,  and  contains  more  than  25,000  volumes 
In  the  rotunda  is  a  collection  of  flags  taken  from  the  Southern  fores® 
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Ig  the  late  war,  and  two  cannon  captured  from  tlie  British  during 
par  of  1812-16.  In  the  Doric  Holly  on  the  entrance  floor,  is 
krcj^s  statue  of  Washington.  Statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
|oe  Mann  ornament  the  steps  facing  the  "Common/'  The 
libera  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  are  baudsome  apart- 

% 

ke  Old  Stale  House,  at  the  bead  of  State  street,  is  a  venerable  and 
jesting  building.  The  Greneral  Court  sat  here  until  the  comple- 
^of  the  new  State  House,  and  in  the  square  just  below  it  occurred 
lunous  ^*  Boston  Massacre." 

be  Court  House,  on  Court  street,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and 
j.Offioe,  on  State  street,  and  the  Custom  House,  at  the  foot  of  State 
L  are  fine  granite  buildings,  and  among  the  principal  ornaments 
p  city.  The  City  Hall,  on  School  street,  is  a  magnificent  edifice, 
fht  New  Hampshire  granite.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  City 
fcroment,  but  is  badly  located,  and  is  almost  hidden  by  the  sur- 
piog  houses.  Just  opposite  it  stands  a  line  white  marble  hotel, 
I  the  **  Parker  House."    The  Horticultural  Hall  and  the  Masonic 
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FANEUIL    HALL. 


Temple,  on  Treraont  street,  opposite  the  Common,  are  amonj 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  citv%  They  are  exhibited  to  st.ra( 
by  the  Bostonians  with  a  pardonable  pride.  The  former  is  bui 
white  marble,  and  the  latter  of  a  fine  granite. 

Fan€uil  Rally  in  Faneiiil  Hall  Square,  is  decidedly  the  most 
esting  building  in    Boston.     It  is  a  large   old-fai^lnoned    boil 
The  lower  part  is  used  as  a  market,  and  the  upi>er  part  as  a  pifl 
hall.     It  is  129  years  old,  and  was  built  in  1742,  by  Peter  Frtm 
who  presented  it  to  the  eity  for  a  town  iiall.     It  was  desti'oyed 
in  1761,  rebuilt  in  1763,  and  enlarge*!  to  its  present  dlmensi< 
1805.     It  is  often  called  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  since  the 
meetings  of  the  patriots  were  held  here  in  the  exeiting  days 
preceded  the  Revolution.     To  the  east  of  the  Hall   is  a  fine 
building  called  the  Quincy  Market.     The  upper  part  comprij 
of  the  largest  halls  in  the  Union, 

The  Music  Hall,  fronting  on  Winter  street  and  Rumstcad  pli 
one  of  the  best  halls  in  the  country,  and  contains  the  groat  m 
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of  the  most  powerful  and  excellent  instruments  ever  constructed.  It 
was  built  at  Ludwigslust,  iu  GermaDy.  It  contains  about  6000  pipes 
and  89  stops.  It  i^  60  feet  high,  48  feet  broad,  ami  24  feet  deep.  It 
cost  $60,000. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Boston  are  amongst  the 
best  in  the  country. 

The  Aihtenaevm,  sitnated  on  Beacon  street,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
urganizations  in  the  world.  It  occupies  a  splendid  freestone  buihling, 
and  poeeesscs  a  library  of  90^000  volumes,  Wsidcs  pamphlets  and 
maQQscripts,  and  fine  galleries  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

The  Pubiic  Library  occupies  a  handsome  brick  building  on  Boyls- 
tan  street,  crecte<l  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  Its  collection  is  free  to  all  tax-payers  upon 
oeriaiu  liberal  conditions.     It  contains  nearly  200,000  volumes, 

Tlie  Mcrcaniile  JJbrnry,  on  Summer  strcot,  contains  over  20,000 

voluiQ(!0»     The  3fa»sachm€tts  Jllsiorical  SocU'f}j  possesses  one  of  the 

best  American  libraries  in  the  world.     It  numbers  alxiut  13^000  vol- 

uineSi  besides  many  valuable  maps^  charts,  papers,  manuscripts,  and 

olh<?r  documents.     The  Yoiiivj  Men's  Christiaii  Association  has  also 

a  g(X)d  library.     That  of  the  Aueriean  Acmhmy  of  Arts  and  Sciencet 

iittinbers  over  20,000  volumes.     TJie  others  are  the  State  Library ^ 

Sot^ial  Law  Library f  ^nd  General  Theoloffii'nl  Library.    Besides  these, 

the  city  will  compai^  favorably  with  any  in  the  country,  with  respect 

to  its  private  libraries. 

The  other  institutions  of  a  literary  and  scientific  character  are,  the 

-  Imelt  ImtiiiUe,  the  Imfitute  of  Techmloffy,  the  Nahtral  IIL^tory  So- 

P  ttrfy,  the  American  Siaiistical  Society,  the  Mitsicalj  Educaiionai ^  and 

Bandd  and  Haydn  SooietieJii  and  the  Bonton  Acoffemy  of  Mttsic, 

Tbe  public  schools  of  Boston  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  world. 

There  are  254  primary,  20  grammar,  au<l  3  high  schools  iu  the  city. 

The  school  houses  alone  have  cost  the  city  about  $2,980,000,  and  the 

•toaual  sum  expended  for  their  siipi>ort  is  about  $800,000,     Besides 

'hese,  thei'e  are  a  large  numlier  of  priv.'ite  schools  in  the  city. 

The  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  endowed.     The 

L  ^OMac/iitfd^    General   Hospiial^   on    Charles   River,  just    opposite 

m  Charlestown,  and  the  new  Fre£  City  Hospital y  at  the  '*  South  End," 

*^  fiae  institutions.     The  buildings  of  the  latter  constitute  one  of  the 

rnm:i|Mil  ornaments  of  the  city.    The  McLean  A^lumfor  the  Inmne, 

*  Wnch  of  the  General  Hospital,  is  located  at  ISomerville,  two  miles 

northwest  of  Boston.     The  Boston  Lunaiia  Asylum   is  situated  in 

16 
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South  Boston,  atwi  the  Perkhm  InstUutwn  and  Massachusetts  Ai 
for  the  Blind  is  in  the  same  jiart  uf  the  city.  The  Alms  Ho 
House  of  Industry  and  Ii<formaihni  and  the  Quarantine  Ho* 
on  Deer  Island.  There  are  over  60  benevolent  institutions  il 
city.  We  have  not  the  space  to  name  each  one,  and  have  given 
the  most  important. 

About  125  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  issued  in  Boston,' 
which  are  daily,     Sevei^I  of  the  leading  literary  and  sclentiiic 
nals  of  the  country  are  published  here* 

There  are  more  than  1 1 5  chnrehes  in  the  city,  the  largest  nui 
belonging  to  the  Unitarians.     Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  in 
street,  was  erected  in  1722,  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal)  in  1734,- 
King's  Chapel  in  1636.     The  graveyard  attached  to  the  last 
church  contains  the  remains  of  many  of  the  Puritan  settlers, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  city.     The  Old  South 
on  Washington  street,  was  erected  in  1730.     The  original  etlifioej 
of  wood,  and  was  built  in  1670.     It  was  one  of  the  famous  trn 
places  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  occupatit 
the  city  by  the  British,  was  used  as  a  riding-school.     In  the  froi 
the  tower  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  finished  in  1773,  may  he 
a  round  shot  fired  from  the  American  batteries  at  Cambridge  dj 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British.     Tlie  church  edifices  of  I 
ton,  as  a  genera!  rule,  arc  not  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  Union, 

The   Cemeteries  are  3Tou7ti  Aubuj^^  Forest  Hilly  and    Tl' 
They  are  very  beautiful,  Mount  Auburn  being  one  of  the  loveli* 
the  world, 

Tfie  city  is  well  supplied  with  theatres  and  places  of  amtisei 
The  Boston  Theatre  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  handsomest  halls  ii 
world. 

Boston    is  connected  with  th^  surrounding  cities  of  Caml 
Cliarlestown,  and   Chelsea,  and   with   South   Boston   by  seven 
bridges.     Nearly  all  are  free,  and  all  will  eventually  become  90*t 
massive  causeway  unites  it  with  Brookline,  now  a  part  of  the  ci< 

Telegraph  lines  enter  the  city  from  all   parts  of  the  Union^i 
there  is  also  a  municipal  fire  alarm  and  police  telegraph  conn( 
the  various  sections  of  the  corporate  limits. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  excellent 
from  Cochituate  Lake,  20  milc^  dist.int.     Lines  of  horse  cars 
all   parts  of  Boston  with  a  common  centre  at  the  foot  of 
street,  and  with  tlic  surrounding  towns  and  villages. 
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PBpen  Vines  of  railroad  terminate  here,  extending  directly  to  the 
Bkstern,  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  and  into  Canada, 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Parker,  Tremont,  and  Revere  Houses, 
aod  the  American,  St.  James,  and  United  States  Hotels. 

The  wharves  are  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  among  the 
laest  in  the  world.  They  would  measure  an  aggregate  length  of  6 
miles,  and  are  lined  with  splendid  warehouses,  many  of  which  are 
"bailt  of  a  rough  granite,  and  are  very  handsome. 

The  harbor  opens  to  the  sea  between  Point  Ahlerton,  on  Nantasket, 
Point  Shirley,  in  Chelsea.  The  distance  across  from  point  to  point 
about  4  miles.  There  are  three  entrances  formed  by  several  islands 
^bich  lie  in  the  lower  part.  The  main  channel  lies  between  Castle 
ami  Governor's  Islands,  and  is  so  narrow  that  two  ships  can  scarcely 
anil  abreast  through  it-  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Independence  and 
Fort  Winthrop.  Fort  Wi nth rop  also  protects  the  passage  north  of 
Governor's  Island,  and  Furt  Wiirrcn,  on  George's  Island,  guards  the 
lo^TiT  entrance.  The  harlxir  covers  an  area  estimated  at  75  square 
tnilcg.  It  is  free  from  sand-bars,  is  rarely  closed  by  ice,  is  sheltered 
»,  and  13  easy  of  access.  About  one-half  of  it  affords  a 
borage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Charles,  Jktystic,  Neponset,  and  Manatiquot  rivera. 

Boston  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  Unicin.  In  18G4,  its 
tntil  imports  were  valued  at  ^30,751,695,  and  its  exports  at 
?21,1 42,834. 

There  are  about  45  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$30,000,000. 
The  population  (including  Eoxbury  and  Dorcliester)  is  250,526. 
Roxbury  was,  until  a  few  ycai*s  since,  a  distinct  city  of  Norfolk 
county,  but  is  now  a  part  of  the  ctirporation  of  Boston.     At  the  be- 
gifitiiug  of  the  present  century  it  was  situated  3  or  4  miles  south  of 
^iston,  but  the  intervening  distance  has  since  been  built  up,  and  the 
*wo  cities,  for  some  time  before  their  union,  joined  each  other  so 
<j|<>sely  that  a  stranger  oi>uhl  not  tell  where  one  began  or  the  other 
^tided.    It  contains  a  number  of  manufiu^tures  of  its  own,  but  is  oc- 
\  principally  by  the  resiliences  of  persons  doing   business  in 
--  -tou.     The  city  abounds  in  picturesque  views,  and  many  of  its  lo- 
^lities  are  very  beautiful.     It  contained  a  population  of  about  30,000 
pttviouft  to  its  annexation  to  Boston. 

DorcheMcr^  in  Norfolk  county,  has  been  recently  annexed  to  Boston. 
Like  Roxbury,  this  city  was  chiefly  occupied  with  residences,  It 
ttJnIains  a  population  of  about  15,000. 
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Boston,  as  we  have  said,  was  originally  called  TrcmonL  Its 
white  inhabitant  was  tlie  Rev.  John  Blackstone,  who  lived  here  aloctf 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1630,  when  a  settlement 
was  establishwl  here.  By  the  year  1635,  quite  a  thriving  village  hai 
sprang  up,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstone  sold  his  claim  to  the  peniih 
8iila  for  .£30.  The  first  church  was  erected  in  1632,  and  the  BtA\ 
wharf  in  1673.  In  1677,  the  first  postmaster  was  ap|3«jinted,  and  h\ 
1704,  the  first  newspaper,  called  The  Boston  News  Letter,  was  issiwi 
Boston  was  one  of  the  first  communities  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
the  mother  country,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  On  the  5th  of  ilapcli^; 
1770,  the  "Boston  Massacre"  occurred  ;  on  the  31st  of  March,  177^1 
the  harbor  of  Boston  was  closed ;  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  b«l»j 
tie  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought;  and  in  March,  1776,  the  town 
evacuated  by  the  British,  Boston  was  incorporated  as  a  city  on 
23d  of  February,  1822. 

The  following  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  Boston  will  be  fooiiij 
interesting  by  the  reader : 

TRE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  a  fray  took  place  in  Boston,  nenr  Mr.  Qnij*§ 
wjilk,  between  a  private  soldier  of  the  29th  Regimeut  and  an  inhabitant, 
foroier  was  supported  by  his  comrades,  the  latter  by  tlie  rope-makers,  till 
on  both  sides  were  involved  in  the  consequences.  On  the  5lh  a  more 
areiic  was  presented.  The  soldiers  when  under  arms  were  pressed  upon,  iasi 
and  pelted  by  a  mob  armed  with  chiba^  sticks,  and  snow  balls  covering 
They  were  also  dared  to  fire.  In  Ibis  siluation^  one  of  the  soldiers,  mhi 
received  a  blow,  in  resentment  fired  at  the  supposed  aggressor.  This  was  foll< 
by  a  single  discharge  from  six  others.  Three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed^^ 
five  were  dangerously  wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in  comi 
Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  nothing 
engagement  to  remove  the  tr^Kvpa  out  of  the  town,  togetlier  with  the  ad' 
moderate  men  prevented  the  townsmen  from  falling  on  the  soldiers.  The 
were  buned  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  in  order  to  C! 
the  indij^iiation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren,  by  8aldi*i 
quartered  among  them,  in  Violalion  of  their  civil  liberties.  Captain  Preston,  wb<^ 
commanded  the  party  which  fired  on  the  intiatjilants,  was  committed  to  jail  W^ 
afterwards  tried.  The  captain*  and  six  of  the  men,  were  acquitted.  Two  irtft 
brought  in  guilty  of  manslrtugbter.  It  appeared,  on  the  trial,  that  llio  soldirtf 
wore  abused,  insulted,  threatened  and  pelted,  before  ihey  drerl,  It  wji?  ■!*» 
proved,  that  only  seven  guns  were  fired  by  the  eight  prisoners.  These  drctn*- 
stances  induced  the  jury  to  make  a  favorable  verdict.  The  result  of  ib*  Iw 
reflected  great  honor  on  John  Adams  (the  late  President  of  the  UnJW^ '  ''"■'^' 
and  Josiah  Qiiincy,  Eeqrs,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  ;  and  also  on  tli' 
of  the  jury,  who  Ycntured  to  give  an  nprfght  verdict,  in  defiance  ot  it.j/Mi«- 
Opinions. 
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T*i»tw?f^!e,  not  dismajed  by  the  blood  of  Ibeir  neighb<»rf  thus  wantonly  shed, 

1   tto  longer  to  sabinit  to  the  insolence  of  mitilnry  power.     Col.  Dnl- 

ii>  comm^Jided  in  BoBton,  w&b  informed  the  day  atter  tho  riot  in  King; 

$itt\,  '*tiiAi  h«  must  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  town  within  a  limited  term, 

<iiAf!»rd  thr-  rnn^^quenoes," 

T  lid  of  the  town  tflsembled  in  Fanenil  Hall,  where  tht^  eabjeci  was 

iii*tv^i  **itu   IwcomSng  Bpirit,  and  the  people  unanimously  resolved  that  no 
force  ahould  be  sutTercd  longer  to  reside  in  Lhe  capital ;  that  if  the  king's 
no!  '  *  »tely  withdrawn  by  llu'ir  own  officers,  the  Governor  sliould 

t*>  A'TS  for  their  removal,  and  thereby  prevent  the  necessity 

rifprou^  oU'|»».  A.  c*jminittee  from  the  bod}'  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the 
and  requc&t  him  l*j  exert  that  authority  whicli  the  uxlgencies  of  the 
d  from  the  auprerne  magistrate,  Mr*  Samuel  Adams,  the  chainnan 
mltlcr,  with  a  pathos  and  address  peculiar  to  himself,  exjKJsed  the 
of  qoarteriug  troops  in  the  town  in  tlte  midst  of  peace ;  he  uri^^ed  tbo 
otxA  of  the  p(>ople^  and  the  latal  consequences  that  mi^ht  ensue  if  their 
a»  delayed. 

i's  could  prevail  on  Mr.  Hutchinson  j  who  either  from  timidity, 

irablc  caust%  evaded  acting  at  all  in  the  business,  and  grounded 

Mu  a  pn.'tcnded  want  of  authority.      Alter  which,  Col.  Dalrymple, 

to  compromise  the  matter,   consented  that  the  2iHli  Regiment,  more 

than  any  other  in  the  late  titmult,  should  be  sent  to  Castle  Island.     This 

a  was  by  no  means  salisfaclory  ;  tlic  people,  inflexihle  in  tlieir demands, 

thai  not  one  British  soldier  sliould  he  lelt  within  the  town  ;  tiiclr  reqnifei- 

relnctantly  complied  with,  and  within  four  days  the  whole  army  decamped* 

Ithk  D>:^THUcnoN  of  the  tka  in  boston  harbor. 

wc  have  stated  in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  cargoes  of  three 

tea  shi[)«  sent  over  to  Boston  in  1773  were  destroycnl  by  the 

in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  piTmil  the 

to  return  to  England.    The  following  narrative  of  the  occurence 

one  of  the  actors  in  it — Mr,  Hewes : 

tta  dealroyed  wsa  cnntiuned  In  three  ships,  lying  near  each  other,  at  what 

\t^Wi^  at  tlml  time  GrilFln's  wharf,  and  were  surrounded  by  armed  ships  of 

the  rommanders  of  which  had  publicly  declared,  that  if  the  rebels,  as  they 

pleased  to  style  the  Bostonians,  should  not  withdraw  their  op|>osition  to  (he 

Bg  of  the  tea  before  a  cerinin  day,  the  17th  day  of  December,  1773,  they 

!  on  that  day  force  it  on  shore,  under  the  cover  of  th'ir  cannon^s mouth. 

day  preceding  the  17lhi  there  waa  a  meeting  of  the  citizcna  of  the  county 

Ik,  convened  at  one  of  the  churclie»  in  Boston,  for  the  p\irposeof  consali> 

Oa  what  measures  might  be  considered  expedient  to  prevent  (he  landing  of 

f»r  secure  the  |>eople  from  the  collection  of  the  duty.     At  that  meeting  a 

a.  appointed  to  wait  on  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  request  him  to 

whether  be  would  lake  any  measures  to  satisfy  the  people  on  tlic 

Uic  tne»-ting.     To  the  first  application  of  this  committee,  the  Governor 

|lUi«Tn  hi»  noiild  give  them  a  definite  answer  by  five  o*cloclc  in  the  afternoon. 

Iir  I  ntod,  the  committee  again  repaired  to  the  Govprnor's  house,  and 

lit*,'  J  Ue  had  gone  to  his  country  bcat  at  Milton,  a  distance  of  about 
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bIx  miles.  When  the  ct)mmiU«e  returned  and  informed  tlie  xncolinf  ot  l\ut 
abauncc  of  the  Governor,  lliere  was  a  confused  munimr  amon^  ihemeniUena,  and 
the  raeeling  was  immediately  dissolved,  muny  of  ihcin  crying  out,  Lit  every  man 
do  Ilia  duty^  and  l)c  true  to  bis  country  ;  and  there  wasageneral  huzxA  for  Griffin's 
wharf.  It  was  now  evenings  and  I  iniinedlalely  dressed  myself  in  the  costume 
of  an  Indian,  equipped  with  a  small  hatcliet,  which  I  and  my  associates  denomi- 
nated the  tomahawk,  with  which,  and  a  club,  after  havinij  painted  my  faceauJ 
handa  with  coal  dust  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  I  repaired  to  Griffin*s  wliaff, 
where  the  ships  lay  that  contained  the  tea.  When  I  lirat  ajipearcd  in  the  stfccl, 
aflf  r  being  thus  disguised,  I  fell  in  w  ilh  many  who  were  dressed,  equipped  auJ 
painted  as  I  was,  and  who  fell  in  with  me,  and  marched  in  order  to  the  place  of 
our  destination.  "When  we  arrived  at  the  wharf,  there  were  three  of  our  niuuber 
who  assumed  an  authority  to  direct  ournpcnitojiis,  lo  which  we  readily  submitted* 
They  divided  us  into  three  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  the  three  thips 
whicli  contiilned  the  tea  at  the  same  time.  TLic  name  of  him  who  cotniuaDdod 
tlie  division  lo  which  I  was  assigned,  was  Leonard  Pitt.  The  names  of  theotUef 
commanders  I  never  knew.  We  were  immediately  ordered  by  tlie  reajMjciiw 
commanders  to  board  all  the  ships  at  the  same  time,  which  we  promptly  oijcyed- 
The  commander  of  the  division  lo  which  I  belonged,  as  soon  as  wc  were  onboard 
the  ship,  appointed  me  boatswain,  and  ordered  mo  to  go  to  the  cnptain,  antl 
demand  of  him  the  keys  to  the  haichrs  and  a  dozen  candles.  I  made  the  doinanJ 
accordingly,  and  the  captain  promptly  replied,  and  delivered  tI;o  arliclos;  but 
requested  me  at  the  same  time  Ut  do  no  damage  to  the  ship  or  rigging.  Wo  tiicu 
were  tirdered  by  our  commander  to  open  the  batchi'S,  and  take  out  all  Ihfl  cbrtts 
of  tea  aad  throw  them  overboard,  and  we  itniuediately  pn»ceeded  to  execute  Hi* 
orders  ;  first  cutting  and  splitting  the  chests  with  our  tmnabawks,  so  as  Ihorouglily 
to  exp<iae  them  to  ihc  efft^cts  of  the  water.  In  about  three  hours  from  the  time 
"we  went  on  board,  we  had  thus  broken  and  thrown  overboard  every  tca-cli«lt<> 
be  found  in  the  ship,  while  those  in  the  other  ships  were  di.Hposing  of  the  tea  in 
the  same  way,  at  the  same  time.  We  were  surrounded  by  flntish  armed  «bi|»ii 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  resist  iia.  We  then  quietly  retired  lo  our  sctrtil 
places  of  residence,  without  having  any  conversatiou  with  each  otlicr,  or  taJiin| 
any  measures  to  discover  w!io  were  our  associates;  nor  do  1  recollect  of  OQf 
having  had  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  a  sin^Ljle  individmd  concerned  in  tli»l 
affair,  except  that  of  Leonard  Pitt,  Ibo  commnnder  of  my  division,  wholhate 
mentioned.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  an  understanding  that  each  individual  shouU 
volunteer  his  services,  keep  his  own  aecrctj  and  risk  the  consequences  for  hiuis^lf- 
No  disorder  took  place  during  that  transaction,  and  it  was  observed  at  that  tifflfi 
thai  the  atillest  night  ensued  that  Boatfm  had  enjoyed  for  many  months. 

During  the  time  we  were  throwing  Ihc  tea  ovcrl)oard,  there  were  iCfttv 
attcmpls  mnde  by  some  of  the  citizens  nf  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  to  carfy^^ 
small  quantities  of  it  for  their  family  use.  To  effect  that  object,  ihry  Vi'<^^^ 
watch  their  opportunity  lo  snatch  up  a  handful  from  the  deck,  where  it  bttaD* 
plentifully  scattered,  and  put  it  into  their  ])ocketa.  One  Captain  O'ConDfri 
whom  I  well  knew,  came  on  board  for  that  purpose,  and  when  he  suppofltMl  t*! 
was  not  noticed,  filled  his  pockets,  and  also  the  lining  of  his  coal.  Bui  1 1'*' 
detected  him,  and  gave  iaformaliou  lo  the  captain  of  what  he  was  doing.  ^* 
were  ordered  lo  take  him  into  custody,  and  just  as  he  was  stepping  from  vi<^ 
vessel,  I  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  bis  coat,  and  in  attemptiug  to  pull  hiin  l^**^"^ 
I  lore  it  off;  but  springing  forward,  by  a  rapid  effort  he  made  his  escape.    Uclm 
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BfcTer  to  niD  a  gAuatlet  tbruugh  the  crowd  upoa  tlie  wh&rf ;  cAch  one,  ii»  he 
Hid,  gi^^  him  a  kick  or  a  stroke. 

■i«  n«il  daj  we  oailed  the  skirt  ot  hit  cost,  which  I  had  pulled  off,  to  the 
Hpping  post  tn  CUarlestown,  the  place  or  his  rcsideDce,  -N^ith  n  IntM^l  upon  It, 
■paemoraUve  of  the  occa&ion  which  had  thus  subjected  the  proprietor  to  the 
fclir  indt  gnat  ion. 

BbullitT  atlrmpt  was  made  to  save  a  little  tea  from  tlic  niius  of  the  cargo,  by  a 
Hi^  tnaiif  who  wore  a  large  cocked  hat  and  white  wig,  which  was  fashionable 
Bal  lime.  He  had  slightjj  slipped  a  little  into  his  pocket,  but  being  detected, 
Kteiccd  him,  and  taking  his  hat  and  wig  from  his  head,  threw  them,  together 
■Mtt  tea«  of  which  they  had  emptied  his  }xjikct«,  into  the  water.  In  considera- 
^^Hhis  axKauccd  age,  he  was  pcnnitted  to  escape,  with  now  and  then  a  slight 

■^  next  morning,  after  we  had  cleared  the  ships  of  the  tea,  it  was  discovered 
Kvtry  considerable  quantities  of  it  was  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
Klo  prevent  the  possibihty  of  any  of  h  being  saved  for  use,  a  number  of  small 
^m  wi're  manned  by  sailors  and  citizen$s  wiio  rowed  them  into  those  parts  of 
Bkarbor  wherever  the  tea  was  visible,  and  by  beating  it  with  oars  and  paddles, 
noroughly  drenched  it,  as  to  render  its  entire  destruction  inevitable. 

I  CHAELESTOWX, 

■  Middlesex  county,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  immediately  north  of 
munij  is  8eparat«?d  from  it  by  the  Cliarles  Kiver,  and  is  connected 
Bk  it  by  several  bridges.  It  is  regularly  laid  off,  and  handsomely 
pit  It  contains  a  number  of  church*^,  several  banks,  a  large 
melf  and  the  State  Prison.  It  is  supplitsl  with  water  from  Mystic 
pke,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  traversefl  by  severai  street  railways, 
I  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  but  is,  after  all,  merely  a 
Iburb  of  Boston,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  pursuing  their  avo- 
Kons  in  tliat  city. 

Kit  contains  an  important  Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States,  which 
pvet9  an  area  of  70  or  80  acres.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
wablishraent  owned  by  tlie  Government, 
The  population  of  Charlestown  is  28,323. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  stands  Breed's  HiO,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  Bunker  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
I77t>.  The  site  of  the  old  American  reiloubt  is  encloHcd  with  a  hand- 
some iron  railing,  and  marked  by  a  magnificent  shaft  of  granite  220 
fat  high,  31  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  16  at  tlie  top.  It  is  ascended 
tticttns  of  an  inner  winding  stairway,  which  leads  to  a  chamber 
littlely  at  the  top.  In  this  chamber  are  two  old  cannon,  which, 
^,  constituted  all  the  artillery  owned  by  the  Americans 
1  ^  1  '  ig  of  the  Revolution.  The  corner  stone  of  this  monu- 
m  laid  by  Lafayette,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  in  presence 
qenae  concourse  of  citizens.' 


The  foltowiDg  is  a  description  of  the  struggle  which  the  a 
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After  the  affair  of  LexingtoD  and  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
people,  aninmled  by  one  ctJUitnon  uupuhe,  tk*w  to  arms  ia  every  dirucUon.  t 
ImshaDdman  cJiunged  his  plouglishare  for  a  musket ;  ^nd  ahout  15,000  inca^  10^^ 
from  AfasaachuBftls^  and  the  remjuodcr  from  Nt'W  Hampshire,  Rhode  liliadtl 
Conat'Cticul,  assembled  uiidrr  Geoeral  Word  m  the  environft  of  Boston,  them 
cupied  by  lO^OOO  highly  disciplined  and  well  equipped  Brilish  troopa,  under  I 
command  of  Generals  Gage,  Howe,  Chnlon,  Burgoyne,  Pigoi  and  oUiers.    m 

Fearing  an  intention^  on  the  pari  ol  the  Britiali,  to  occupj^  tlie  unpfl 
heights  at  C'hurlcstown  and  Dorchester,  which  would  enable  them  to  cutdfl 
the  surrounding  country.  Colonel  Prcscott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  ft 
tlie  American  camp  at  Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  ItlUi  of  June,  1775,  W 
about  1000  niiiitia,  mostly  of  MaseacliusctlH,  including  120  men  of  Putmini'tre 
menl  from  Connecticut,  and  one  artillery  company,  to  Bunker  Hill,  wEUi  ayv 
to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post.  At  this  hill  the  detachment  made  a  Hhort  b) 
but  conchided  to  advance  still  nearer  the  British,  and  accordingly  took  possttd 
of  Breed's  Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of 
Here,  about  midnight^  they  commenced  throwing  up  a  redoubt,  which  tl 
pleted,  notwithwtiinding  every  possible  effort  from  the  British  ahipa  and 
to  prevent  them,  about  noon  the  liext  day. 
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lilently  Uad  the  operaiioaa  been  conducted  through  the  night,  tliat  the 

hid  aot  lh«  mnst  diatunt  Dotice  of  the  design  of  the  Americans,  until  day- 

^roMUDtcd  to  their  vit-w  ihc  Ualf-t'ornied  battery  and  during  stnud  miide 

A  drt'mllul  cannotiade,  accoiii panted  wtth  shelU,  wns  iniuiediately 

fh>m  the   British  battery  at  Coppu'  Hill,  and  the  ahips  of  war  and 

btifeeriefi  Btationed  in  Charles  River. 

kcvRk  of  da3%  uii  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  presented  a  scene,  which*  for 
uid  firmneM^  could  never  he  surpassed  ;  1000  unexpcriencLnl  militia,  in 
of  their  Toritius  avocations,  without  discipline,  almost  without  artillery 
foneUy  scantily  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provis- 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  determined  to 
in  the  liherty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil  with  their  bl4x>d. 
hout  aid,  however,  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  seemed  impossible 
talo  their  position ;  the*  men  having  been  without  sleep,  tolling  through 
md  destitute  of  the  necessary  food  required  by  nature,  had  t>ecomo 
Hated.  Representations  were  rcpenledly  made,  through  the  morning, 
ers,  of  the  necessity  of  reenforcemenls  and  supplies.  Mii)or  Brooks, 
ered  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  comnuinded  a  batlfilion  of  miu- 
ai  Concord,  eel  out  for  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock  on  foot  (it  being  im- 
proenrc  a  horse),  soliciting  succor ;  but  as  there  wcro  two  other  |K)int3 
tlie  J5ntidh,  R*ixbury  and  Cambridge,  then  the  headquarters,  at  which 
e  Utile  sttires  of  the  nnny  were  collected,  and  the  loas  of  which  would 
lable  111  that  moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should 
the  neck  to  Roxbury,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  over  the  bay 
lere  being  at  iJiiit  time  no  artificial  avenue  to  connect  Boston  with  Iho 
nt  country),  attack  the  headciuarlers,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was  there- 
deemed  impossible  to  afford  any  re(?iiforccment  to  Charlestowu  Heights,  till 
movements  of  the  British  rendered  evidence  oniieir  intention  certain, 
e  fire  from  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in  Charles  River, 
wholly  directed  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  communication  across  the  islti- 
thai  connects  Charleatown  with  the  mainland,  which  Jtept  up  a  continued 
erof  mi^sties,  und  n'ndered  the  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who 
lid  attempt  it.  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the  heights  of 
riestown  became  apparenr^  the  remainder  of  Putnam's  regiment,  Colonel  Gar- 
I regiment  (both  of  which,  as  to  numbers,  were  very  imperfect),  and  some 
HimfMliire  militia,  marched,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire,  across  the 
for  Charleslown  lietghta,  where  they  arrived,  much  latigued,  just  after  tlie 
had  moved  to  the  first  attack, 
f  British  commenced  crossing  the  troops  from  Boston  about  12  o^clock,  and 
kI  at  Morton's  Point,  southeast  from  lireed's  Hill  At  2  oViock,  from  Iho 
iccoants  lliat  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between  3000  aud  4000  men,  un- 
Ihe  immediate  command  of  Ocneml  Howe,  and  formed,  in  apparently  Invin- 
r,  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
lion  of  Ihc  Americans,  at  this  time,  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of 
of  ahont'8  rmls  9<iuarc,  and  a  breastwork  extending,  on  the  Iclt  of  it, 
T»  feet  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  llie  hill.  This  redoubt  and  breastwork 
imaniled  by  Prescott  in  person,  who  had  superintended  its  construction, 
hn  occupied  it  with  tlie  Maasaelmsetts  militia  f>f  his  detachment,  and  a  pari 
nt,  which  liad  iirrived  about  1  o*clnek.  They  were  dreadfully 
I  licnts  and  amintmitiou,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  for  many 
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hours,  an^l,  it  is  said  by  some  accounts,  even  then  were  deatitote  of  proTii 
A  Htile  to  the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  iii»rlhcrly  to  the  rear  of  it,  wmi 
fence,  extending  almost  to  Mystic  River ;  to  Uiis  fence  another  bJid  been 
during  the  night  and  forenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown 
them,  to  afford  something  like  a  cover  to  the  troops.     At  this  fence  the  130 
necticut  militia  were  posted. 

The  movements  of  the  Britisli  made  it  evident  their  intention  irtA  to 
strong  column  along  the  margin  of  the  Mystic,  and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the 
while  another  coUimn  attacked  it  in  front ;  accordingly,  to  prevent  tlija  di 
large  force  became  necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.     The  whole 
reinforcements  tliat  arrived,  amounting  in  all  lo  800  or  1000  men,  wereoi 
to  this  point  by  General  Putnam,  who  Iiad  been  extremclyactive  thrxnij 
night  and  morning,  and  had  accompanied  the  expedition. 

At  this  momcul  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collected  on  the 
steeples,  Beacon  Hill,  house  tops,  and  cvctj  place  in  Boston  and  its  nei| 
hood,  where  a  view  of  the  battle  ground  could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with 
anxiety,  the  moveraenta  of  the  combatants;  wondering,  yet  admiring  the 
stand  of  the  Americana,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the  formidable 
marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

Before  3  o'clock  the  British  formcdi  in  two  columns,  for  the  attack ;  one  < 
aa  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the  Mystic  River,  with  the  iutentk 
taking  the  redoubt  in  the  rear^  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent  direc 
front  of  Ihe  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  Genend 
ren^  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
had  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a  miyor-general  of  the  Massachi 
troops,  bad  volunteered  on  the  occasion  oa  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in 
doubt  w  iili  a  musket,  animating  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example 
most  daring  detcrrainaliom 

Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enem] 
vanced  siiflk-icnlly  near  to  make  their  aim  certain.  Several  volleys  were 
the  Brill sh  >\  ith  but  lillle  success ;  and  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  tUe 
allowed  to  advance  so  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,! 
a  doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter  intended  to  give  battle ;  but  tlie  fatal  I 
ment  soon  arrived  -  when  the  British  had  advanced  to  within  about  S 
sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and  continued  a  short  time  with  such  d( 
elTect  that  huudreds  of  the  assailants  lay  wellering  in  their  blood,  ajid  the 
der  retreated  in  dismay  lo  the  point  where  they  bad  first  landed. 

From  dayli;^bt  to  tlie  time  of  the  British  advancing  on  the  works,  an  Inc 
fire  had  been  kc|^t  up  c}n  the  Americaua  from  the  ships  and  battcriea — thisfii 
now  renewed  with  increased  vigor. 

After  a  abort  time,  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  rallj'ing  their  men,! 
again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to  the  attack.     Thinking  to 
the  attention  of  the  Americans,  the  town  of  Cbarlest(»wn,  consisting  of  J 
wooden  buildings,  was  now  set  on  fire  by  the  Grilish;  the  roar  of  the  flam( 
crashing  of  falling  timber,  the  awi'ul  appearance  of  desolation  preseuU'd^i 
dreadful  shrieks  of  tlio  dying  and  h*  ounded  in  the  last  attack,  added  to  the 
ledge  of  the  fomiidable  force  advancing  against  them,  combined  to  Jorro  ft! 
apparently  too  much  for  men  bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domesljc  hfc  toi 
tain.     But  Ihe  stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  not 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  wea^^on,  ready  to  hurl  fresh  dest 
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on  the  assail&nts.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  was  again  reserved  till  the  British 
came  ttiU  nearer  than  before,  when  the  same  nnerring  aim  was  titken,  and  tlte 
Britisib  thrunk,  terriflcd,  from  before  its  fatal  effects^  flpng,  completely  routed  a 
Aeoood  time,  to  tlie  banks  of  the  river^  and  leaving,  as  before^  the  field  strewed 
-with  tlieir  wounded  and  their  dead. 

Again,  ihe  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shower 
of  balls  on  the  works.  NotwitlisLinding'  every  exertion,  the  British  officers 
Ibittid  It  imposdbk  to  rally  the  meo  for  a  tliird  attack  ;  one<third  of  their  comrades 
had  Ikllrn  ;  and  ftnally  it  was  not  till  a  rct-n  for  cement  of  more  than  1000  fresh 
irocips,  Mrith  a  strong  park  of  artillery,  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they 
L^Dttld  be  induced  to  form  anew. 

H^  1*»  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
m.  third  attack  ;  General  Putnam  rode«  not witlia landing  the  heavy  tiro  of  the  sliips 
and  batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  to  induce  the  militia  to  advance ; 
bQt  U  was  only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  would  encounter  the  storm. 
Tbe  British  receiving  rcCnforoements  from  their  formidable  main  body — tlie 
town  of  Charlestown  presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruclioQ — the  probability 
the  Americans  mast  sliorlly  retreit— the  shower  of  balls  pounnif  over  the 
neck— presented  obstacles  too  appalling  for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  and  embodied 
ttKi  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  encounter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Ajnkericaiis  on  llie  heiglits  were  elated  w  ith  their  success,  and  waited  with  cool- 
ness and  determination  the  now  formidable  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  retnforceraents,  advanced  to  the  attack, 
bill  with  great  skill  and  caution  ;  their  artillery  was  planted  on  the  eastern  de- 
cliviiy  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence  and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed 
a.)(mi;  the  line  of  the  Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the 
eaU'Way  tin  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  sanic  time  they  at- 
tacked the  redoubt  on  the  southeastern  and  southweatern  sides,  and  entered  it 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  their  advancing  was  great;  but  the 
Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to  meet  tJiem  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder 
V>eiQg  I'xlianstt  d,  now  slowly  retreated,  opposing  and  extricating  themselves  from 
Uie  British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces. 

The  column  that  advanced  agfiinat  the  rati  fence  was  received  in  the  most 
<l»qnik'ss  manner.  The  Americans  fought  with  spirit  and  heroism  thai  could  nut 
^ surpassed,  ami,  had  their  ammunition  held  out,  would  have  secured  to  them- 
*^hB8  a  third  lime  the  palm  of  victory  ;  as  it  wn^,  they  effectually  pn-vented  the 
^wtnjy  Irom  accomplishing  his  puriM>se,  which  was  to  turn  their  dank,  and  cut 
^ewrliole  of  the  Americans  off ;  but  having  become  perfectly  exhausted,  this  body 
**f  Uie  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreating  in  much  better  order  than  could 
I**^bly  have  bceri  expected  from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt 
"•^ing  extricated  themselves  from  the  boat  of  bayoueta  by  wliich  they  hud  been 
•**nx>utided. 

The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  Hill,  but  some  frssh  militia  at 
"*^^  moment  coming  up  to  the  aid  <d'  the  latter,  covered  their  retrcnt.  l*hc 
Arutricans  crossed  Charlestown  neck  about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty 
*'<>Urs  piTformed  deeds  which  seemed  aliimst  impossible.  Some  of  Ihem  pro- 
'^^^^♦led  to  Cambridge,  and  others  posted  thenisclves  quietly  on  Winter  and  Pros- 
^^l  hills. 

Prom  the  most  accumte  statements  tliat  can  Iw  fmind,  it  appinrs  the  Brilinh 
«»TUt  have  had  nearly  5U00  soldiers  in  the  haiUe  ;  between  aOOO  und  40UO  having 
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Ar»t  IphhW,  and  the  rc^uforcement  amoQoting  to  over  1000.     The  Americ 
lUnmxUfaji  the  whole  day,  did  not  have  2UO0  men  on  the  field. 

The  Klaiighter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense,  having  had  nearly 
kllUnl  and  wounded,  1300  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded ; 
Anvt'ricaus  about  400. 

Had  the  commandefa  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cal^ 
from  the  main  body  and  supplies,  and  surrendered  their  army,  or  even  rei 
|>efore  they  did,  from  tlie  terrific  force  thut  opjioaed  them,  where  would 
been  tliat  ornameut  and  example  to  the  world,  the  Independence  of 
Stutca  ?     When  it  was  found  that  no  reenforcemenls  were  to  be  allowed  them,] 
most  sanguine  man  on  that  field  could  not  have  even  indulged  a  hope  of  sue 
but  all  determined  to  deserve  it;  and  lilthough  they  did  not  obtain  a  victoiy, 
example  was  the  cause  of  a  great  many.     The  first  attempt  on  the  comine 
ment  of  a  war  Is  h«ld  up,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  au  example  to  those  I 
succeed  it,  and  a  vict^iry  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  mj^mii 
in  itself,  is  most  powerful  and  important  in  its  effects.     Had  such  conduct  aa^ 
here  exhibited  been  in  any  degree  iraiuiied  by  the  immediate  c<nmnander  In' 
first  military  onset  in  the  last  war,  how  truly  different  a  result  would  have 
effected,  from  the  fatal  one  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition. 

From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  tbis  stage  of  the  war,  bai 
a  large  army  of  highly  diaciplined  and  well  equippeil  troops,  and  the  Amcric 
possessing  but  few  other  munitions  or  weapons  of  wor,  and  but  little  moredi 
pline,  thau  what  each  man  possessed  wlieii  he  threw*  asttle  his  plough  and 
the  gun  lliat  he  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  to 
ditTcrent  puqjose,  from  otTthe  hooks  that  held  It, — perhaps  it  would  have  Wea\ 
their  power,  by  pursuing  llic  Americuns  to  Cambridge,  and  desiroying  tlie 
Btores  thai  had  been  collected  lliere,  to  inflict  a  blow  which  ct)uld  never 
been  recovered  from  ;  but  they  were  con;pletely  terrified.     The  awful  le#8oa 
had  just  received  filled  them  with  horror  ;  and  the  blood  of  1500  of  their  comj 
ions,  who  fell  on  that  day,  presented  to  them  a  warning  w^hich  they  could  at 
forget.     Prom  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  sprung  the  protection  and  the  vigor 
nurtured  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  to  it,  in  all  probability,  may  be  ascribed  oaf! 
dependence  and  glory. 

The  name  of  tlic  first  martyr  that  gave  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  coimti^t 
tbftt  day^  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost;  else  a  monument,,  in 
nection  with  the  gallant  Warren,  should  be  raised  to  his  maOmory,     The  mi 
of  Mb  death  was  thus  related  by  Coh)nel  Prescott : 

*'The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  killed  by  a  cam 
ball  which  struck  his  head.     He  was  an  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  bes 
with  his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  off,  in  some  degree,  with  a  handful 
fre«h  earth.     The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  men,  that  Hjoy  left ' 
posts  an*!  ran  lo  view  him.     I  ordered  them  hack,  but  in  vain.     I  then  or^ 
hira  l*>  he  buried  instantly.     A  subaltern  officer  expressed  surprise  that  I  shoi 
allow  him  to  be  buried  without  having  prayers  said;  1  replied,  this  is  the 
man  that  has  been  killed,  and  the  only  one  that  will  be  buried  to-day.    I  put 
out  of  light  that  the  men  may  he  kept  in  their  places.     God  only  know*  wli^ 
how  many  of  ti»,  wiU  fall  before  it  is  over.    To  your  post,  my  good  fellow, 
hit  pftcb  man  do  his  duly." 

Th<^nftrao  of  the  patriot  w^'^'  n...-  r.ii  t.  «-to|>,>g^  ^^  ij^ve  been  Poi.Li 
ycniug  mftii  tteh>ngt|yy|g|I^  -iruck  by  a  canuoa  haU,  liiroi 

Jffim  Iho  line-of 
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CAMBRTDGE, 

In  Middlesex  county,  lies  west-northwest  of  Boston,  auJ  is  connected 
"W^iih  it  by  two  bridges.  It  Is  a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  brojid, 
and  are  shaded  with  lofty  elms,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  stand  back  amidst  a  profusion  of  tiistcful  shrubbery.  Tiie  eor- 
ponite  limits  contain  24  churches,  several  banks,  and  an  excellent 
hotel.  There  are  a  number  of  mauufaeturing  establishments  in  the 
city,  but  it  fs  principally  occupied  with  private  residences.  The  |>opu- 
lation  18  39,*j34. 

Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  It  is  alwut 
tliree  miles  from  Boston,  and  was  founded  in  1038,  by  the  Rev.  Jubn 
Harvard.  The  University  embraces,  besides  its  collegiate  dej:>iirt- 
meat,  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  buildings  are  15 
in  namber,  and  are  all  located  in  Cambridge,  except  the  Medical 
School,  whiiih  is  in  Boston,  They  are  very  handsome  edifices,  and 
Are  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds. 


LOWELL, 

In  Middlesex  county,  is  the  second  city  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
ttiost  im{X)rtant  manufacturing  places  in  America.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord  rivers,  about  8  miles 
south  of  the  New  Hampshire  line,  aud  25  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 
Tho  site  is  hilly,  but  the  city  is  regularly  kud  out,  and  tiae  streets  are 
btToad,  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  traversed  by  a  horse  railway. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  handsome.  The  Court  House  is  the  princi- 
r>al  edifice.  The  city  contains  7  banks,  4  savings  institutions,  22 
^liurehes,  and  5  newspaper  establishments.  The  population  is  40,928. 
As  a  manufacturing  city,  Lowell  has  no  rival.  Early  in  the  present 
^entary  some  Xewburyport  merchants  built  a  canal  at  this  place  as  a 
«»^eaDg  of  floating  lumber  around  Paw  tucket  Falls  in  the  Merrimac 
Hiviar,  In  1821,  a  party  of  Boston  merchants  bought  up  this  canal 
^*id  the  adjoining  lands,  for  the  purptjse  of  utilizing  the  immense 
'^ater-power  furnished  by  the  falls.  They  enlarged  the  canal  to  a 
'^idth  of  GO  feet  an<l  a  depth  of  8  feet,  and  constructed  mill  races  and 
^^ens.  Th»y  then  laid  out  the  town,  and  offered  mill  sites  and  towni 
**Jt8  for  a-xle.  Their  venture  met  with  j*uch  success,  that  in  1846  it  be- 
anie neces^r.ry  to  construct  an  additional  canal,  100  feet  wide,  16  feet 
^eep,  aud  with  sides  of  mason  work. 
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To-ilay,  the  town  projected  by  them  has  no  sapenor  in  its  special 
la  1864,  there  were  13  manufacturing  corporations  in  Lowell, 
an  aggregate  capltalof§13,850,0CH),  engaged  in  operating  54  mills 
factories.    Previous  to  the  war  tliere  were  12,384:  operatives  enipU 
in  these  raills,  divided  as  follows  :  males  3979,  females  8405,    C< 
and  woollen  goods,  paper,  cotton  and  paper  raaehinery,  locom< 
and  machinists'  tools  are  the  principal  pnxlncts. 

In  18G2,  the  celebrated  English  writer,  Anthony  Trollop*!,  vi« 
Lowell  and  its  mills.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  result  oi 
observations: 

That  wbich  most  surpriacs  an  English  visitor,  on  )?oing  throngU  Uie 
Lowell,  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  mm  nnd  women  who  work  &t 
As  there  arc  twice  as  many  women  as  there  arc  men,  it  is  to  them  thai  the 
tion  13  cliicfly  called.  They  are  not  only  better  dressed^  cleaner,  and 
mounted  in  every  respect  than  the  girla  employed  at  manufactones  in 
but  Ihcy  are  bo  Infinitely  siiporior  as  to  make  a  stranger  immediately  pe 
that  some  very  strong  cause  mu»t  have  created  the  dilTorcnce.  We  all  kn 
class  of  young  women  whom  we  generally  see  serving  hrhind  counters 
shops  of  onr  larger  cities.  They  are  neat,  well  dressed,  cnn'fnl,  especiany 
their  hair,  composed  in  their  manner,  and  sometimes  a  little  supercilious  in  thf 
propriety  uf  their  demeanor.  It  is  exactly  the  same  class  of  young  women  ttitt 
one  sees  in  the  facinrics  at  Lowell,  They  are  not  willow,  nor  dirty,  nor  ra^gc^i 
nor  rough.  They  have  about  them  no  signs  of  want,  or  of  low  culture,  lliHJ 
of  us  also  know  the  appearance  of  those  girla  who  work  in  the  factories  in  En^ 
land ;  and  I  Uiink  it  will  he  allowed  that  a  second  glance  at  them  la  not  w»nrinj 
to  show  that  they  are  in  every  respect  infenor  to  l!ie  young  women  who  aUcnd 
onr  shops.  The  matter,  indeed,  requires  no  argument.  Any  young  womsn  il 
n  Hhop  wnuld  he  iuBiilted  by  being  asked  whether  she  had  worked  at  a  faclc«7. 
The  difference  with  regard  to  the  men  at  Lowell  is  qtiite  as  strong,  thon^di  notW 
slrlUing,  Workingoien  do  not  show  their  status  in  the  world  by  their  oulvrsid 
appearance  as  readily  as  women  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  number  ol 
women  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  men. 

One  would  of  course  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  superior  condition 
workers  must  have  been  occasioned  by  superior  w^ages ;  and  this,  to  b 
extent^  has  been  the  cause.     Bat  the  liigher  payment  is  not  the  chief 
Women's  wages,  including  all  that  they  receive  at  the  Lowell  factories,  a 
afxuit  14*.  a  week,  which  ia,  I  take  it,  folly  a  third  more  than  women  can 
MaachostfT,  or  did  earn  before  the  loss  of  the  American  cotton  began  to  tell 
them     But  if  wages  at  Manchester  were  raised  to  the  Lowell  standard,  the 
Chester  Avomen  would  not  be  clothed,  fed,  c^ired  for,  and  cdticalcd  like  the 
women.     The  fact  is,  that  the  workmen  and  the  workwomen  at  Lowell 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  an  open  labor  market.     Tlte}-  are  taken  in,  as  it 
to  a  philanthropical  manufticturing  college,  and  then  looked  after  and  re 
more  as  girls  and  lads  at  a  great  seminary,  than  as  hands  by  whose  Industry 
is  to  be  made  out  of  capital     Tins  is  i\]\  very  nice  and  pretty  at  Lowell,  but 
afraid  it  conld  not  be  done  at  Manchester. 
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Tims  Lowell  is  the  realization  of  a  commercial  Utopia,     Of  all  Iho 
mado  In  the  little  book  which  1  have  quoted,  I  cannot  point  out  one  which  is  6X- 
MggenlUd^  much  less  false.     I  stioiild  not  enll  tlie  place  elegnnt ;  in  other  respects 
I  ftm  disposed  to  stand  by  the  book.     Before  I  had  made  any  inquiry  into  the 
<?ui8e  of  the  apparent  comfort,  it  struck  mo  at  once  that  some  grunt  effort  at  ex- 
celleooe  wa«  being  made.     I  went  into  one  of  the  discreet  mntrons'  residences ; 
and,  perhaps,  may  give  bat  an  indifferent  idea  of  her  discretinn,  when  I  say  that 
she  allowed  me  to  go  into  the  bed-rooms.     If  you  want  to  a&ccrtsiln  the  inner 
waya  or  habita  of  life  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  see,  if  it  Imj  prncticable  to  do 
e<\  his  OT  her  bed-room.     You  will  learn  more  by  a  minute's  glance  round  tbnt 
holy  of  holies,  than  by  any  conversation,     Looking-ghisses  and  such  like,  sus- 
pended drcssea,  and  toilet-belongings,  if  taken  without  notice,  cannot  lie  or  even 
exaggerate.     The  dl&creet  matron  at  firat  showed  me  rooms  only  prepared  for 
use,  for  at  the  period  of  my  visit  Lowell  w»vs  by  no  means  full ;  but  she  8«x>n 
became  more  intimate  with  me,  and  I  went  through  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  house. 
My  rcp«}rt  must  be  altogether  in  her  favor  and  in  that  of  Lowell.     Everj'thing 
Was  cleanly,  well  ordered,  and  feminine.     There  was  not  a  bed  on  which  any 
Woman  need  have  hesitated  to  lay  herself  if  riccuslon  required  it.     I  fenr  that  this 
Cannot  be  said  of  the  lodgiugs  of  the  manufacturing  classes  at  Manchester     The 
boarders  all  take  their  meals  toijether.     As  a  rule,  tiiey  have  meat  twice  a  day. 
Hot  meat  for  dinner  is  with  them  ns  much  a  matter  of  course,  or  ]irobably  more 
•o»  than  with  any  Englialiman  or  woman  who  may  read  this  book.     Fnr  in  the 
States  of  America  regulations  on  this  matter  are  much  more  rigid  than  with  us. 
Cold  meat  is  rarely  seen,  and  to  live  a  day  without  meat  would  be  as  great  a  pri- 
Vailon  aa  to  pass  a  night  without  bed. 

The  rnles  for  the  guidance  of  these  boarding-houses  are  very  rigid.  The  houses 
Uiemsdves  belong  to  Uie  corporations^  or  different  manufacturing  eytHblJsliments, 
^ud  tlic  tenants  are  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  managers.  None  but  opera- 
lives  are  to  be  taken  in-  The  tenants  are  answerable  for  impnipir  conduct.  The 
doors  are  to  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock.  Any  boarders  who  do  not  attend  divine 
Worthip  lire  to  be  reported  to  the  managers.  The  yards  and  walks  are  to  be  kept 
dean,  and  snow  removed  at  once  ;  and  the  inmates  must  be  vaccinated,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  expressly  staled  by  the  Hftmiltoa  Company — and  1  believe  by  all  llio  com- 
panies— that  no  one  shall  be  employed  who  is  babitually  absent  troni  public 
Worship  on  Sunday,  or  who  is  known  to  bo  guilty  of  immornlity,  II  is  stated 
Iwd  the  average  wages  of  the  women  are  two  dollars,  or  eight  shillings,  a  week, 
^><side»  their  board.  1  found  when  I  was  there  that  from  three  dollars  to  three 
•*Ml«balf  a  week  were  jmld  to  the  women,  of  which  they  paid  one  dollar  and 
<Wcnty.five  cents  for  their  board.  As  this  would  not  fvilly  cover  the  expense  of 
*^ctf  keep,  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  wns  also  paid  to  the  Imarding- 
^o«*e  keepers  by  the  mill  agents.  This  substantially  came  to  the  same  thing,  as 
^*  Wft  the  two  dollars  a  week,  or  eight  shillings,  with  the  girls  over  nnd  above 
*^elr  coat  of  living,  The  board  included  washing,  lights,  food,  bed,  and  attend- 
ance—leaving  a  surplus  of  eight  ahillinga  a  week  for  clothes  and  saving.  Now 
*<^line  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  Manchester  and  its  operatives,  whetlicr  that 
*•  Hot  Ulopla  realized.  Factory  girk,  fnr  whom  every  CMmfort  of  life  is  secured, 
"*ttli21I.  a  year  over  for  saving  afld  dress  !  One  Bees  tlie  failing,  however,  at  a 
"J^'rajent.  It  is  Utopia.  Any  Lady  Bountiful  can  tutor  three  or  four  peasants 
*iif|  make  them  luxuriously  comfortable.     But  no  Lady  Bountiful  can  give  luxu- 

is  now  nearly  40  years  old,  and 
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fare,  is  nearly  2  miles  loiig^  and  is  one  of  the  fitiest  streets 
State,  It  ctmtains  the  prineii>al  stores,  hotels,  churclicB,  and 
hnildiiigs.  The  city  is  liglited  with  gas,  am!  is  traverswl  by  i 
milvvay.  It  contiiius  18  ehuroht^j  7  banks,  4  savings  banks,  4 
paper  offices,  several  libraries  containing  an  aggregate  of  60,0 
umes,  and  a  number  of  private  and  puljlie  schools.  The  Sta 
Lunatic  Asyhnn  here,  which  is  provideil  with  handsome  bi 
jxml  grounds. 

Worcester  is  extensively  engagec!  in  manufactures*  The 
articles  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  steel  aiifl  iron  wire,  m 
tfKulfi,  agricultural  implements,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  niilr 
castings,  fire-anns,  and  boots  and  shoes.     The  population  is  4 
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pden  €?oanty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  98  miles 
of  Boston,  au(]  2G  miles  north  of  Hiirtfonl,  Conn.,  is  the 
city  in  Western  Massachusetts.  It  is  Iian<Isomely  built,  ami 
the  meet  attractive  cities  in  New  England.  The  principal 
)ifiure.  Main  street,  is  nearly  Z  miles  long.  The  city  contains 
baxidiugs,  12  or  13  churches,  8  or  9  banks,  several  gmA 
and  6  newspaper  establishments.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  ajid 
I  with  water.  The  Connecticut  is  navigable  to  this  place 
the  SCTSon  of  navigation.  Four  lines  of  railway  centre  here, 
ve  addc<l  very  much  to  the  prtxsperity  of  the  city. 
United  States  Arsenal  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Hid  the  most  important  establishment  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
About  2800  hands  are  employe<i  in  the  various  departments 
Arsenal.  The  buildings  are  pnncli>ally  of  brick,  and  are  ar- 
around  a  square  of  20  acres*  They  are  very  handsome^  and 
ttiAted  on  rising  ground,  command  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and 
ig  country. 

Id  is  actively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Paper,  iron  goods, 
ves,  railnmd  cars,  macliinery,  pistols,  and  woollen  goods,  are 
ipal  articles.  The  population  is  26,703. 
n,  in  Bristol  county,  contains  18,620  inhabitnnts.  FtiU  River, 
tame  county,  contains  26,786  inhabitants.  Both  are  important 
cturing  cities.  Sfilemf  in  Essex  county,  has  a  fine  Iiarbor,  and 
ty  of  some  commercial  importance.  It  Jias  a  population  of 
\  and  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  witchcmft  delusion. 
uthf  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  extensively  engaged  in 
actures  and  the  fisheries.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England, 
I  the  place  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  iii-st  landed  after  their 
e  from  England. 

MISCELLANIES. 

ARRIVAli  OF  THE  PTLORTMS  AT  CAPK  COD. 

e  10th  nf  NoTemlwr,  1620,  the  Mayflower,  with  her  precious  frei^'bl  of 
U,  reached  tlic  hiirhor  of  Cape  Cod.      The   charter  which  Ihov  hud 

I  with  them  from  Englnnd,  gave  tbem  permission  lo  aelllc  within  thtr  do- 
of  liie  South  Vir^nia  Company,  and  was  worthless  in  Ihc  res^ioii  iu  which 
\  aiTiyed.  In  this  situatlnn  they  dctcrniincd  to  tako  tho  mtiUcr  into  tJieir 
A  go\*t'mnu'nt  was  organized,  a  cnvcnant  drawn  np  iind  sij^nt'd  hy 

k)«r<l,  And  John  Carver  was  elected  Governor. 
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GoTernment  having  been  th^a  regularly  cstablishpd,  on  a  truly  rcpnbliei 
principk,  sixteen  unnetl  men  were  &ent  on  ahore,  as  aoon  as  the  weather  woii 
permit,  to  retch  wt»od  and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  with  i 
load  of  Juniper  wood,  and  made  report  ^'  that  they  found  the  land  to  be  ii 
neck,  having  ttie  harbor  on  one  side^  and  the  ocean  on  the  other  ;  that  the  graoi 
^4^nsi9tcd  of  Bandliills,  like  the  Downs  in  Holland ;  that  in  some  pUoei  ttm 
iras  black  earth  '  a  i^pit's  dcptii ;  *  that  the  trees  were  oak,  pine,  saaaafiu»,  jDaSn 
lilrch,  holly,  ash,  and  walnut ;  that  the  forest  was  open  and  wiltiout  undcrwdol 
tliat  no  inhabitants,  houses,  nor  fresh  water  were  to  be  seen."  This  accotmt 
as  much  as  could  be  collected  In  one  Saturday's  aflernoon.  The  next  day  (h 
rested. 

While  they  Uy  in  this  barbor,  during  the  space  of  five  weeks,  they  saw  g 
flocks  of  scafowl  and  whales  every  day  playing  about  them.  The  roaster 
mate,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  tiio  northern  seasof  Euiop 
supposed  that  they  might  in  that  lime  have  made  oil  to  the  value  of  £3000  or  £4W 
»It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  cod ;  and,  indeed,  they  caught  none  but  small 
near  the  shore,  and  sht'llfisb.  Tiic  margin  of  the  sea  was  so  shallow,  that  tt 
were  obliged  to  wade  ashore,  and  the  weather  being  severe,  many  of  them  ti 
colds  and  coughs,  which  in  the  course  of  the  winter  proved  mortal,  ] 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  November,  the  women  went  ashore  tinder  gawd 
LVaah  their  clotlies,  and  the  men  were  impatient  for  a  farther  discoTcry.    13 
lallopt  which  had  been  cut  down  and  stowed  between  decks,  needed  rcjMUjii 
In  which  17  days  were  employed.     While  this  was  doing,  they  proposed  ih»l 
Cursions  might  be  made  on  foot.     Much  caution  was  necessary  in  u 
of  this  kind,  in  a  new  and  suvago  country.    After  consultation  and  i 
16  men  were  equipped  with  nmskel  aud  ammuniUon,  sword  and  corslet,  undcril 
command  of  Captain  Miles  Blandish,  who  had  WiOiam  Bradford,  Stcphi^n  Hn 
kins,  and  Edward  Tilly  for  his  council  of  war.    After  many  Instritctioiia  gtr« 
they  were  rather  permitted  than  ordered  to  go,  and  the  time  of  their  absence  1 
limited  to  two  days. 

When  they  had  travelled  one  mile  by  the  sliore,  tliey  discovered  five  or  «x 
the  natives,  who,  on  sight  of  them,  Bed.  They  attempted  to  pursue,  an<i  ligLii 
on  their  tracks,  followed  them  till  night;  but  the  thickets  through  1 

had  to  pass,  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  the  debility  after  a  long  v.  ii 

them  an  nnequal  match,  in  point  of  travelling,  to  these  nimble  sons  oi  mUw 
They  rested  at  length  by  a  spring,  which  a^orded  them  the  first  refreshing  diaq 
of  American  water. 

The  discoveries  made  in  this  march  were  fcw»  but  novel  and  amusing.  Int 
place  they  found  a  deer  trap,  made  by  tlie  bending  of  a  young  tree  to  the  lail 
with  a  noose  under  ground  covered  with  acorns.  >lr.  Bradford's  foot  was  caiq 
in  the  trap,  from  whicli  his  companions  disengaged  him,  and  Ihey  were  all  eali 
taioed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  device.  In  another  place  they  came  tn  a&  Ii 
dian  burylng-ground,  and  in  one  of  tlie  graves  they  found  a  mortar,  an  earthen  p< 
a  bow  and  arrows,  and  other  implements,  all  which  they  very  carefully  repiaM 
because  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  violating  the  repositories  of  Uie  dead.  B 
-when  they  found  a  cellar,  carefully  lined  with  bark  and  covered  with  a  be$^i 
sand,  in  which  about  ftjur  bushels  of  seed-corn  in  ears  were  w^cU  secured,  al 
reasoning  on  the  morality  of  the  action,  they  took  as  much  of  the  corn  a*  til 
oonld  carry,  intending,  when  they  should  find  the  owners,  to  pay  Ihemtotii 
aatiafaction.     On  the  third  day  they  arrived,  weary  and  welcome,  where  IhQ  | 
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and  dcliTCMd  ihelr  com  into  the  common  store.  The  company  resolved  to 
it  for  seed,  and  to  pay  tbe  natives  ibe  full  value  wUeti  titcy  shoald  have  an 
urtonity. 
WhcEn  the  shallop  was  repaired  and  rigged,  24  of  the  company  ventured  on  a 
^md  cxcarsion  to  the  same  place,  lo  make  a  farther  discovery,  having  Capluin 
^Blsfor  their  commanderf  with  10  of  hia  seamen  and  the  ship's  long-boat.  The 
^Hi  being  higli  and  the  sea  rougli^  tbe  shallop  camo  to  anchor  under  the  land, 
^■Ifi  part  of  the  company  waded  on  shore  from  tlie  long-boat,  and  travelled,  aa 
^Mjr  lopposed,  aix  or  seven  miles,  having  directed  the  shallop  to  follow  them 
ftencit  morning.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  with  90ow»  and  the  people,  hav- 
ini;  00  shelter,  took  anch  colds  as  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  many. 


THK  FIRST  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 


^^he  10th  of  December,  1620,  was  the  first  Christian  Snbbath  in  Now  England. 

^^^  "  Ka^'flower,"  a  name  now  ImmortnU  had  crossed  the  ocean.     Il  had  borne 

^Hlnndred  passengers  over  the  vast  deep,  and  after  a  perilous  voyage,  it  had 

^Mtted  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England  in  the  beginning  of  winter.     The  srpot 

Trhich  was  lo  furnish  a  home  and  a  burial-place,  was  now  to  be  selected.     The 

tbiUop  wu  uuahippeil,  bnt  needed  repairs,  and  16  weary  days  elapsed  before  it 

HI  ready  for  service.     Amidst  ice  and  suow,  it  was  then  sent  out,  with  some 

liilf  a  dozen  Pilgrims,  to  find  a  BQitable  place  where  to  !and.     The  spray  of  the 

n)*s  the  historian,  froze  on  them,  and  made  their  clothes  like  coats  of  iron, 

days  tliey  wandered  about,  searching  in  vain  for  a  suitable  landing-place. 

)nn  came  on,  the  snow  and  rain  fell ;  the  sea  swelled ;  the  rudder  broke ; 

kast  and  the  sail  fell  overboard.     In  this  storm  and  cold,  without  a  tent,  a 

or  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the  Christian  Sabbath  approached— the  day  which 

regarded  as  holy  unto  God — a  da}'  on  which  they  were  nut  to  **  do  any  work." 

It  should  be  done  ?    As  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath  drew  on,  they  pushed 

over  the  surf,  entered  a  fair  sound,  sheltered  themselves  under  the  lee  of  a  rise 

of  land,  kindled  a  fire,  and  on  that  island  they  spent  the  day  in  the  solemn  wor- 

of  tJieir  Maker.     On  the  next  day  their  feet  touched  the  rock  now  sacred  as 

lioe  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.     Nothing  more  strikingly  marks  the 

icter  of  this  people,  than  this  act.     The  whole  scene — the  cold  winter — the 

—the  driving  storm^^lhe  houseless,  homeless  island — ^the  families  of 

children  in  the  distance,  weary  with  their  voyage  and  impatient  to 

the  sacred  observance  of  a  day  which  they  kepi  from  principle^ 

mere  feeling,  or  because  It  was  a  form  of  religion,  shows  how 

trtie  religion  is  in  the  soul,  and  how  little  it  is  affected  by  snr- 

Wiirtlflg  difficulties. 


THE  FIRST  CRIMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

offence  punished  in  the  colony  wiis  that  of  John  BiUtngton,  who  was 

[with  cootempt  of  the  captain's  lawful  commands,  while  on  board  tlie  Muy- 

Ue  was  tried  by  the  whole  company,  and  was  sentenced  to  have  his  neck 

ther;  but  on  humbling  himself,  and  craving  pardon,  ho  was 

le  Billington,  however,  in  IfiBO,  waylaid  and  murdered  one 

some  affront,  and  was  tried  and  executed  in  October  of  that 

Governor  Bradford  says :  *'  Wu.  look  all  due  means  about  his  truil ;  he  was 
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found  gullly,  both  by  grand  and  petit  jurj"*,  and  yre  took  advice  of  Mr.  Wfo- 

thrnp  mul  others,  Iho  ablest  gentlemen  iii  the  Moasachusctlft  Bay,  who  all 
curred  with  us,  thrit  lie  (mjj^ht  la  die,  aod  the  land  be  purged  from  blood,*' 

The  first  dnel  and  second  fiffeace  that  took  place  in  the  colony  was  betwftt 
two  servants  of  Stephen  Hopkins.     They  fought  with  sword  and  dagger, 
were  both  slightly  wounded.     They  were  armi^ned  for  the  offence,  on  the: 
June,  1621,  before  the  Governor  and  company  for  trial,  and  were  senteoc 
have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  to  remain  in  that  position  for  24 
Alter  an  hour's  endurance  of  this  novel  punishment,  these  men  of  valor 
for  a  releaae,  and  the  Governor  set  them  at  liberty. 


THE   SALEM    WITCHCRAFT. 

IFrom  Oovernor  Huichinson^t  IIi»tory  of  Massaehuitett*. } 

Tlie  great  noiae  which  the  New*  England  witchcrnlTts  made  Uiroughoul^ 
English  dominions,  proceeded  juore  from  the  general  panic  with  which  all  i 
of  persons  were  seized,  and  an  expectation  that  the  ot:>ntagion  would  spread 
parts  of  the  country,  than  from  the  number  of  persona  who  were  executed^ 
having  been  put  to  death  in  a  shigle  county  In  England,  in  a  short  space  of  1 
than  have  suffered  in  all  New  England  from  the  first  settlement  uniil  the  pi 
time.     Fifteen  years  hod  passed,  before  we  find  any  mention  of  witchcraft 
the  EngUsh  colonists.    The  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  worshippers  of  the] 
and  their  powows  to  be  wizards.     The  first  suspicion  of  witchcraH,  amot 
English,  wiLA  about  the  year  1043;  at  S[>ringfield,  upon  Connecticut  Rivert] 
eral  persons  were  supposed  to  be  under  an  evil  hand,  and  among  the  rest  ti 
the  minister's  children.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  prove  the  facts  upon 
persons  charged  with  the  crime,  but  either  the  naiore  of  the  evidence  wi 
satisfactory,  or  the  fraud  was  suspected,  and  so  no  jierson  was  convicted  uot 
year  IGHO,  when  a  poor  wretch,  Mary  Oliver,  probably  weary  of  her  life  fr 
general  reputation  of  being  a  witch,  after  long  examination  was  brought  tol 
fesaion  of  her  guilt,  but  1  do  not  find  that  she  was  executed.    Whilst  this  in< 
was  making,  A^largaret  Jones  was  executed  at  Ch&rlcstown ;  and  Mr.  Hale 
tions  a  woman  at  Dorchester,  and  another  at  Cambridge  about  the  same 
who  nil  at  their  death  asserted  their  innocence.     Soon  after,  Hugh  Parsoi 
tried  at  Springfield  and  escaped  death.     In  1655,  Mrs.  Hibbins,  the  as 
widow,  was  hunged  at  Boston.     In  1062,  at  Hartford  in  Counecticut  (a 
miles  from  Springfield,  upon  tlie  same  river),  one  Ann  Cole,  a  young  woman' 
lived  next  door  to  a  Dutch  family,  and,  no  doubt,  had  learned  somelhing 
language,  was  supposed  tn  be  jiossessed  with  demons,  who  sometimes  spake] 
and  Eomctinies  Euglish,  and  sometimea  a  language  which  nol>o<!y  undet 
who  held  n  conference  with  one  another.     Several  ministers,  who  were  pr 
took  down  the  conference  in  writing,  and  the  names  of  several  persons,  meat 
in  the  course  of  the  conference,  as  actors  or  bearing  parts  in  it  ;  particularly  »  »P» 
man,  then  in  prison  upon  suspicion  of  wilchcrafl,  one  Greensmith,  who  aj 
amination  confessed  and  appeared  to  be  surprised  at  the  discovery.     She 
thai  she  and  ilie  others  named  had  been  familiar  with  a  demon,  who  had 
knowledge  of  her,  and  although  she  had  not  made  a  formal  covenant,  yet 
promised  to  be  reatly  at  his  call,  and  was  to  have  had  a  high  frolir  at  Chris 
when  the  agreement  was  to  have  l>een  signed.     Upon  this  confession  sbe  wii 
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111  two  more  of  the  ooitir.&ny  wero  CDntleninod  at  the  same  time.     In 
mnft  Martin,  of  Salislmry,  was  bound  over  to  tho  court,  upon  Buspicion 
icr*\\^  bui  «*scap«nl  ai  tliut  time. 

nu  EUxabetli  Konp,  utioiUer  f>€nirHotjua,  alarmod  the  people  of  Groton 
the  same  manner  as  Ann  Cole  had  ilone  rljosc  of  Ilrtrtfonl ;  but  her  de- 
not  so  ctmninar,  for  tnatead  of  confining  himsdf  to  old  wipniPit,  he  ruilrd 
good  minister  of  the  town  and  othr*p  persons  of  good  character,  and  the 
coQid  not  then  be  prevailed  on  to  believe  him,  but  believed  the  girl,  when 
Teased  she  ha<l  been  delmled,  and  that  llie  devil  had  tormented  hrr  in  the 
of  good  perBons  ;  so  she  escap-d  the  piiniBhruent  due  to  her  fraud  and  im- 

IB73,  Eunice  Cole  of  Hampton  was  tried,  and  the  jury  found  her  not  le^ull)* 
liiit  that  there  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect  her  of  familiarity  with  the 
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1879,  WUJUm  Morse**  honse,  at  Xewbury,  was  troubled  with  the  throwinj; 
:ks^  sloue-4,  etc.,  and  a  boy,  of  the  family,  was  siip|»o«ed  to  be  bewitched, 
ised  one  of  the  neighbors  :  and  in  1082,  the  hou.se  of  George  Walton,  a 
iker,  at  Portsmouth,  and  another  house  at  Salmoo-falla  (holh  In  New  Ilamp. 
were  attacked  after  the  same  manner. 
Ifl83»  the  dcmona  removed  to  Connecticut  River  again,  where  one  Desho- 
houBe  waa  molested  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  Are  kindled,  nobcKly  knew 
rhich  burnt  up  great  part  of  his  estate ;  and  in  1084,  Philip  Smith,  a  jud^e 
a  military  officer  and  a  representative  of  the  town  of  IJadley,  ujjon 
river  (a  hypochondriac  person),  fancied  himself  nnderan  evil  hand, 
a  woman,  one  of  his  mnj;hhor^,  and  langiilslied  and  pined  a^vny, 
generally  supposed  lobe  bewitched  to  death.     While  he  lay  ill,  a  innu- 
lads  tried  an  experim'nt  upon  the  old  womnn.     Having  draggeil  her 
houae,  they  hung  her  up  until  she  waa  near  dead,  let  her  down,  rolled 
le  dme  in  the  snow»  and  at  last  b\iried  her  in  it  and  there  lel\  her,  but  it 

that  she  survived,  and  the  melunch<jly  man  died, 
ithstanding  tlicso  frequent  instances  of  supptwed  witchcrafts,  none  had 
for  near  30  years,  in  tlie  Massacliusetta  colony.  The  exi  cution  of  t!ic 
or  councillor's  widow  in  lO^ft,  wjis  dls*approved  of  by  many  principal 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  death  saved  the  lives  of  miuiy  other  iufe- 
ins.  But  in  1085,  a  very  circumstJintial  account  of  all  or  moat  of  the 
t  hare  mentioned,  was  published,  and  many  argLimenta  were  brought  to 
tvinoe  the  country  that  they  were  no  delusiooa  or  imposttircs,  hut  the  elTeeta 
I  Ikmiliority  between  the  devil  and  such  aa  he  found  tit  for  hia  Instnmienla; 
1587  or  1088,  began  a  more  alarming  instance  than  any  which  had  pre- 
9U.  Four  of  the  children  of  Jolin  Goodwin,  a  grave  man  and  a  good  liver, 
north  part  of  Boston,  were  generally  believed  to  he  bewitclied.  I  have 
kcard  persons,  who  were  in  the  neighborhood,  speak  of  the  great  conster- 
it  occasioned.  The  children  were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  tejni>er, 
in  religiouttly  educated  and  were  thought  to  be  without  guile.  The  eldest 
gtrl  of  13  or  14  years.  She  had  charged  a  InundrcM  with  taking  away  some 
family  linen.  The  mother  of  the  laundress  wji^  one  of  the  wild  Irish,  of 
iracler,  and  gave  the  girl  harsh  language;  soon  after  which  she  fell  into 
lich  were  said  to  have  something  diabolical  in  them.  One  of  her  sisters 
po  brothers  followed  her  example,  and  it  is  said,  were  tormented  in  the 
lAf  their  bodies  at  the  same  time,  although  kept  in  separate  apartmctiiS| 
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imd  ignorant  of  one  anotber^s  complainls.     One  or  two  things  were  «ftt<!  1^  Hp^ 
very  remarkable ;  all  their  complaints  were  in  the  ilaj-  time,  and  thoy  ' 

fortably  all  night ;  ihey  were  struck  dead  at  Ihe  si'^bt  of  the  Assenibiy'B  <  j 

Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes,  and  som*^  oUier  good  books,  but  could  read  in  Oxiori 
je«t8,  popiah  and  qnakcr  books,  and  Uio  common  prayer^  without  any  difficol^ 
Ib  it  po$9$)ble  the  mind  of  man  should  be  capnblc  of  snch  strong  prejudicet  u  Sit 
a  suspicion  of  fratid  should  not  immediately  arise  ?  But  attachments  to  taaki 
and  forms  in  religion  had  ench  force,  that  some  of  these  circumstances  seem  ntlta 
to  have  confirmed  tlie  credit  of  the  cluldrtm.  Sometimes  they  would  be  de< 
then  dumb,  then  blind  ;  and  sometimes  all  these  Ul^orders  together  wcjuld  totti 
upon  them.  Their  tongues  would  be  dra\Yn  down  their  tliroats,  then  pulled  out 
upon  their  chins.  Their  jaws,  necks,  shoulders,  elbows  and  all  their  joints  wodd 
apiiear  to  be  dislocated,  and  they  \\  (»nld  make  most  piteous  outcries  of  baraiogli 
of  being  cot  with  knives,  beat,  etc.,  and  the  marks  of  wounds  were  aftcrwinil 
to  bo  seen.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charleslown  kept  a  day  of  fasting 
prayer  at  the  troubled  house  ;  atter  which,  the  youngest  child  made  no 
complaints.  The  others  persevered,  and  the  inagii^trates  then  interposed^ 
the  old  woman  was  apprehended,  but  upon  examination  would  neither 
nor  deny,  and  appeared  to  be  disordered  in  her  senses.  Upon  the  rej>ort*f 
physicians  that  she  was  comp&n  mentis^  she  was  executed,  declaring  at  her  dt'i 
ibe  children  should  not  be  relieved.  The  eldest,  after  this,  was  token  into 
minister's  family,  where,  at  first,  she  belmved  orderly,  but,  after  some  lime,  mA' 
denly  fell  into  her  fits.  The  account  of  her  aflliction  is  in  print ;  some  Utiaystr 
mentioned  as  extraordinaiy,  which  tumblers  are  every  day  tauglit  to  pcrfora 
others  seem  more  than  natural,  but  it  was  a  lime  of  great  credulity.  The  duldin 
returned  to  their  ordinary  behavior,  lived  to  advdt  age,  made  profession  of 
gion,  and  the  affliction  they  had  been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be 
motive  to  it.  One  of  them  I  knew  many  years  after.  She  had  the  cbaniciertf 
a  very  sober  virtuous  woman,  and  never  made  any  ackmiwledgment  of  fmo<J  id 
this  transaction.  The  printed  accsount  was  published  with  a  ]ireface  by  Mi*.  D»i- 
ter,  who  aayftt  **^the  evidence  is  ga  c^nivindinj^  that  he  must  be  a  wry  obdurakA 
duces  ioho  wilt  not  Mwre."  It  obtained  credit  sufficient  together  with  oilier  («•* 
paratives,  to  dispose  the  whole  country  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
extensive  and  more  tragical  scene,  which  was  presently  al\er  acted  at  Salem  swl 
other  parts  i>f  the  county  of  Essex.  Not  many  years  before,  Glanvil  publi^licd  lii> 
witch  stories  in  England;  Perkins  and  other  nonconformists  were  en. 
the  great  authority  was  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  revered  in  New  En 
only  for  his  knowledge  in  tlic  law,  but  for  his  gravity  and  piety.  The  ; 
wltcbes  in  Suffolk  was  piiblished  in  1C84.  All  tkiisc  books  were  in  Ncu 
and  the  conformity  between  the  behavior  of  Goodwin's  children  and  niost  at  »ii». 
supposed  bewitched  at  Salem,  and  the  behavior  of  those  in  England,  ia  so  cxatf»( 
as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  stories  had  been  reM  by  the  New  England  p** 
sons  themselves,  or  had  been  told  to  tliem  by  others  who  had  read  them.  IndMd* 
this  conformity,  instead  of  giving  siispicinn,  was  urged  in  confirmation  of  tfci 
trurh  of  both  ;  the  Old  England  demons  and  tlie  New  being  so  mucli  alike.  Tit 
court  justified  themselves  from  books  of  law,  and  the  authoriliea  of  Keble,  Dsllol' 
and  other  lawyers,  then  of  the  first  character,  who  lay  down  rules  of  oonvictl<W» 
as  absurd  and  dangerous  as  any  which  were  practised  in  New  England,  Th« 
trial  of  Richard  Hatheway,  tlie  impostor,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  HuU.  w»»lft 
or  12  years  afler.     This  was  a  great  diacouragemcnt  to  prosecutiaus  In  Engltill 
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r!tclicrmft»  bat  an  effeclaal  stop  was  not  put  to  them,  until  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
I  In  the  rdgn  of  tut  late  Majesty.  Even  this  has  not  wholly  cured  tlie  com- 
pciipl*,  and  we  bear  of  old  women  ducked  and  cruelly  murdered  wittun 
I  last  twee t J  yean.  Reproacli,  then,  for  hanging  witcheBf  although  it  haa 
loftm  csut  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  by  those  of  Old,  yet  it  must 
I  b^eo  done  with  an  ill  grace.  Tho  people  of  Now  Bnglind  were  of  a  grave 
^  and  had  long  been  disposed  to  give  a  serious  solemn  construction  oven  to 
errata  in  providence ;  but  in  Old  England*  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  was 
enmrluiblfi  for  gaiety  as  any  whatsoever,  and  for  sceptidam  and  infidelity,  as 
wUkh  preceded  it. 

Phips,  the  governor^  upon  hh  arrival,  fell  in  with  the  opinion  pre- 
.  Stoughton,  the  lifuicnaul-governor,  oi>on  whoso  judgment  great 
had  taken  up  this  notion^  tlint  although  the  devil  might  appeal*  in 
of  a  gnilty  person*  yet  he  would  never  be  permitted  to  assumo  tho 
an  innocent  person.  This  opinion,  at  firat,  was  generally  received. 
religious  women  who  were  accused,  when  they  saw  the  appear- 
and tortnre  in  their  aocuiers,  and  heard  their  solemn  declarationa, 
w  the  Bbape«  or  spectres  of  the  accused  afflicting  them,  persuaded 
toehes  ihcy  were  witches,  and  that  the  devil,  some  how  or  other,  although 
^mildiiol  remember  how  or  when,  had  taken  posscsaioD  of  tiiclr  evil  hearts 
sotoe  sort  of  assent  to  his  afTlicting  in  their  shapes ;  and  thereupon 
thought  they  might  bo  justified  in  conte&sing  themselves  guilty, 

at  this  day,  with  &ouie  people,  {XThaps  but  few,  to  bo  the  question 
the  accused  or  the  afflicted  were  under  a  preternatural  or  diabolical  pos- 
n,  laiher  than  whether  the  afilicted  were  under  bodily  distempers,  or  alto- 
IT  gfAHj  ct  &and  and  iniprtiEture. 

many  of  tlie  original  examinations  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  it  may  be  of 
lo  repre&eut  this  aflair  in  a  more  full  and  impartial  light  than  it  has  yet 
in;d  to  the  world, 

February,  1C91-2,  a  daughter  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of 
I  vllhige,  girls  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  two  other  girls  in  the 
iborhood,  made  the  same  sort  of  cumploiula  as  Goodwin's  children  had 
two  or  thre«  years  befora    The  physiciAus,  having  no  other  way  of  ac- 
ifog  for  the  disorder,  pronounced  them  bewitched.     An  Indian  woman,  who 
hirought  into  the  country  from  New  Spain,  and  then  living  wiUi  Sir.  I'arris, 
■Mne  experiments  which  she  pretended  to  be  used  in  her  own  country, 
fr  lo  find  out  the  witch.     This  coming  to  the  children's  knowledge,  they 
out  up<m  tlie  poor  Indian  as  appearing  to  them,  pinching,  pricking,  and 
ntlng  them  ;  and  fell  into  fits.     Titubo,  the  Indian,  acknrmiedged  that  she 
feamed  how  to  find  out  a  witch,  but  denied  that  she  was  one  herself.   Several 
Its  fnsts  were  kept  at  the  minister's  house,  and  several,  more  public,  by  the 
vilUge,  and  then  a  general  fast  through  the  colony,  to  seek  to  God  to  re- 
Satan,  etc     So  much  notice  taken  of  the  children,  together  with  the  pity 
tcimpassion  expressed  by  those  who  visited  theui,  not  only  tended  lu  conlirm 
In  their  design,  hot  lo  draw  others  into  the  like.     Accordingly,  the  nimibcr 
»  complninants  soon  increased,  and  among  Ihcm  there  were  two  or  three 
irn,  and  some  girls  old  enough  for  witnesses.     These  bad  their  fits  too,  and, 
i  in  them,  cried  out,  not  only  against  Tituba,  hut  against  Barah  Osburn,  a 
choly  distracted  old  woman,  and  Sarah  GoikI,  another  old  woman  who  was 
L    Tltulja.  at^length,  confessed  herself  a  witch,  and  that  the  two  old  women 
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her  confederates ;  and  they  were  all  coiniuittcd  to  prison  ;  and  Titaba*  |H 
fcsTch,  was  found  to  have  soirs  apon  her  back  which  were  called  the  ^K^M 
■■liE,  bat  might  as  well  have  been  supposed  those  of  her  Bpanish  master  ^H 
coBUiltment  was  on  the  Isl  of  March.  About  three  weeks  atler,  two  othcr^l 
naif  of  good  characters  and  cburcb  members^  Corey  and  Nurse,  were  eoinpli^| 
of  and  brought  upon  their  examination  ;  when  these  children  fell  into  fits,  oodfl 
awCli^r  of  one  of  tbem^  and  wife  of  Thomas  Putnam,  joined  with  the  cMljH 
and  oomplained  of  Nurse  as  tormenting  her  ;  and  made  most  terrible  sliriekfl 
tht  Amazement  of  all  the  neighbor liood.  The  old  women  dented  eycry  tiling *^| 
$enl  to  prison  ;  and  sucli  was  the  infatualion,  tliat  a  child  of  Sarah  Gifl 
ftMir  or  five  years  old,  was  committed  also,  being  charged  witli  biting  i|H 
of  the  sflEcted,  who  showed  the  print  of  small  teeth  on  their  arms.  On  Api^| 
Xr.  Parris  took  for  his  text,  "'Han  not  I  chosen  you.  iteeht^  and  oiie  of  y^u^H 
det^.'^  Sarah  Cloyse,  eopposing  it  to  be  occasioned  by  Nurse*B  ease,  wboi^| 
Iter  diter,  went  out  of  ttie  meeting.  She  was,  presently  after,  complained  dH 
a  witch,  examined,  and  committed.  Elizabeth  Procter  was  charged  atioirt^| 
Mine  time :  her  husband,  as  erery  good  husband  would  have  done,  acoompa^| 
ber  to  her  examination,  bat  it  cost  the  poor  man  bis  life.  Some  of  the  &fll|^| 
cried  aai  upon  him  also,  and  they  were  both  committed  to  prison.  ^M 

Itistead  of  suspecting  and  sining  the  witnesses,  and  suffering  them  to  be  e^M 
examined,  the  authority,  to  say  no  more,  were  imprudent  in  making  use  ofi^l 
ing  questions,  and  thereby  putting  words  into  their  mouths  or  suffering  otheijH 
do  IL  Mr.  Parris  was  ovcr-offlcious ;  most  of  the  examinations,  alUiough  iA^| 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  magistrates,  were  taken  by  him.  ^M 

Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History,  introduces  mS 
amination  of  several  of  the  accused,  which  is  certified  by  John  Hawthonie^| 
John  Corwin,  AttiMtanU^  but  owing  to  prescribed  limits  they  are  here  omitM^| 

No  wonder  the  whole  country  was  in  a  consternation,  when  persons  of  a^| 
lives  and  unblemislied  characters  were  committed  to  prison  upon  such  sottW 
evidence.  The  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  an  accusation,  was  to  l)ecoMe  M 
accuser;  and  accordingly  the  number  of  the  afflicted  Increased  every  day,  andiln 
number  of  the  accused  in  proportion,  who  in  general  persisted  In  thvir  idik*- 
cency ;  but,  being  strongly  urged  lo  give  glory  to  God  by  their  confession,  tad 
intimation  l>eing  given  that  this  was  the  only  way  lo  save  their  lives,  and  tlidr 
friends  urging  them  to  it,  some  were  brought  to  own  their  guilt.  The  UrBtOOft- 
fession  upt)n  the  files  is  of  Deliverance  Hobbs,  May  11  th,  1692,  being  in  pri§i* 
She  owned  everything  she  was  required  to  do.  The  confessions  multiplieJ  ilif 
witclies ;  new  companions  were  always  mentioned,  who  were  immediately  lenl 
for  and  examined.  Thus  more  than  a  hundred  women,  many  of  them  of  ftir 
chamcters  and  of  the  most  reputable  families,  in  tlie  towns  of  Salem,  Bevfriyi 
Andover,  Billerica,  etc.,  w^erc  apprehended,  examined,  and  generally  commiwed 
to  prison.  The  confessions  being  much  of  the  same  tenor,  one  or  two  may  i^| 
for  specimens :  ^M 

''The  examination  and  confession  (8  Sept.  93,)  of  Mary  Osgood,  wlIlM 
Captain  Osgood  of  Andover<,  taken  before  John  Hawlliorne  and  oUier  iH 
Majesties  justices.  H 

*'She  confesses,  that  about  11  years  ago,  when  she  was  in  a  melnncholy  gtile 
ftad  conditton,  she  used  to  walk  abroad  in  her  orchard  ;  and  dpon  a  ccrtatn  »*«^ 
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■•aw  Uxe  ippearuiGG  of  a  cat,  at  tlte  end  of  xht  house,  which  yet  fibe  thoagbt 
pu  a  real  cat.     However,  at  tlmt  time,  it  diverted  her  from  praying  to  God,  and 
iasWad  thereof  she  prayed  lo  Uie  devil ;  about  which  lime  she  made  a  coveuaai 
nitti  the  devil,  who,  as  a  black  man,  came  Ut  her  and  preseuted  her  a  book,  upon 
which  she  hUd  Uer  finger  and  Ihut  lell  a  red  spot :  and  that  upon  her  signing,  the 
devil  told  her  he  wus  her  God,  and  that  she  should  serve  and  worship  lum,  and, 
ihebelifvej,  ahe  ojn&ented  to  it.     She  says  further,  that  about  two  years  agone, 
itie  was  carried  through  the  air,  in  company  with  deacon  Frye's  wife^  Ebenezer 
Biker's  Wife,  and  Goody  Tyler,  to  five-mile  pond^  wliere  she  was  baptized  by 
Ibe  devil,  who  dipped  her  face  in  the  water  and  luadc  her  renounce  her  former 
^ldaD,  and  told  her  she  must  he  hie,  soul  and  body,  forever,  nnd  that  she  mubt 
mm  him,  which  she  promised  to  do.     She  says,  the  renouncinpj  her  first  baptism 
WW  after  her  first  dipping,  and  that  she  was  iranaported  back  agftin  through  the 
lit,  in  company  with  the  forenunied  persons,  in  the  same  nmuner  as  she  went, 
ud  believes  they  were  carried  upon  a  pole.     Q.    How  many  persons  were  upon 
th«  pole  }    ^.  As  t  said  before  (viz.,  four  persons  and  no  more  but  whom  she 
M  named  above).     She  confesses  she  has  afflicted  three  persons,  John  Bawdy, 
Kirtiia  Bpraguo,  and  Bose  Foster^  and  that  she  did  it   by  pinching  her  bed 
dfiUia,  and  giving  consent  the  devil  should  do  it  iu  her  shape,  and  that  the  devil 
■■Jd  not  do  it  wiUiout  her  consent.     She  confesses  the  afliicling  persons  in  the 
MpU  by  the  glance  of  her  eye.     She  says,  as  she  was  coming  down  to  Salem  to 
Bpiamined,  she  and  the  rest  of  the  company  witli  her  stopped  at  Mr.  Phillips' 
Helrcsh  themselves,  and  the  altUcted  persons,  being  behind  them  upon  the  road, 
cwne  up  jost  as  she  was  mounting  again,  and  were  then  afflicted,  and  cried  out 
h«!!r,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  stay  until  they  were  all  past,  and  said  she 
looked  that  way  towards  them.     Q.  Do  you  know  the  devil  can  take  the 
of  an  ionocent  per^n  and  afflict?    A.   I  believe  he  cannot      Q,    Who 
(hi  you  this  way  of  witchcraft?    A.  Satan  (and  that  he  promised  her  abun- 
of  satisfaction  and  quietness  in  litr  future  Plate,  but  never  performed  any- 
:;  and  that  she  has  lived  more  miserably  and  monr  disconteuled  since,  tliau 
before).     She  confesses  further,  that  she  herself,  in  company  with  Goody 
cer,  Goody  Tyler,  and  Goody  Dean,  had  a  meeting  at  Mosea  Tyler's  liouse, 
Monday  night,  to  afflicts  and  that  she  and  Goody  Dean  carried  the  sluvpe  ol 
Dean,  the  mintntcr,  between  them,  to  make  persons  believe  that  Mr.  Dean 
iffiieted.     Q,  What  hindered  you  from  acconiprishjug  what  you  intended  ?    A. 
The  Lord  would  not  suffer  it  so  to  be,  that  the  devil  should  afflict  in  an  innocent 
FfTwn's  shape.     Q.  Have  yon  been  at  any  other  witch  meetings?    A.  I  know 
iKrtliIng  thereof,  as  I  shall  answer  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people;  (but 
■yd,  that  the  black  man  stood  before  her,  and  told  her  that  wlmt  she  had  con- 
was  a  lie ;  not willistan ding,  she  said  tliat  what  she  had  confessed  was  true, 
thereto  put  her  hand).     Her  husband  being  present,  was  a.sked  if  he  judged 
ife  to  be  any  way  discomposed.     He  answered,  that  having  lived  with  her 
>iig»  he  doth  not  judge  her  to  be  any  ways  diseomposed,  but  has  cause  lo  be- 
what  she  has  said  Is  true,     ,     .     .     When  Mistress  Oagorxl  was  tirfit  called, 
I  afflicted  Martha  Sprague  and  Rose  Poster,  by  the  glance  o\'  her  eyes,  and  re* 
them  out  of  their  fits  by  the  touch  of  her  hand.     Mary  Lacey,  Betty 
lion,  and  Hannah  Post  saw  Histresa  Osgood  afflicting  Sprague  and  Foster. 
The  said  Hannah  Post,  and  Mary  Lacey,  and  Betty  Johnson,  jun,,  an<l 
uid  Mar>'  Itichardson  were  afflicted  by  Mistress  <3agood,  in  the  time 
ut  i-i    r    r  I  .liriation,  and  recovered  by  her  tonchinij  of  llicir  hands. 
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*«  I  underwritten,  be'mg  appointed  by  authorityf  to  take  this  exammation,  fl 
ttsUt^'  upon  oatbf  taken  in  court,  that  this  is  a  trne  copy  of  the  substancQ  of  llfl 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  5  Jan.,  1691^-0.  The  within  Mary  O^gtxid  wufl 
amincd  before  their  Majesties  justloes  of  the  peace  in  Satem.  V 

^* Attest,  John  IIiqoikbok,  Just.  PeAee.*iH 

A  miserable  negro  woman,  charged  by  some  of  the  girls  with  afflicting  tbflH 
ccmfe^sf^di  but  was  cannmg  enough  to  bring  the  greatest  share  of  the  guUt  oftfl 
her  mistress :  ^ 

•*  Salem,  Monday,  July  4,  1693.  The  examination  of  Candy,  a  negro  wotafl 
before  Bartholomew  Gedney  and  Jolm  Ilawthorne,  Esqrs.  Mr.  Nicholas  NojH 
also  present :  ^ 

**Q.  Candy,  are  you  a  witch  ?  A.  Candy  no  witch  in  her  country.  Candfl 
mother  no  witch.  Candy  no  witch,  Barbados.  This  country,  mistress  gH 
Candy  witch.  Q.  Did  your  mislre&a  make  you  a  witcli  in  this  country  ?  fl 
Yes,  in  lids  country  mistress  give  Candy  witch.  Q,  What  did  your  mistreaM 
to  make  you  a  witch  ?  A.  Mistress  bring  book  and  pen  and  ink,  make  Cixfl 
write  in  it.  Q.  What  did  you  write  in  it  ?  A.  She  took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  upoM 
book  or  |>aper  made  a  mark.  Q.  How  did  you  afflict  or  hurt  these  folks,  wtiM 
are  the  puppets  you  did  it  with  ?  Slie  asked  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  she  wridfl 
»h(iw  or  tell ;  upon  wliich  she  had  liberty,  one  going  with  her,  and  she  prcwdfl 
broUK'jt  in  two  clouts,  one  with  two  knots  tied  in  it,  the  other  one ;  which  bdll 
»enn  by  Alary  Warren,  Deliverance  Hobbs,  and  Abigail  Hubbs,  ihey  were  gl<>H 
jiirriglited  and  fell  into  violent  fits,  and  all  of  them  said  that  the  black  maaiM 
Mrs.  ilawkea,  and  the  negro  stood  by  the  puppets  or  rags  and  pinched  thefln,iM 
Uion  they  were  afflicted,  and  whon  the  knots  were  untied  yet  they  continuedfl 
arnreiiaid.  A  bit  of  one  of  the  rags  being  set  on  fire,  the  afflicted  all  said  t&fl 
were  burned,  and  cried  out  dreadfully.  The  rags  being  put  into  water,  twofl 
Uie  forenaoied  persons  were  in  dreadful  fits,  almost  choked,  and  the  other  inB 
vliilt'iilly  running  down  to  the  river,  but  was  stopped.  V 

♦* Attest,  JoiiK  llAWTiroRjfE,  Just,  Peaoe,^ 

Mrs.  Hawkes,  the  mistress,  had  no  other  way  to  save  her  life  but  to  coqIH 
also*  m 

The  recantation  of  several  persons  in  Andover  will  show  in  what  manner  tbV 
ffero  brought  to  their  confessions : 

'*  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  inhabitants  of  Andover ;  when  ai  thrt 
horrible  and  tremendous  judgment  beginning  at  Salem  village  in  the  >'car  1^ 
Ijy  some  caiUed  witchcraft,  first  breaking  ftjrth  at  ilr.  Parris's  house,  sevenl 
young  persons,  being  seemingly  afflicted,  did  accuse  several  persons  for  afilidJi*? 
them,  and  ninny  there  believing  it  so  to  be,  wo  being  informed  that  if  a  person 
Wfti  sick,  the  afflicted  person  could  tell  what  or  who  was  the  cause  of  that  sick* 
ntisa  :  Joseph  Ballard,  of  Andover,  his  wife  being  sick  at  the  same  Ume,  he,  cItlJff 
fl'om  himself  or  by  the  advice  of  others,  fetched  two  of  the  persons  calletl  tlicif- 
(licied  persons,  from  Salem  village  to  Andover,  which  was  the  beginning  of  ttajj, 
dreadful  calamity  that  befell  ns  in  Andover,  believing  the  said  accusations  U)  V 
true,  sent  for  the  said  persons  to  come  together  to  the  meeting  house  in  AuJu'f'i^ 
the  afflicted  persons  being  there.     After  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  at  prayer,''"* 
were  blindfolded,  and  our  hands  were  laid  upon  the  afflicted  persons,  they  t>flH|fc 
U&  their  fits  and  falhng  into  their  fits  at  our  coming  into  their  presence,  as  tlfl 
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said  ;  And  some  led  us  and  laid  nur  bauds  upon  them,  and  then  they  said  they 
If  ere  well,  and  that  we  were  guilty  oi'  afflicting  them :  whereupon  we  were  all 
oeized  as  priioncra,  by  a  warrant  from  the  justice  of  tlie  peace,  and  forthwith 
canied  lo  8«lem.  And,  by  reason  of  that  Buddea  surprisal,  we  kuowiiig  our- 
aelTes  altog>eth€f  innocent  of  that  crime,  we  were  all  exceedingly  astonished  and 
«QULzed,  and  consternated  and  affrighted  even  out  of  our  reason ;  and  our  nearest 
and  dearcsl  relations,  seeing  us  in  that  dreadful  condition,  and  knowing  our 
great  danger,  apprehended  tliere  was  no  other  way  to  save  our  lives,  as  the  caee 
waa  then  circumstanced,  but  by  our  confessing  ouruelTes  to  be  such  and  such 
persona  as  the  afflicted  represented  us  to  be,  they,  out  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
persuaded  us  to  confess  what  we  did  confeia.  And  indeed  that  confession^  that 
it  is  said  we  made,  was  no  other  than  what  was  suggested  to  us  by  some  gentle- 
men, they  telling  us  that  we  were  witches,  and  they  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it, 
rhich  made  us  think  it  was  so ;  and  our  understandings,  our  reason,  our  faculties, 
lost  gone,  we  were  not  capable  of  judging  of  our  condition  ;  as  also  the  hard 
»ujes  tliey  used  with  us  rendered  us  incapable  of  makiug  our  defence,  but 
id  anything  and  everything  which  they  desired,  and  most  of  what  we  said  was 
It,  in  t'lfecL,  a  consenting  to  what  they  said.  Some  time  after,  when  we  were 
Jllcr  corajKised,  they  telling  us  what  we  had  confessed,  we  did  profess  that  we 
rcro  innocent  and  ignorant  of  sueli  tilings ;  and  we  hearing  that  Samuel  Ward- 
bod  renounced  his  confession,  and  quickly  after  condemned  and  executed, 
of  us  were  told  we  were  going  after  Wardwell. 

Maby  Osgood,  DELrvEUANCE  Dane,  Sarah  Wilson, 
Maut  Tilka,    Abigail  Baukkb,       IIannah  Tilek." 


The  testimonials  to  these  persons^  characters,  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Aiidover,  will  outweigh  the  credulity  of  the  juslicca  who  committed  them,  or  of 
tte  grand  jury  which  found  bills  against  them. 

Although  the  number  of  prisoners  had  been  increasing,  from  February  until 
tte  beginning  of  June,  yet  there  had  been  no  trials.     The  charter  was  expected 
fi©m  day  to  day,  and  the  new  constitution  of  government  to  take  place.     Soon 
■fter  its  arrival,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  appointed  for  the  trial 
^^  witchcr&fls.    By  the  charter,  the  general  assembly  aro  to  constitute  courts  of 
Justice,  and  the  goveruor  with  the  advice  of  the  council  is  to  nominate  and  sp- 
lint judges,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  etc.,  but  whether  the  gover- 
**'>r,  with  advioe  of  council,  can  constitute  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  without 
^*ithority  for  that  purpose  derived  from  the  general  assembly,  has  been  made  a 
ic'.stton ;  however,  this,  the  most  Important  court  to  the  life  of  the  subject  which 
Xt  was  held  in  the  province,  was  constituted  in  no  other  manner.     It  was 
>^ned  at  Salem,  the  first  week  in  June,     Only  one  of  the  accused,  Bridget 
lop,  alias  Oliver,  was  then  brought  to  trial.     She  had  been  charged  with 
'Ucticrafl  twenty  years  before.     The  accuser,  upon  liis  death-bed,  confessed  his 
n  guilt  In  the  accusation  ;  but  an  old  woman,  onoe  charged  with  being  a  witch, 
*•  never  afterwards  wholly  free  from  the  accusation,  and  she  being,  besides,  of  a 
^'^ctious  temper,  all  the  losses  the  neighbors  met  with  in  their  cattle  and  poultry, 
2|^d  aocidents  in  oversetting  their  carts,  etc.,  were  attributed  to  her  spite  against 
and  now  suffered  lo  be  testified  against  her.     This  evidence,  together  with 
leatimony  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  the  confessors,  what  they  had  heard  from 
i.jpectrcs  and  seen  of  her  spectre,  and  an  excrescence,  called  a  teat,  found 
her  bodj',  were  deemed  by  court  and  jury  plenary  proof,  and  she  vina  con- 
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Ticted,  and  on  Ihe  10th  of  June  executed.     The  further  trials  were  put  otT  to  llie 
adjournment,  the  80lb  of  June, 

At  ihe  first  trial,  there  was  no  oolonj  or  provincial  law  against  witchcmft  £| 
force.    The  statute  of  James  the  First  must  therefore  liave  heen  considered  m; 
force  in  the  province,  witchcraft  not  helug  an  offence  at  common  law.    Bel 
the  adjournment,  Ike  oUl  colony  law^  which  raalves  witchcraft  a  capital  oJ 
was  revived,  with  the  other  local  laws,  as  they  were  called,  and  made  a  Uw 
the  province. 

At  Ihc  adjournment,  June  30,  five  women  were  brought  upon  trial,  Sarah 
Rehcliah  Nurae,  Susannah  Martin,  EUjtabetii  How,  and  Sarah  Wilder. 

There  was  no  difficulty  with  any  but  Nurse.  She  was  a  member  of  the  cki 
and  of  a  good  character,  and,  as  to  her,  Ihe  jury  brought  in  their  verdict 
guiily ;  upon  which  the  accusers  made  a  great  clamor,  and  tlie  court  exprt?< 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict,  which  caused  some  of  the  jury  to  d^Mre  w 
go  out  again ;  niul  then  they  brought  her  in  guilty.  This  was  a  hard  case,  aadcu 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  executiun  of  (hs  law  and  juidee  in  mercy.  In  a  oipitll 
case,  the  court  often  refuses  a  verdict' of  guilty y  but  rarely,  if  ever,  sends  Ajufj 
out  again  upon  one  of  not  guilty.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  in  this  case  tbt 
jury  was  ordered  out  again  ;  but  itie  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  court  leoil 
to  have  been  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  same  effect, 

At  the  next  adjonnimcat,  August  5th,  George  Burroughs,  John  Procter,  aftJ 
Elizabeth  his  wile,  John  Willard,  George  Jacobs,  and  Martha  Carrier  were  ill 
brought  upon  trial  and  condemned,  and  all  executed  upon  the  19th  of  Augmt, 
except  £h7.abeth  Procter,  who  escaped  by  pleading  pregnancy. 

Burroughs  had  been  a  preacher,  several  years  before  this,  at  Salem 
where  there  had  been  fstnne  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  people 
terwards  he  became  a  preacher  at  Wells,  lu  tJie  province  of  Maine.  We  wffl 
a  little  more  particular  in  our  acamut  of  his  trial.  The  indictment  wa« 
follows : 

*'Anno  Regis  et  Regiiur,  etc,  quarto. 

**E$ts3i  n.  The  Jurors  for  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady  the  King  and  Qneefl, 
present,  that  George  Burroughs,  late  of  Falmouth,  in  the  province  of  Missadkfl^ 
setts  bay,  clerk,  the  nintli  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  oBTj 
sovereign  Lord  ami  Lady  W'illiam  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  En. 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King  and  Queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  etc., 
divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after,  certain  deteetablc  arts 
witchcrafts  and  sorceries ;  wickedly  and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised, 
exercised,  at  and  within  the  town  of  Salem^  in  tiie  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  iii» 
upon,  and  against  oue  Mary  Walcot  of  Salem  village,  in  the  county  of  EssflXt 
single  woman  ;  by  whidi  said  wicked  arts,  the  said  Mary  Walcot,  the  nintli  <!>/ 
of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  above  said,  aad  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  v<ll 
before  as  after,  was  and  ia  tortured,  aftUctod,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and  W^ 
mented,  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereii^n  Lord  and  Lady  the  King  and  Qorttii 
and  against  the  form  of  Uie  statute  ia  that  case  made  and  provided.  Eadorsrf 
Bllla  vera."  Three  other  bills  were  found  against  him  for  witchcrafts  up"* 
other  persons,  to  all  which  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  himself  upon  trial,  «*fc 

September  the  Uth,  MurtJui  Cory,  Mary  EHy^  Alka  Parker,  Ann  PudtOttt, 
Dorcas  Hoar,  and  Mary  Bradbury  were  tried,  and  September  ITlh,  Mar^^ 
Beott,  Wiimot  Head,  Samuel  Wardwell,  Mary  Parker^  Abigail  Falkner,  Rebek»il 
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limt%,  Mjuy  L.accy,  Aon  Fofltcr,  and  Abigail  Ilobbs,  and  all  received  sentcnoe 
if  de»ih.    Those  in  italics  were  executed  tbe  23d  rollowing. 

lltry  Esty,  who  was  aister  to  Nurse,  guve  in  to  Lbe  cuurt  a  petttioa;  in  wUicli 
^  layit  she  does  not  ask  bcr  own  life,  although  she  is  consciuua  of  her  inno- 
cence i  but  ptaya  Uiem,  berore  ihcy  condfma  any  more,  to  examine  tlie  conf'e&aiiig 
-vildae*  more  etridly ;  for  she  is  sure  they  Lave  belied  tlicmeelves  and  others, 
wliich  will  appear  in  the  world  to  which  Bbc  is  going,  if  it  ahoold  not  in  this 

V^  who  were  conderoned  and  not  cxecutcMl,  I  Bupptjise,  all  confesaed  their 
L   1  have  aecn  Ibe  confessions  of  several  of  them.     Wardwell  also  confessed, 
be  recanted  and  suffered.     His  own  wife,  as  well  as  his  daughter,*  accused 
bimtiid  saved  themselves.     There  are  many  instances,  amung  the  examination^ 
a  accusing  their  parents,  and  sf)me  of  parents  accusing  their  children. 
.i.<  only  instance  of  a  wife  or  husband  accusing  one  tlic  other,  and  surely 
tiikiii«tiuice  ought  not  to  have  been  sutlurcd.     I  shudder  while  1  am  relating  IL 
Ics  this  irregularity,  there  were  others  in  the  course  of  these  trials.     The 
lUid  in  the  Indictments  were,  witchcrartB  upon  particular  persons^  there  woa 
riilence  of  these  facts,  but  what  was  called  spectral  evidence,  which,  in  Ibe 
in  of  the  ministers,  was  insufficient ;  some  of  the  other  evidence  was  of  facta 
twenty  years  liefore,  which  had  uo  relation  to  those  with  which  Ihey  were 
jcd ;  and  some  of  them  no  relation  to  the  crime  of  witclicrafl.     Evidence  ia 
'idmitted,  even  against  the  general  cbaracler  of  persona  upon  ttm\,  uiik-ss  to 

i>unter  other  evidence  brought  in  favor  of  it ;  much  leas  ought  their  whole 
I  to  be  arraigned,  without  giving  lime  sufllcienl  for  defence. 
ilei  Cory  was  the  only  person,  besides  those  alre^idy  named,  who  suffered, 
ieeiog  the  fiile  of  all  who  had  put  themselves  upon  trial,  refused  to  plead; 
(he  Judges,  who  bad  not  been  careful  enough  in  observing  the  law  in  favor 
of  the  prisoners,  determined  to  do  it  against  this  unhapp3'  man,  and  he  had  judg- 
oipein^Jort  tt  dure  for  standing  mute,  and  was  pressed  to  death  ;  the  only 
jce  which  ever  was,  either  before  Una  time  or  ainco,  in  New  England.  In 
i&iges  of  tbe  world  superstitious  crcilulity  bus  produced  greater  cruelly  than  is 
^nctiied  among  tbe  Hottentots,  or  otlier  nations,  whose  belief  of  a  deity  is  called 
bqoettioii. 

Thia  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  happy  for  the  country^  sat  no  more.  Nine- 
Cub  persona  bad  been  executed,  all  asserting  their  innocence  ;  but  this  was  not 
■ng^  ^°  open  the  eyes  of  tbe  people  in  gcnuml.  The  jail  at  Salem  was  Ailed 
^ft  prisoners,  and  many  had  been  removed  to  other  jails  :  some  were  admitted 
^■[Miil  reserved  for  trial,  a  law  having  passed  constituting  a  supreme  standing 
fHplth  JQtlsdictioa  in  capital,  as  well  as  till  other  criminal  cases.  The  gen- 
Rooart  also  showed  their  zeal  against  witchcraft,  by  a  law  passed  in  the  words 
(■Tthe  italute  of  James  I.,  but  this  law  was  dis.ilIowcd  by  the  king. 

The  time,  by  law,  for  Jiolding  the  court  at  Salem,  was  not  imtil  January.  This 
Gkve  opportunity  for  consideration  \  and  this  alone  might  have  been  sufficient  for  a 
cltaage  of  opinions  and  measures,  but  another  reason  has  beea  given  for  it.  Ordi- 
■dly,  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  in  life  have  had  the  misfortune  to  1>e  charged 
^^  witchcrafts ;  and  although  many  such  had  suifererl,  yet  there  remained  in  prison 
^pmber  of  women,  of  aa  reputable  families  as  any  in  the  towaa  where  they  lived, 

^*1l»  dMj;til«r  ttpan  •  ivcoivd  taqoiry  deuleil  that  »fao  knew  ber  fHtlMr  ftbd  motber  to  be  wftcliM ;  lii« 
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and  several  persons,  of  aUH  superior  rank,  wero  liinted  at  by  tbo  pretended  b*-j 
witched,  or  by  the  confessing  witcliea,    Bonie  had  been  puWiuly  named.    DwUff ' 
Bradstrect^  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of  presidcol  Dtd>j 
ky's  conncil,  and  who  waa  son  to  the  wi^rthy  old  Governor,  then  living,  founi  i 
H  necsBMary  to  ab8c<rud.    Having  been  remiss  in  prosecuting,  he  liad  been  cltftrfMJ 
by  some  of  the  afflicted  &s  a  confederate.     IliB  brother^  John  BrA 
forced  lo  fly  also.     Calcf  says  it  was  inttmaled  that  8ir  Witliam  Phip^ 
among  the  nccused.     It  is  certain,  tlmt  one  who  pretended  to  be  l*- 
Boston,  where  the  infection  was  beginning  to  spread,  charged  the  ^ 
the  colony  of  Connecticut, 

At  the  court  in  January,  the  grand  jury  fonnd  bills  against  about  50  for' 
craft,  one  or  two  men,  the  rest  women  ;  but  upon  trial,  they  were  all  acquit 
except  three  of  the  worst  characters,  tind  those  the  Governor  reprieved  for 
king's  mercy.    All  that  were  not  brouifht  upon  trial  he  ordered  to  be  disc 
Bach  a  jail  delivery  was  tnado  in  this  court  aa  has  never  been  known  at  aay  otl 
time  in  New  England. 

PRIMITIVE  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  in  favor  of  making  "Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  the  met 
of  the  colony ;  and  after  consultation,  Governor  "Winthrop,  and  the  mi>\i 
agreed  to  settle  lliere,  and  streets  and  squares,  and  market  places,  were  dtily  i 
veyed  and  laid  out.  In  the  spring  of  lOHl,  Mr.  Dudley  and  others  commc 
building.  Governor  WintUrop  had  set  up  the  f>amo  of  a  house,  but  stvjii 
changed  his  mind,  and  rcrnnvcd  it  In  Roston.  Mr.  Dudley  finished  his 
and  moved  inlo  it  with  his  family.  The  first  bouses  were  rude  stracturei, 
roofs  covered  with  thatch,  the  fire-places  generally  made  of  rough  stones,  an^i 
chimneys  of  boards,  plastered  with  clay.  Tlic  settlers  were  publicly  enjoined* 
avoid  all  superfluous  expense,  in  order  that  their  money  might  be  reserrcd 
any  unforeseen  necessities.  Mr.  Dudley  having  finished  Us  house  with  A  Ht 
more  regard  to  domestic  comfort,  exposed  himself  to  public  censure.  At  a 
Ing  of  the  Governor  and  Tissistanta,  he  was  told,  that  '*he  did  not  well  to 
such  cost  alwjut  nainscoling  and  adorning  his  bouse,  in  the  beginning  of  a; 
tion,  both  in  regard  lo  the  expense,  and  the  example."  Dudley's  answer 
that  it  was  for  the  warmth  of  liia  house,  and  the  charge  was  little,  "irfnj" 
daphmrdi  naUed  to  (he  wad  in  the  f&rm  of  waiuMc^V* 


THE   MEN  OP  -seventy-six;* 

In  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Mtiss.,  Deacon  Cleveland  and  another  U 
ing  member  of  the  church  had  been  selected,  for  their  positions  in  the  centre 
the  valley  iiiid  of  llie  village,  to  spread  the  note  of  alarm.    The  son  of  the  di 
a  young  man  only  17  years  of  age  at  the  time,  gave  to  a  friend  of  the  vrrilef ! 
description  of  the  reception  of  the  news  in  that  little  village. 

One  quiet  Sabbath  morning,  when  all  was  still,  as  it  ever  was  in  that 
valley  on  that  holy  day,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  report  of  a  mu&ket 
going  out  lo  ascertain  what  it  meant,  ho  saw  his  father  in  the  back  yanl  with 
discharged  piece  in  his  hand.  Before  be  had  time  to  express  his  wonder,  anot 
report  broke  the  slillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  as  the  smoke  curled  np  \m 
damp  atmosphere^  he  saw  in  the  neighboring  yard  one  of  tho  chief  pillars  of 
church,  standing  with  his  musket  in  kia  band.     He  paused  astounded,  not  kn< 


tT3 

■I  irbal  RWfViI  i»Urii£tme]ioii  thin  stntoge  event  porioiidcd,  He  nlA  tinl  ba 
kMJfht  UjaI  iI)^  Ju<jgmcnt  daj  hiul  come.  But  in  n  tvw  inoiumits  lie  noiloini 
htarrjin^'  nJloii^  tlip  hitherto  desirrled  stro^t,  with  wimpmH  In 
by  one  they  ciilcfed  hU  futht^r**  gate,  and  grahetcd  mi  tlu*  low  llooil.  Tllj6 
ling  eye  and  fltiihed  cb<^;k  told  Chat  iscim^nuiig  evcnlfui  liml 

WU«D  tho  roport  of  Hiemc  Iwo  luoBkeU  ecliocJ  «it^^  tl]«  Mn'eot  taI1«7  of  the 
mtc  and  tip  ilie  luljMH^nt  nkii^M.^  Uic  sturdjr  ftkrmcrs  krie«r  whtlH 
Tta  fftUier,  jtist  prf^panag  t^r  tlie  dutlei  of  ibe  etnti ctutiry,  hvanl  it,  ftnd,  flinging 
nUfl  liiiBftbbmth  gAnurnU,  tn^iily  rtrBumtHl  hh  watk-d&y  drc&s,  and  taking  down 
Mi  WMkiti  Hn^tiwl  hit  wtftt  and  ddldmi  In  one  long  farewell  embnce  to  his 
kMM,  ttMtt  taraed  fkwn  tbe  borne  be  might  nerer  see  again.  The  yonng"  man 
,  WIed on Ue knfliieMk; a^ Mid eobs and toam ehatthe Hltle ik^ 
'  Hb,  Ibe  flfv  la  bia  eje  drying  np  tbe  tears  as  ihst  aa  they  welled  to  the  aorllue. 
ittoqgb  tho  biatrtbMTed  with  emoUon^'the  step  was  firm  and  tbe  brow  bait 
Mdrenlnle. 

h  s  ibbrt  tfaae  tlie  }|ttle  pordi  was  crowded  with  men.  A  moment  after,  0r. 
ten,  tbe  pastor,  waa  seen  slowly  descending  the  hill  towards  the  iame  place  of 
.letdrnvDOB^  ft  yf»f.%  pqidt  j4Hii|y  morning,  and  as,  wUh  hb  mnhrella  oisr  his 
M,  aad  lbe,Bihl9  mfdar  bis  arm,  be  entered  the  dotard,  his  beneTole^jt  face 
iyicriid  tba  ennttoik  tiwt  waa  rtraggnng  within.  He,  too,  knew  the  meaning 
itptam  shol^i  thtf  wen  fhe  elgnak  agreed  upon  to  inlbrm  the  minnte-men  of 
JNttridgt  ijiit  »bete  hiatbwft  la  tba  Beat  bad  obised  with  tt>e  foe  hi  battle.-  He 
Mdfd  1hea|t|ii,  anfl,  npanlngtbJiBU^et  read  a  fi!W,appiopriate  patsegei,  and 
jMB  leat  ap  a  terant  prayer  to  Hearan.  When  he  ccniied,  the  rattling  of  arms 
am  bmd.  ▲  Aort  and  aolemli  Ueaslng  dosed  the  imprcsstve  scene,  and  before 
0  d'dodc  twenty  men,  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  muskets  on  thehr  ahoiil- 
kn,  hsd  started  on  foot  for  Boston,  nearly  900  miles  distant. 

Ob,  bow  deep  down  in  the  consciences  of  men  had  the  principles  of  that  strog- 
#e  sank,  when  they  made  thoee  Puritans  forget  the  solemn  dnties  of  the  sanc- 
tauy  for  the  higher  dnties  of  *  the  hattle-fleld.  They  had  been  taught  from  the 
idpH  that  it  was  the  caose  of  God,  and  they  took  it  up  in  the  flill  belief  they  had 
Ui  Uesung  and  his  promise.  Bach  scenes  as  these  were  enacted  every  wherCf 
nd  from  the  consecrating  hand  of  the  man  of  God  went  forth  the  thousand  sepa- 
ate  liands  thai  soon  after  met  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  smoky 
idgfau  of  Banker  Hill 
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.rea 1,300  Square  Mites^ 

Pinniliition  in  1860, 174,620 

Population  in  1870, 217,356 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  in  the  Union.    It 
[tuated  between  41^  18'  and  42*"  N.  latitude,  and  71°  8'  and  7V  5i 
V.  longitude.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Massjwhuisett 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Coonetiicw 
ItK  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  47  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  37  miles. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Natragaiisei  Bay  divides  the  State  into  two  unequal  portioi 
entei"!*  the  extreme  eastern  part,  and  extends  inland  for  30  mih 
northerly  direction.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  has  a 
snfHoient  to  acc<jinmodate  the  largest  vessels.  It  abounds  in  go5 
harbors,  of  which  the  harlxir  of  Newport  is  the  finest,  and  is  uqshi 
passed  by  any  in  the  world. 

The  bay  is  about  12  miles  wide,  is  thickly  studded  with  the  mos 
picturesque  islmids.  Different  names  are  given  its  various  parte:  11) 
upper  part  ia  aille<l  Providence  Bay ;  the  northeastern  part,  Biish 
Bay ;  just  «ist  of  wlii'^h  is  Mount  Ho[)e  Bsiy,  separated  from  ProvidciK 
and  Bristol  bays  by  a  V>ng,  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  Bnst 
*'«junty.  Providence,  at  the  extreme  northern  end,  and  New[)ort 
the  aouttjcrn  end  of  Narraganset  Bay,  are  the  capitals  of  tlie  State. 

Bhek  I»ianff,  ^y^^g  i"   the  Atlantic  Ocean,,  10  miles  south  of  t 
mainland,  btdongs  to  this  State. 

Rhode  Iskifulf  lying  «^ar  about  the  centre  of  Narraganset  Bay^ 
the  principal  island  belonging  to  the  StatCj  and  has  given  ita 
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to  the  whole  Commonwealth,  It  is  excseedingly  beautiful  in  forma- 
tion; is  (lelightfullv  sihjated,  and  covers  an  area  of  37  square  miles, 
Wing  15  miles  long,  anil  about  3J  njiles  wide.  It  contains  the  city 
of  Newport,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  summer  resorts  in  the 
UoioD. 

Oaiionumij   Prudence^   and    several    other    small    islands    lie    iA 
the  bar. 
The  Rivers  of  Rhode  Island  arc  small.     The  principal  are  the 
and  the  Patotuxd.    The  former  flows  into  Narraganset  Bay 
the  eost  of  Providence,  while  the  latter  and  its  tributaries  drain 
Itbe  soathem  and  western  parts  of  the  8tate.     The  Pawtuoket  has  a 
m\  of  50  feet  at  the  town  of  Pawtuoket.     Alwve  this  fall,  it  is  culled 
[iiie  Blackstone ;   and  below  it,   the   Scekonk.     Tlie   Taunton  MitHr 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  fram  Massachusetts.     These 
im»  all  possess  admirable  water-power, 
Aloug  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay,  the 
of  Uie  State  is  level ;  but  as  it  recedes  westward  and  north- 
it  be(*oraes  billing,  although  there  are  no  elevations  in  any  part 
writing  tlie  name  of  mountains.     Mount  Hope,  in  the  eastern  part, 
lie  Woonsocket  Hill:*,  in  the  northern  part,  and  Hopkins' Hill,  about 
ceotiG  of  the  State,  arc  the  principal  elevations. 

MIXERAKS. 

Rhode  Island  possesses  very  few  minerals.  Anthracite  coal  has 
ih  found,  but  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  Iron, 
ustoue,  marble,  and  serpentine  also  exist  to  a  limited  extent, 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Massachusetts,  except  that  the  imme- 
ite  proximity  of  the  sea  does  much  to  mitigate  the  extrcines  of  cold 
tiic  winter  and  of  heat  in  the  summer,  with  which  the  Bay  State  is 
Ikted;  so  that  Rliode  Inland  is,  perhajjs,  iu  this  respect,  the  meet 
It  of  all  the  New  England  Slates. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  some  places  the  soil  is  passably  fertile,  but  in  others  it  requires 
most  careful  and  laborious  cnltivatioiK  On  the  islands  it  is  richer 
on  the  mainland.  Dairy  farming  and  grazing  occupy  the  atlen- 
of  the  prijicipal  portion  of  the  a^riicultural  class. 
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Id  1869,  there  were  iq  the  State  335^128  acres  of  improved  land^ 
and  186,096  acres  of  unimproved.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  lli^ 
State  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows : 

Cash  value  of  faniis  (estimated},  .    .     ....  $25,000,000 

Value  of  farmiug  implements  and  machinery 

(estimated), $850,000 

Number  of  horses,    ...........  9,l:i0 

"          asses  and  mules, 20 

*'  milch  cows,    .     .  • 28,180 

other  cattle 21,430 

sheep, 34,320 

*'           swine, 21,9*30 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $2,942,144 

Bushels  of  wheat,     .    ,    . 8,600 

rye 31,000 

Indian  com,    . -     .  440,000 

o:it8, 2.50,000 

"           Irish  potatoes, 770,000 

Imrley 55,000 

Poimda  of  wool,       ©0,699 

butter, 1,021,767 

*'           cheese, lHl,5U 

Tons  of  hay, 71,000 

Value  of  orchaM  products $83,*j9t 

'*          market  ^rdeu  products,      ....  $14i\(561 

*^           home-made  manufactures,   ....  §7,824 

"           slaughtered  animals, $713,725 

COMMERCE. 

Rhode  Island  is  actively  engaged  in  commerce,  both  foreign  anJ 
douicstic.  During  the  year  1861,  the  total  value  of  its  exports  wi» 
^255,297,  and  of  the  importi?  ^643,652.  In  1862,  the  tonm^^e  owned 
in  the  State  was  41,671,  of  which  11,440  was  registered  tonnage, 
30|231  enrolled  licensed,  of  which  5064  was  steam  tonnage. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  State  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  its  streams  fuiP 
nishiiig  water-power  unsurpa.'^sed  by  any  in  New  England,  The  first 
cotton-mill  ever  erected  in  this  country  was  built  in  Rhode  Island. 
By  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  1160  establishments  in  the  State 
devotetl  to  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  nieclianic  arts.  They  em- 
ployed 33,200  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $23,300,000,  c*onsumed  raw 
material  worth  $23,400,000,  and  yielded  an  annual  prwlnct  of  $47,- 
50(J,000.  There  were  135  cotton  factories,  employing  5474  male, 
and  6615  female  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $11,500,000,  consuming  raw 
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Kfllenal  worth  $3/281^000^  and  returning  an  annual  product  of  $12^- 
■58,657.  Tbere  were  131  woollen  factories,  employing  2483  male, 
Buiii  15^8  female  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $2,986,000,  consuming  raw 
Pmaterial  worth  ^3,920,155,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  (6^- 
I    599,280.    The  other  niEDufauturce  were  as  follows : 

Value  of  steam  engine?*  and  macliinery,      .    .    ,$1,068,825 

**  agricultural  injplementis,      117,845 

"  sawed  and  planed  luiiiber^  17U,<M»0 

"  flour,  ..,.!.., 510,0»KI 

I                *•  aewing  machines,    .    .    .    , 9<),000 

L              "  boots  and  shoes, ai^S^d^Q 

■  ♦'  furmture, 217,472 

■  "  jewelry,  silver  ware,  etc.,     .    .    .    .    .  3,0t)6,67« 

1  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

H<^l86o,  there  were  152  miles  of  railroad  completed  in  the  State 
^wKhode  Island^  which  had  been  coniitructed  and  ef|uipped  at  a  cost 
of$5,0U,OOO.     Providence  and  Newport  have  railway  communica- 
tion with  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
tJoioD.    Railroads  also  connect  the  principal  towns  of  the  State. 

■  EDUCATION, 

H  Tliere  is  a  permanent  school  fund  which,  in  1868,  amounted  to 
■112^685.  The  public  scliools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Be  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  aufl  arc  immediately 

■  charge  of  the  local  school  committees^  who  perform  the  duties 
Body  explained  in  connection  with  the  committees  of  the  other 
Btes,  There  was  a  Normal  School  in  o|>eration  until  1865,  but  it 
Bb  abolished  in  that  year.  Eiforts  are  now  being  made  to  revive  it, 
PW  in  the  meantime  the  State  provides  for  the  education  of  teachers 
f  to  oertain  Acatiemies. 

I  In  1867,  there  were  400  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  atten- 
Bbce  was  as  follows:  in  the  gummer,  24,953  pupils;  in  the  winter, 
B,780;  average  sammer  attendance,  19,972;  average  winter  atten- 
ibce,  23,720. 

•  The  only  collc^  in  the  State  is  Brown  Unircrmhf,  founded  in  1764. 
Bluis  schools  of  agriculture  and  science  connected  with  it,  and  is  in  a 
PRrishing  condition.     There  are,  also,  a  few  academies  in  prosperous 

tSQWlitloD. 

Ill  1860,  there  were    in    Rhode   Island   302  libraries,  containing 
lfid,419  volumes — 169  being  public  libraries. 
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There  were,  in  the  same  year,  5  dailj-^  1  eemi- weekly,  19  weei 
newspapers,  and  1  monthly  periodical,  publisheil  in  thia  State,    Their 
aggregate  aQnual  circulation  was  6,289,280  copies, 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  J^aie  Prison  is  located  at  Providence.  It  ts  provided  mii  % 
library,  and  religious  services  are  Iield  regularly  in  the  chapeh  Tlie 
number  of  convicts  in  prison,  in  1868,  was  59v 

T/ie  Reform  School  at  Providence,  is  not  a  State  institiittoii^  thotigli 
the  Legislature  makes  a  liberal  donation  to  it  for  board  of  inmatrt 
sent  there  from  locsilities  outside  of  Providence,  It  receives  botb 
sexes  I  and  after  educating  them,  provides  for  their  eatablishmeut  in 
some  useful  trode. 

Rhoile  Island  has  no  publio  asylum  for  the  insane.  Patients  m 
matntained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  tlie  Butfcr  A^lumf  at  Prov 
deuce,  and  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asyhinis  of  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont, Patients  are  also  supported  by  Rhode  Island  in  the  Dejif  an«f 
Dumb  Asyhim  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  and  in  the  Perkins  Institittioa 
for  the  Blind,  at  Boston. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  total  value  of  church  property  in  1860,  was  $3,308,350. 
were  310  churehes  in  the  State,  in  the  same  year. 


^  FINANCES. 

The  State  debt,  in  1870,  amounted  to  $2,927,500.     The  reccii 
c^  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1868  were  $397,736,  and  the  expeadi7>^ 
tures  $257,81 7,  leaving  a  balance  of  $139,919,  ,  The  State  debt  is  dt 
entirely  on  account  of  the  late  war. 

In  1868,  there  were  62  National  Banks  in  Rhode  Island^  witli  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $20,364,800. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Every  male  citizen,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  au4j| 
the  town  six  months,  and  who  owns  real  estate  worth  $134,  or 
$7  per  annum,  and  every  native  male  citi^n^  twenty H>Qe  yearn 
who  hag  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  six  months  in  the  towflT 
who  is  duly  registered,  and  has  paid  a  tax  of  $1|  or  done  militi* 
duty  within  tlie  year,  is  entitled  to  vote. 
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The  i-njvtriitiH  lit  «(i  the  State  is  confidetl  to  a  Governor,  Lieatonant- 

>verDor,  a  Leginlature,  Secretary  af  State,  Tiijasurcr,  aud  Attornej- 

i),  wh<J  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people  on  tiie  first  Wednee- 

If  of  April,  and  hold  offioe  for  one  year,  commencing  from  the  last 

'oesday  in   May. 

The  Senate  oonsists  of  the  Lieutenaui-Grovenior  and  one  member 
each  of  the  34  towns  of  the  State,  aud  is  presidtnl  over  hy  the 
ruvernor-     The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  72  members, 
'he  Legislature  meets  regularly  at  Newport  on  the  last  Tuesduy  in 
ly,  and  holds  an  adjourned  session  at  Providence,  the  next  January, 
The  judiciary  is  comprised  of  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a 
Ihief  Justice,  and  three  AEsoeiate  Justices.     It  has  exclui^lve  power 
try  all  indictments  for  crimes  for  which  the  penalt)-  is  imprison- 
JDt  for  life. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  held  in  each  county,  by  one  of  the 
stices  of  the  Supreme  Court|  at  stated  times.  The  capitals  of  the 
lie  are  Providence  and  Newport. 

purposes  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  6  counties, 

HLSTORY. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  scttleil  in  16^6,  by  Roger  Williams  and 
fiveaaBociates,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Massachusetts  for  express- 
ing opinions,  upon  political  and  religious  mattern,  adverse  to  those 
^lertainetl  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Bay  Colony.  They  fixed  their 
al>ode  at  the  head  of  Narragaoset  Bay,  and  called  tlie  name  of  their 
^ttlement  Providence,  "in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Gofls  merci- 
M  providence  to  him  (Williams)  in  his  distress/'  This  colony  was 
planted  uj>on  the  basis  of  entire  freedom  in  religious  opinions  and 
'itterances.  In  1637,  William  Coddington  and  IS  others,  having  been 
vanished  from  Massachusetts,  for  their  religious  opinions,  joined  Wil- 
ItJinis,  and,  by  his  advice,  purchased  the  island  of  Aquctneck  (Rhode 
IslajKl)  from  the  Indians,  and  settled  upon  it,  founding  Newport  and- 

'  'iiouth.  A  thinl  settlement  was  made  at  Warwick,  in  1642,  and 
iroe  settlements  began  and  continued  to  receive  fresh  accessions 
*^ni  the  Bay  Colony.  In  1642,  Williams  went  to  England,  and  the 
**^ttyear  secured  a  jwtent  for  the  United  Government  of  Providence, 
-^^wport,  and  Portsmouth,  but  the  patent  was  not  accepted  until  1647. 
^^<x>ntinued  in  force  until  1663,  when  the  province  was  rcorgaUized 
'^ftder  a  new  charter,  granted  by  Charles  IL,  which  formally  estab- 
'iW  the  colony  of  '*  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
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ThiM  charter  continued  to  be  the  sole  Constitution  of  Rhode  Isimii 
niuil  tho  ytnvr  1842,  when  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Tho  folony  ct^iuinued  to  grow  and  prf>s]>er,  but  sui!cpe<l  severely  t 
tho  hfindit  of  the  savages  during  King  Philip's  war,  in  which  straggl* 
Pr<>vldi*nce  was  burned,  as  were  many  houses  in  other  parts  of  tli 
proviiioe.  Philip's  prineipul  strongliold  was  in  this  State,  in  th^^ 
wwntiip  near  Mount  Ilo|>e.  He  was  killed  there  in  August,  167^^  * 
Tlin  ^rc^t  buttle  which  destroyed  the  Narragansets  as  a  nation^  loeP'  ^ 
piling  ill  a  Rwnnip  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State.  Rhode  Islan^^ 
wu«  op[H)(ftHi  U)  the  policy  of  exterminating  the  Indiaui^^tipon  whid^^ 
Coitnet'tirut  and  Massachusetts  had  decided,  and  was  not  even  com^  ^ 
IWiIImI  iti  npinl  to  the  war  by  those  colonies. 

In  HJHIi,  Sir  Kdnnind  Andres  was  appointed  Governor-General  o" 
N*fW  ICnghtrHl     One  uf  his  first  acts  was  to  abrogate  the  charter 
Hhofht   I«land|  and  rt^hice  the  province  to  a  mere  county,  which  bt 
f>vi?rni»d  by  Win  own  crejitnrcs.     Upon  his  downfall,  the  niagtstnl 
i'rtC<tniis«'4l  tli*>  colonial  government  under  the  charter, 
Mho«b«  I«l«nd  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  various  wars  with  tl» 
'"iiiJi    i)i    Aincrira.     Htir  troops  distinpiiFhed   themselves   in  t\w^ 
[ktt  iiiMin  l^ouiHburg,  C^ai>e  Breton,  Crown  Point,  and  C^wcgo,  an^ 
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:b  the  varions  expeditions  against  Canada.  In  1756^  there  were  50 
HiTateerBy  jnanned  by  over  1500  men,  belonging  to  this  colony,  and 
kpa.  Tliey  were  employed  along  the  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
^ke  they   inflicted   considorable  damage   upon  the  commerce  of 

"'  The  colony  was  warm  in   its  resistance  of  the  injustice  of  Great 

Britain^  aiKl   gave  a  lilieral  support  to  tlie  Revolution,     Privateers 

Here  srnt  out  from,  and  government  cruisers  ecjuipped  in  the  ports 

~        ,  and  a  full  complement  of  men  was  furnished  to  the  con- 

n-.ty.     General  Greene,  of  the  army,  and  Captains  Whipple 

'tK>t,  of  the  navy,  were  natives  of  Khodo  l8]an<l,    Tiie  harbors 

•long  the  Narraganset  Bay  were  of  the  grc^atest  importance  to  the 

^       *       1^  at  the  outset  of  the  striigglc.     In  Deeenjber,  1776,  Sir 

lijn,  the  British  commander,  mrupied  the  island  of  Rhode 

hhmi,  and  held  Newport  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 

!r  greater  part  of  the  State  in  a  continual  terror.     In  the  fall 

-^j  an  unsuctx?fisfu!  eJlbrt  \vm  made  by  an  Anieri^.'an  army,  aided 

kf  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Oras*e,  to  drive  the  enctny  away. 

JMe  in  1779,  Clinton  evacuated  NewjKirt,  and  concentrated  his  forces 

PnTew  York,  and  the  next  year  the  fleet  and  army  of  Count  de  Ro- 

dbambeaa  reached  Newpcjrt  from  France. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the:  13  original  States  to  ratify  the 
yidfiral  Constitution,  and  waa  not  admitted  into  the  Union  until  the 
IWiof  May,  1790. 

'  The  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  1812,  was  won  by  a  Rhode  Island 
Qiander  (Oliver  H,  Perry),  whose  force  was  principally  made  up 
dCRhocJe  Island  Beamen. 
la  1842,  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  liaving  become 
fable,  a  portion  of  the   peo[)!e,  known   as   the  *^  suffrage   party," 
ly.fnimed  a  new  constitution,  and  proceedt^l  to  elect  a  legisla- 
and  Governor,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  State.     They  were  led 
Thomas  W.  Dorr,  their  pretended  governor,  .and  endeavored  to. 
their  authority  by  force  of  arms.     They  were  dispersetl  by 
troops.     The  pniper  authorities  then  summoned  a  conven- 
It  met  in  Sej>tcmber,  1842,  and  adopted  the  present  Consti- 
of  the  State,  which  was  ratified  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
people  in  1843. 

the  late  war,  Rhotle  Island  c(»ntnbute<l  25,355  men  to  the 
ry  rervice  of  the  Union. 


V«: 
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CITIES  AXD  TO\VNS. 

The  cities  ami  lowus  of  importance,  besides  the  capitaUi  are,  Smit 
field,  North  Pravideiico,  Warwi<rk,  Bristol,  South  KiDgston,  CoveDtr/pj 
East  Greenwich,  and  Fawtueket. 

PROVIDENCE, 

In  Providence  county,  is  the  largest  city,  and  one  of  the  oapitabrf 
the  8txite.     It  is  situatetl  at  the  head  of  navigation  on   Niirraj 
Bay,  43  mi  lea  south-southwest  of  Boston. 

*^  It  is  oije  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  New  England,  and  is 
passed  only  Uy  Boston  in  wealth  anil  population.     It  is  ph 
situated  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  calh^ 
dence  Riven     It  is  an  ancient  town,  dating  as  far  Ijack  as  IGi 
when  its  founder,  Roger  Williams,  driven  from  the  domain  of 
chusctta,  sought  here  that  religious  liberty  which  was  denied  MaJ 
elsewhere. 

"  This  city  makes  a  charming  picture  seen  from  the  approach  hj\ 
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the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  wliiclj  it  encircles  on  the 

ii<»rth   by  its  business  quarter,  rising  beyond  and  rather  abruptly  to  a 

lofty  terrace,  where  the  quiet  and  gratefully  shaded  {Streets  are  filled 

ridi  dainty  cottages  and  fmndsoiue  mansions.     Providence  was  once 

very  important  commercial  depot,  its  rich  ships  crossing  all  seas,  and 

&t  the  preseiit  day  the  city  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  manidac- 

tnnog  and  cjommercial  enterprise.     In  the  former  de}>artnient  of  hu- 

•chievement  it  early  took  the  leatl,  which  it  still  keeps,  the  first 

tton-miU  which  was  built  in  America  being  still  in  use,  in  its  sub- 

"iiTban  village  of  Pawtucket,  aud  some  of  the  heaviest  mills  and  print- 

iworks  of  the  Union  being  now  in  operation  within  its  limits.     It  has 

aldo  extensive  manufactories  of  machinery  and  jewelry.     Tlie  wnrk- 

shopof  the  American  Screw  Company  are  the  best  appointed  oi  their 

kind  in  the  country.    The  total  capital  invested  here  in  manufactures 

ta  upwards  of  $10^000,000. 

"  Providence  is  the  seat  of  Brown  University,  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional establishments  in  America.  It  was  founded  in  Warren,  Rhode 
Island,  iji  1764,  and  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  Its  library  is 
v«ty  large  and  valuable,  and  is  remarkably  rich  in  rare  and  costly 
Works, 

''Rhode  Island  Hospital,  now  progressing  towards  completion  in  the 
fiottthwestern  suburb,  will  be  one  of  the  linest  structures  in  the  State. 
The  entire  cost,  including  grounds,  will  exceed  a  quarter  million  of 

"The  Athenaeum  has  a  fine  reading-room,  and  a  collection  of  29,000 
Wks.  The  Provjtlence  Historical  Sw.'iety,  incorporated  1822,  has  a 
Hbrary  of  .4000  volumes.  The  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  upon 
tbe  banks  of  Seckonk  River,  is  an  admirable  institution,  otn-npying 
Wge  and  imposing  edifices.  In  the  same  part  of  the  city,  and  lying 
^Iw  apon  the  Seckonk  River,  is  the  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  a  spot  of 
^t  niral  beauty.  There  are  upwards  of  60  public  sciiools  in  Provi- 
dcDce,  in  which  instruction  is  given  to  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
*in<l  pupils.  The  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  Poor  stands  u}ion  an  elevated 
w.ngc  of  land  east  of  the  river.  In  the  same  vicinage  is  the  yearly 
nieeting  boarding-school,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
l^orm  School  txicupies  the  large  mansion^  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
<^t\',  formerly  known  as  the  Tockwotton  House.  The  Home  for  Aged 
(•l^'omen  and  the  Children's  Friend  Society  are  worthy  a  visit.  1'he 
Cu«tonJ-House  (Post-Office,  and  United  States  Courts)  is  a  handsome 
ranite  structure,  and  one  of  the  principal  architactural  ornaments  of 
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the  dty.     Tlie  railroad  depot,  some  of  the  banks,  and  many  of  Hti 

clmrt^hes  of  Providence,  are  imposing  structures.  The  railways  di- 
verging from  Providence,  are  the  Providence  and  Worcester,  43  milesy 
to  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill,  123  miles,  to 
Waterbury,  Coim. ;  Boston  and  Providence,  and  Stoniogton  and  Provi- 
dence, 62  miles,  to  New  London ;  and  the  Providence,  Warren  and  Bri^ 
tol.  LT|x>n  the  immediate  edge  of  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  a  charniiog 
bay  in  the  Seekonk  River,  stands  the  famous  What  Cheer  Rock,  whtll 
the  founder  of  the  city,  lioger  Williams,  landed  from  the  Mn  -  *  : 
setts  side,  to  make  the  first  stittlement  here. 

**At  Hunt's  Mill,  3  or  4  miles  distant,  is  a  beautiful  brook  mth  i 
picturesque  little  cascade,  a  drive  to  which  is  among  the  mor^ 
evening  pleasures  of  the  Providence  |>eople  and  their  guests, 
I'Eau  is  the  name  of  a  pictures<|Ue  and  spacious  summer  hotel,  ptirchid 
upon  a  high  terrace  4  raiUs  below  the  city,  overlooking  the  bay  aod 
its  beauties  for  many  raiies  around. 

**  Gras|)ee  Point,  below,  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Narrnganset, 
was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  during  the  Revolution.  Some  citizens  of 
Providence,  after  adroitly  beguiling  an  obnoxious  Rritish  reveutu 
craft  upon  the  treacherous  bar,  stole  down  by  boats  in  the  night  iod 
settletl  her  business  by  burning  her  to  the  wat^r^s  e<lgc.**  * 

Providence  contains  many  handsome  builtlings,  both  public 
private.     There  ai'e  54  churches,  35  banks,  27  public  schools, 
7  oc  8  newspaper  establishments  in  the  city.     It  is  supplied 
water,  and  lighted  with  gas.     Street  railways  connect  the  pro 
points. 

Providence  is  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce  with  thel 
lantic  coast  of  the  Union,  and  with  foreign  countries.     Manu 
are  also  extensively  carried  on  here.     Jewelry  is  made  in  great  q 
tities,  sometimes  amounting  to  $3,000,000  per  annum.     Cotton 
woollen  goods,  furniture  and  wooden  ware,  iron  goods,  machine 
various  kinds,  paper,  bootii  and  shoes,  carriages,  and  loeomotiv 
the  principal  articles.     In  1864,  the  value  of  the  manufactu 
Providence  was  $30,638,177.     The  population  of  the  city  is  € 
which  makes  it  the  second  city  in  New  England, 

NEWPORT, 
In  Newport  county,  28  miles  southeast  of  Providence,  is  one  of 
capitals  of  the  State.     It  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  isl« 
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in  J,  about  5  miles  tVora  the  sea.  The  town  is  located  on 
I  slight  hill  racing  the  harbor,  and  is,  in  the  main,  hand- 
y  built,  containing  a  number  of  tine  publit^  buildings  ami  private 
fces.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the  State  House,  the  Custom 
^  Market  House, and  tlie  Reilwood  Library,  a  fiue  Done  building* 
oiug  about  loOO  volumes,  and  a  number  of  valuable  busts  and 
Kes.  There  are  about  16  churches,  7  banks,  2  uew8[)aper  offices, 
number  of  manufacturing  establish meiits  in  New|>ort.  The 
iwell  laid  off,  and  is  ligliteJ   with  gas.     It  has  a  population 

,321. 

hotels  are  its  principal  attraction.    There  are  several  first-class 

hmcnts,  capable  of  accoinrnodating  scvenil  thous*ind  visitors, 
nimble  climate  and  situation  have  made  Nevv|>ort  one  of  the 
»palar  seaside  resorts  in  the  LTniou*  The  whole  southern  part 
island  is  now  dotted  with  cottages  and  villas,  many  of  them 
4iddome,  belonging  to  wealthy  citizens  of  various  parts  of  the 
,  wlio  pass  the  sum  in  or  monilis  here. 

e  fiicilitieft  for  surf-baihing  at  Newport  are  not  excelled  by  any 
tltis  country.  There  are  three  fine  beaches^  eaUed  Easton's, 
■'s,  und  Smith's.  Easton*;^  is  tlie  one  grncmlly  u>^ed  by  the 
;  and  U  is  so  situateil  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  bathers 
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from  uuder-curretits,  while  the  breakers  follow  each  other  in  inajt 
succession.     This  beach  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  principal 
and  public  conveyances  ply  regularly  to  and  fro. 

'^he  drives  about  Newport  are  excellent.     In  1867,  a  m 
ras  made  by  the  city  authorities,  commencing  at  Bellevue  ai 
near  the  Ocean  House,  and  ooutiuuing  eoutli   2   miles ;  thenoe^ 
3  miles,  along  the  shore;  thence  north  1  mile;  and  thence  «< 
to  Bellevue  avenue,  3  miles.     The  entire  drive  is  10  miles  loi 
feet  wide,  and  is  macadamized.     It  is  pronouncefl  the  best  one  il 
country,  and  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city  are  located 
An  unobstructed  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  aflbrdod  for 
the  entire  length  of  this  road. 

"  Near  Sachuest  Beach,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Blal 
dark  chasm  calletl  Purgatory.     By  actual  measurement,  tlie  chi 
160  feet  in  length;  from  8  to  14  feet  wide  at  the  top;  from  2 
feet  wide  at  the  InDttom ;  50  feet  deep  at  the  outer  edge ;  and  1< 
of  water  at  low  tide.     Near  by  are  the  Hanging  Rocks,  within 
shadow  it  h  j^aid  tliat  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  his  **  Minute  VUIU 
The  Glen  and  llic  ^pouting  Cave  are  charming  places  to  ride  to, 
the  weather  invites.     Ijily  Pond,  the  largest  sheet  of  spring  wat 
the  island,  is  easily  reached  from  Spouting  Cave.     The  waters  of 
pond  swarm  with  perch, 

"  The  city  of  Newport  is  so  ancient,  and  once  so  prominent  a 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  visitor,  wholly  apart  from  its 
fashionable  relations.     Indeed,  Newport  may  be  said  properly 
two  places — an  old  mctrnpolis,  and  a  watering-place;  and,*likc' 
bee  reversed,  it  has  its  upper,  or  new  town,  and  its  lower,  or  old 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  antl  deepest  in  the  world.    The  en{ 
to  it  is  2  miles  in  width,  29  fathoms  in  deptli,  and  in  only  one  \m 
has  it  been  closed  by  ice  since  the  first  settlement.     As  late  as 
the  city  exceeded  New  York  in  the  extent  of  her  foreign  and  doi 
romraerce.     In  the  Revolution,  the  British  long  held  pos8essi< 
tlie  place,  during  which  time  (till  1797)  the  population  decreased! 
12,000  to  4000.     Among  the  interesting  relics  to  be  found 
town,  are:  Franklin's  printing-press,  imported  by  James  Fraidcl 
1720,    It  is  in  tlie  office  of  the  Niwpttrt  Mercury ^  establishetl  in 
XJ\K)ii  this  press  the  first  newspaper  issued  (1732)  was  printed, 
Chair  of  State^  in  which  Benedict  ^^j-nold  sat  at  the  reception  oi 
charter  in  160-5,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Gould  family.     The 
Baptist  Church,  founded  in  1638,  and  claimed  as  the  oldest  church 
Rho+le  Island,  is  worthy  a  visit. 
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C'wport  was  the  birthplace  of  tiie  g\i\ed  miniature  painter  Mal- 

aiid  Gilbert  Stuart's  plaoe  of  nativity  may  be  seen  in  Narra- 

iU--ro$8  tlie  bay.     Stuart  made  two  eopleft  of  his  great  Wash- 

picture  for  Rhode  J&land,  one  of  wliieh   raay  l>e  seen  in  the 

Hcifig«  &t  Newport,  and  the  otlier  in  that  at  Providence. 

Mi  ohl  Stone  Mill,  iu  Toiiro  Park,  oppoeite  the  Atlantic  House, 

rioaity,  and  is  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  city  authorities.     It  is 

im«  called  tlie  ilound  Tower.     The  origin  and  early  history  of 

old  mill'  is  a  myj^tery,  and   has  led  to  many  fruitless  eoiijec- 

Some  antiquarians  claim  for  it  the  honor  of  having  aftbrded  a 

shelter  to  the  Norsemen,  who,  they  say,  built  it  as  a  lookout 

of  defence;  but  the  nwuhTU  oliservers  deny  it  this  envia- 

D,  and  maintain  that  it  was  built  by  Governor  Benedict  Ar- 

die  first  charter  governor  of  the  colony,  who  owned  the  property 

time  of  his  dt'iith,  and  calls  it  in  his  will  *' my  stone-built  wind- 

Rethvood  Library,  near  the  opera-houBC,  etstiiblished  by  Abra- 

lieiiwoo*!  in  1750,  contains  one  of  the  very  best  collet^tions  of 

ittngHy  choice  books,  and  statuary  in  the  country.     The  Jewish 

pti^ue,  on  Touro  street,  was  built  in  lf)72,  and  up  to  the  Rcvolu- 

y  war  was  regularly  opened  for  woi'ship,  and  was  the  only  place 

w  England  wliere  Hebrew  was  chanted  and  read  weekly.    There 

many  families  of  weiillhy  and  influential  Jews  in  Newport  at 

me;  now  there  are  none.     Abraham  Touro  left  $20,000  in 

<e  of  the  town  authorities,  the  interest  to  be  expended  in  keeping 

no  and  groundn,  and  street  leading  to  it,  in  repair  ;  and 

.....    -t"  the  donor  have  Ix^cn  ciirefully  complied  with.     Besides 

pliicesy  the  visitor  should  see  the  Perry  Monument,  Commodore 

's  house,  built  in  176^1,  and  long  known  as  the  *  Granary  •/  the 

rations  in  the  harbor.  Fort  Adams,  Fort  Wolcott,  Fort  Brown, 

iiie  Dumplings,     Fort  Adams,  on  Brenton  Point,  is  one  of  the 

>  works  iu  the  United  States,  mbutitiiig  4G0  guns.'^  * 

liurbor  of  Kevvport  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.     It  is 

nd  safe,  and  may  be  entered  at  all  times  without  a  pilot.     It  is 

fended  by  Fort  Wolcott,  on  Groat  Island,  and  Fort  Adams,  a  power- 

•        V  on  Bi"enton*>s  Point,  a  mile  and  a  half  youthwest  of  the  city. 

I    harb<jr  (l>rmerly  made  Newport  one  of  tlie  niiiSt  important 

ereial  cities  of  the  Union,  and  until  tlie  dawn  of  the  Revolution 

the  rival  of  Boston  and  New  York.     Now  it  ha.s  but  a  small 

the  principal  part  of  which  is  with  the  towns  along  tlie  coast. 
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It  hns  regular  steamboat  eommunication  with  Providence  aod  Ne 
York,  and  ia  connocte<i  with  Boston  by  a  railroad. 

Newport  was  o<*ciipie<l  by  the  British  during  several  years 
Revohitioii.     They  quarterc^l  WDO  troops  upon  the  town,  d 
480  houses,  robbed  the  library,  which  \Yaa  then  the  finest  in 
and  carried  off  the  town  records. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  Admiral  Wallace  was  driven  out  of  the  h&rban 
port,  by  a  vi'jonms  attack,  asalalcd  by  tlie  Providence  troops.     Bui  in 
of  the  same  year  arrived  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.     It 
the  West  Passage,  crossed  from  the  north  point  of  Conaiiicul,  and 
army  of  8(HJ0  or  10,, 000  English  and  Hessians,  cnmrnanded  by  OcnenU 
and  Lord  Percy,  in  ^liddh-town,  about  five  niihis  from  NcwixirL     The 
mediately  begun  to  plunder,  and  was  quartered  upon  the  inhibilants  iiltl 
1777,  when  Clinton  and  Percy,  with  a  lar^^e  party  leR  for  New  York,  ami 
Prcscott  snccceded   to   the   eoimnand.     lie   made  himself  obnoxious 
tyranny,  but  Major  Barton  revenged  llic  injuries  of  the  island  by  a  feul  of1 
table  ingeniiily  and  vabtr. 

Hartou  was  on  duty  with  the  Rhode  Iwhiiid  line,  and  after  the  capture 
eral  Lee,  in  November,  1770,  lie  considered  bow  he  might  retort  upon  Uiiii 
and  rc&tilved  lo  capture  Prcscott.     When  tlio  Eti^rHsli  landed,  Major  Bs 
stationed  at  Tiverlrm^  upon  the  inaiidand,  not  far  from  tin."  shore  of  KUodej 
He  waited  for  several  months,  Imt  found  no  fit  opjHjrUinity.  until  a  BrI 
serter  was  bnmght  Into  his  tjuarters.     Barton  ascertained  from  him  the 
of  Prescott's  headquarters,  and  all  the  nece*«iry  details,  and  prepnreil  U>| 
plan  immediately  into  cxeculion.     He  and  his  men  were  new  to  the  servil 
f.dhire  wna  permanent  disgrace,  as  he  well  knew  ;  but  without  a  moment*! 
lion  he  selected  his  companions  from  Iho  officers,  told  them  the  icnpe  tut 
dertaking,  and  enj^Ji^iged  their  ef)nlidGnce  and  sympathy.     Five  whale-li 
procured  and  fitted.     At  the  last  niomenl  Barton  addressed  h»8  t' 
that  he  wished  the  volnnlary  assistance  of  abcmt  40  men.     Tb* 
advanced,  and  declared  itself  ready  to  ncc*ntipany  him.    On  tlie  4lk  oi  Juj^ 
the  party  left  Tiverton,  and  erosf<ed  lo  the  weKlern  shore  of  the  bay.    At 
on  the  evening  of  tlie  Dth  of  July,  they  left  Warwick  Neck  In  the  whl 
That  of  Major  Barton  went  in  front,  and  was  distinguished  frmn  ibe, 
handkercliief  tied  to  a  pide  m  the  stern.     Tlie  little  fleet  droppcdi 
the  ha}*,  between  the  islands  of  Patience  and  Prudence.     In  ♦♦t-  ' 
night  they  heard  the  drowsy  call  of  "AlPs  well,"  fVom  i 
English  ships,  and  as  they  touclied  the  shore  of  Rhodt'  T  ' 
ning  horses  was  heard.     It  was  too  late  to  be  alarmed 
silence,  Major  Barton  detailing  one  man  lo  remain  in  "..- 

about  a  mile  from  the  headqnartera  of  General  Prear«  • 

live  di  visiouij.     There  were  three  doors  to  the  liou!»c — on  tli 
llie  west.     One  dh  isi  in  was  to  advance  upon  each  door,  ll>" 
the  road,  and  the  tifth  to  act  as  a  reserve.  %> 

As  tliey  reached  the  house  they  were  challenged  bjr  Ih 

"Friends,'!  said  Barton. 

*'  Advance  and  give  the  countersign/'  was  the  reply, 

"  D — u  you,  we  liave  no  couutersigu.    Have  you  seen 
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m,  itdviuicing  upon  the  sentry,  sciztog  Ui§ 
r,  and  threat (^aing  him  with  instant  death  If  he 
Mbe.    Tb«  Bentry  said  that  the  general  was  in  the 
^Ejc»ched  its  station  ;  the  doore  were  force<l,  and  tb« 
IRic  chamber  of  the  host.     He  was  »peechk'a&  with  MgkL 
room  k'low  a§  that  of  the  generai.     Making  sure  of  the 
||te«ntn%  wlnfre  Barton  ortlt- red  them  to  Are  tlic  honae  i 
^Lit  to  hMvc  the  general,  alive  or  dead.     But  at  thia 
^E^Prescott  called  to  know  what  was  the  matter.    Th« 
^Bs  md  entered  his  room^  where  Barton  saw  a  mta  M 

i 


MA, 


Arc  yott  General  Prcscolt  ?"  demanded  Barton. 
**I  im,  §ir/*  replied  the  officer, 
••Yf*a  are  my  prisoner/'  returned  Barton. 
**Iac)LQi»wledge  it,  sir,"  said  the  general. 
Ukjor  Barton  then  told  him  that  he  must  go  with  them, 
l6  Biijjdl  be  allowed  to  dreaa  himself,  replied  that  he  wae 
MWieqnirud  great  dispatch,  and  the  general  was  obli^wl  t^ 

*9  aid.  Major  Barrington,  had  leaped  oul  of  a  i^is-ir-'v  n, 
,e  fray,  and  had  landed  safely  in  the  midst  of  the  gtrnM  id 
inera,  only  the  sentinel  had  his  shoes  on; 
field  of  rye-stubble  tangled  with  blftckherry 
as  also  those  of  Major  Bftrringion,  were  fDwSy 
was  led  along  to  the  shore  as  directly  and  rapidly  i 
iHMita  safely.     Barton  placed  the  prisoners  In  Idi  V 
uronnd  the  shivering  general,  he  ordered  the  liSLi* 
given  fn»m  the  shore  by  guns  and  rocktit*.  V^     , 
yout  of  danger.     General  PreafiyU  askrl  .    U- 
to  him  I 

Ton  have  made  a  bold 
be  bort. 
ol  whibf  r«vu  arc 
e  bay  was  iti  a 
'       ma 
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On  the  iTtli  of  Jane,  1773,  Captain  Thomas  Llndsaj  Idt  Newport^  in  ^H 
packet,  for  Providence,  about  noon,  with  the  wind  at  north  ;  and  soon  after,  t^| 
Gas(>6G  WAS  tinder  Bail,  in  pursuit  of  Lindsay,  and  continued  ttie  chase  as  f>f^| 
Namcut  Point  Lindsay  was  standing  eastedy,  with  the  tide  on  the  ebb,  tbd^| 
two  liours,  when  he  hove  about  at  the  end  of  Namcut  Point,  and  stood  to  t^H 
westward  ;  and  DuJdingston,  in  close  chase,  changed  his  course  and  nui  onl^H 
point  near  its  end  and  grounded.  Lindsay  continued  in  his  course  up  tiieriT^H 
and  arrived  at  Providence  about  sunset,  wiicn  he  Immediately  informed  Mr.  Jo^H 
Brown,  one  of  our  first  and  most  resi)ectablc  merchants,  of  the  Bituation  of  I^H 
Gaspdc.  Mr,  Brown  immediately  resolved  nn  her  dettmction  ;  and  he  farthv^H 
directed  nne  of  his  trusty  shipmasters  to  collect  eight  of  the  largest  longtej^H 
the  harbor,  with  Hve  oars  to  each,  to  have  ttie  oar-lucks  well  muffled  taj^^^H 
noise,  and  to  place  them  at  Fenner^a  wharf,  directly  opposite  to  the  dwelfl^^H 
Mr.  James  Sabine.  ^M 

Soon  after  sunset,  a  man  passed  along  the  main  street,  beating  a  drum,  t:^M 
Informing  tlie  inhtibitants  that  tlie  Gasp^e  was  aground  on  Namcut  Point,  ai^| 
inciting  those  persona  who  felt  a  disposition  to  go  and  destroy  that  iroubiesoi^H 
vessel,  to  repair  in  the  evening  to  BIr.  James  Sabine^s  house.  Ab<iut  nine  o^cla^H 
I  took  my  father's  gun,  and  my  powder-horn  and  bullets,  and  went  to  Mr.  a^M 
bine^s,  and  found  it  full  of  people  ^  wliere  I  loaded  my  gun,  and  all  remaioj^^ 
there  till  ten  o'clock,  itome  caMing  bullets  in  the  kitchen,  and  others  making  ^H 
rangements  for  deparlure^  when  orders  were  given  to  cross  the  street  to  f^j^^^l 
wharf  and  embark,  which  snon  took  place,  and  a  sea-captain  acted  as  sto^^^H 
of  each  boat,  of  whom  I  recollect  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  Captain  Jolml^l 
Hopkins  (with  whom  I  embarked),  and  Captain  Benjamin  Dunn.  A  lli^^H 
right  to  left  was  soon  formed,  with  Captain  Whipple  on  the  right,  and  ^^^H 
Hopkins  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing.  The  party  thus  proceeded,  tUl^^^H 
about  sixty  yardK  of  the  Qasp^e,  when  a  sentinel  hailed^  **  Who  comes  tbercf^f 
No  answer.  He  hailed  again,  and  no  answer.  In  about  a  minute,  Duddingsl^| 
mounted  the  starboard  gunwale,  in  bis  shirt,  and  hailed,  '*  Who  comes  there !^B 
No  answer,  lie  hailed  again,  wlicn  Capiam  Whipple  answered  as  follows;  ^'H 
am  the  sherifTof  the  eounty  of  Kent ;  I  have  got  a  warrant  to  iipprchcnd  you;  ^M 
surrender,  d— n  you  "  H 

I  tmik  my  seat  on  tlie  thwart,  near  the  larboard  row -lock,  with  my  gnu  atq^f 
right  side,  and  facing  forward.  As  soon  as  Duddingston  began  to  hail,  Jote^H 
Bucklin,  who  was  standing  on  the  main  thwart  by  my  right  side,  said  to  nV 
'*Ephe,  reach  me  your  gun,  and  I  can  kill  that  fellow."  I  reached  it  to  liijso 
accordingly,  when,  during  Captain  W^hipple^s  replying,  Bucklin  fired,  and  Dod^ 
dingstoQ  fell ;  and  Bucklin  exclaimed,  **•  I  have  killed  the  rascal  1 "  In  less  tlilH 
a  niinuie  after  Captain  Whipple's  answer,  the  boats  were  alongside  the  Gasp^S 
and  boarded  without  opposition.  The  men  on  deck  retreated  below,  as  DaS 
dingston  entered  the  cabin.  ^M 

As  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  wounded,  John  Mawney,  who  had,  fort^H 
or  three  years,  been  studying  medicine  and  surgery,  was  ordered  to  go  intotlW 
cabin  and  dress  Duddlngston's  wound,  and  I  was  directed  to  assist  him.  OuO^H 
amination,  it  was  found  Ihtit  the  ball  look  effect  directly  below  the  navel.  I^^^H 
dingston  called  for  Mr.  Dickinson  to  produce  bandages  and  other  necessaries^'^* 
the  dressing  of  the  wound ;  and,  when  this  was  done,  orders  were  given  to  It** 
schooner's  corapany  to  collect  their  clothing  and  everything  belonging  to  tiicajj 
Rud  to  put  them  into  the  boats,  as  ail  of  them  were  to  bo  sent  on  shore.  All  ^^^i 
soon  collected  and  put  on  hoard  of  the  boats,  including  one  of  our  boats.  ^| 
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They  departed  and  landed  Daddingston  at  the  old  BtUl-honse  wharf  at  Pawtazet, 
and  put  the  chief  into  the  hoiue  of  Joseph  Rhodes.  Soon  after,  all  the  party  were 
oidered  to  depaft,  leaylng  one  boat  for  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  who  soon 
•et  the  Teasel  on  flre,  which  consumed  her  to  the  water*s  edge. 

The  names  of  the  most  conspicaoos  actors  are  as  follows,  viz :  Mr.  John 
Brown,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  John  B.  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Dunn,  and 
UTe  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  and  John  Mawney,  Benjamin  Page, 
Joseph  Bncfclin,  and  Tonjdn  Smith,  my  youthfhl  companions,  all  of  whom  are 
dead^I  beUeve  OTcry  man  of  the  party— excepting  myself;  and  my  age  is 
ei^ty-alx  years,  this  twenty-ninth  dsy  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Area,    .    .    .    .  • 4,674  Square  IfilML* 

Popiihitioii  iij  1860,    ........     460,147 

Fopulatioii  in  187l>,    .    , 537,454 

The  State  of  Coim<?cticut  lies  between  latitude  41''  and  42"*  3'  N.,j 
longitude  7P  55'  and  73°  50'  W. ;  and  is  bouudtMl  on  the  north  by 
sachusettSj  on  the  east  by  Rlicnle  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long  Isk 
Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.     Its  extreme  length  from 
to  west  is  about  93  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  north  to  gc 
68   miles.     It  is,  next  to  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  the  smallel^ 
State  in  the  Union. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

Tlie  country  bordering  Long  Island  Sound  is  level,  but  a 
of  the  State  is  rugged  and  mountaioous,  though  the  mountaii 
are  called,  are  little  more  than  high  hills.  In  the  eastern  port,  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Rhode  Island  line^  is  a  ridgp, 
supposed  to  be  the  extreme  prolongation  of  the  White  Mountains  ot 
New  Hani psh ire.  The  western  part  is  crossed  by  an  extension  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  wdiich  reach  almost  to  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  This  range  consist^s  of  a  series  of  detached  peaks.  TheTalcct 
or  Grcenwoorl  Range  passes  across  the  State  from  the  MassachuseMs 
line  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  East  of  this  rangoare 
the  Mi<Idlot(nvn  Mountains,  which  extend  southward  from  HariW 
to  North  Braufonl,  cast  of  New  Haven,  running  parallel  with  tW 
Green  wno<l  Range,  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  is  asmaii 
range  between  the  Green  and  the  Greenwood  Mountains.  Though  of  u 
Ipdcrate  elevation,  these  ranges  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  g»v« 
juliar  charm  to  the  scenerj  of  the  State,  "  Most  of  the  ridges 
292 


itlieir  western  parte  geoerally  precipitous,  so  that  in  manj 
country  seems  divided   by   stupendous   walls.     Immenae' 
of  ruins  are  collected  at  their  feet,    These  consist  sometimes  of 
cliflfe  and  pillars  of  many  tons  weight,  which  are  ihrown  off  by  J 
of  water  in  the  gullies,  and  often  fail  with  a  mighty  con- 
the  valleys.     On  the  opposite  side  there  is  generally  a 
with    trees In  Mcriden    is  a   natuml   ice- 
in  a  narrow  defile^  between  ridges  of  greenstone.     The  defile  is 
QD  with  the  ruins  of  the  rocks  which  have  fallen  from  the 
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ridges,  and  form  a  series  of  cavities  overgrown  with  trees,  and  st 
with  tliick  beds  of  leaves.     The  ice  is  formed  in  the  cavT ties  ofti 
rocks,  and  rcnmins  the  whole  year.     A  portion  of  it  melts  di 
summer,  causing  a  stream  of  cohl  water  perpetually  to  flow  from 
spot.     The  space  between  the  mountains  is  called  Cat  Hollow, 
presents  t!ie  most  wild  and  picturostjue  scenery  in  the  State." 
principal  peaks  are  Mount  Tom,  near  Litchfield,  and  Bald  Mount 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  entire  southern  border  is  wa.shed  by  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  flow  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State,     There  are  several 
harbors  along  the  Sound,  of  which  New  London  is  the  best,  the 
New  Haven  Buy  is  the  largest. 

The  Conned iciU  Biver  enters  the  State  from    Massachusetts, 
flows  through  it  into  Long  Island  Sound,  dividing  it  intotwouDcq^ 
parts.     It  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  for  vessels  dra^ 
eight  feet  of  water,  and  much  higher  fur  steamers.    The  scenery  of  i 
valley  of  this   stream   is  very  beautiful  in  many  places ;  Hartfc 
Middletown,  and  Hnddam  are  the  principal  places  on  its  banks. 

The  Housaionic  Rivej-  flows  through  the  western  part  of  the 
into  the  Sound.     It  is  nav^igable  for  12  miles  for  small  vessels, 
rises  in  the  northern  j>art  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  in  itscoi 
through  Connecticut  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  whi 
drain  the  Httlc  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  Litclii 
county.     The  whole  region  through  which  it  flows  is  noted  for 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  tlie  health  fulness  of  its  climate.     It  i^ 
region  of  bold  hills  and  lovely  valleys,  through  which  the  merry  li( 
streams  come  leaping  to  join  the  main  river.     The  falls  of  the  Hot 
tonic^  67  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  60  feet  in  height,  and  are  am( 
the  most  beautiful  in  America. 

r/i€  Thamea  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Quinel 
Shetucket,  and  Yantic  rivers,  near  Norwichj  in  Xow  London  coun! 
and  is  about  14  miles  long.     It  flows  southward  into  the  Sound, 
its  mouth  it  widens  into  the  fine  harbor  of  New  L>ndon,  which  is  i 
best  in  the  State.     It  is  navigable  for  its  entire  length.    Norwich 
New  London  are  its  principal  towns. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  State  furnish  excellent  water-power* 

MINERALS. 

Connecticut  is  very  rich  in  mineral  deposits.    Granite  abounds,! 
marble  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found.     The  chrysoberyl  and  the 
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precious  beryl  are  fouud  near  Haddam,  and  the  columbite  near  Middle- 
town.  Dr.  Frankfort,  of  Middletown,  tlms  sums  up  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  tiie  State : 

"The  State  of  Connecticut  maybe  geologically  divided  into  two 
lai^  fields,  the  first  of  which  is  composed  of  tJie  unstratifiod  and 
metamorphic  rockb,  and  the  other  of  those  secondary  strata  which, 
under  the  name  of  *  fi*ecstone/ are  so  extensively  quarried  in  ditlerent 
parts  of  tlie  State  for  building  purposes,  and  constitute  the  new  red 
Kmddone  of  Ijvell,  The  best  place  to  study  this  j>eculiar  formation  is 
near  Portland,  in  Middlesex  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  new  rcil 
sandstone^  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  largo 
dykes  of  trap,  which  protrude  and  traverse  it,  as  for  example,  at  Mer- 
idea,  Tliis  gives  Connecticut  a  great  analogy  to  the  Lake  Superior 
ojpper  region,  in  which  large  veins  of  native  copper,  unequalled  as  yet 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  found  nearly  always  at  the  junction 
of  tlies^  trapdykes  with  the  red  sandstone.  From  this  fact  we  might 
expect  that  in  Connecticut,  also  similar  deposits  of  copper  would  exist. 
In  several  instances  indeed,  the  vestiges  of  the  presence  of  such  have  bocn 
found  ;  as,  for  example,  near  New  Haven,  where  a  large  mass  of  native 
copjK^r  was  discovered;  and  also  near  McnJcn,  where  ancient  excava- 
tions made  in  search  of  copper  may  be  seen.  The  State  is  very  rich  in 
^iiitiing  resources,  as  veins  of  the  different  nietaLs  have  been  disco veretl, 
*ud  more  will  undoubtedly  be  found.  In  every  i>art  of  the  world, 
^ttch  veins  are  chiefly  known  to  exist  where  the  metamorphlc  strata 
^e  injunction  with  the  secondary;  and  the  mineral  veins  of  Connec- 
ticut are  near  these  junctions,  of  winch  a  great  many  may  be  found 
'oroughout  the  State.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  differ- 
^»t  localities  in  which  valuable  minerals  arc  known  to  exist  in  veins 
^f  deposits.  Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  Middle  Ilad- 
^^sun,  Middlesex  county;  silver,  in  the  argentiferous  lead  ore  of  the 
^tiddletown  mines,  now  extensively  worketl.  One  of  the  richest 
*^|>per  mines  in  the  United  States  has  l)ocn  worked  in  Bristo!,  Hart- 
^i*d  county,  for  ten  years.  The  ores  found  here  are  chiefly  sulphtireta. 
Copper  deposits  also  exist  near  Litchfield,  Simsbury,  Plymouth, 
^rauby,  Farmington  and  Middletown.  I^ead  occurs,  as  galena,  at  the 
^ines  near  Middletown ;  also  near  Wilttm  and  Brooklield,  and  near 
\  Fairfield  county.     Iron  is  mined  at  Salisbury,  where  large 

riiacea  are  su|)plied  with  'brown  hematite/  the  ore  chiefly  found  at 
^h»:  mines.  Roxbury  furnishes  an  excellent  ore,  from  which  the  very 
l>^  of  steel  could  be  manufactured,  if  the  large  depo&tts  of  pure  spathic 
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iron^  known  to  exist  there^  should  be  worked.  Bismuth  is  fouj 
different  pjaoes  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  The  only  vein  oontai 
these  valuable  metals  (cobalt  and  nickel)  in  abundance  in  the  Ui 
States  is  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  where  at  present  extensive  mi 
operations  for  their  extraction  are  carried  on."* 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  severe  in  winter,  but  pleasant  in  summer,  owiii 
the  cool  sea  breeze  which  mitigates  the  heat.  The  spring  comes  ea: 
than  in  the  other  New  England  States,  but  is  accompanied  by  1 
northeast  winds,  which  are  neither  pleasant  nor  healthful. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  soil  of  Connect 
is  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  In  the  river  valleys  the  lands  are  ^ 
good,  especially  along  the  Connecticut  River.  The  northwestern  ] 
of  the  State  is  devoted  to  dairy  forming  and  grazing.  Agricul 
receives  great  attention  in  this  State,  and  the  soil  is  skilfully  and 
dustriously  tilled. 

In  1869,  there  were  1,830,808  acres  of  improved,  and  673,457  a 
of  unimproved  land  in  Conn^tiout.  The  other  agricultural  pixxl 
were  stated  as  follows  for  the  same  year : 

Cash  value  of  farms, -    .     .     .  $125,000,000 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  3,500,000 

Nmnber  of  horses,       '   .  40,150 

"           asses  and  mules, 110 

*'            milch  cows, 99,350 

"           other  cattle, 112,680 

sheep, • 118,300 

'^           swine, 90,450 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $17,311,009 

Bushels  of  wheat, 75,(KX) 

r>'e, 837,000 

"             Indian  corn, 1,950,000 

oats, 2,100,000 

"             Irish  potatoes, 2,500,(X)0 

''             barley, 25,000 

"             buckwheat, 270,000 

Pounds  of  tobacco, 6,000,000 

wool,       350,000 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  489. 
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T\>imd:s  of  lintti^r  7,<120|912 

**            uiapli^  sugar,  .  44,ii.j9 

*•            l»eeswax  and  hotn  \ ,     .     ,     ,  67^101 

Qalloxui  of  wiue, 4t)jK'} 

Tottsofhay 750,(KK) 
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COMMERCE. 

|C(Hii)eettcat  poasesaes  little  or  no  foreign  commerce  of  her  own, 

tmde  with   other  countries,  except  that  with  tiie  West  Indies, 

coudurted  almost  entirely  through  ttie  purts  of  New  York  and 

An  active  trade  is  inaiiUaiiiMd  with  the  principal  jjorte  of 

American  coast,  especially  with  New  York.     In  1863,  the  total 

It-  nod  in  the  State  was   1 10,0;J3.     In  1861,  the  total  exi>orts 

[in  .  _^  jiiuut  amuunted  U)  $421^l>20^  and  the  imports  to  §75.'J,.*309. 


MANUFACTURES. 

CoiiDecticat  is  extensively  engaged  in  raanufftetures,  and  contains, 
rha]i5,  more  small  establishments  conducted  by  persons  of  moderate 
tpital  ilian  any  of  the  New  Engiiuid  8tatcs.  The  products  of  these 
le  factories  make  up  an  imposing  sum  total,  which  compares  favor- 
^lywith  that  of  the  States  containing  larger  establishments.  The 
'KkIcq  clocks  of  this  State  (to  say  nothing  of  its  '*  wooden  nutmegs  ' ') 

fiimous,  and  of  late  years  have  even  been  exported  to  Europe, 
NWly  all  the  inhabitants  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
«ne  kind  of  manufactures.     It  is  the  genius  of  the  people  to  attend 

i  multiplicity  of  pursuits^  and  consecpiently,  while  all  arc  busy, 
inilertakings  on  a  large  scale  are  seldom  made.  More  rtH.'ently,  how- 
ler, combined  capital,  aided  by  men  of  means  from  other  States,  has 
iBirh  enlarged  manufacturing  operations.  Much  of  the  machinery 
is  the  fruit  of  tlie  inventions  and  improvements  by  the  manufac- 
irt'rs  themselves,  among  whom  we  need  mention  but  tbe  names  of 

litney,  Goodyear  and  Colt.     The  people  are  always  contriving  and 
itliQsiastie  in  whatever  they  undertake.     The  most  extensive  manu- 
[toures  are  those  of  iron,  clocks,  carriages  and  india-rubber  goods  j 
[ifou  of  all  possible  varieties,  from  the  heaviest  castings  to  the  finest 

leiy,  including  anchors  and  boilers,  firearms,  edge-tools,  wire,  etc* 
onnccticut  has  almost  engrossed  the  manufacture  of  clocks  for  our 
fholfl  country,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world.  ,  .  .  The 

»iu»  of  (roodyear  and  of  his  co-laborers,  has  given  gi-eater  variety  to 
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the  manufactures  of  india-rubber  than  of  almost  any  other  known  sob- 
stance.  In  the  manufacture  of  carriages^  Connecticut  is  second  to  n» 
State  in  the  Union/'* 

In  1860^  there  were  in  the  State^  2923  establishments  devoted  to 
manufactures;  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  65,780  handi^ 
and  a  capital  of  $45,720,000,  using  raw  material  worth  $4O,14O,0(K^ 
and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $83,000,000.  There  were  64  cotta|| 
mills,  employing  3314  male  and  4275  female  hands,  and  a  capbil 
of  $6,000,000,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $4,000,000 ;  pajii|; 
$1,453,128  for  labor;  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $7,641|4ML 
There  were  90  woollen  mills,  employing  2291  male  and  1460  femib 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  $2,494,000;  consuming  raw  material  worn 
$4,206,000;  paying  $917,437  for  labor;  and  yielding  an  annual  pn^ 
duct  of  $5,879,000.  The  other  manufactures  are  stated  as  foUoira  k 
the  same  year : 

Value  of  agricultural  implements,  .   '.    .    .    .  $206,162 

"        pig  iron, 379,500 

"       rolled  iron, 17o,500 

"        steam  engines  and  machinery,  .    .    .  1,953,535 

"       sewing  machines, 2,784,600 

'*        sawed  and  planed  lumber,      ....  531,651 

flour • 1,719,294 

leather, 953,782 

"■        boots  and  shoes, 2,044,762 

funiiture, 514,425 

''       jewelry,  silverware,  etc., 1,887,484 


IXTERXAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  year  1868,  there  wore  637  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  la 
Cpnnecticut,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $24,370,000.  Lines  crofli 
the  State  in  every  direction,  connecting  its  principal  towns  with  each 
other,  and  with  New  York  and  Boston.  A  continuous  line  skirts  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  from  which  several  routes  diverge,  at 
various  points,  to  the  northward.  An  important  "Air  Line'*  between 
New  York  and  Boston  is  now  in  construction  across  the  State. 

There  is  but  one  canal  in  the  State,  and  that  a  short  one  aroond 
Enfield  Falls,  in  the  Connecticut  River. 

*  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  v.  p.  617. 
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Haven  in  1716.    It  embraces  five  schools,  the  academical, 
medical,  law  school,  and  the  school  of  science  ami  the  arts. 
these  has  its  own  faculty.     It  h  one  of  the  best  institutions  of 
in  the  Union » but  is  considerably  hampered  in  its  usefulness  bj 
of  means*     Recently,  however,  it  has  received  some  assistaoi 
the  State  and  fixDm  private  individuals* 

Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1823,  is  located  at  Hartford, 
under  the  dire<3tion  of  the  Episc^opal  Church.     The  college 
prosperous  condition,  and  ranks  high  amongst  the  iostitutioi 
kind  in  the  Union, 

The   Wedeyan   University ^  at  Middletown,  is  a  flourishing  ii 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,     The  course  is  sirr 
that  of  other  first-class  colleges. 

In   1860  there  were  490  libraries  in  the  State  (of  whi 
public),  containing  404,206  volumes.     In  the  same  ye&i 
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'65  periodicals  published   in   the  State — 45  politicalj  3  religious,  5 
literary,  and    2   mi&cellaiieoas.      Of  these^   14  were  daily,  1   seini- 


weokly,  37  weekly,  1   monthly,  and  2  quarterly. 
kuai  circulation  was  9,55r5,672  copies. 


Their  aggregate 
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State  Priaon  is  located  at  Wethersfield.     The  inmates  work  in 
|oc  daring  the  day,  and  are  confined  in  separate  cells  at  night. 
ir  labor  is  let  out  to  contractore,  and  in  1868  the  earnings  of  the 
tioQ  were  slightly  in  excess  of  its  expenses.     The  conirautation 
is  carried  out  here  with  great  sucoess,  and  concerts  and  other 
l^thful    entertainments   are  occasionally  given    in   the  prison   by 
volent  citizens.     In  March,  1870,  there  were  219  convicts  con- 
here* 
%e  Am^ean  Am/lum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartfonl,  i^  the 
as  well  &s  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America. 
tas  imiorporated  in  1816,  and  opened  the  next  year.     In   1819  it 
Sveil  from  Congress  an  endowment  of  23,000  acres  of  land,  and 
Legislatures  of  several  of  the  States  made  liberal  provisions  for  it, 
the  condition  that  they  should  each  have  the  privilege  of  placing 
n timber  of  pupils  under  its  care.     This  arrangement  is  still 
ift  operation. 

"  In  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction  much  use  was  made  of  the 
system  of  methoflical  signs,  so  carefully  elaborated  by  Dr.  L'Epce  and 
8icar*l,  in  ^vhich  each  word  had  a  definite  and  fixed  sign,  and  could 
te  jriven  in  the  proper  order  in  the  sentence.  These  signs  were 
^tly  simplified  and  improve<l  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  early  as- 
sociates. His  successors  continued  to  introduce  such  modifications 
and  improvements  as  the  experience  of  intelligent  teachers  suggested. 
Tlie  methods  now  pursued  have  the  same  general  ends  in  view  as  at 
firat,  that  is,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  hold  communication  with  society 
V  means  of  written  language,  but  they  secure  this  result  earlier  and 
Wore  satisfactorily  by  leading  the  pupil  sooner  to  use  forms  of  con- 
nected language.  Special  attention  has  l)een  given  from  the  first  to 
tlie  religious  and  moral  culture  of  the  pupils." 

The  average  annual  attendance  at  this  institution  is  about  25^^. 
l^<aHy  1500  pupils  have  attended  it  since  its  establishment. 

''he  R^lreai  for  the  Injmnr,  at  Hartford,  is  supported  in  part  by 

State,  and  was  inc*jrpomted  in  1822.     A  General  Hospital  for 

fJnmne  has  beea  established  by  the  State  at  Middletown,  on  the 
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hanks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  now  in  operation,  In 
1868  the  number  of  patients  at  the  Hartford  Retreat  was  413, 
Patients  are  maintiiined  here  by  some  of  the  other  Eastern  States. 

The.  State  E^fonn  ScJiool^  at  West  Meriden,  was  opened  in  18fii 
Boys  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  convicted  of  offences,  other 
than  those  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  life,  may  be  sent 
to  this  school,  and  parents  and  guardians  may  indenture  unruly  youths 
to  the  school  hy  paying  a  sum  of  $3  a  week  while  they  cwntinne  their 
connection  with  it.  The  boys  are  required  to  be  in  the  school-room 
four  hours  each  day,  where  they  are  thoroughly  taught  in  the  varioos 
branches  of  a  plain,  practical  education,  and  for  several  houis  are  en- 
gaged in  the  workshop  and  on  the  &rm.  The  receipts  of  their  labor 
in  1870  were  as  follows:  from  the  farm,  $1087;  from  the  workshop, 
$20,887.     In  Marcli,  1870,  there  were  267  boys  in  the  school. 

The  State  snp|K)rts  in  part  a  School  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakevill«^ 
and  three  Homes  for  Soldiers*  Orphans,  located  at  Darien,  Cromwell, 
and  Mansfield,  and  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  oif 
patients  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  total  value  of  church  property  in  Connecticut,  was 
$6,354,205.     The  number  of  churches  was  802. 

FINANCES. 

In  1870,  the  public  debt,  over  and  above  the  assets  of  the  State, 
was  $6,808,925.  Not  deducting  the  assets  (sinking  fund,  bank  stock, 
and  cash  on  hand)»  the  amount  was  $9,705,400.  The  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1870,  were  $1,738,766, 
and  the  expenditures  $1,227,797.  In  1868,  there  were  88  banks  in 
the  State  (6  of  which  were  State  banks),  with  an  aggregate  capital  di 
$25,994,220, 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  was  adopted  in  1818.  Every  mile 
white  citizen  21  years  old  and  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constito* 
tion,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  toWD 
six  months,  may  vote,  upon  taking  the  oiith  required  by  law. 

The  Government  of  the  State  is  contlucted  by  a  Governor,  Liea* 
tenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller,  mi 
a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  {of  not  leas  than  18  normoit 
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limn  24  members),  and  a  House  of  Representativee  (of  237  members), 
lU  chosen  annually  by  the  jjeople,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 
They  enter  upon  tbear  offices  on  the  first  Wotlncsday  in  May. 

The  I-i^ishiture  holds  annual  sessions,  and  meets  alternately  in 
ffartford  and  New  Haven,  the  two  capitals  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Churt  of  Errors^  composed  of  one  Chief  Judge 
knd  three  Associate  Judges.  Appeals  from  tlie  lowor  courts  are  heard 
ind  decided  in  this  body.  Its  judgment  is  final  and  conclusive. 
^K^  Superior  Court  consists  of  six  judges,  exclusive  of  those  who 
Pl^udgeif  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  cognizance  of  all  cases,  civil 
pr  criminal.  In  criminal  cases,  where  dt-ath  is  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  for  which  the  prisoner  is  on  trial,  the  court  is  required  by  law 
to  be  composed  of  two  judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  judge  of  the 
!me  Court. 

judges  of  these  courts  are  elected  on  joint  ballot  by  the  Legis- 
s,  and  hold  office  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  Uiwn  reaching  the 
►f  70  years,  they  are  disqualified  by  the  Constitution  from  holding 


Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  the  capitals  of  Connecticut. 
of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  8  counties, 
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HISTORY. 

In  1633^  the  Dutch  built  a  trading  house  at  Hartford,  and  defended 
rtbjra  fort.     As  early  as  1631,  however,  Seguin,  the  chief  of  the  In- 
utiDs  who  owned  the  lands  along  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  had  sent 
^5«8engers  to  Governor  Winthrop,  at  Boston,  and  Governor  Wiosluw, 
*t  Plymouth,  inviting  them  to  come  and  settle  his  country.     His  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  the  present  town  of  ItMndsor,  above  Hart- 
'ord,  was  founded  in  1633,  by  a  company  from  Plymouth,  who  built 
a  trading  house  there.     This  is  regarded  as  the  first  permanent  settle- 
'fteot  of  the  State,  although  the  Dutch  trading  post  was  in  existence 
*t  the  time.     The  first  town  which  was  built,  however,  was  Wethers- 
fekJ,  which  was  established  by  a  company  of  emigrants  from  Massa- 
<^liasetts,  in  1634.    By  1633,  three  towns,  Wethersfield,  Windsor,  and 
1  Hartford,  were  established,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  750  in- 
l^^ttants. 

^B  1638,  New  Haven  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  England,  and 
'Continued  to  form  an  establishment  distinct  from  that  of  Hartibrd 
«wtil  1G62,  when  Charles  II.  united  the  two  colonies  under  one  gov- 
i^Hment. 
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In  1637,  the  settlers  of  the  Hartford  or  Connecticut  colony  were 
greatly  harassed  hy  the  Pequot  Indians.  The  authorities  resolved 
to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their  depredations,  and  a  lex-y  of  90  do, 
half  the  number  of  able-bodied  males  in  the  colony,  was  ordend 
This  force  was  well  armed,  and  placeil  uoder  the  orders  of  Captak 
John  Mason,  who  at  once  made  a  descent  upon  the  main  s'r  '  *! 
of  the  Pequots,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  blow  that  compi  l  ^, 
stroyed  them  as  a  tribe.  The  locality  where  this  encounter  took  piftfl 
is  known  as  Mystic.  The  effect  of  this  decisive  action  was  most  liappj 
as  regarded  the  other  tribes. 

In  1639,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  adopted  its  first  Constitution;  m 
in  1662,  Governor  John  Winthrop  obtained  from  Charles  II,  a  cliarta 
uniting  the  colonies  of  Coimecticut  and  New  Haven  under  one  goveiB 
mentj  the  name  of  the  former  being  given  to  the  whole  province,  IM 
Haven  at  first  opposed  the  measure,  but  at  length  consented  to  it  n 
1 6G5,  when  the  union  was  finally  accomplished,  "  The  charter  gmote 
the  colony  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  within  its  limits;  provided  ft 
the  election  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  12  assistants,  Boi 
2  deputies  from  each  to^^l— substantially  the  same  as  prn\ '  ■  '  'r 
under  the  previous  Constitution;  allowed  the  free  transpor 
colonists  and  merchandize  from  England  to  the  colony;  guaranty 
to  tlie  colonists  the  rights  of  English  citizens ;  provided  for  the  loafc 
ing  of  laws  and  organization  of  courts  by  the  general  assembly,  m 
the  appointment  of  all  necessary  officers  for  the  public  good;  theW 
ganization  of  a  soldiery^  providing  for  the  public  defence,  etc.  Tlli 
charter  was  of  so  general  a  character,  and  conferred  so  large  povetf 
that  no  change  was  necessary  wfien  Connecticut  took  her  stand  us  Jl 
of  the  independent  States  of  the  Union,  on  the  declaration  of  iod 
pendence  in  1776;  but  it  was  continued,  without  alteration,  as  M 
Constitution  of  the  State  until  1818,  when  the  present  Constitutioi 
was  formed.  Until  1670,  at  the  general  election,  all  the  freemtl 
aaserabled  at  Hartford,  and  personally  voted  for  the  State  offit^n?  siai 
assistants.  Thereafter  they  voted  by  proxy,  or  sent  up  their  vtM 
In  July,  1685,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  by  the  King's  BenA 
and  served  on  the  governor  and  company,  with  the  design  of  takfnj 
away  the  charter  and  uniting  the  New  England  colonies  in  one  g«v 
emment  under  a  royal  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Androe  arrived  ii 
Boston  J  December  10th,  IBSf?,  with  his  commission  as  governor.  Il 
October,  1687,  he  came  to  Hartford,  while  the  assembly  was  a^^ 
and  demanded  the  charter.    It  was  produced  and  laid  upim  the^H 
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discussion  was  protracted  iDto  the  eveoing.  Suddenly  the  light.'* 
were  extinguished,  and  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  seized  and  carried 
away  the  charter  and  hid  it  in  the  famous  charter-oak.  Androa  seized 
the  government,  which  he  adraiuistere<l,  or  rather  it  was  administered 
under  hira,  in  a  very  oppre^ssive  roanner.  On  the  dethronement  of 
James  II.,  and  the  consequent  deposition  of  Andros,  the  government, 
on  May  9th,  1689,  resumed  its  functions,  as  if  the  period  since  the 
iL'^urpatiOD  of  Andros  to  that  time,  were  annihilated ;  and  as  the  char- 
ier had  not  in  the  King's  Court  been  deckrtHl  forfeit,  it  was,  after  a 
:Ie,  allowed  to  continue  in  force,  the  freest  Constitution  ever 
ited  by  royal  favor." 
During  the  wara  with  the  French  and  Indians,  the  colony  bore  a 
share  of  the  burdens,  and  warmly  supported  the  cause  of 
lerican  independence  during  the  Revolution,  in  which  struggle  the 
of  Long  Island  Sound  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations 
the  Britisb,  New  Haven  was  captured,  and  its  inhabitants  bar- 
msly  treated,  and  Xew  London  and  Groton  were  taken  and  burned 
force  under  Benedict  Arnold. 
In  1814,  the  famous  "New  Engljmd  Convention  met  at  Hartford, 
during  tliis  and  tlie  preceding  year  New  Ix^ndon  wtw  closely 
l>lockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 
During  the  recent  Rebellion,  Connecticut  contributed  54,468  men 
lilitary  service  of  the  United  States. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  important  cities  and  towns  are,  New  London,  Norwich,  Mid- 
wn,  Bridgeport,  Waterlmry,  Stonington,  Guilford,  Danlmry, 
nwich,  Sharon,  Meriden,  Windsor  Locks,  Bristol,  Falls  Village, 

lew  Hartford,  Norfolk,  Greenville,  Deep  River,  and  New  Milford. 


NEW    HAVEN, 
of  tlie  capitals  of  Connecticut,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
ituated  on  a  harbor  of  considerable  size,  4  miles  distant  from  Ixmg 
md  Sound.     It  is  in  New  Haven  county,  and  is  76  miles  northeast 
New  York,  and  160  miles  southwest  of  Boston.     It  is  on  the  line 
•direct  communication  between  those  two  cities,  and  frorn  it  railways 
diverge  to  all  parts  of  New  England. 
^B["The  country  round  New  Haven  is  very  picturesque.     Behind  tlie 
^^n,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  is  an  amphitheatre  of  nigged 
iills,  not  unlike  some  of  our  Scottish  scenery ;  in  front  is  an  inlet  from 
~  20 
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Long  Island  Sound,  affording  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor;  to  tie 
Tight  and  left,  a  richly  cultivated  country,  relieved  by  jiatcbes  of 
forest;  and,  in  wide  expanse  before  it,  the  blue  waves  of  the  sea 
rolling  in  magnificence.  Two  large  precipioes,  called  East  and  West 
Ro<^k,  400  feet  high,  and  about  two  miles  apart,  form  part  of  tbfi 
semicircular  range.  They  are  prominent  features  in  the  landscape; 
and  events  in  the  annalfi  of  our  native  country,  with  which  they  nW 
associated,  impart  to  them  that  traditional  charm  which  is  so  often 
wanting  in  American  scenery.  In  the  fastnesses  of  these  rocks,  soifle 
of  the  regicides  of  Charles  I.  found  shelter  from  their  pui-suera,  wben 
the  agents  of  his  profligate  son  hunted  them  for  their  lives/'  *  *ScV^ 
ral  small  streams  flow  into  New  Haven  Bay,  as  the  harbor  is  called* 
Several  bridges  span  them,  and  connect  the  city  with  the  opposite 
shores. 

New  Haven  extends  Ixick  about  2  miles  from  the  harbor,  and  is 
about  3  miles  broad  from  east  to  west  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  md 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  America. 

The  streets  are  unusually  broad,  and  are  shaded  with  the  mo^ 
magnificent  elms  in  the  New  World.  Temple  street,  and  sonie  oth«ir 
thoroughfares,  are  so  thickly  shaded  that  the  rays  of  the  sua  nrelj 
penetrate  the  thick  foliage  overhead.     The  abundance  of  these  trees 

*  Duncan's  Travels* 
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New  Haven  the  sobriquet  of  *'The  City  of  Elms/* 
U  ^ne  public  squares  within  the  corporate  limits,  and 
^  very  beautiful  cemeteries*  The  residences  are  sur- 
je  grounds  handsomely  ornamented  and  plantt.'d  with 
ibbery. 
public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  a  stuccoed  etli- 

Efter  the  Parthenon;  and  the  City  Hall,  facing  the 
tie  Gothic  edifice  of  Portland  and  Nova  Scotia  stone, 
set  high,  id  surmounted  by  a  spire  66  feet  high,  which 
ervatory  aud  an  alarm  bell.  The  churches,  32  in 
ry  handsome,  and  form  conspicuous  and  attractive 
[eoeral  appearance  of  the  city, 

bontains  several  excellent  institutions  of  learning,  be- 
^,  and  has  one  of  the  best  free  school  sy>tcnis  in  the 
ia  good  public  librnrj",  6  or  6  banks,  and  is  lighted 
ed  with  water,  aud  traversed  by  street  mihvays.  Nine 
three  magazines  are  published  here.     The  population 


es  on  an  active  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
ilioads.  It  has  steamboat  comruuuicatiun  with  New 
WHS  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  harbor,  though 
mirably  sheltered,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of 
is  rapidly  filling  ap.  The  General  Government  has 
empts  to  deepen  it,  but  it  is  feared  that  nothing  can 
of  nature,  which  seems  to  be  fGudering  the  harbor 
fit  for  use.  A  wharf,  *i49Ji  feet— the  longest  in  the 
has  been  built  out  into  the  bay  to  acctimmodate  ves- 
ter  surrounding  it  is  becoming  very  shallow.  In 
isad vantages,  however,  the  city  possesses  some  foreign 
an  active  coasting  trade. 

is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  it  is  esti- 
ly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  is  so  employed. 
irares  protluced  are  carriages,  india-rubber  goods,  iron 
\  kinds,  IxwtH  and  shoes,  and  clocks. 
Drnament  and  attraction  of  New  Haven  remains  to  be 
ollegc,  the  rival  of  Harvard  University  in  literary 
ftnd  honorably  distinguished  from  it  by  the  orthodoxy 
.character.  The  Imildings  of  Yale  College  make  a  oon- 
6^  vlien  entering  the  town  eastward  ;  anfl  the  ei1t>ct 

^iiicned  l)y  three  churches,  which  stand  at  a  little 
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(listanoe  in  front,  in  a  pimllel  line.  The  ground  between  the  college 
and  the  churches  is  nently  divided  and  enclosed,  and  ornameoted 
with  trees*  Including  passage- wavs,  the  principal  €<lifices  present  a 
front  of  upwards  of  800  feet*  The  buildings  are  chiefly  constructed 
of  brick,  and  consist  of  five  spacious  edifices,  each  four  stories  high, 
104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  studies;  a  chapel  for  religious  woreliip 
imd  ordinary  public  cjthibitions ;  a  Lyceum,  containing  the  library 
and  recitation  rooms;  an  AtfaensBum;  a  Chemical  Laboratory;  an 
extensive  stone  DLniug  Hall,  containing  also  in  the  upper  story,  apart- 
ments for  the  mineralogical  «ibioct;  a  separate  Dining  Hall  for  Th^ 
ological  Students;  a  dwelling  house  for  tlie  President;  a  large  stone 
building  occupied  by  the  medical  department;  and  the  Trumbull  Gd- 
fer']/j  a  neat  and  appropriate  building  erected  as  a  repository  fur  the 
valuable  historical  and  other  paintings  of  Col.  Trumbull. 

"Yale  College  was  originally  established  at  Say  brook,  in  the  year 
1700,  and  was  incorporatal  by  t!ie  colonial  legislature  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  jiroject  of  establishing  a  college  in  Connecticut  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seriously  entertained  lifty  years  before ;  but  it  was 
checked,  Dr.  Dwight  informs  us,  by  well  founded  circumstances, by 
the  people  of  Massach  usctts,  who  justly  urged  that  tlio  whole  popula* 
tioo  of  New  England  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  institution 
of  this  nature,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  second  would  endanger 
the  prosperity  of  both  ;  these  objections  put  a  stop  to  the  design  for  the 
time;  it  was  not,  however,  lost  sight  of.  In  1718,  the  infant  Instita- 
tion  was  removed  Ijy  the  Trustees  to  New  Haven.  It  was  originally 
intended  simjily  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry:  btiU 
as  it  gatliered  strength  from  individual  lil>ei'ality  and  public  patnui- 
age,  the  range  of  its  plan  of  study  was  gradually  extended,  until  it 
now  embraces  the  more  essential  parts  of  a  complete  literary,  scieutifi<-'i 
and  medical  education, 

**The  college  received  its  name,  in  comraeraoration  of  the  b«J<^' 
eence  of  the  Honorable  Elilm  Yale,  a  son  of  one  of  the  fxvst  settier?^ 
who  went  to  England  in  early  life,  and  thence  to  India^  where  he  be* 
came  governor  to  Madras;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he wfts 
electetl  governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  From  this  gent)eui»D 
the  college  received  douations  at  various  times,  between  1714  Afl" 
1718,  to  the  amount  of  £500  sterling;  and  a  short  time  before  bt** 
de^th,  be  dtrectal  another  benefaction  to  the  same  amount  to  be  ti'aa^' 
nutted,  but  it  was  neve  received.  Another  of  its  early  benefiictor* 
was  the  celebrated  Dean  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloync,  who 
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10  America  in  1 732,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  in 

island  of  Bermuda;  a  project  to  which  he  nobly  sacrificed  con- 

enUe  j>ropert\%  as  well  as  time  and  liibor.     His  eObrts  being  frus- 

by  iho  failure  of  the  promised  support  from  Government,  he 

ited  to  this  lostitution  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  Khode 

ifterwards  transmitted  to  it  from  England  a  very  valua- 

<n  of  books — 'the  finest  that  ever  came  together  at  one 

inta  America*'    Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  and  many  other  distinguished 

I,  presented  their  works  to  the  library. 

Although  founded  under  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  legislature, 

partly  endowed  by  It,  the  college  was  for  a  long  time  indebted 

Iks  sup[>ort  chiefiy  to  individual  patronage:  the  whole  amount  be- 

rcd  by  the  colonial  legislature,  during  the  fii'st  90  years  of  its  ex- 

\ce^  did  not  much  exceetl  £4500  sterling.     But  when  the  Federal 

jrnment  was  consolidated,  a  grant  was  made,  in  1792,  to  Yale 

lege,  out  of  a  fund  created  by  uncollected  arrears  of  war  taxes,  by 

•h  ultimately  $60,000  were  realized. 

The  librar}'  of  the  college  has  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  the 

itiori  of  many  valuable  volumes,  selected  by  Professor  Kingsley, 

visitcfl  Europe  with  reference  to  tliat  selection.     The  libraries 

different  societies  receive  frcf^uent  ailditions.     At  present  the 

ries  Wlonging  to  the  institution  form  an  aggregate  of  from  30,000 

►,000  volumes.     The  college  possesses  the  richest  niincraloL'"i**al 

on  the  cjontinent."  ♦ 
le  city  was  founded  as  a  separate  colony,  in  1G;38,  by  a  comjmny 
wnigrantfl  from  London.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 
during   tlie   Revolution,  it  was  capturwl  by  the  British,     This 
trrence  took  place  on  the  5th  of  July,  1779,  and  is  thus  described, 
le  ComiecHctU  Journal^  of  July  7th — two  days  later: 

It  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  lb©  5th  mstant,  a  fleet  conBlHting  of  the 

and  Scorpion  nien-of-wiirt  with  tenders,  tmnsports,  etc.,  to  live  number 

imiwdod  by  CiJintnodorc  Sir  George  Collier,  anchored  ofT  West  Haven. 

ott  board  about  30OO«land  forces^  commanded  by  Major- Gi'ueral  Tryon; 

t^OO  of  whom,  under  Bngatlu-r-General  Gartb,  landed  about  sunrise  on 

Uavcn  point.    The  town  bein^  alarmed,  all  tbc  prepuratinn  whicli  the  con- 

dlfttrese  of  Uie  inhabitants,  aud  a  necej4j*ary  c«ire  of  their  faiiiiUpa  would 

la  mado  for  resLsiance.     The  West  Bridge  on  Milford  r«mtl  was  taUen 

id  povcral  JTeldpiew!*  were  carried  thither,  and  some  sUL;ht  works  ilinnvn  up 

•»c  defence  of  U*at  pass.     The  division  under  General  Garth  being  landed, 

*nlttly  bv^ti  ilicir  ©arcih  toward  the  town.    The  first  opposition  was  made 
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by  about  2.j  of  the  inliabitants,  to  an  advanced  party  of  the  enemy  of  Itvo 
panics  of  light  infantry.     These,  though  advancing  on  the  height  of  MllfurdUi 
were  attacked  with  great  spirit  by  tho  handful  oi  tmr  people,  and  driven 
fthnost  to  West  Haveu,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  prisoner,     Tlie  enemy 
advanced  in  their  main  body,  with  strong  flanking  parties,  and  two  fieldph 
and  finding  a  smart  fire  kept  up  from  our  ficldpieces  al  the  bridge  aforesaid, 
not  to  force  an  tntrance  to  the  town  by  tliat,  the  usual  road,  but  to  make 
cuitous  march  of  nino  miles,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  Derby  road.     In  this 
our  small  party  on  Mil  ford  hill,  now  increased  to  perhaps  150,  promiscuous 
lected  from  several  com  panics  of  the  uiililia,  had  a  small  encounter  with  the  em 
fiank  near  the  JUilford  road,  in  which  was  killed  their  adjutant,  Campbell, 
of  whom  they  lamented  with  much  apparent  sensibility.    Our  p(*ople  on  the 
being  obliged  by  superior  numbers,  to  give  way,  kept  up  a  continual  fire 
enemy,  and  galled  them  much,  through  all  Uicir  march  to  Thomson's  bri< 
the  Derby  road.     la  the  mean  lime,  those  who  were  posted  at  the  Wcat 
perceiving  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  also  that  another  hirge  body  of  i 
had  landed  at  the  South  End,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  quitted  Ihe 
and  marched  thence  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  Thomson's  bridge.     Bui  1 
time  Uiey  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemy  were  in  imssesaion 
bridge,  and  the  places  at  which  tlie  river  is  here  fordablo  :  yet  having  receii 
small  accession  of  strength  by  the  coming  in  of  the  mlliiia,  they  gave  the  cm 
smart  fire  from  two  fieldpieces  and  small  arms,  which  continued  with  littl* 
ment,  till  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  or  through  the  town 
the  Neck  bridge.     The  enemy  entered  \he  town  between  12  and  I  o'cloc* 
tlie  mean  time,  the  division  of  the  enemy,  before-mentioned  to  have  landed 
South  End,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Genera!  Tryon, 
bravely  resisted  by  a  small  party  of  racn^  with  one  fieldpiece,  who^  besides 
execurion,  killed  an  officer  of  the  enemy,  in  one  of  the  boats  at  their  lan< 
This  division  marched  up  by  laud,  and  atlackeil  the  fort  at  Black  Rock ; 
same  time,  their  shipping  drew  up,  and  attacked  it  from  the  harbor.     Tl 
had  only  19  men,  and  three  pieces  of  artilery,  yet  was  defended  aa  long  as 
or  valor  dictated,  and  then  the  men  made  good  their  retreat. 

The  town  being  now  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy,  it  was  delivered 
cept  a  few  instances  of  protection,  to  promiscuous  plunder ;  in  which, 
robbing  the  inhabitants  of  their  watches,  money,  plate,  buckles,  clothing, 
ding,  and  provisions,  they  broke  and  destroyed  their  household  furniluro  to^ 
very  great  amount.     Some  families  lost  every  thing  tlieir  bouses  coni 
many  have  now  neith'T  fowl,  nor  clothes  to  shift. 

A  body  of  militia  gulFieicnt  to  prnelralc  the  town,  could  not  l)e  coUcctedll 
evening:  we  were  obliged  therefore  to  content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
every  annoyance  in  our  power,  w  hich  was  done  with  great  Bpirit  for  most 
afternoon  at  and  about  the  Ditch  comer. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  enemy  unexpectedly  and  with  the  ntmcMi' 
ness  and  despatch,  called  in  their  guards,  and  retreated  to  their  boats,  cai 
with  thtm  a  numherof  the  inhabitants  captive,  most,  if  not  all  of  whom,  wen? 
without  arms,  and  a  few  who  chose  lo  accompany  them.  Part  of  them 
Iward  their  fleet,  and  part  crr»saed  over  to  General  Tryon  at  East  llavcn.  Ob 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  militia  collected  in  such  numbers,  and  crowded  so  cU* 
uiH>n  General  Tryon,  that  he  thought  best  to  retreat  on  board  his  flee 
sail  to  the  westward. 
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TVIckssof  Ui©  enemy  is  nnknown  ;  bcil  for  many  reasoDS  it  is  supposed  to  be 

lUlf,  ami  includes  some  officera  wijom  they  lament^  besides  Adjutant 

Ottrs,  by  the  he^t  inforraalion  we  can  obtain,  is  27  killed,  and  19 

As  many  of  our  dead  upon  examination  appeared  to  bave  been  "woun- 

iritb  allot,  but  not  mortally,  and  aAervvarda  to  have  been  killed  with  baycw 

ttiii  demonsUated  the  true  nuison  why  live  number  of  the  dead  exceeded 

of  the   wounded  to  be,  that  lacing  wounded  and  falling  into  ihc  enemy's 

udi*  Ihry  were  afterwards  killed.     A  further  confirmation  of  this  charge  is, 

we  have  full  and  direct  testimony,  wbich  affirms  tliat  General  Garth  declared 

Be  of  our  militia,  who  was  wounded  and  taken,  that  "be  was  Borry  bis  men 

aot  killed  him,  instead  of  taking  htui ;  and  that  be  would  not  bare  bis  men 

(tuorler  to  one  militia  man,  takf*n  in  arms." 

fh  in  tliis  expedition,  it  must  he  confessed  to  Ibe  credit  of  the  Britons 
baf«  not  done  all  the  mischief  in  their  power,  yet,  the  brutal  raviahment 
icn,  the  wanton  and  malicious  destruction  of  property,  the  burning  of  the 
fpoil  the  wharf,  and  eight  houg^^s  in  East  Haven;  the  Ixiating,  stabbing, 
iofulting  of  tlie  Rev,  Dr.  Daggett,  after  he  was  made  a  prinoner,  the  mortally 
ling  of  Mr.  B^era,  senior,  In  his  own  door»  and  otherways  abusing  him ; 
mnHcring  of  tlie  very  aged  and  help|»^s  Mr.  English  in  his  own  house,  and 
[ng  and  Anally  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  and  then  killing  a  diitraeUd 
fcufflcient  proofs  that  they  were  really  Bntvns. 


HABTFOKD. 

Other  capital^  and  the  second  city  in  the  State,  is  situAtctl  on  tlie 

it  bank  of  the  Connecticut   River,  36  miles  northeast  of  New 

fcven,  124  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  and  112  miles  northeast  of 

York,     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lies  East  Hartford, 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  long  covered  bridge  10()0  feet  long. 

city  is  about  2  miles  long  by  1 J  miles  broafl,  and  extends  length- 

^ong  the  banks  of  the  river.     It  is  laid  off  regularly  in  some 

ftud  irregularly  in  others*    Main  street,  the  priiKn[)aI  thorougli- 

!,  is  brt>ad  and  well  built  up,  and  contains  the  majority  of  the 

eminent  buildings*     The  houses  arc  mostly  of  brick  or  freestone, 

render  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  very  hmidsome.     The 

contains  about  2o  churches,  several  fine  libraries,  12  or  13  banks, 

supplied  with  water  fn)m  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  lighteil 

^gas.     A  street  Riihvay  connects  its  various  points.     The  public 

lift  are  namcrotis  and  are  of  a  high  character.     There  are  also 

rcral  fine  institutions  of  learning  in  the  city,  the  principal  of  which 

Trinity  College,  founded  in  1823.     It  has  three  handsome  edifices 

freestone,  a  fine  library,  apparatti<!,  and  cabinet,  and   ranks  high 

igst  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land.     The  Asylyin  f<tr 

if  and   Dumb,  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Hartforil 

are  noble  institutions,  and  are  amongst  the  most  proniiuent 
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urnaments  of  the  city.     The  old  Charter  Oak  was  until  1866,  wheaj 
it  was  blown  down   by  a  storm,  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
There  are  12  banks  in  Hartfort],  which  is  also  the  central  point] 
numlxjr  of  in!?urance  companies,  possessing  a  capital  of  between 
and  twenty  miilions  of  dollai's.     A  number  of  large  book  publis 
houses  arc  located  Ijere.     In  1808  the  gross  amount  employed 
busiuess  amonuteil  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  principal   public  buildings  are  the  Cit^'  Hall   and  the 
House.     The  f<jrmer  is  a  handsome  building,  the  lower  part  of 
is  used  as  a  uuirket-hoiise.     The  State  IIoiLse  is  the  finest  buildii 
the  State,     It  is  snrmountfjd  with  a  cupola,  and  is  50  feet  in 
50  in  heightj  and  130  in  length. 

Hartford  has  railroad  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Ui 
and,  except  in  the  severe  season  of  winter,  when  it  is  closed  bf  I 
the  0)nnect]cut  is  navigable  for  steamers.     The  city  is  extensii 
engaged   in  manufactures*     The  capital   employed    in  them  iB 
810,000,000,     Fire-arms  and  hardware  of  various  kinds  cot 
the  principal  articles  produced.     The  celebrated  manufactory 
late  Colonel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  "Colt  Revolver,**  is  1( 
liere.     There  are  12  newspapers  pubHsheti  in  the  city.     The  poj 
tion  is  37,180,  and  is  increasing. 

Hartford  wa.s  permanently  settled  by  tiie  English  in  1635, 
following  is  an  abstract  from  some  of  the  first  laws  of  the  town : 

1683. — It  is  ordertd^  that  lliere  shall  be  a  guard  of    .     .     .     men,  to 
with  their  arms  fixed,  and  two  shot  of  powder  and  shot,  at  leasts     .     ,    , 
public  meeting  for  religUtua  use,  wiUi  two  sergeants  to  overBee  the  siime,  i 
keep  out  one  of  lliem  aejjlinel    ....     atid  Uie  said  guard  to  be  freed 
lH>arding.  and  to  have  seats  provided  near  the  meeting  house  door,  and  Ihej 
geauts  rv[vuAr  to  the  magiatratca  for  a  warrant  for  the  due  execution  tliereof, 

Jt  is  ordet'td,  that  every  inhabitjint  which  Imili  not  freedom  from  the  wh< 
he  absent,  sliall  make  his  personal  appearauce  al  every  general  meeting 
whole  town,  having  sufncieat  warning;  and  wlios^x^ver  fails  to  appear  at  the  I 
and  place  appointed,  shall  pay  Btxpeuce  for  every  &uch  drf^ult;  but  if  h«i 
liavi^  lawful  excuse,  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  ;  or  whosoever  departs 
(rom  the  jneeting  before  it  be  endcJ,  without  liberty  from  the  whole»  ahail 
rhe  likewise. 

It  16  ordered^  that  whosoever  borrows  the  town  cbain^  shall  pay  two 
day,  for  every  day  they  keep  Uie  same,  and  pay  fur  mending,  If  it  be 
their  use. 

It  ifi  ordered,  that  there  shall  be  a  set  meeting  of  all  the  townsmen  togctlu 
first  Thursday  of  every  month,  by  nine  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  if  an] 
babitant  have  any  business  with  them,  be  may  repair  unto  them  ;  and  wh< 
of  iheni  do  not  meet  al  the  time  and  place  set,  to  forfeil  two  sbUlinga  and  813 
for  every  default. 
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17tb  September,  1640.— /<  is  ordered^  that    ....     Woodwiinl  shall 
je  aliocit  killing  or  wolves,  and  for  lii&  cnconrfigcMncnt  he  Hliall  have 
and  sixpence  for  his  board,  in  case  he  kill  not  a  wolf,  or  a  deer  in 
wcr^ .  but  if  he  kUt  a  wolf  or  a  deer,  he  is  to  pay  tbr  Ms  board  himself ;  and 
kUl    .     .     .     .     to  have  it  for  two  pence  a  pound.     This  order  is  made  for 
;  before  be  begins.     It  is  further  ortlered,  that  If  any  person  hath  lost  any 
he  deaireth  should  be  cried  in  a  public  meetings  he  shall  poy  for  crying 
[ll  two  peace  to  Thomas  Woodford,  to  be  paid  before  it  be  cried  ;  and  the  crier 

iisve  a  book  of  the  things  that  ho  crieth. 

Lt  a  general  Tow^u  Meedng  in  April,  1043 — Itfsai  orderly  that  Mr.  Andrews 

Id  teach  the  children  in  the  school  one  year  next  ensuing,  IVom  the  2r)th  of 

1, 1643,  and  that  he  shaU  have  for  his  pains  £10  ;  and  therefore  the  towns- 

•haU  gi>  and  inquire  who  will  engage  themselves  to  send  their  children  ;  and 

do  so  shall  pjiy  for  one  quarter  at  the  least,  and  for  more  if  they  do  send 

after  the  proportion  of  twenty  shillings  the  year ;  and  if  ihry  go  any  weeks 

than  an  even  quarter,  they  shall  pay  sixpence  a  week ;  and  if  any  would 

their  cliildren,  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  leaching,  they  shall  give 

of  it  to  the  townsmen,  and  they  shall  pay  U  at  the  town's  charge  -,  and  Mr. 

TWjt  shall  keep  the  account  between  the  children's  schooling  and  himself, 

KcDd  notice  of  the  times  of  payment  and  demand  it ;  and  if  his  wages  doth 

loiuic  in  »o^  then  the  townsmen  must  collect  and  pay  it ;  or  if  the  engage- 

le  not  lo  sixleen  poaucls,  then  they  shall  pay  what  is  wanting,  at  the 

ChargeiL 

1  general  Tow*n  Meeting,  October  30ih,  1643 — It  ipas  arder^d,  that  if  any 

'sbAll  be  token  playing,  or  miabchaving  himself,  in  the  time  of  public  sorvioea, 

ler  in  the  meeting  house  or  about  the  walls    ,     ...     by  two  witnesses, 

fthe  first  time  shall  be  examined  and  puni!?hcd  at  the  present,  publicly,  before 

assembly  depart ;  and  if  any  shall  be  the  second  time  taken  faulty,  on  witness, 

be  accounted    ...»     Further,  it  is  ordered,  if  the  parents  or  master 

desire  to  a^rrcct  his  boy,  he  shall  have  liberty  the  first  time  to  do  the  same. 

isatjurther  ordered^  in  the  satno  general  n»eeting,  that  there  should  be  a  bell 

by  the  watch  every  morning,  mx  hour  before  daybreak,  and  thai  they  arc 

Jioled  by  the  constables  for  that  purpose ;  shall  begin  at  the  bridge,  and  so 

the  bell  all  the  way  forth  and  back  from  Master  Moody's  (Wyllys  hill;  to 

Pratt's     ....     and  that  they  shall  be  in  every  house,  one  up,  and 

.    .     some  lights  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  end  of  the  bell 

.     .     if  they  can     .     ,    ,     .     the  bell  is  rung  before  the  time  ap- 

>ted,  then  to  be  up  with  lights  aa  before  mentioned,  half  an  hour  before  day- 

and  for  default  henin  is  to  forfeit  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  to  be  to  him 

Itnda  him  faulty,  and  sixpence  to  ilic  town. 


le  other  cities  of  the  State  are  as  follows :  Norwichy  at  the  head 
navigation,  on  the  Thames  River.  It  has  a  population  of  16,653, 
innected  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  railroad,  and  is  the  ter- 
iU3  of  a  line  of  Bteamers  from  New  York,  It  Is  actively  engaged 
►mmerce  and  manufactures.  Brkh/cporf,  on  Lonj;  Island  Sound, 
19,.S7G  inhabitants,  and  is  connected  with  New  York  by  stcani- 
t,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railway. 
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It  is  largely  engaged  in  mfinufac»turc«»  Wat^hur^^  on  the  Xaugatoc^ 
Railway,  20  miles  from  New  Haven,  is  an  iinj>ortant  place  for  t 
manufacture  of  brass,  German  silver,  liuttons,  and  other  sruail  artid 
It  coDtaina  a  population  of  10,876.  New  London,  on  the  T 
River,  has  9756  inhabitants,  It  h  a  thriving  man uikcUi ring 
and  is  actively  engagtxl  in  comnierrc,  both  foreign  and  domi 
having  the  best  harbor  in  the  State.  Norwalk,  on  I^ong  Island  Soun 
on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railway,  has  a  popi 
lation  of  about  15,000,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  maufactur^K^ 
Mlddkiottm,  on  the  Connecticut  River  (35  miles  from  its  mouUi),  a 
West  Meriden^  on  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway  (16  ojLI 
from  New  Haven),  each  has  a  p<^pulatioll  of  10,000;  they  are  grovr^ 
iug  nianuiacturing  cities, 

MISCELLANIES. 

THE    BLUE    LAWvS    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  principal  part  of  tLc  celebrated  judidil 
code,  kntnvn  as  the  Slue  LniM,  by  which  it  ia  said  the*  flrst  colonists  of  CoimeCtt- 
cut  were  goTcrneil  for  a  considerable  time.  St>iiie  writers  have  questioned  Ibo 
genuineness  of  the  laws,  and  it  seems  certain  tlmt,  rf  genuine,  the  code  waa  nem 
written,  but  waa  declared  and  interpreted  by  the  select  men,  the  judges,  and  lli« 
pastors  of  the  different  coagregalions  : 

The  Governor  and  magistrates,  convened  in  general  assembly,  are  thesmpmn* 
power,  under  God,  of  this  independent  dominion. 

From  the  de terminal  ion  of  the  assembly  no  appeal  shall  be  made. 

The  Governor  13  Amenable  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  shall  liave  only  a  single  vote  in  determining  any  question,  el' 
cept  a  casting  vote  w  hen  the  assembly  may  be  eqnally  divided. 

The  assembly  of  tlie  people  shull  not  be  dismissed  by  the  Governor,  bat  •IJ*fl 
disniiss  itself 

Conspiracy  against  this  dominion  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Whoever  attempts  to  change  or  overturn  this  dominion,  shall  suffer  death. 

The  judges  shall  detemdnc  coutroviTsies  without  a  jury. 

N«7  one  shall  be  a  ffeeman,  or  give  a  vote,  unless  lie  be  converted,  or  a  nieml'ff 
in  free  communion  in  one  of  the  cliurcbia  in  this  dominion. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Qnakert  Adamite,  or  other  heretic. 

No  one  shall  cross  a  river  without  an  aulhori/.ed  ferryman. 

No  one  shall  run  of  a  Sabbath  day»  or  walk  in  lib  garden,  or  clscwherei  exo*|* 
reverently  to  and  from  Ihe  church. 

No  one  sh:bll  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  bouses,  cut  lioir,  tv  *ltivi'» 
on  the  8abbalh  day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  Ihe  Sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the  idght,  shall  be  judged  guilty,  onless  1^" 
clear  liimself  by  his  oalh. 

No  one  shatl  buy  or  sell  lands  without  permission  of  the  select  tnea. 
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WhoeTor  publishes  a  He  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nei'^hbor,  Bhall  sii  in  the  stockaf 
be  whipped  fifteen  stripes. 

Whoever  Tvears  clothes  trimoiej  with  silver,  or  bone  lace,  above  two  BhilUngs 
iitrd,  shall  be  presented  by  the  grand  jurorB^  and  the  select  men  shall  tax  the 
fender  at  the  rate  ofZOOL  estate. 

Wboeyer  brioga  cards  or  dice  into  tlnB  domrnioa  shall  pay  a  fine  of  HI. 
No  one  shall  read   Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Saint's  day,  make 
iaccH)  pie?t,  dance^  play  cards,  or  play  on  any  instrument  of  music,  except  the 
|B^  the  trumpet,  and  jews-harp. 

^H^n  parents  refuse  their  children  suitable  marriages,  the  magistrateB  shall 
Htpine  the  point. 

Hb  select  men,  on  finding  children  ignorant*  may  take  them  away  from  their 
^Ws  and  put  them  into  better  hands,  at  the  expense  of  tiin  parents. 
^Bn^iTi  tliHt  strikes  Ins  wife  shall  pay  a  flne  of  102. ;  a  woman  that  strikes  her 
gisliaiid  shall  be  punbhud  as  the  court  directs. 
Married  persons  must  live  together,  or  be  imprisoned. 
Ererj  male  shall  have  hU  hair  cut  round  according  to  a  cap. 


V  THE   REGICIDES. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England^  many  of  tho  Judges  who 

I^ndcmned  King  Chailcs  T.  to  death,  were  apprehended.  Thirty  were  con- 
Be*!,  and  ton  w^ere  executed  as  fraitf>rs;  two  of  them,  Colonels  (^offc  and 
|jl**r,  made  their  escape  to  New  Engliuid,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  July,  I'lUQ. 
f  wfre  gentlemen  of  wortlij  and  were  much  egleeiiied  by  the  colontBls  for 
^unfeigned  piety.  Their  manners  and  appearance  were  dignifled,  command- 
universal  respect.  Whalley  had  been  a  Lieutenant-General,  and  Goffe  a 
^-Oeoeral  in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension,  from 
rles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  alter  their  arrival.  The  king's  commis- 
lioncrii^  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled  the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods 
■*id  caves,  and  other  Iiiding  places  ;  and  they  would  iindoubtedl}'  have  L-ceii  taken, 
,^  not  the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  astiisled  them  in  their  concealments. 
^Bu^tlnies  th*'y  found  a  refuge  in  a  cave  on  a  mnunttiin  near  New  Haven,  and  at 
^PBfes,  in  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  once  they  were  secreted  un- 
^  the  Neck  bridge,  in  New  llaven,  while  their  pursuers  crossed  the  bridge  on 
!k. 
lile  in  Now  Haven,  they  owed  their  lives  to  the  Intrepidity  of  Mr.  Daven- 
the  minister  of  the  place,  who,  when  the  pursuers  arrived,  preached  to  tho 
rtc  from  this  text :  "^Take  e^tundl,  ex€cut4  judgment,  make  thy  shadous  as  the 
in  thn  midtft  nf  the  nooi^ay^  hitk  tht  oulemtt,  hewtftjf  md  him  (hat  ioandcreih, 
ty  oniC'tilM  dtcell  with  thee.  Moah,  bfi  thtni  n  cnvert  to  them  from  thf,  fare  of 
filer, ^''  Largf  rewards  were  offered  for  their  apprehension,  or  for  any  in- 
fction  which  might  lead  to  it.  Mr.  Davenport  was  threatened,  for  it  was 
^lown  that  he  had  harbored  them.  Upon  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger,  Ihcy 
'^Oercii  to  <leUver  themsidves  up+  and  actually  gfive  notice  to  the  deputy  governor 
^f  Ihe  place  of  their  concealment;  but  Davenport  had  not  preached  iu  vahi^  and 
fOmgistrate  took  no  other  notice  limn  to  advise  llif  m  not  to  betray  tliemselves. 
lurking  about  for  two  or  three  years  in  and  near  New  Haven,  they  found 
to  remove  to  Hadley^  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Russell^  with 
UmjJ  wer»  concealed  fitleen  or  sixteen  years.     After  maoy  hairbreadth  cs- 
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capes,  the  pursait  was  given  over,  aod  llify  were  finnlly  suffered  lo  die  a 
deatb  in  their  exile. 

The  followiog  interesting  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  the  sojoi 
the  Regicides  in  Connecticut : 

In  Ihe  course  of  Phillp*8  war,  which  involved  almost  all  the  Indian 
Now  England,  and,  among  otliere,  those  in  the  netghborliood  of  lliis  to 
inliabitiints  thought  it  proper  to  observe  the  lat  of  September,  1075,  as  a  day 
fasting  and  prayer.     While  llif^y  were  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  their 
ship,  they  were  surprised  liy  a  hand  of  savages.     The  people  inalanily  betOOi 
themselves  lo  their  arms,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  limes,  they  had 
ried  with  thetn  lo  the  church  ;  and,  rushing  out,  attacked  the  invaders.    The 
under  wliich  they  began  the  conflict  was,  however,  so  great,  and  their  aambi 
was  so  dinprupiirlioiicd  l«j  that  of  iUeir  enemies,  that  tlicy  fought  doubtfully 
Urst,  and  in  a  abort  time  began  evidently  lo  give  way.     At  this  moment,  i 
nncient  man,  with  lioary  locks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  astj)ect,  and 
ad(liess  widely  diiTenng  from  thai  of  the  inhaintants,  appeared  suddenly  at  tM 
head,  and  with  a  lirni  voice  and  an  example  of  undaunted  resolution,  rea 
their  covirage,  led  Lhem  again  to  the  conflict,  and  totally  routed  the 
When  the  battle  was  ended,  Ibe  stranger  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew 
he  had  come,  or  whither  he  had  gone.     The  relief  was  so  timely,  so 
unexpected,  so  providential;  the  appearance  and  retreat  of  hira,  who 
nitihed  it,  were  so  unaccountable  ;  hia  person  was  so  dignified  and  co 
his  resolutifm  so  superior,  and  liia  interference  so  decissive,  that  tlie  inhal 
without  any  uncommon  exercise  of  credulity,  readily  believed  him  to  be 
sent  from  heaven  for  their  preservation.     Nor  was  this  opinion  serionsly 
verted,  until  it  was  discovered,  years  afterwards,  that  Goffe  and  W 
been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr  Russell.    Then  it  wna  know*n  that  ttiKr  d 
was  Goffe ;  Whalley  having  become  superannuated  sometime  before  tite' 
took  place.    There  is  an  obscure  and  Tery  doubtful  tradition,  that  Qoffe 
buried  here, 

PENALTY    FOR    KISSING. 

In  1654,  a  trial  took  place  in  Connecticut,  under  the  section  of  the 
Laws  **  prohibiliiig  kissing.     The  culprits  were  8arah  Tutile  and  Jacob  Ncrrt 
It  seems  that  Sarah  dro])ped  lier  gloves,  and  Jacob  found  tliem.     When 
asked  for  them,  Jacob  demanded  a  kis3  for  his  pay,  and  Sarah,  not  thinl 
charge  extortionate,  j>aid  it  in  full.     Complaint  was  made  by  some  sionr- 
iudividual,  and  the  guilty  parties  were  arraigned  before  the  magistrnte. 
facts  were  clearly  proved,  and  the  parties  were  each  fined  twenty  shiUings, 


THE    DARK    DAY. 

The  19th  of  May,  1680,  was  remarkable  for  the  intense  darkness  wl 
vailed  throughout  the  Nt^w  England  colonies.     At  this  time  the  Legii 
Connecticut  was  in  session  in  llartftird,     A  very  general  opinion  pR»valh 
the  day  of  judgment  wa.s  at  hand.     The  House  of  Representeaives,  luring 
to  transact  their  business,  adjourned.     A  proposal  to  adjourn  the  cow 
under  consideration.     When  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Davenptirt  was 
answered,  '^  I  am  agunet  an  adjournment.     The  day  of  jadj^mvtit  U  ti 
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f,  or  il  is  not.     If  ii  is  not,  Uiere  is  no  cause  for  an  ftdjonmment ;  if  It 
;  cboote  to  be  foiind  doing  my  duty.     I  wish  therefore  that  candles  may  be 


AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE. 

*c  people  of  Connecticut  resolved  to  maintnin  tUcir  indf'|>eDdence  of  the  Dake 
fork,  as  their  charter  was  of  prior  dale  to  that  of  the  Duke.  Detachments  of 
were  therefore  ordered  to  New  London  and  t^aybrook,  the  troops  al  Say- 
todng  placed  undtr  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Bull,  of  Ilartford. 
rly  in  July,  1675,  the  people  of  Sayhrook  were  surprised  by  the  appearance 
nJOT  Amiros,  with  an  armed  force^  in  the  Sound,  making  directly  for  the  fort, 
ifliad  receired  no  intelligence  of  the  hostile  expedition  of  Androa,  and  having 
fiiutnicliona  from  tlie  Governor^  were  undecided  what  course  to  lake,  when, 
criUc*!  juncture.  Captain  Bull  with  his  company  arrived,  and  preparations 
at  once  made  for  the  defence  of  the  fort  and  town.  The  assembly  met  at 
ford  on  the  9th  of  July,  aud  immediately  drew  up  a  protest  upiliiet  the  pro- 
of Andros,  which  they  sent  by  express  to  Sayhrook,  with  iustruclious 
itain  Bull  to  propose  to  Androa  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  commissioners. 
the  lull,  Major  Androa,  with  several  armed  sloops,  drew  up  before  the 
hobtcd  the  king's  flag  on  board,  and  dcmtiuded  a  surrendtr  of  the  fortress 
town.  Captain  Bull  immediately  raised  Ilia  JIajesty' a  colors  in  the  fort,  and 
bis  men  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  major  did  not  like  to  fire  nn 
t's  colors,  and  perceiving  that,  should  he  attempt  to  reduce  the  tuwo  by 
it  would  in  all  Ukelihood  be  a  bloody  affair,  he  judged  it  expedient  not  to 
Wi^toti  the  troops. 
rly  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  Androa  desired  that  he  might  have 
vimoD  to  land  on  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  the  minla- 
'lifB  sad  cliief  officers  of  the  town.  He  probably  fialiered  hiuiself  that  if  he  could 
obtsin  a  toothold  upon  the  soil,  and  then  read  tlie  Duke's  patent,  and  his  own 
ion,  to  the  people,  it  would  make  a  serious  impression  upon  them,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  gain  by  artifice  that  which  he  could  never  accomplibh 
force  of  arms.  He  was  allowed  to  come  on  shore  with  his  suite.  Captain 
his  olficers,  with  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  met  him  at  his 
and  informed  him  that  they  had,  at  that  instant,  received  instrucliims 
Itatder  him  a  treaty,  and  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in  controversy  to  commis- 
Ammts,  capable  of  determining  it  according  to  law  and  justice.  Major  Andros 
Tvjmed  the  proposal  at  once,  and  forthwith  commanded,  in  His  Majesty's  name, 
tlie  Dake^s  patent,  and  the  commission  which  he  had  received  from  llis 
fal  Hlghne^ss,  should  be  read.  Captain  Bull,  comprehending  at  once  the  arti- 
fof  Andrcis,  commanded  him,  in  tils  Majesty's  name,  to  forbear  the  reading, 
when  his  clerk  aUempted  lo  persist  in  reading,  Captain  Bull  repeated  his 
uand,  with  auih  encr<;:y  of  voice  and  manner  as  convinced  the  major  that  it 
mi  be  altoftther  sale  for  him  to  prtxieed. 
fMikoc  caiiitiu,  having  succeeded  in  silencing  the  valiant  representative 
Lke.  tH'Xt informed  him  that  he  had  a  cf»mmunicatiim  to  deliver  froai  the 
I  hen  read  the  protest.  Governor  Andros,  affecting  to  be  well 
|JpL  i„v;  ujUI  und  soldierlike  appearance  of  his  opponent,  a*ked,  *'  What 
I  He  replied,  "  My  name  is  Bull,  sir" — '*  Bull !  "  exclaimed  the 
is  a  pity  that  your  horns  are  not  tipped  with  silver/'  Finding 
.^ake  no  Impression  upon  the  officers  or  people,  and  that  the  Lcgis- 
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tAtnre  of  the  colony  were  delermined  to  defend  tliemaclTes  In  th6  poss^seloa  of 
their  cliartered  rights,  Aiidros  prndenllj*  gave  up  his  design  of  Beixing  the  fort. 
The  inililia  of  tlw:  town  courteonsly  guarded  him  to  his  boat,  and,  going  on  iKntf^ 
he  floon  sailed  for  New  York,  luid  Connecticut  wiis  no  more  troubled  by  h^spIT^' 
ence  or  interference  until  after  the  accesaion  of  James  the  Second. 


ELECTION    DAY    IN    THK    OLDEN    TIME. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1819,  the  freemen  of  the 
met  finnuallj  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Wr^duesduy  in  May,  to  choose  State  oJ 
The  following  description  of  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  the  inauguratioi 
the  Governor,  is  taken  fomi  *'  Kendall's  Travels,'*  published  in  1808 : 

I  reached  Hartford  at  noon,  on  Wednesday,  the  ItKh  of  May,  1807.     The 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connceticut,  50  miles  above  its  mouth.     The  goTi 
whose  family  rf\sidence  is  nn  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  some  distaaite 
Hartfcird,  was  expected  to  arrive  in  tiie  evening.     This  gentlonmn,  whose  u, 
is  Jonatiian  Trumbull,  ia  t!ie  son  of  the  Inle  Governor  JonaUian  Trumbni 
though  the  election  is  annual,  he  has  himself  been  three  or  fonr  yea.rs  ' 
and  will  almost  certainly  bo  continue  during  tlie  remainder  of  hhs  life,     ii  »» 
known  that  the  votes  at  this  time  were  in  hla  favor. 

The  governor  has  vulunteer  companies  o(  guards,  both  horse  and  ftiot.  In  (h0 
afternoon  the  horse  were  drawn  np  on  tlm  bank  nf  the  river  to  receive  liim,  tai 
escort  him  to  his  lodginga.  lie  came  before  sunset,  and  the  fineness  of  the  &»«■• 
ing,  the  beauty  of  the  river,  the  respectable  tippearance  of  the  governor,  aud  ij 
the  troop,  the  dignity  of  the  o<H*asion,  and  the  decorum  observed.  unUel 
gratify  the  spectators.  The  cjolor  of  the  clotht  a  of  the  troops  waa  blue* 
governor,  though  on  horseback,  was  dressed  in  black,  but  he  wore  a  co* 
a  hat,  which  I  did  not  like  the  less,  because  it  was  in  the  form  rather  of 
schmd  than  of  the  new. 

In  the  morning  t!ie  fool  guards  were  paraded  in  front  of  tlic  State  Ilotise,  v 
they  afterwards  remained  under  arms,  while  tlie  troop  of  horse  occupied 
street  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.     The?  clothing  of  the  foot 
scarlet,  with  white  waistcoats  and  pantaloons;  and  their  api>earance  and  dem 
were  military. 

The  day  svas  fine,  and  the  apartmenls  and  galleries  of  tlie  State  House 
an  agreeable  place  of  meeUng,  in  which  tlie  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  tlie  governor.  At  aT>out  11  o'clock  his  ©xcell^'ntji'  ei 
the  Stat<J  House,  and  shortly  after  took  his  place  at  lUf  head  of  a  pi 
which  was  made  to  a  meeting-house  or  church,  at  something  less  than  half  a 
distant.  The  procession  was  on  foot,  and  was  composed  of  the  person  of  thtt 
g^ivernor,  togetlier  with  the  licnitenant-governor,  assistants,  high  .^^heriff*,  mem- 
l>er8  of  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly,  and,  unless  with  accidental  exceptions, 
all  the  clergy  of  tlie  State.  It  was  preceded  by  llie  foot  guanls,  and  followed  by 
the  horse ;  and  attended  by  gazers,  that,  considering  tlie  size  nnd  population  of 
the  city,  may  l>e  said  to  have  been  numerous.  The  church,  which  from  its  sitti- 
ation  is  called  Uie  South  Meeting  House,  is  a  small  one,  and  was  resorted  to  on 
this  occasion  only  because  that  more  ordinarily  used  was  at  tliis  time  rebuilding. 
The  edifice  is  of  wotid,  alike  unornamented  within  and  without;  aud  when  fitled^ 
there  was  still  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but  what  had  riio  plainest  appr4iimaoa. 
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lie  milituy  remained  in  the  itreet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers,  to 

rhom  no  place  of  honor  or  distinction  was  assigned ;  neither  the  goYemor  nor 

ithcr  magistrates  were  accompanied  with  any  insignia  of  office ;  the  clergy  liad 

10  canonical  costome,  and  there  were  no  females  iu  the  church,  except  a  few 

(nther  more  than  twenty  in  nmuber),  who  were  stationed  by  themselves  in  a 

giUery  opposite  the  pnlpit,  in  quality  of  singers.    A  decent  order  was  tlie  highest 

dancteristic  that  presented  itself. 

The  polpit,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  tlic  desk,  was  filled  by  three,  if  not  four, 

dergTmen ;  a  number  by  its  form  and  dimensions  it  was  able  to  accommodate. 

Of  time,  one  opened  the  service  with  a  prayer,  another  delivered  a  sermon,  a 

ttinl  nude  a  concluding  prayer,  and  a  fourth  pronounced  a  benediction.    Sove- 

b1  b}-mns  were  sung ;  and  am<mg  otliors  an  occasional  one.     The  total  number 

«f MgCTS  was  between  forty  and  fit\y. 

The  sermon,  as  will  be  supposed,  touched  upon  matters  of  government.  When 
iD  was  finished,  the  procession  returned  to  the  State  House.  The  clergy  who 
miked  were  about  a  hundred  in  number. 

It  wu  in  the  two  bodies  of  guards  alone  that  any  suitable  approach  to  magni- 
iecsce  discovered  itself.  The  governor  was  full  dressed,  in  a  suit  of  black  ;  but 
Ike  lieutenant-governor  wore  riding  boot8#  All,  however,  was  consistently  plain, 
lid  in  unison  with  itself,  except  the  dress  swords,  whicli  were  wr>rn  by  high 
■krilb,  along  with  their  village  habtlaments,  and  of  which  the  fashion  and  the 
Hterisls  were  marvellously  diversified.  Arrived  in  front  of  the  State  House,  the 
riltuy  formed  on  each  side  of  the  street ;  and,  as  the  governor  passed  them, 
inented  arms.  The  several  parts  of  the  procession  now  separated,  each  to  a 
iBDer  prepared  for  itself  at  an  adjoining  inn ;  the  governor,  lieutenaut-govemor, 
ad  assistants  to  their  table,  tlie  clergy  to  a  second,  and  the  representatives  to  a 
ttrd.    The  time  of  day  was  aliout  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  businoss  was  resumed,  or  rather  at  length 
commenced.  The  Ge^neral  Assembly  m(it  in  the  council  room,  utid  the  written 
Totes  being  examined  and  counted,  the  naincb  of  the  public  olliccrs  elected  were 
fonnally  declared.  They  were  in  every  instance  the  same  as  those  which  had 
hen  successful  the  preceding  year. 
This  done,  the  lieutenant-governor  administered  the  oath  to  the  governor  elect, 
who,  being  sworn,  proceeded  to  administer  their  respective  oaths  to  the  lieuten- 
ut-govemor  and  the  rest ;  and  here  terminated  the  utFairs  of  the  election  day. 
Soon  after  C  o'clock,  the  military  fired  ihrve  feu  dejoks^  and  were  then  dismissed. 
On  tlie  evening  following  that  of  election  day,  there  is  an  annual  ball  at  Hart- 
ford, called  the  election  ball ;  and  on  the  succeding  Monday,  a  second,  which  is 
Bore  select.  The  election  day  is  a  holiday  throughout  the  State  ;  and  even  the 
rhole  remainder  of  the  week  is  n'garded  in  a  similar  li.i;ht.  Servants  and  others 
n  now  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  the  fi^stivals  of  f 'hristmaa,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
mtide,  which  the  principles  of  their  church  deny  them.  Families  exchange 
sits,  and  treat  their  guests  with  slices  of  election  cake  ;  and  thus  preserve  some 
•rtion  of  the  luxuries  of  the  forgotten  feast  of  the  Pipiphany. 
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(I  population,  wealth,  and  variety  of  resources,  New  York  is  the 
State  in  the  Utiion.  It  is  situated  between  40^  29'  40"  and 
0'  42"  N.  latitude,  and  between  71°  51'  and  79°  47'  25"  W. 
iongituile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada  and  I^ko  Onta- 
lia;  on  the  eaiit  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  on 
the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  west  by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Canada. 


TOPOCHIAPHY. 

*hc  ft>lIowing  admirable  sketch  of  the  toixjgrapliical  features  of  the 
is  taken  from  French's  *'  Gazetteer  of  tlie  .State  of  New  York :  *' 
Surfaoe. — This  State  lies  iiik>ii  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
mtain  system  where  the  mountains  generally  asHume  the  eliaracter 
[ills,  and  finally  sink  to  a  level  of  the  low-laiul.H  that  surround  the 
depresdioD  filled  by  Lake  Ontario  and  tlic  St*  Lawreiiee  River, 
distinct  mountain  ma^es  or  ranges  enter  the  State  fiiim  the 
and  extend  across  it  in  a  generally  northeast  direetion.  The 
or  most  easterly  of  these  ranges— a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
of  Virginia— entera  the  State  from  New  Jersey,  and  extends 
tt  through  R«xrkland  and  Orange  counties  to  the  Hudson,  ap- 
)>t  side  of  that  river,  and  forms  the  higlilundH  of  Put- 
tti  1h?ss  count ie*?.    A  northerly  extension  of  the  same  moun- 

los  posses  into  the  Green  Mountains  of  western  Massachusetts  and 
tsiont.     This  range  cidminates  in  the  highlands  upon  the  Hud- 
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son*     The  highest  peaks  are  1000  to  1700  feet  above  tide, 
deep  gorge  formed  by  the  Hudson  in  passing  through  this  rang? 
seiits  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  America,  and  has  often 
pared  to  the  celebrated  valley  of  the  Khine. 

'*The  second  series  of  mountains  enters  the  State  from  Penn^ 
nia,  and  extends  northeast  through  Sullivan,  UlBter,  and  Gn 
counties,  terminating  and  culminating  in  the  Catskill  MoaDti 
ui>on  the  Hudson.  The  highest  peaks  are  3000  to  3800  feet  ai 
tide;  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  a  high  and  continuous  ridge 
tending  between  Sullivan  and  Orange  counties  and  into  the  80 
part  of  Ulst^^r,  is  the  extreme  east  range  of  this  aeries.  The  Hek 
berg  and  Hellibark  Mountains  arc  spurs  extending  north  from 
main  range  into  Albany  and  Schoharie  counties.  .  .  .  The  decUvi 
are  steep  and  rocky ;  and  a  large  share  of  the  surface  is  too  rough 
cultivation.  The  highest  peaks  overlook  the  Hudson,  and  from  d 
summits  are  obtained  some  of  the  finest  views  in  eastern  New  Yd 

"The  third  series  of  mountains  enters  the  State  from  Pennsylva 
and  ejctends  northeast  through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Scbohai 
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ontgomery,  and  Herkimer  counties  to  the  Mohawk,  and  appears 
n  the  north  side  of  that  river,  and  extends  northeast,  formiag  the 
oJe  eeries  of  highlands  that  occupy  the  northeast  jxirt  of  the  State 
geQenlly  known  as  the  Adirondack  Mountain  region.  South  of 
Mohawk,  thb  mountain  system  assumes  the  form  of  broad,  irregu- 
Liils,  occupying  a  wide  space  of  country.  It  h  broken  by  the 
mvincs  of  the  streams,  and  in  many  places  the  hills  are  steep 
oearljr  precipitous.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  breaks  the  con- 
ity  of  the  range,  though  the  connection  is  easily  traced  at  Little 
Is,  the  Noses,  and  other  places.  North  of  the  Mohawk,  the  high- 
cxtend  northeast  in  several  distinct  ranges,  all  terminating  upon 
lake  Champlain.  The  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  and 
tlie  highest  mountain  in  the  State,  is  Mount  Marcy,  5467  feet  above 
tide.  The  mountains  arc  usually  wild,  rugged,  and  rocky.  A 
sfuLTe  of  the  surface  is  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  the 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  ©jiecially  in  an  excellent  variety  of 
West  of  tbe&o  ranges,  series  of  hills  forming  spurs  of  the 
.UleghanieB  enter  the  State  from  Pennsylvania,  and  occupy  the  entire 
tmth  iialf  of  the  western  pirt  of  the  HUxic.  An  irregular  line  extend- 
ii^  tlirough  the  southerly  counties,  forms  the  watei^shed  that  seim- 
tues  the  northern  and  southern  drainage;  and  from  it  the  surface 
gradually  declines  northward  until  it  finally  terrainates  in  the  level 
oTLake  Ontario.  The  portion  of  the  State  lying  south  of  this  water- 
•hed,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  two  southerly  tiers  of 
TOunties,  is  entirely  occupied  by  these  hills.  Along  the  Pennsylvania 
lijie  they  are  usually  abrupt  and  ai*e  separated  by  narrow  ravines, 
but  toward  the  north  their  summits  become  broader  and  less  brokeu. 
L  considerable  portion  of  the  highland  region  is  too  steep  for  proJita- 
tivatioU)  and  is  best  adapted  to  grazing.  The  highest  summits 
gany  and  Cattaraugus  counties  are  2000  to  3000  feet  above  tide, 
¥tom  the  summits  of  the  watei-shed  the  highlands  usually  descend 
Lake  Ontario  in  series  of  terraces,  the  edges  of  which  are  the 
of  the  different  rocks  which  underlie  tlie  surface.  These  ter- 
usually  smooth,  and,  although  int'liuLil  toward  the  north, 
raclination  is  generally  so  slight  that  they  appear  to  be  level, 
ween  the  hills  of  the  south  and  the  level  land  of  the  nnrth  is  a 
utiful  rolling  region,  the  ridges  gradually  declining  toward  the 
Itt  thtii  j»art  of  the  State  soutli  of  the  most  eastern  mountain 
p  the  surface  is  generally  level  or  broken  by  low  hills.  In  New 
^.  tmd  Westchester  counties,  these  hills  are  principally  composed 
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of  primitive  rocks.  The  surface  of  Long  Island  is  generally  level  (W 
gently  uudtilating.  A  ritlge  L50  to  200  feet  high,  composed  of  sanrf,' 
gnivel,  and  clay,  extends  east  and  west  across  the  island  north  ofj 
centre. 

"  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  river  system  of  the  State  has  two  g( 
divisions, — the  first  comprising  the  streams  tributary  to  the 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  second  those  which  floflr^ 
generally  southerly  direction.  The  watershed  which  separates  ihei] 
two  systems  extends  in  an  irregular  line  e^twartl  from  Lake  Effe 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  to  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
Chemung ;  thence  it  turns  northeast  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains  W 
Essex  county,  thence  southeast  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
George,  and  theuee  nearly  due  east  to  the  eastern  litio  of  the  Stat 

"The  northerly  division  has  five  general  subdivisions.  The  m( 
westerly  of  tliese  comprises  all  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Eri< 
Niagara  River  and  those  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  west  of  G( 
River»  In  Cliautauc^ua  county  the  streams  are  short  and  rapi 
the  watershed  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Erie. 
raugus,  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Oak  Orchard  creeks  are  the 
important  streams  in  this  division.  Buffalo  Creek  is  chiefly  noted 
for  forming  Buftalo  Harbor  at  its  mouth  ;  and  the  Tonawanda  for  12 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  used  for  canal  navigation.  Oak  Orchanl  and 
other  creeks  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  descend  from  the  interior  k 
series  of  nipidSj  aflbrding  a  large  amount  of  water-power. 

"The  second  subdivision  comprises  the  Genesee  River  and  its  tri! 
taries.  The  Genesee  rises  in  the  north  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  Ivake  Ontario,  Its  upper 
is  through  a  narrow  valley  bordered  by  steep,  rocky  hills.  Uj 
line  of  Wyoming  and  Livingston  counties  it  breaks  through  a 
tain  barrier  in  a  deep  gorge  and  forms  the  Portage  Falls,— one  of  I 
finest  waterfalls  in  the  State.  Below  this  |K}iut  the  course  of  the  river 
is  through  a  beautiful  valley,  one  to  two  miles  wide  and  bordered  bj 
banks  50  to  150  feet  high.  At  Rochester  it  flows  over  the  precipitottk 
edges  of  the  Niagam  limestone,  forming  the  Upper  Genesee  ^^i^M 
and  three  miles  below,  it  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  Medina  sauiisti^B 
forming  the  Lower  Genesee  Falls.  The  principal  tributaries  of  ^| 
stream  are  Canaseraga,  Honeoye,  and  Conesus  creeks  from  the  ^H 
and  Oatka  and  Black  creeks  from  the  west  Honeoye,  Oanfl^^H 
Hemlock,  and  Conesus  lakes  He  within  the  Geneseo  Baaio.  ^H 

"  The  third  subdivision  includes  thr-  '^'^wego  River  and  its  tri^f 
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H^^  the  small  streams  flow  Ing  into  Lake  Ontario  t;)etwecn  Gcno- 
^bnd  Oswego  rivei*s.  The  basin  of  the  Oswego  includes  most  of 
HmUad  lakes  which  form  a  [>eciiliar  feature  of  the  landscape  iu  the 
HHor  of  the  State.  The  prineipjil  of  these  lakes  are  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
)wiai»daigiia,  Skaneatelea,  Crooked,  and  Owasco, — all  occupying  long, 
Kow  valleys,  and  extending  from  the  level  land  in  the  centre  iar 
B  the  highland  region  of  the  south.  The  valleys  which  they  Oi-cupy 
Kir  like  immense  ra vines  formed  by  some  tremendous  force,  which 
V  torn  tiic  solid  rocks  from  their  original  beds,  from  the  geuenil 
erel  of  tiic  surrounding  summits,  down  t**  the  present  bottoms  of  the 
iImb.  Oneida  and  Onondaga  lakes  occupy  basins  upon  the  level 
iod  jn  the  northea.st  part  of  the  Oswego  Basin.  Mud  Creek,  the 
ncet  wcBterly  branch  of  Oswego  River,  takes  its  rise  in  Ontario  county, 
burs  northeast  Into  Wayne,  where  it  unites  with  Canandaigua  Outlet 
nd  takes  Uio  name  of  Clyde  River;  thence  it  flows  east  to  the  west 
ioe  of  Cayuga  county,  where  it  empties  into  Seneca  River,  This 
^ter  stream,  made  up  of  the  outlets  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes, 
K  this  point  flows  iu  a  northeast  course,  and  receives  successively 
^kMiets  of  Owasco,  Skaneateles,  Onoi^higa,  and  Oneida  lakes. 
HPfte  mouth  of  the  last-named  stream  it  takes  the  muuv  0-ueg{» 
ktrer,  anfl  its  couzve  is  nearly  due  north  to  Lake  Ontario. 

kThe  fourth  sulxlivision  includes  die  streams  flowing  into  LakeOn- 
)  mid  the  St.  Lawrence,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  The 
►riufijwil  of  these  are  Salmon,  Black,  Oswcgatchie,  Grasse,  and  Racket 
mr^  These  streams  mostly  take  their  rise  upon  the  plateau  of  the 
frcat  northern  wildernes*?,  and  in  their  course  to  the  lowlands  arc  fre- 
[Uently  interrupted  by  falls,  furnishing  an  abundanct?  of  water-power. 
The  water  is  usually  very  dark,  being  colored  with  iron  and  the  vege- 
ition  of  swamps. 

**The  fiith  subdivision  includes  all  the  streams  flowing  into  lakes 

jeorge  and  Champlain*     They  are  mostly  mountiiin  torrents,  fro- 

iK-rruptetl    by   cascades.     The    principal    streams   are   the 

uiac,  and  Au  Sable  rivers,  and  Woixl  Creek.     Deep  strata 

rftmiary  day  extend  along  the  shores  of  Lake  C'hamplaiu  and  Wood 

tL     The  water  of  most  of  the  streams  in  this  region  is  colored  by 

over  which  it  flows. 

fooond  geuend  division  of  the  river-system  of  the  State  in- 

'  '     '      Vllegany,  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and  Hud- 

!n  embraces  the  sfjutherly  half  of  Chantauqua 

and  the  southwest  corner  of  Allegany,    The 
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Stite  irom  the  south  Ln  the  aonth^mi  axaa 
Kt^^  flows  in  nearly  a  seinictrrle,  with  its  ootmri 
^tosrtji^  and  flows  out  of  tlie  State  to  the 

It  roceives  several  tri  butanes  from  the 
streams  mostly  flow  in  deep  nviiia^ 
bitfeidf^.     The  watet^htd  between  this 
*ht»  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake,  and 
;  :ikt>ve  it. 
Na^^uchanna  Basin  occupies  about  one-tluid  of  tLr 
.he  State.     The  river  takes  its  rise  in  Otsego  Tji)-' 
tlnwiuK  southwest  to  the  rennsylvania  line,  receivos  Cha. 
'        vuth  nud  the  Uiiadilla  from  the  north.     Afkera 
»ii  IVuiL'^ylvania,  it  again  entei-s  the  State^  and  lii 
jftm^nU  westerly  direction  to  near  tlie  west  border  of  Tioga 
whtfiHX*  it  turn:?  south  and  again  enters  PeniLsylvania.     It>  t:  i  j^ 
tribuiary  from  the  north  is  Clienaugo  River.     Tioga  Rivur  .  iti*  rr  »»»• 
StaW  ftwi"  Pennsylvania  near  the  east  border  of  Steuben  ci>unt}  ,  tl f 
uorlh,  reiH^ivcs  tlie  Caiilsteo  from  the  west  and  the  Conhocton  ft«Cl 
the  iiorllu     From  the  mouth  of  the  latter  the  stream  takes  the  mat 
i'hemung  River,  and  flows  in  a  southeast  direction,  into  the  Susqik» 
hajina  in   Pennsylvania,  a  few  milcii  south   of  the  State  line. 
ui»|KT  course  of  these  streams  is  generally  through  deep  ravlues 
dttrtnl  by  steep  hillsides;  but  below  they  are  bordered  by  wide 
bi^autiful  intervales. 

•'  The  Delaware  Basin  occupies  Delaware  and  Sullivan  and  portion 
of  iMiVeral  of  the  ailjacent  counties.  The  north  or  principal  branch  flf 
th&  river  rises  in  the  northeast  part  of  Delaware  county  and  flrnrt 
fi(»utltweiit  to  near  the  Pennsylvania  line;  thence  it  turns  southeii 
und  \hrnm  the  boundary  of  the  State  to  the  line  of  New  Jersey,  Bi 
prinoipid  branches  are  the  Pepacton  and  Nevei-sink  rivers.  Tbfl* 
(^triiums  idl  flow  in  deep,  narrow  i-avines,  bordered  by  steep,  rocky  hilll 
••  The  Basin  of  the  Hudson  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  east  bo^ 
diir  of  tho  State,  and  a  large  territory  extc^nding  into  tlie  interiof* 
Th«  remote  sources  of  the  Hudson  are  among  the  highest  peaks  of 
Adirondacks,  more  than  4000  feel  above  tide.  Several  of  the  li 
luUi^  which  form  reservoirs  of  the  upper  Hudson  ai*e  2500  to  30(X* 
fuDt  above  tide.     The  stream  mpidly  descends  through  the  nartow 

dullh^  into  Warren  county,  where  it  receives  from  the  east  tlif '^'^ 

cif  Hi4inion  Lake^  and  Sacondagja  River  from  the  west,     B* 
uiouth  of  the  hitter  the  riv*  u^  eastward,  and  breaks  through  tk« 
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barrier  of  the  Luzerne  Mountains  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  falls.     At 
jFort  Edward  it  again  turns  south  and  flows  with  a  mpid  currentj  fre- 
lently  interrupted  by  falls,  to  Troy,  160  miles  from  the  ocean.     At 
the  river  falls  into  an  estuary,  where  its  current  is  affected 
ie  tide ;  aud  from  this  place  to  its  mouth   it  is  a  broad,  deep, 
IttfltgiBh  stream.    About  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Hudson  breaks 
*lirough  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Highlands,  forming  the  most  easterly 
of  tile  Appalachian  Mountain  Ranges ;  and  along  its  lower  course  it 
^  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  basaltic 
'^k  300  to  500  feet  high,  known  as  *  The  Palisades.'     Above  Troy 
'fce  Hudson  receives  the  Hoosick  River  from  the  east  and  the  Mo- 
Wk  from  the  west.     The  former  stream  rises  in  western  Massachu- 
**ette  and  Vermont,  and  the  latter  near  the  centre  of  the  State.     At 
l-ittle  Falls  aud  the  'Noses/  the  Mohawk  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tain barriers  iji  a  dpep,  rocky  ravine;  and  at  Cohoes,  about  one  mile 
ftom  its  mouth,  it  flows  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  70  feet, 
ftrming  an  excellent  water-power.     Below  Troy  the  tributaries  of  the 
Hudson  are  all  comparatively  small  streams.    South  of  the  Highlands 
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the  river  spreads  out  into  a  wide  expanse  known  as  '  Tappan  ] 
A  few  small  streama  upon  the  extreme  east  border  of  tlic  State  flow 
eastward  into  the  Hoiisatonic ;  and  several  small  bratiches  of  the 
Pasaic  River  rise  in  the  south  part  of  Rockland  county. 

"  Lake  Erie  forms  a  portion  of  the  west  boundary  of  tlie  State. . .  - 
The  harbors  upon  the  lake  are  Buifalo,  Silver  Creek,  Dunkirk,  snA 
Barcelona.  ....  Niagara  River,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  is 
34  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  more  than  a  mile  wide.  .  .  .  Lab 
Ontario  forms  a  part  of  the  nortli  boundary  to  the  west  half  of  l^^ 
State." 

Between  Warren  and  Washington  counties,  lies  Lake  GeoHp'e, 
sometimes  called  by  its  Indian  name,  Hortcon^  the  most  beautiful 
body  of  water  in  the  State.  It  is  3G  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  4  miles.  "  The  water  is  remark- 
ably transparent,  and  in  some  parts  is  more  than  400  feet  deep.    Ti> 

pa&sengcr  traversing  this  lake,  scarcely  anything  can  be  imagined 
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fill  or  picturesque  than  the  sceiier)'  along  its  banks.  The 
L»ct  of  the  prospect  is  greatly  enlmticetl  by  a  multitude  of 
sJauds  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  which  meet  the  gaze  of 
r  on  every  side.  Of  thesse,  if  we  include  many  little  isleti* 
ihcrc  are  more  thau  300:  a  popular  notion  prevails  that 
pr  oon'csponds  to  tliut  oi'  the  days  of  the  year.  Twelve 
•*-  nrithwcstern  extremity  of  the  lake,  tliere  is  an  island 
-.  called,  from  its  position,  Twelve  Mile  Inland.  A 
p  north  there  i&  a  high  point,  or  tongue  of  haid,  calleti 
'  [i,  west  of  which  projects  a  small  arm  of  the  lake, 
-t  Bay.  Here  the  Narrows,  that  is,  tlie  narrowest 
lake,  commence  and  continue  7  or  8  miles.  Near  tlie  west 
Carrows,  on  tlje  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  Eluek  Mountain, 
of  which  ia  regarded  as  the  highest  point  in  the  immediate 
lake,  having  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  above  its  surface, 
beyond  lilack  Moiintain  there  is  a  rock  about  200 
most  |)erpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
nch  War,  Major  Rogere,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
own  this  steep  declivity,  and  lauded  safc-Iy  on  the  ice, 
ursuers  petritied  with  a^stonishment  at  the  dangerous 
they  had  witnessed.  From  this  circumstance,  the  rock 
raed  Rogcra*  Slide.  Two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  place 
med,  is  I^rd  Howe's  Point,  wherc  the  tlj vision  of  the 
under  Lord  Howe  landed  previous  to  their  attack  on 
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t  of  all  the  natural  wondei"8  of  the  State,  however,  are  the 
of  the  Niagara,  which  lie  partly  within  the  limits  of  New 
\y  in  Canada.  Tlie  Niagara  River,  as  has  been  stated, 
ct  of  the  4  grc»at  u|*per  lakes,  and  discliarges  their  waters 
lives  through  Lake  Erie,  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  point 
e»  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  is  very  w^ide,  but  it  narrows 
from  the  lake,  and  alxiut  16  miles  from  lAike  Erie,  it 
tract  suddenly,  and  the  current  increases  in  velocity, 
inning  of  the  rapids,  which  are  a  mile  in  length*  The 
r  in  this  distance  is  52  feet,  and  down  this  descent  the 
me  of  water  rushes  in  great  swells,  until  the  Falls  are 
hM  it  approaches  the  precipice,  the  river  makes  a  curve  from 
L  and  sprt*ads  out  to  an  extreme  width  of  al)out  4750  teet. 
ff  which  extends  down  to  the  brink  of  the  cataract,  occupies 
yrth  of  this  space,  leaving  the  river  on  the  American  side 
feet  wide,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about  double  this 
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width.     The  line  along  the  verge  of  the  Canadian  fall,  is  much  1 
than  the  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  by  reason  of  its  horseshoe 
form,  the  cur\^e  extending  up  the  centiul  part  of  the  current.    In 

down  the  rapids  the  waters  acquire  a  forve  which  dashes  the  

the  precipice  in  a  grand,  resistless  torrent,  and  they  fall  in  a  nuignifioeiit 
curve,  as  they  leap  clear  of  the  rocky  wall  into  the  boiling  p 
base*     The  fall  is  1G4  feet  on  the  American  side,  and   15' 
Canadian.     The  greater  volume  of  water  passes  over  tlie  Cana 
**  Ilorficshoe  FnlL"     The  space  lietween  the  cataract  and  tht 
rock  over  which  it  dashcii,  widens  near  the  bottom,  the  strata  ...  m^^ 
there  of  a  loose,  shaly  character,  and  consequently  hollowed  out  by  tti* 
cx)ntinual  action  of  the  spray.     A  cave  is  thus  formed  behind  the  ikU^ 
into   which,  on  the  Canadian  side,  persons  can  enter,  and  pa     ^ 
rough  and  slippery  path  towaixl  Goat  Island.     Bolow  the  ii 
current,  contmct^l  to  less  than  1000  feet  in  width,  is  toescd  tiimnku* 
ously  about,  and  forms  great  eddies  and  whirlpools  bb  it  ^'  '  •»ti 

its  rapidly  descending  bed.     Small  boats  can  |)ass  the  rir  !  it 

here,  and  a  little  steamer  used  to  convey  passengers  almost  to  tfae  fvA 
of  the  falls»  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  suspension  bridged.  ()M 
immediately  below  the  falls,  is  used  by  vehicles  and  pedestriaiw,  Ik 
other,  a  mile  below,  is  used  partly  by  these,  and  partly  by  the  railwy 
line  entering  Canada,  Fourteen  miles  below,  the  river  enters  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  and  magniflf'ew.v 
by  any  in  the  world.     When  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable, 
the  roar  of  the  cataract  may  be  hoard  for  milcB.     It  sometinj       " 
over  the  land  to  Ijake  Ootario,  and  acroes  its  waters  to  Tui 
Q|i%yia^  46  miles  distant     Anthony  Trollope  has  written  of  thmsi 
follows : 

'<  The  ^Is^  as  I  have  said,  are  made  br  a  sudden  breach  I 
level  of  the  river.  All  cataracts  are,  I  presume,  made  by  such  b; 
bat  generally  the  waters  do  not  fall  predpttoiisly  as  they  do  at  > 
and  never  elsewhere,  as  fiur  as  the  world  vel  kttows^  has  a  hr^- 
sodden  been  made  in  a  river  carryii^  io  ite  rhinntl  such  or  anr 
approadi  to  soch  a  body  of  water.  Up  above  tbe  U\b  lor  morv  than 
a  mile  the  waters  leap  and  burst  over  raptdsy  as  llioiigii  oonsduu^  itf 
the  destiny  that  aw:ait5  them.  Here  the  river  is  TVjr  broad  and  coii^ 
shallow ;  but  fiom  shora  to  ahoie  it  frete  itself  into  litiie 
sod  begtaa  to  aaBume  the  taajestrof  its  power.  Lotjking  at  it 
hoe,  io  the  eipiiwe  which  Imis  itself  over  the  greater  fiill,  oiie 


I  sure  that  no  strongest  swimmer  couM  have  a  chance  of  saving 
lelf  if  fate  had  oiist  him  in  even  among  those  petty  whirlpools. 
I  waters,  though  so  broken  in  their  desecnt,  are  deliciously  green. 
5  color,  as  seen  early  in  the  morning  or  just  as  the  sun  has  set,  is 
right,  as  to  give  to  the  place  one  of  it**  ohiefest  charms. 
This  will  be  best  seen  from  the  farther  end  of  the  island — Goat 
Dd  as  it  is  called — which,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  divides 
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the  river  immediately  above  the  falls.  Indeed,  the  island  hi 
that  precipitously -broken  leilge  over  which  tlie"river  tumblea, 
doubt  io  process  of  time  will  be  worn  a  way  aud  covered  witi 
The  time,  however,  will  be  very  long.  la  the  meanwhile,  it  i« 
a  mile  round,  and  'ib  covered  thickly  with  timber.  At  the  Qp 
of  the  island  the  waters  are  divided,  and,  coming  down  in  twc 
each  over  its  own  mpids,  form  two  sefmrate  falls.  Tlw  bi 
which  the  island  is  entereil,  is  a  hundred  yards  or  more  a 
smaller  fall.  The  waters  here  have  been  turned  by  the  iflll 
make  their  leap  into  the  body  of  the  river  below  at  a  right  aa 
it — about  200  yanls  below  the  greater  fill  I.  Taken  aloue,  tlii^ 
cataract  would,  I  imagine,  be  tlie  heaviest  fall  of  w*ater  kao 
taken  in  eoujunction  with  the  other,,  it  is  terribly  shorn  of  its; 
The  waters  here  are  not  green  as  they  are  at  the  larger  csitan 
though  the  ledge  has  been  liollowed  and  bowed  by  them  so  afl 
a  curve,  that  curve  does  not  deepen  itself  into  a  vast  abyss  a 
at  the  horseshoe  u[>  above.  This  smaller  fall  is  again  di\H( 
the  visitor,  passing  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  over  a  frail 
bridge,  finds  himself  on  a  smaller  island  in  the  midst  of  it*     , 

"But  wo  will  go  at  once  on  to  the  glory,  and  the  thunder, 
majesty,  aud  the  wrath  of  that  upper  hell  of  waters.  We  ara 
the  reader  remember,  on  Goat  Island — still  in  the  States — ojic 
is  called  the  American  side  of  the  main  body  of  the  river,  A< 
beyond  the  path  leading  down  to  the  lesser  full,  we  come  to  t 
of  the  island  at  which  the  waters  of  the  main  river  b^in  to 
From  hence  across  to  the  Canadian  side  the  cataract  continue! 
one  unabated  line.  But  the  line  is  very  far  from  being  i 
straight.  After  stretching  for  sonie  little  way  from  the  ^ 
point  in  the  river  which  is  readied  by  a  wooden  bridge  at  th 
which  stands  a  tower  upon  the  rock, — rafter  stretching  to  thid 
of  the  le<Jge  l>ends  inward  against  the  flo<>d — in,  and  in,  an< 
one  is  led  to  think  that  the  depth  of  that  horseshoe  is  iinmt 
It  has  been  cut  with  no  stinting  hand,  A  monstrous  cantle 
worn  back  out  of  the  centre  of  the  rock,  so  thut  the  fury  of  tl| 
converges ;  and  the  spectator,  as  he  gazes  into  the  hollow  wit 
eyes,  fancies  that  he  can  hardly  tnice  out  tlie  centre  of  the  ab 

**  Go  down  to  the  end  of  that  wooden  bridge,  seat  rotirse 
rail,  and  there  sit  till  all  the  outer  world  is  lost  to  you.  Tl 
grander  spot  alxnit  Niagara  than  this.  The  waters  are  a 
around  you.     If  you  have  that  power  of  eye-con  trio  which  Li 
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to  the  full  enjoyment  of  scenery,  you  will  see  nothing  but  the 

iter.    You  will  certainly  hear  nnthiiig  else ;  and  the  sound,  I  beg 

m  to  remember,  is  not  an  ear-craekiug,  agonizing  crash  and  clang 

noises,  but  is  melodious  and  soft  withal,  though  loud  &<s  thunder. 

fills  your  ears,  and,  as  it  were,  envelops  them,  but  at  the  same  time 

mean  s|)eak  to  your  neiglibor  without  an  effort.     But  at  this  place, 

and  in  these  moraeata,  the  less  of  speak-Ing,  I  should  say,  the  better. 

Jhore  is  no  grander  spot  than  this.     Here,  seated  on  the  I'nil  of  the 

ridge,  you  will  not  see  the  wliole  depth  of  the  fall.     In  looking  at 

gmudest  works  of  nature,  and  of  art  too,  I  £incy  it  is  never  well 

see  all.     There  should  be  something  left  to  the  iraaginfition,  and 

ich  should  be  half  concealeil  in  mystery.     The  greatest  charm  of  a 

Mintain  range  L«*  the  wild  feeling  that  there  mast  be  strange,  unknown, 

tdate  worhls  in  thoee  far-olT  valleys  beyond.     And  so  here,  at 

Tiagara,  that  converging  rush  of  waters  may  fall  down,  down  at  once 

to  a  hell  of  rivers,  for  what  the  eye  can  see.     It  is  glorious  to  wateh 

Jin  in  their  first  curve  over  the  rocks.     They  come  green  as  a  bank 

cmemlds^  but  with  a  fitful  flying  color,  as  though  eoriseious  that  in 

moment  more  they  would  he  dashed  into  spmy  and  rise  into  air, 

►tinven  snow.     The  vaiK)r  rises  high  into  the  air,  and  is  gath- 

tliere,  visible  always  as  a  permanent  white  cloud  (fver  the  catiiract ; 

lliG  bulk  of  the  spmy  which  fills  the  lower  hoi  low  of  that  horseshoe 

like  a  tumult  of  snow.     This  you  will  not  fully  see  from  your  seat 

the  rail.     The  head  of  it  rises  ever  aud  anon  out  of  that  caldron 

low,  but  the  caldron  itself  will  be  invisible.    It  is  ever  so  far  down 

•far  as  your  own  imagination  can  sink  it.     But  your  eyes  will  rest 

ill  upon  the  curve  of  the  waters.     The  shape  you  will  be  looking  at 

*«  that  of  a  horseshoe,  but  of  a  horseshoe  miraculously  dfX'p  from  too 

to  \u^\ ;  and  this  depth  becomes  greater  as  you  sit  there.     That  which 

first  was  only  great  and  beautiful  becomes  gigantic  and  sublime,  till 

mind  is  at  a  loss  to  find  an  epithet  for  its  own  use.     To  realize 

Ragara,  you  must  sit  there  till  you  see  nothing  else  than  that  which 

have  come  to  see.     You  will  hear  nothing  else,  and  think  of 

thing  else.     At  length  you  will   be  at  one  with  the  tumbling  river 

you*     You  will  find  yourself  among  the  watei^  as  though  you 

)i^ed  to  them.     The  cool,  liquid  green  will  run  tlirough  your 

ins,  and  the  voice  of  tiie  catiiract  will  Ije  the  expression  of  your  own 

You  will  fall  as  the  bright  waters  fall,  rushing  down  iuto 

new  world  with  no  hesitation  and  with  no  dismay ;  and  you  will 

ftgain  as  the  spray  rises,  bright,  l>eautiful  and  pure.    Then  you  will 

away  in  your  course  to  the  uncompassed, distant,  and  eternal  ocean. 
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*'  Wlieii  this  state  has  been  reached  and  has  passed  away,  yon 
get  off  your  rati  an<l  niotiiit  tlie  ti.nver.    It  is  not  very  high,  and 
is  a  balcony  at  the  top  on  whit'h  some  halt-dozen  persons  inay 
at  ease.     Here  the  mystery  is  lost,  but  the  whole  fall  is  seen, 
not  even  at  this  .<pot  brought  so  fully  before  your  eye,  made  to 
itself  in  so  complete  and  entire  a  shape,  as  it  will  do  when  you 
to  stand  near  it  on  the  Canadiaa  shore*     But  I  think  that  it 
itself  more  benuti fully.    And  the  form  of  the  cataract  is  such,  that! 
on  Goat  Island,  on  the  American  shore,  no  spray  will  reach  you,  tin 
you  are  absolutely  over  the  watei*s.     But  on  the  Canadian  side,: 
road  as  it  approaches  the  fall  is  wet  and  rotten  with  spray,  imd 
as  you  stand  close  upon  the  edge,  will  be  wet  also.     The  rainboi 
they  are  seen  througli  the  rising  cloud — for  the  sun's  rays,  as 
through  these  watera,  show  themselves  in  a  bow,  as  they  do  wheo 
through  min — i\re  pretty  enough,  and  are  greatly  loved. 

*'  And  now  we  will  cross  tlie  water,  and  with  this  object  will  reton 
by  the  bridge  out  of  Goat  Island,  on  the  mainland  of  the  Araericw 
side.     But  as  we  do  so,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  great  ch 
Niagara  consists  in  this  :  that  over  and  above  that  one  great  uL 
wouder  and  beauty,  there  is  so  much  little  loveliness — loveliness i 
cially  of  water  1  mean.     There  are  little  rivulets  running  herei 
there  over  little  falls,  with  pendent  boughs  above  them,  and 
shining  under  their  shallow  depths.     As  the  visitor  stands  and  l( 
through  the  trees,  the  rapids  glitter  before  him,  and  tlien  hide 
selves  l>ehiud  islands.    They  glitter  and  s[>arkle  in  far  distances 
the  bright  foliage,  till   the  remembrance  is  lost,  and  one  knows 
whicli  way  they  run 

"  Having  mounted  the  hill  on  the  Canada  side,  you  will  walk 
toward  the  falls.     As  I  have  said  before,  yon  will  from  this  side 
directly  into  the  full  circle  of  the  upper  csalaract,  while  you  will  ha»" 
before  you,  at  your  left  hand,  the  whole  expanse  of  the  lesser  fall.  For 
those  who  desire  to  see  all  at  a  glance,  who  wish  to  comprise  the  whole 
with  their  eyes,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  be  guessed,  nothing  to  befia^ 
mised,  this  no  doubt  is  the  best  point  of  view 

*'Here,  on  tliis  side,  you  walk  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cataraci, 
and,  if  your  tread  be  steady  and  your  legs  firm,  you  dip  your  foot  into 
the  water  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  thin  outside  mai^u  of  the 
current  reaches  the  rocky  edge  and  jumps  to  join  the  mass  of  the  61' 
The  lied  of  white  foam  beneath  is  ecrtiiinly  seen  better  here  than 
where,  and  the  green  curve  of  the  water  is  as  bright  here  as  when  see 
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Uie  wock14!1i  nul  across.     But  tievertlielesd  I  say  again  that  that 
lea  rail  Ib  ibe  one  point  from  wbeuoe  Niagara  may  be  best  seen 

»bt 
CI060  to  the  catarauty  exactly  at  the  ftpot  from  whence  in  former  days 
ie  Table  Rock  Vk&ed  to  project  from  the  land  over  the  boiling  eal Jron 
below,  there  is  now  a  shaft,  down  which  you  will  descend  to  the  level 
ihe  river,  and  pass  between  the  rot'k  and   tlie  torrent*     Thin  Tabic 
broke  away  from  the  cliff  and  fell,  as  up  the  whole  course  of  the 
'     vr  rocks  have  spl it  and  ful Ion  from  time  to  li me  through 
uid  will   continue  to  do  till  the  bed  of  the  upper  lake 


tbe  spot  to  which   I  allude  the  visitor  stands  on  a  broad  safe 
tf  mftde  of  shingles,  between  the  rock  over  which  the  water  rushes 
KhI  liic  rudhing  water.     He  will  go  in  so  far  that  the  spray,  rising 

f;  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  does  not  incommode  him.  With 
exception,  the  farther  he  ctui  gt)  in  the  better;  but  circumstances 
iU  clearly  show  him  the  spot  to  which  he  should  advance.  Unless 
le  water  be  driven  in  by  a  very  strong  wind,  five  yards  make  the 
I^HMe  between  a  comparatively  dry  coat  antl  an  absolutely  wet 
P^HoDd  then  let  htm  stand  with  his  back  to  the  entrance^  thus 
Iding  the  last  glimmer  of  the  expiring  day.     So  standing,  he  will 

tup  among  the  falling  waters,  or  down  into  the  deep,  misty  pit, 
which  they  reasccnd  in  almost  as  palpable  a  bulk.  The  rock 
IU  be  at  hia  right  liand,  high  and  hard,  and  dark  and  straight,  like 
ke  H*all  of  some  huge  cavern,  such  as  children  enter  in  their  dreams, 
m  the  first  five  minutes  lie  will  be  looking  but  at  the  waters  of  a 
itaract — at  the  waters,  indeed,  of  such  a  cataract  ss  we  know  no 
ijer»  and  at  their  interior  curves  which  elsewhere  we  cannot  see. 
j||4>v  ami  by  all  this  "will  change.  He  wilt  no  longer  be  on  a  shingly 
^beneath  a  waterfall ;  but  that  feeling  of  a  cavern  wall  will  grow 
K  him,  of  a  cavern  deep,  below  roaring  sees^  in  which  the  waves 
Khere,  though  they  do  not  enter  in  upon  him  ;  or  rather,  not  the 
ftves,  but  the  very  bowels  of  the  o^ean.     He  will  feel  as  thougii  the 

R^  surrounded  him,  coming  and  going  with  their  wild  sonuds,  and 
ill  hardly  recognize  that  though  among  them  he  is  not  in  them. 
|d  they,  as  they  fall  with  a  continual  roar,  not  hurting  the  ear,  but 
■cal  withal,  will  seem  to  move  as  the  vast  ocean  waters  may  per- 
^  move  in  their  internal  current*?.  He  will  lose  the  sense  of  one 
ntiJiiiod  descent,  and  think  that  they  are  passing  round  him  in  their 
courts.    The  broken  spray  that  rises  from  the  deptlis  below, 
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rises  bo  strongly,  so  palpably,  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion  in 
direction  will  seem  equal.     And,  as  he  looks  on,  strange  ooloi 
show  thenisclvos  through  the  mist;  the  shades  of  gray  will 
green  or  blue,  with  ever  and  anon  a  flash  of  white;  and  then 
some  gust  of  wind  blows  in  with  greater  violence,  the  sea-girt 
will  become  all  dark  and  black.     Oh,  my  friend,  let  there  be 
there  to  speak  to  thee  tlien ;  no,  not  even  a  brother.     As  vou 
there  speak  only  to  the  waters." 

The  principal  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  greater  or  less  dis' 
and  canals  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  afford 
transportation  along  the  unnavigable  parts  of  the  rivers. 

The  principal  islands  are  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island. 

Ijong  Island  extends  eastwaivl  from  the  mainland,  and  lies 
of  Connecticut.     Its  northern  shore  is  washed  by  Long  Islan*l 
and  its  eastern  and  southern  shores  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whilff 
East  River,  a  narrow  strait,  separates  it  from  Manhattan  Islam 
is  about  115  mik?s  long,  and  about  20  miles  broad.     Its  su 
generally  level,  rising  only  in  slight  elevations.     The  cx>ast  is 
into  nuracr<jus  bays  and  harbors,  some  of  wiiich  are  excellent, 
dincr*s  and  Great  Peconic  bays,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isl 
extend  into  the  land  for  about  30  miles.     The  majority  of  th 
form  the  harbors  of  flourishing  towns.     The  coast  is  well  ligh 
several  fine  summer  resorts  are  situate<l  along  it.     The  soil  is 
and  highly  cultivated.     Several  im]X)rtant  towns  are  located 
island,  and  r:iilroads  furnish  sure  and  rapid  communication  bet 
them.     Brooklyn,  the  second  city  in  the  State,  is  located  on 
trcine  western  end  of  Long  Island. 

St  aim  Island  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  Bay.     It  Is 
14  miles  long,  4  miles  wide,  and  is  built  up  with  a  number  of 
little  villages.      Its  shores  and    heights   are   lined   with    hnudso; 
country  seats,  and  a  milroad  extends  throughout  its  entire  len 
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MINERALS. 

The  State  is  very  rich  in  mineral  deposits.     Iron  abounds.    

tensive  beds  of  hematite  ores  are  found  in  Columbia  and  PutchcM 
counties,  magnetic  ores  in  Putnam,  Orange,  and  Westchester  couotiai 
and  the  region  lying  between  L^kes  Champlain  and  Ontario  isespfli 
eially  rich  in  specular  and  magnetic  ores.  The  western  connties 
contain  large  deposits  of  tliis  mineral.  Coal  is  found  in 
county,  and  lead  in  St,  I^wrenoe,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Columbia, 
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j^Datchess,  Rensselaer,  and  Westchester  counties.     Zinc,  copper, 

wiium,  manganese,  arseoic,  silver,  cobalt,  and  bismuth  are  found  to 

[lioiiteil  extent.     Marble,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  abound.     Sulphuret 

trofl  is  found  tu  St.  Lawrence  county,  and  carburet  iu   Essex, 

B&tou,  and   Datchess  counties.      Miiieml  springs  are  numerous. 

are  fine  salt  springs  in  Onondaga  (which  yield  in  this  county 

quantities  of  tiiblo  salt),  Erie,  Genesee,  and  Orleans  counties. 

tural  issues  of  carbureted  hydrogen  exist  in  several  counties  in  the 

In  Chautauqua  county,  the  village  of  Fredonia  is  lighted  by 

of  this  gas,  US  is  also  Barcelona  lighthouse  in  the  same  county. 

CWMATE. 

[a  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  the  summer  is  short 
hot,  the  winter  long  and  severe,  and  the  spring  cold  and  damp, 
j^ndered  unpleasant  by  chilly  wimla.  In  the  eastern  section  the 
temper  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  lessen  the  heat  of  the 
The  climate  of  New  York  City  is  the  most  delightful  in  the 
(try,  taking  it  "  the  year  round.'' 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State  the  soil  is  gene- 
ly  of  an  eiccellent  quality-,  and  very  fertile.  In  the  mountainous 
ioDs  it  is  poor*  The  average  soil,  however,  is  good,  and  the  State 
Is  whole  is  fertile.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent, 
;h  care  being  given  to  scientific  farming.  The  State  is  noted  for 
market  gardens,  as  well  as  for  its  dairy  and  grazing  farms. 
[n  1869,  there  were  14,355,403  acres  of  improved  land,  and 
H 6,653  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  State,  whose  agricultural 
ith  for  the  same  year  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Cash  value  of  farms  (estimated) $1,000,000,000 

Value  of  tarmiDg  Inipkiuciits  and  niachinery 

(estimated) $38,000,000 

Kinnber  of  horses,    .......        703,120 

"  aasefl  and  mulcB, l.noo 

milcli  cows l,as<t,3i)0 

yomigcattk* 2,450,600 

sheep, 3,7.70,060 

Bwine, 4,9(i0,300 

VaUiiP  of  domestic  animab S10s,H5(],i'90 

BiiHliels  of  wheat, 9,7r>o,o(H) 

»*  rye, 4,74.s,iK)0 

Imlmn  eon^  ...     in,100jX)0 

mlH,   .     ,  ....    3l,250,<XKi 
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Bushels  of  peas  anil  beans,   ........  1,909,339 

"           Irish  potatoes, :*H,riO0,000 

"           Imriey .  4,600,000 

"           buekwiieat,      .........  278,100 

Pounds  of  wtwl 9,o(K>,000 

"           butttir, 103,097,:i80 

"           cheese, 48,548,289 

"           hops, 9,ft()0,(»0() 

Tons  of  hay, 4,<MJO,000 

Maple  augar, 10,810,458 

Gallyjis  of  wine, 6:2,000 

Value  of  orclmrd  products  (estimated),    ,    ,    .  $4,000,000 

**          mfirketgarden  products  (estimated),  $3,800,000 

"           home-made  manufaetuies,      '*          .  $82.5,000 

"          slauglitered  auiuiala,  .    .        "         .  $16,000,000 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  the  most  important  of  any  of  the 
States.     In  1863  the  total  tonnage  owoed  io  the  State  was  1,889,190 
tons,  of  which  848,328  was  registered,  and  321,714  was  steam  tonnage. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  vessels 
owned  in  other  States  are  engaged  in  trading  with  the  ports  of  Ne^ 
York,     This  State  possesses  the  principal  harbor  of  the  Kepnblic.aad 
18  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coast  trade  tlian  any 
other.     A  very  large  share  of  the  exports,  and  nearly  all  tlic  im[)orts, 
of  the  country  pass  through  the  port  of  New  York.     The  share  of  the 
State  in  the  lake  trade  is  immense.     Buffalo  is  the  great  centre  of 
this  trade.     The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  port  In  1K63 
was  112,893  toas,  of  which  50,964  was  steam  tonnage.     In  the  same 
year,  7647  American  and    foreign  vessels  were  entered,  and  7729 
were  cleared  at  Buifalo.     The  value  of  imports  from  the  west  by  laktf 
and  railroad,  in  the  same  year,  was  estimated  at  $125,000,000.    Of  this 
sum,  $2,957,021  were  on  account  of  imports    from  Canada.    The 
total  value  of  imports  from  all  sections  was  8256,214,614.     ImmeDS<J 
quail ti ties  of  grain  are  reccivctl  annually  from  all  parts  of  tlie  west, 
and  shipped  eastward  by  the  Erie  CanuL     In  1863,  the  value  of  owJ 
exports  was  $56,644,792,     In  1869,  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  ca^ 
ried  through  them  amounted   to  l,00(),(XtO  tons,  the  capacity  of  all 
the  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  New  Y^'ork,  Boston,  Philadelphi*f 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.     In  the  same  year  tbe 
tolls  amounted   to  81,278,507.52.     These  tolls  are  pledged  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  support  and  repair  of  the  canals,  the  repayroe*** 
of  the  State  indcbtednciss  on  their  account,  the  reimbursement  of  tfc* 
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^f  liucalioQ  opoQ  the  people,  aud  for  the  support  of  tlie  State 

MANUFACTUliES. 

The  Stale  is  largely  engaged  in  maniifaetares,  almost  every  species 
itf  industry  being 'fepreseoted  in  this  bruneh  of  its  wealth. 
klu  1800,  there  were  in  tlie  State  23,23<]  establishments  devote<l  to 
Btaufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arte,  employing  221,481 
bnds  and  a  capital  of  $175,449,206,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
(209,899,890,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $379,623,560. 
Fbere  were  70  cotton  mills,  with  a  tupital  of  $5,427,079,  employing 
1043  male,  and  4288  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
3,988,270,  paying  $1,271,592  for  labor,  and  yielding  an  annual 
ftxl  "  -^ ',250,770.  There  were  235  woollen  mills,  with  a  capital 
ffi,  ,  I  ;,  employing  3786  male,  and  4255  female  hands,  con - 
iming  raw  material  worth  $4,979,631,  paying  $1,591,248  for  labor, 
lid  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $9,090,316, 

it  other  manufactures  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  leather  produced, $20,758,017 

**          pig  iron  proilucod, 1,3K5,208 

rolled  iron  produced,   .....  2,21&,2.S0 
steam  euginea  and  maeliinery  prixlueed,  10,4^,868 

agricultural  implements  produced,  .  3,42»,037 

sawed  and  planed  luml>er  prodaiTil,  lCi,3in^(KKI 

flour  produced, 33,1W,0(M) 

salt  produced, .  l,2ft0,O<X) 

malt  and  spirituous  li(|iions  produced^  12,694,000 

boots  and  shot^s  produced,    ....  h)^H7Hj&7 

furniture  produced,     ......  4,996,092 

musical  Instiuments  produced,    .    .  3,39i:,*577 

Jewelry,  silver  ware,  etc.,  pr(»duci*d,  6,466,468 

aoap  and  candles  produced 3,896,54)8 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

le  state  of  New  York  was  the  iirst  member  of  the  Union  to  en- 

in  internal  improvements  upon  a  large  scale.     In   1817,  the 

Erie  and  Hudson  Canal  was  commenced.     It  was  completeti  in 

at  A  cost  of  $7,000,000.     This   mngnificent  work,  connecting 

-  -  *  ni  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Grc^at  Lakes,  is  due  to  the 

iiid   determination  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  more  thnn  any 

her  man  contributed  to  its  successful  accomplishment.     The  Erie 

has  gcvcral  branches  diverging  from  it,  viz:  one  from  Utiea  to 

^n^  one  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego^  one  from  Geneva  to 
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Montezuma,  and  one  from  Rochester  to  Danville.     The  ne 
ant  main  line  in  the  Ohanipkin  Canal,  from  Albany  to  La! 
plain,  which  is  not  fur  behind  the  "  Erie"  in  the  extent  and  t 
its  trade.    The  other  canals  are  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  con 
the  Hudson  River  with  the  coal  mines  in  northeastern  Penned 
the  Chemung,  connecting  Senaca  Lake  and  Elmira;    the  ! 
Lake,  between  Penn  Yan  and  Dresden ;  am]   the  Black  R 
Grenesee  Valley  Canal,  which  is  not^  yet  completed.     There  4 
873  miles  of  canal  navigation  completed  in  the  State.     Th^ 
routes  are  all  in  successful  operation,  each  commanding  a  li 
profitable  trade.     They  have  all  been  constructed  by  the  Stai( 
The  railroads  of  New  York  are  among  the  most  importan 
country.     In  1870  there  were  4773  miles  of  completed  road 
State.    The  total  cost  of  these  was  about  $225,000,000.     Thei 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  roads  of  this  class,  which  cob 
principal  towns  and  citieB,  and  extend  into  the  States  lying  a| 
Close  connections  are  made  with  the  most  important  roads 
Union,  and   by  a  judicious  system,  inaugurated  within  the 
years,  travellers  are  conveyed  from  New  York  City  to  the 
cities  of  the  Union  without  cliaiige  of  cars  in  the  majority  of  ioi 
and  with  but  one  or  two  changes  in  the  others.     Freights  ar© 
from  the  far  South  and  the  remote  "West  to  the  metropolis  in 
in  wiiich  they  were  originally  placed.     The  New  Y^'ork  Centn 
way,  extending  from  Albany  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  at 
and  Oswego ;  tlie  Erie  Railway,  from  Jersey  City,  opposite  Ne 
City  (and  lying  for  a  short  distance  in  New  Jersey),  to  Lak 
and  Ontario,  at  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Rochester ;  the  AJbi 
Susquehauua,  from  Albany  to  Binghampton  ;  and  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  Railways,  the  last  two  from  New  Yont  City  to  4 
are  the  principal  roads  in  the  State. 


I 


EDUCATION. 

''The  institutions  of  liigher  education  in  this  State  ai 
under  the  general  sujwrvision  of  a  board  styled  *  The  Regei 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.'  The  Board  ci>nsisi 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  i 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  ex-officlo  members^ 
nineteen  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
as  Senators  in  Cf>ngress.  The  officers  of  the  Regents  are  a  Ch 
a  Vioe-Chancellor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  an  Ajisistant 
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\o  are  appointed  hy  the  Board,  and  who  hold  their  offices  at  its 

pleaaiire.     The  leading  duties  with  which  the  Events  are  chained, 

the  ineorfK)ration  of  colleges,  aaidctnies  and  other  institutions  of 

irning,  under  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  from 

le  to  time  establish,  and  the  visitation  and  genera!  supervision  of 
all  pol leges  and  aciidemies. 

"The  Regents  are  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Library,  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Cabinet  of   Natural   History,  and   the  Historical  and 

itiquariao  Collection  connected  therewith.    They  annually  apportion 

*limong  the  academies  the  sum  of  $40,000  from  the  income  of  the 

Literature  Fund;  also  the  sum  of  $18,000,  or  thereabouts,  to  acade- 

li«  appointed   to  instruct  classes  in  the  science  of  common  school 

filing ;  and  $3000  to  academies  which  shall  have  raistnl  an  equal 
arimnnt,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  and  chemical 

*'Aa  organization  consisting  of  the  oificers  of  colleges  and  academies, 
ibject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Board,  and  called  *  The  University 
ivocation  of  the  State  of  New  York/  holds  an  annual  session  at 

Albany,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 
"There  are  in  the  State  23  colleges,  the  oldest,  Columbia  College, 

laving  been  incorporated  by  the  colonial  government  in  1754,     This 

fftllege  has,  in  addition  to  its  academical  department,  a  Law  Depart- 
^nt,  and  a  School  of  Mines.     The  University  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork  has  schools  of  Art;  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture;  of 

Analytical  and  Practical  Chemistry;  and  of  Law, 

**  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca.,  incorporated  in  1865,  and  opened 

students  in  1868,  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  Mr.  Ezra  ConielL 

has  also  received  the  donation  of  land  scrip  made  to  this  State  by 

General  Government  to  found  an  agricultural  college.    In  its  jdan 

^d  object,  it  combines  the  advantages  of  a  university  with  the  prac- 
il  beuefits  of  a  school  of  science  and  art. 
"Rutger's  Female  College,  in  New  York  City,  provides  a  thorough 
logiate  course  of  instruction,  surpassing  even  many  colleges  for 
iQg  men. 

'  VaflBar  College,  at  Pooghkeepsie ;  The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
>klyn  ;  and  other  institutions  for  young  ladies,  ofier  eveiy  facility 
rred  for  complete  education. 

''The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  general  super- 
ion  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State*  School  Commissioners  in  the 
ferent  counties^  city  and  town   superintendents  in  the  principal 
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cities  and  towns,  and  trustees  in  the  school  districts,  exercise  a  I 
supervision  over  the  schools  in  their  respective  localities.     Great   loi- 
provenients  have  been  made  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,     T/j< 
schools  were  made  free  in  1867.    There  are  four  State  Normal  Schools 
in  successful  operation,  and  four  others  have  been  authoriased  bj  h^^. 
The  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego  has  been  distin- 
guislied  for  its  influence  in  introducing  special  methods  of  prima r>' 
instruction,  known  as  Object  Te.ac^hing.     During  the  year  1S67-58, 
81  academies  instructctl  teachers'  classes  in  the  science  of  coramon 
school  teaching  and  government,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,     Teacliera^  Institutes  are  held   in   nearly  all  the 
counties,  principally  under   the   direction  of  the  County  Cooimis- 
eioners,"  * 

In  the  year  1870,  there  were  11,705  public  schools  in  the  Stiit^, 
conducted  by  628<'i  male  and  21,230  female  teachers.  The  number 
of  children  at  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year  was  1,020,955. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  schools  in  the  same  year  was  $9,929,4^2. 

In  1867  the  number  of  private  schools  was  143S, 

In  1860  there  were  8360  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  2,4il6,576 
volumes.     Of  these  774  were  public. 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  newsjmpers  and  periodicals  was  a«» 
follows:  ilaily  74,  serai-weekly  10,  tri- weekly  7,  w^eekly  366,  monthly 
69,  quarterly  10,  annual  6 — ^total  5-12.  Of  these  365  were  political » 
56  religious,  63  literary,  and  58  miscellaneous.  Their  total  aiinuAl 
circulation  was  320,930,884  copies. 
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The  charitable  institutions  of  tliis  State  are,  perhaj>s,  the  i 
complete  and  the  best  managed  of  any  in  America.  They  are  unJ*-"^ 
the  general  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Public  State  Charities,  appoint*^ 
by  the  Grovernor, 

The  Ncie  York  Instihdion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  N^'''' 
York  City,  was  founded  in  1818,  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  m 
complete  in  the  world,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  and  sucoess  <^^ 
its  system  of  treatment.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  it  contain^ 
439  pupils. 

The.  New  York  Asylum  for  Idioh,  at  Syracuse,  to  which  place     '* 

*  American  Venr  Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  415^10. 
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removed  from  AUiany  in  1855,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
namber  of  iumates  is  140. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  at  Utica.     It  was  opened  in  1843,  and 

is  always  full  of  patients.     On  tlie  1st  of  January,  1867,  the  immher 

vaB  401.     Besides  this  establishment  the  State  maintains  the  Wiilard 

Asylunii  at  Ovid,  and  the  Hudson  River  Asylum,  at  Poughkeepsie. 

The  City  and  County  of  New  York  maintain  a  large  Insane  Asylum 

^m  Blackweli's  Island;  King's  county  has  one  at  Flatbush,  and  the 

^B^mniissioners  of  Emigration  have  one  on  Ward^s  Island.    There  are 

^Hbo  several  private,  and  a  number  of  county  a-syluraa. 

^K  The  Inebriate  Asylum  is  at  Binghampton.     Persons  addicted  to  the 

^Be  of  strong  drink  are  reclaimed  here.     There  were  40  inmates  in 

^Bke  asylum  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1868. 

"  The  IVastern  House  of  Rcfur/e^  at  Rochester,  is  for  the  confinement 
and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  It  was  opened  in  1849. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  448  boys  confined  here. 

There  are  three  Slate  Primus — one  at  Sing  Sing,  one  at  Clinton, 

and  one  at  Auburn.     They  are  each  managed  by  a  warden,  and  are 

er  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 

vernor  by  and  wnth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     They 

Id  office  ten  years.     The  prisoners  are  requireil  to  labor  during  the 

y,  and  are  confined  iu  separate  cells  at  night.     The  nucnber  of 

males  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  on  the  1st  of  September,  1867,  was 

1409;    the    number  in  the  Auburn  prison,  927;    in  the   Clinton 

prisoo,  507. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  provided  with  excellent 
ptual  establish ments  of  their  own,  and  make  libend  provision  for  the 
support  of  such  charitable  institutions  as  are  needed. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 
In  1860  the  total  value  of  church  property  was  $35,125,257. 
nntaber  of  churches  was  5287. 


The 


FINANCES, 
the  30th  of  September,  1870,  the  total  funded  debt  of  the  State 
i8,641, 606.40,  classified  as  tbilnwst 

General  fund, $4,040,(^36.40 

Contingent, es.OWUH) 

Canal, ll,966,58<iro 

Bounty^ 22,567,rK)0JX) 


Total $38,641,606.40 
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The  following  etatemeiit  shows  tho  amount  fif  the  State  debt 
SeptL^mU-r  3' ith,  1870,  after  deducting  the  unapplied  balances  of  tlte 
aiiiking  funds  at  that  diite  : 


BftlnDOM. 

At  prorid^  ftr. 

General  fimd, 

S4,04(\026,4D 

$1,008,075,74 

$3,031. 050  JIO 

Contingent, 

6S,00(V()D 

17,992.21 

-50,(M»7.7*> 

Canal, 

ll,960/.SU.0O 

2,149,884.61 

9,816,<' 

Bounty, 

22v5Ci7,lHKJ.CK) 

3,0^>%000.68 

19,511,.; 

$38,64I,<MXJ.40       $6,232,462.14 
Tho  State  debt,  on  September  30th, 


$32,400,144.2*1 


after  deilueting  tho  unapplied  Iwilances  of  the 

sinking  funds,  auiqunted  to  .......  $34,848,035.73 

On  .September  liOth,  1870,  to 82,409,144.26 

Showing  a  reduction  of $2,438,891.47 


Tha  roceipts  of  the  State  Ti^asurv,  on  account  of  all  funds  cxci?|^ 
tlie  Ouial  and  Free  S<ihool  funds  for  the  fis<-al  year,  atnountjwl  to 
$13,846,258.39,  ami  the  expenditures  to  $14,787,804.98. 

Tlio  gn>ss  valuatioD  of  taxable  proi>erty  in  the  State  for  the  y«s»' 
1870  vva8$l,9G7,001,180.  The  total  State  tax  airiouuted  io$U,2>^'y^TS. 
being  a  little  more  than  seven  mills  on  the  dollar, 

On  the  iHt  of  October,  1870,  there  were  292  National  Banks  in 
operalion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  aggregate  paid-in  ctipiial 
of  $M^4J)7,741>  and  an  aggregate  circulation  of  ^G7,077,668.  At  the 
aeine  time  there  were  61  banks  doing  business  under  the  State  kw^j 
vnhomi  outstanding  cireulalion  was  5f2, 253,937.50.  There  were,  at  tb« 
jftmc  time,  133  Savings  Buuks^  with  assets  estimated  at  $220,000|OCK>* 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  original  Constitution  of  New  York  was  adoptei^  in  1777.  I^ 
had  bctni  amended  and  changed  since  then.  The  last  Convention  for 
til  in  pur|>ose  met  in  June,  1867,  and  coutinaed  its  sessions  for  several 
WfM'kn  into  the  year  1868. 

Tho  Government  of  the  State  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Gov- 
Mior,  Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasar<t?''» 
Attorney  OentTal,  and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  ^*^ 
inrmln'rH)  and  an  Assembly  (of  128  members).  The  Executive  officjef^ 
iijuned  al>ove  and  the  Senators  are  elected  once  every  two  yeare,  a*^" 
IIm*  inemlK-rs  of  the  Assembly  annually.  The  election  for  Govern*-*^ 
Mid  Limilenant-Governnr  and  that  for  the  other  officers  are  held  of^ 
glt^jmatc  years.     The  Canal  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  of  Stat* 
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Kona  are  elected  for  tliree  ycarB,  one  each  year.  The  Canal  Ap- 
pker§,  the  Suf>erintendeut  of  tho  Banking  Dei):irtment,  and  the 
Aodltor  of  the  Caiml  IX»jmrtment  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Ailjutaut-Geneml  and  other  officers  of  the  military  staff  are  appointe«i 
bj  ihe  Governor, 

"The  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Irapeachmenta  is  composed  of  the 
Prudent  of  the  Senate  (who  ia  presideot  of  the  eourt>  and  when 
ibent  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  ApjKjals  presides),  the  Senators, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  the  judges  of  tlic  Court  of  Appeals, 
Cf  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  and,  when  sum- 
|nied,  meets  at  Albany,  and  lias  for  it^  clerk  and  officers  the  clerk 
|B  officers  of  the  Senate. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  has  fidl  power  to  correct  and  reverse  all 
and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  It  is  composed  of 
;  jndgeSi  of  whom  four  are  elected  (one  every  second  year)  by  the 
)le  at  large,  for  eight  years,  and  four  selected  etich  year  from  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve- 
selections  are  made  alternately  from  t!ie  First,  Third,  Fifth, 
Seventh,  and  from  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eiglith  Judicial 
icts.  The  judge  (of  the  four  chosen  at  large)  whose  terra  first 
presides  as  Chief  Judge.  Six  judges  constitute  a  quorum* 
cause  must  be  dcridetl  within  the  year  in  which  it  is  argued, 
aiileBS  reargued,  betbre  the  close  of  the  term  after  the  ai^ument, 
'The  Supreme  Court  has  general  juris<ltctiou  in  law  and  e<|uity, 
power  to  review  judgments  of  the  County  Courts,  ami  of  the  old 
irts  of  Common  Pleas.  For  the  election  of  the  Justices,  the  State 
i divided  into  eight  judicial  districts,  the  first  of  which  electa  five, 
all  the  others  four^  to  serve  eiglit  years.  In  each  district  one 
doe  goes  out  of  office  every  two  years.  The  justice  in  each  district 
wboH€  term  first  expires,  and  who  is  not  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
i-pjx^als,  is  a  Presiding  Justice  of  the  court,  and  the  clerks  of  the 
icveral  counties  ser\^e  as  clerks. 

**  The  County  Courts  arc  al  ways  open  for  tlic  trausactiou  of  any 
hosiness  for  which  no  notice  is  retjulred  to  bo  given  to  an  opposing 
part)'.  At  least  two  terms  in  each  county  for  the  trial  of  issues  of 
kw  or  fact,  and  as  many  more  as  the  County  Judge  shall  appoint, 

»«I1  be  held  in  each  year, 
f" County  Judges  are  elected  for  four  years;  they  arc  vestetl  with 
e  jiowera  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Chambers,  are  mem- 
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bcrs  of  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Termiuer,  and,  with  two  Justices  of  the] 
Peace,  constitute  Courts  of  Sessions. 

"  The  Criminal  Courts  are  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
the  Courts  of  Sessions*     The  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in 
county,  except  in  the  c\ty  and  county  of  New  York,  are  oomjwsedi 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  presides,  the  County  Judge, 
the  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  chosen  members  of  the  Court  of 
sions.     The  Presiding  Justice  and  any  two  of  the  others  f<i 
quorum.     In  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  they  are  held 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  alone.     These  courts  are  all  held  at] 
same  time  and  place  at  which  the  Circuit  Courts  are  held.    Cooi 
Sessions,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  composed  of  theCc 
Judge  and  the  two  Justices  of  the  Peat*  designated  as  raembefs^ 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  are  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
County  Courts."  * 

The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Albany.     For  pai 
of  government  the  State  is  divided  into  GO  counties. 

HISTORY. 

The  first  white  man  who  trod  the  soil  of  New  York,  was 
Cham  plain,  a  French  navigator,  who  entered  the  lake  to  whidl] 
has  given  his  name,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1609«     On  the  12th  of 
same  month,  Hendrik  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  commanding  a 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  entered  the  baj 
New  York,  having  discovered  the  entrance  to  it  three  days  previl 
He  explored  the  river  which  is  called  after  him,  as  far  as  Albany ; 
during  the  next  ten  years,  frequent  voyages  for  trade  were  mac 
this  region  by  the  Dutcii,  and  small  trading  pt)sts  were  established] 
thera  at  Manhattiin  Island  (New  York  City)  and  Fort  Orange  (All 
In  1623,  Fort  Orange  and  Manhattiin  Island  were  permanently 
tied,  18  families  locating  themselves  at  the  former  place,  and 
the  latter,  which  was  called  New  Amsterdam.     The  English  claii 
the   territory   by  right  of  prior   possession ;  and    in   Marcli,  H 
Charles  II.  granteil  it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.     In  Ai 
of  the  same  year,  the  English  took  forcible  possession  of  the  provi 
which  had  been  called  New  Netherlands  by  the  Dutch,  and  chat 
its  name  to  New  York,  which  also  became  the  name  of  the  to^ 
New  Amsterdam, 


*  American  Year  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  41%, 
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rule  of  James  II.,  the  colony  waa  governed  with  an  iron 
Lai'ge  grants  of  land  and  odious  priviletj^es  were  a\\'ard(^'d 
orthy  favorites,  but  the  i>e(»t>le  at  large  were  oppressed  with 
60,  and  tlieir  industry  hampered  by  burdensome  restrio- 
manufaetures  and  trade.  Frequent  eonHict^  between  the 
and  the  people  were  die  result  of  tliese  narrow  measures. 
Iiopecl  that  the  aecesision  of  ^Villiam  and  Mary  to  tlie  throne 
ring  with  it  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
ce,  but  tliis  expectation  was  doomed  to  disiippointment. 
king  was  quite  as   fond  of  high  taxes  as  the  old   one 

laon,  the  Governor  appointed  by  King  James,  oppressed  the 

go  grievously,  that  they  rwe  against  hira  in  ItiHi),  seizeil  the 

cnt,  and  made  their  leader,  Jacob  I^eisler,  a  merchant  of  New 

vernor  in  the  names  of  William  and  Mary,     Leisler  held 

for  two  years,  althougli  the  fiomo  Government  never  formally 

him.     In  1691,  the  king  sent  Gi3vernor  Sloughter  ovt-r  to 

hiia.     Leisler  and   his  son-in-law,  Milbome,  ma«lc  some 

nc»  to  the  new  ruler,  and  were  arested,  tried  for  trcanon, 

ted. 

ians  gave  great  trouble  to  the  first  settlei*s,  and  the  early 

few  York  is  Hltle  more  than  a  record  of  a  continuous  war- 

the  vnrious  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations.     In  1689,  Scheneo- 
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tady  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  savages,  and  many  of  its  inhabitaol 
killed*  During  the  wars  with  the  French  in  Anjerica,  many  incm 
feions  were  made  into  the  province  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  oon 
sidenible  suifbring  was  experfuneed  by  the  settlers.  The  province  bon 
a  prominent  part  in  these  struggles,  furnishing  many  men  and  moa 
money,  and  providing  some  of  the  best  officers  connected  with  them, 
The  country  along  Ijakea  George  and  Champlain  was  made  hIstori(al 
by  the  events  of  these  ware.  The  victory  over  Dieskau  was  woo 
the  head  of  the  former  lake,  which  beautiliil  sheet  of  water  was 
made  memorable  by  the  fearful  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
liam  Henry,  in  1757.  The  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
but  their  Indian  allies  refiised  to  respect  the  capitulation.  The 
year,  Abercrombie's  army  of  16,000  men,  the  largest  and  best  equ 
force  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America,  was  defeated  before  Ti 
deroga.  Besides  these  imijortant  events  of  the  last  French  war, 
were  many  other  enterprises  connected  with  these  struggles,  in 
the  colony  won  considerable  renown. 

New  York  containetl,  [wrhaps,  more  royalist  partisans  than 
the  colonies;  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were 
in  their  resistancre  to  the  oppressions  of  England,  and  gave  a 
support  to  the  measure  adopted  by  the  United  Colonies  for 
common  protection.     In  October,  1775,  they  forced  Tryon,  the 
loyalist  Governor,  to  take  refuge  on  a  British  man-of-war.     iSo 
the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution  occurred  in  this  State, 
besides  furnishing  its  fair  share  of  men  and  means,  gave  to  the 
many  of  the  brightest  names  which  adorn  it.    The  fortresses  of 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  were  situated  within  the  limits  ofj 
York,  were  seizcti  by  tlie  "Green  Mountain  Boys,*'  of  Verm 
May,  1775.    The  other  events  of  the  war  occurring  in  this  State, 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  army  of  Montgomery  and  Scb 
which  was  expected  to  confpior  Canada,  in  July,  1775,  the  ba 
Long  Island,  and  the  occupation  of  New  York,  in  February, 
the  invasion  of  the  State  by  Burgoyne,  in  the  summer  of  177 
his  subsequent  surrender  at  Saratoga,  after  the  battles  of  Still 
and  Saratoga,  in  Octoljer  of  the  same  year ;  the  contests 
Six  Nations,  who  had  espoused  the  English  cause^  and  the 
tion  of  their  villages  by  General  Sullivan,  in  1779;  and  tlie 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British,  on  the  25th  of 
ber,  1783. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  State  iras  involved  ifl 
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lewal  of  an  old  controversy  respecting  tbe  torritory  now  known 
StAte  of  A'ermont.  *    For  some  time  it  seemed  that  tbe  quarrel 
result  in  open  hostilities  between  Now  York  and  Vermont; 
it  was  at  length  compromised  in  1790,  as  has  been  shown  in 
liother  chapter. 

original  Constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  in  March, 
It  was  reviseti  in  ISOl,  1821,  and  184G.  A  fourth  revision 
le  in  18G8.  Slavery  existed  in  New  York  until  1817,  when 
finally  abolished.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Ikrovinoe  by  the  English,  in  16(j4,  it  c<niUuiit»d,  in  pro|>ortion  to  Its 
population,  more  slaves  than  Virginia. 

New  Yi*rk  was  the  eleventh  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
[Jnited  States,  wliioh  was  dune  on  the  2<ith  of  July,  1788. 

Tbe  western  part  of  the  State  was  rapidly  settled  after  the  close  of 
he  Revolution,  but  suffered  considerably  from  the  attacks  of  the 
British  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  The  Suite  bore  a  conspicuous 
art  in  tliis  struggle.  The  princijml  naval  defjot  of  the  Americans 
10  tbe  lakes  was  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  the 
ibject  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  by  the  British.  The  battle  of  Platts- 
mrg  and  the  great  naval  fight  on  Lake  Chaniplaiii  both  occurred 
lithin  the  limits  of  the  State,  which  was  also  well  rej^resented  in 
'         llant  little  navy  which  made  such  a  glorious   name  on   the 


Ifln  1796,  the  'Western  Navigation  Company'  was  incorporated. 
Kb  company  built  locks  arouiui  the  Kapids  n[>ori  the  Moliiiwk,  and 
mg  a  canal  acToss  the  portage  at  Home,  ^»o  that  laden  btjatjs  could 
1^  from  the  ocean  to  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  by  tiie  outlet  of  that 
ieet  of  water  to  Lake  Ontario.  Various  plans  were  brought  before 
ibe  public  from  time  to  time  for  improving  this  chanuol  of  navigation 
utd  for  building  locks  around  Niagara  Falls,  so  i\&  to  unite  the  waters 
of  Ontario  and  Erie.  In  1800,  Govei'neur  ilorris  conceived  the  bold 
of  bringing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  by  means  of 
lal  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  State.  In  1808,  James 
tes  made  a  partial  survey  of  the  proposed  route,  and  gave  a  re- 
highly  favorable  to  tbe  enterprise.  De  Witt  Clinton  soon  after 
itigated  the  matter,  and  from  that  time  forward  gave  to  the  pro- 
JS?i  the  whole  weight  of  bis  influence.  The  war  of  1812  t^used  a 
HBpen-sion  of  tbe  work,  but  upon  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  the  die- 


*  See  Chapter  on  Vermont. 
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cusston  was  vigorously  resumed;  and  in  1B16,  a  law  ws 
author! yJng  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1817,  and  the  canal  was  finished  in  1825.  It  sp 
became  the  great  channel  of  trade  and  emigration,  and  poum 
New  York  City  the  rich  streams  of  traffic  which  have  niadf 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  western  continent.  The  State  nm 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  rendering  communication  be 
distant  points  easy  and  rapid.  The  early  attentiun  paid  to  inl 
improvements,  and  the  consequent  development  of  internal  reso 
gave  to  New  York  the  impetus  which  has  placed  it  first  in  con 
cial  importance,  and  given  to  it  the  name  of  '  The  Empire  State. 
During  the  recent  war,  the  State  was  amongst  the  first  and 
active  in  its  support  of  the  Government  It  contributed  to  tlii 
vice  of  the  Union  a  force  of  473,443  men,  of  which  uunibt^r  tin 
of  New  York  furnishetl  207,551. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Tlic  cities  and  towns  of  imp:»rtunee  are  New  York,  Bnx^ 
falo,  Rochester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Watervleit,  Oswego, 
Poughkcopsie,  Auburn,  Ncwburgh,  Elmira,  Morrisania,  O, 
Flushing,  Hempstead,  Johnson,  I^ockport,  Bingl)umpton,  jM 
Rome,  Schenectady,  Kingston,  Cortlandt,  Yonkers,  Oyster  B^ 
densburgh,  Brookliaven,  Huntington,  Ithaca,  Rondout, 
and  Grc-enlturg. 

ALBANY, 

The  capital  and  fourth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  All 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
navigation,  in  42*^  39'  3"  N.  latitude,  73*=^  32'  W,  longitudfi" 
miles  north  of  New  York,  1G4  west  of  Boston,  and  370  northeast 
Washington.  It  is  finely  located,  the  ground  rising  to  tlie  westi 
from  the  river  shore  to  an  elevation  of  about  220  feet.  These  1m 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  hills  by  ravines  through  wii|i| 
wderable  streams  of  water  flow,  viz.,  the  Foxen  Kill,  Rutlfl 
snd  the  Beaver  Kill.  The  ravines  have  been  almost  entirely 
wp,  and  the  creeks  reach  the  river  by  means  of  huge  sewfl 
Mow  the  surface.  "  The  view  fix)m  the  most  elevated  points  ii 
\mf  is  very  fine.  To  the  north  may  be  seen  the  city  of  Tiv 
d^icent  vilagcs,  and  in  the  distance  loom  up  the  Green  Mow 


•  New  American  CycloiMPdia,  vol.  xii.  p. 
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ormont  To  tlio  cnst  wr  hchohl  a  tM^autiful  orient  of  conntr^ 
tcbing  beyond  the  Hurlson  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacli ;  and  to  the 
ih,  the  Hclderbcrgs  and  the  Cat>^kill  MountuinH,  with  the  river 
piog  at  their  base/' 

sin^  situated  at  the  head  nf  sloop  navigation,  Albany  has  a  lurge 

lerce   with   ail   parts  ot'  tlie  State.     Thu  Hudson  aiibrds  water 

lanication  with  the  sea,  the  Erie  Canal  connects  it  with  the  great 

and  the  Chanipluin  Canal  binds  it  to  I^ake  ChanJi)lain  and  (be 

St  Lawrence.     Seven  railways  ctjunect  it  with  ali  jiarts  of  the 

The  Erie  Canal  enters  the  city  at  its  northern  limits.     The 

are  thence  coiweyed  to  a  large  ba^in  covering  32  acres,  which 

been  formed  by  eonBtrnctiny;  a  pier,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 

cuts  off  and  eoelo^cn  a  bend  in  the  river.     A  safe  and  fine 

ige  13  thus  sefurtHj  for  vessels  and  st<eamers  durinj^  the  season 

and  tbc  eides  of  the  basin  aflbrd  excellent  wharfage.    The  trade 

It  to  the  city  by  the  canals  is  immense*,  ami  has  been  the  chief 

its  rapid  g^rowth  and  |)ros[)erity.     The  liiml>er  tnide  is  oati- 

at.aboiit  87,000,000.     Abont  2,000,000  barrels  uf  flour,  over 

33 
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3,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  nearly  2,000,000  bushela  of  barl. 
about  ^^OQt.JjOOO  pounds  of  wool,  pass  through  Albany  yearly. 

The  city  is  also  largely  interested  in  manufactures.     Iron,  h 
ware,  and  malt  are  the  principal  articles.     Large  numbers  of 
and   large  quantities  of  beer  are  produced  annually,      Pian 
hats,  caps,  bonnets,  sleighs,  coaches,  leather,  are  also  produced  in 
quantities. 

The  city  is  well  built  as  a  rule,  and  contains  a  number  of  lian^ 
edifices.     The  streets  are  more  crc^oked  and  irregular  than  th 
any  American  city,  save  Boston,  but,  with  this  exception,  Alb 
tains  few  traces  of  its  origin.     State  street,  extending  from  tho 
westward  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  principal  tfioroughfare.     The  cit 
tains  a  iinmher  of  public  squares,  some  of  which  are  handsome, 
public  buildings  are  bandsome,  thongli  not  in  keeping  with  tlie 
and   importance  of  the  Empire  State.     The  Cajntol  was  e 
1807,  at  a  cost  of  $17:^,000,     It  is  a  plain  building  of  brown 
from  the  quarries  on  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  Doric  portico  of 
marble.     It  is  116  by  90  feet,  and  is  50  feet  high.     It  is  siirmo 
by  a  dome  ornamented  wit!i  a  statue  of  Justice.     In  this  buildi 
the  hails  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  offic(\s 
Governor,  and  Adjutant-General,  and  the  chambers  of  the  Co 
Appeals  and  Supreme  Court.     Immt«diately  in  the  rear  of  the 
stands  the  new  State  Library,  a  handsome  modern  fire-proof 
containing  more  than  60,000  volumes,  among  which  are  some 
rarest  and   most  valuable  works  in  print.     The  State  Hall,  a 
edifice  of  white  marble,  stands  opposite  the  Capitol,  with  a  ban 
park  between  them.     It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
and  other  State  officials.     It  was  built  in  1843,  at  a  cost  of  Jwl 
A  new  and  imijosing  Capitol  is  now  in  course  of  erection,     N 
State  Hall,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  is  the  Cit)*  Hal 
buiit  of  white  marble,  at  an  expense  of  $120,000.     It  is  occupi 
the  officei-s  of  the  city  government,  and    by  the  city  and 
xjourtfi. 

Tke  educational  and  scientific  institutions  of  Albany  are  of  ali^ 
character.     They  possess  many  of  the  handsomest   buildings  in  tbs 
city.     In  addition  to  the  free  common  st^liools,  the  Albany  Actidi 
the  Albany  Fetnuh  Academy^  the  Stafe  Nonnal  St^koof^  for  the 
tioR  of  teachers   in  common  schools,  and   the  Albany  Vnirer 
the  |rrinci|>aL     Tlie  University  embraces  departments  of  law, 
cine,  and  ficience  in  its  various  branches,  and  connected  with  it 
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Ify  ObmrrcLtory^  foundetl  by  Mrs.  Bland ina  Dudley.     The  Mer- 

vntji   Kccluingej   Pod   Office^  and   Exchange   Bank  are  handsome 

ificw.     The  charitable  and   benevolent  institutions  are  numerous, 

kI  are  liberally  supjiorted.    The  city  contaiiis  upwardis  of  50  churches 

missions.     The  most  inip^ing  church  edifice  is  tlie  Koman 

joiic  cathedral  of  the  lmnia<'ulate  Conception,  one  of  the  largest 

ircbes  in  the  Union.     It  will  scat  40U0  persons. 

|Tbere  are  several  fine  libraries  in  the  city,  and  the  newspapers  pub- 

hcre  are  influential  and  possessed  of  a  large  circulation. 
[The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  pure  water,  which 
tributcd  in  pipc-s  from  a  large  reservoir  built  at  an  expense  of 
'      For  purposes  of  government  the  city  is  divided  into  ten 
u   of  which  elects   two  aldermen,  who,  together  with   the 
}yot  and  Recorder,  form  the  Common  Council,  or  city  governmeDt 
ppulatiou,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is  69,422. 
'ith  the  exception  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  Albany  is  the  oldest 
lement  within  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  States.     Before 
arrival  of  the  M*hites,  the  Indians  gave  to  the  place  the  name  of 
•negh-ta-ila,  "  over  the  plains,"  which  name  the  Dutch  settlers 
•wards  gave  to  an   Indian  settlement  which  marked  the  present 
of  Scbenectady,  as  "  over  the  plains  "  from  Albany.     In  Septem- 
1609,  Hendrik  Hudson,  having  discovered  the  river  which  bears 
name,  ascended  it  to  a  point  now  marked  by  tlie  city  of  Hudson, 
he  anchored,  having  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  voyage 
the  mouth  of  the  river.     From  this  point  the  mate  and  a  boat's 
ascended  to  the  head  of  tide  water,  the  present  site  of  Albany, 
tiles  higher  up  the  stream.     In  1614,  a  fort  and  a  trading  post 
established  by  the  Dutch  on  Boyd's  Island,  near  the  southern 
its  of  the  present  city.     lu  1^)17,  the  fort  was  carrietl  away  by  a 
and  a  year  or  two  later,  a  new  one  was  built  near  the  present 
Fort  Orange  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  and  called  Fort  Orange  in 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     In  1630,  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  a 
iler  in  pearls,  of  Amsterdam,  bought  from  the  Indians  a  large  tract 
id,  including  Fort  Orange,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and 
out  a  considerable  colony  of  Dutch  mechanics  and  formers  to  oc- 
his  new  estate.     Seven  yeai^  afterwards  he  purchased  from  the 
another  tract  lying  immediately  across  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
LOie  proprietor  of  a  district  extending  for  24  miles  along  the  river, 
48  miles  from  east  to  west.     Over  this  region,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rensselaerswyck,  he  exercise<l  sovereign  authority,  as  its 
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ji:itr»>oii,  tHjmmitting  the  administration  of  matters  of  justice  and  fi-j 
imnce  to  a  eomrnissiiry-general.     Iti  1664,  the  province  passed  »uto| 
tfie  hands  of  tlie  ETiglisli.     Van  Rensselaer  was  secured  in  his 
session  of  the  soil  by  a  new  patent  from  the  king,  but  the  soverei| 
passed  to  the  crown.     The  Van  Reua^elaer  fiimily  still  retain  « 
portion  of  the  orininal  estate,  and  a  part  of  the  Van  Kcnsaelaer 
>inn,  Uwlh  in  1765,  is  still  standing  in  Allmny, 

After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  settlement,  which 
had  been  known  as  Fort  Orange,  Beaverwyok,  Willianistadt,  an  i 
Fuyek,  was  called  Albany,  in  Ijonor  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  A I     x 
afterwards  James  II.,  of  England.     Albany  received  a  city  chai 
168G,  with  Poter  Sehuylc-r  us  its  first  mayor.     The  selection  of  !1 
mayor  was  iortunnte,  a-s  both  he  and  his  family  jK>sfvessed  the 
deuce  and  friendship  of  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  themva 
never  attacked  Albany,  tlniui^h  they  made  the  neighboring  8ctllem< 
feel  severely  the  terrors  of  tlieir  hostility.     During  the  Revt 
Albany  gave  an  active  support  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  eoi 
many  tr<K»ps  to  the  American  army.    Tfie  defeat  of  Hurgoyne 
toga  saveil  it  from  capture,  as  that  general  was  marching 
upon  it.    Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  made  two  attempts  to  reach  it,  boili 
of  which  resulted  in  failure.     In  1807,  Albany  became  the  capttfj 
the  State,  but  it  was  a  comparatively  insignificant  town  uk 
troduction  of  steam  navigation  and   the  opening  of  tfie   j 
placed  it  in  the  path  to  its  present  prosperity. 


NEW    YORK, 

The  largest  and  most  important  city  of  the  State  and   the  Ul 
States,    is  situated    in    Xew    York    county,   on    Manhattan    Idl 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  18  tuilcs  from  the  Atlantic 
latitude  (of  the  City  Hull)  40°  42'  43"  N.,  longitude  74^  0'  3'^ 
The  city  limits  comprise  the  entire  county  of  New  York,  ei 
Manhattan  Inland,  Ramlall's,  Ward's,  and    Blackwell's  ish 
the   East   River,  and   Governor's,    Hedhie's,  and    Ellis*    ish 
the  l>ay,  the  last  3  of  which  are  occupied   by  the  military  p 
the  Federal  Government.    Manliatian  Island  is  bounded  on  the  at 
by  Harlem  River  and  Spuytcn  Dnyvel  Creek,  on  the  east  by  the 
River,  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  South  by 
York  Bay.     It  is  9  mJh^s  long  on  tlic  east  side,  13J  miles  long' 
the  we>4t  Hide,  and  2^  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth.     It  is 
few  feC't  in  width  at  its  southern  extremity,  but  spreads  out  like  a 
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it  stretched  to  th^  iiurtfjward.     The  southern  jioiiit  is  but  ii  lew 

i\ioA  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  but  the  island  rises  rapidly  to  the 

>nhward,  it^  extreme  northern  portion  being  occupied  by  a  series  of 

ilf  finely  wootleti  heights,  which  terminate  at  the  junction  of  the 

<bon  River  and  Spuyten  Dnyvcl  creek,  in  a  bold  promontory  l.*iO 

Uigli.     These  heights,  known  as  Washington  Heights,  are  2  or 

miles  in  leaL^th.     The  southern  portion  of  the  ishuul  Is  prim-iimlly 

[and  bed,  but  the  rL-raaiuder  is  rocky.     The  island  covers  an  area 

22  square  miles,  or  14,000  aci*cd.     It  h  built  up  cornj>actly  for 

)Ut  6  miles,  and  irregularly  along  the  east  side  to  Tlarlcin,  ,'j  miles 

thcr.     Along  the  west  side  it  la  built  up  eoinpaetly  to  the  Central 

r,  59th  street,  and   irregularly  to  Manhattan ville,  125th   street, 

)m  which  point,  to  Spuytcn  Doyvcl  creek,  It  is  covered  with  country 

I,  garden;?,  etc.     Throe  wagon  and   2  railroad   bridges  over  the 

leai  Kiver  connect  the  island  with  the  mainland,  and  2i)  lines  of 

connect  it  with  Long  and  Statcn  islands  and  New  Jersey. 

The  city  is  finely  built,  and    present**  an  aspect  of  industry  and 

Miness  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  the  %Tor]d.     Lying  in  full  sight 

the  ocean,  with  its  magnificent  bay  to  the  southward,  and  the  East 

Hudson  riv*crs  washing  its  shores,  the  city  of  New  York  possesses 

liraate  which  renders  it  the  most  ^leliglitful  residence  in  America, 

the  winter  the  proximity  of  the  sea  moderates  the  severity  of  the 

M,  and  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  tem|KTed  by  the  delightful  sea 

ttzea  which  sweep  over  the  islantL     Snow  seldom  lies  in  ttie  streets 

more  than  a  few  hours,  and  the  intcnw?  "heated  terms'*  of  the 

immer  are  of  very  brief  duration.     As  a  natural  conse<pienee,  the 

is  healthy,  and  the  death-rate,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is 


southern  portion  is  densely  built  up,  and  between  the  City 
ill  and  2^5<1  street,  it   is  more  thickly  p<ipulated   than  any  city  in 
leiica.     It  is  in  this  scM.^tion  that  the  **  leiicinent  luKtses,"  or  build- 
containing  from   10  to  20  families,  are  to   be  ibund.     In   this 
;ion  there  are  many  single  bk»eks  of  (hvelljngs  containing  twice  the 
IUfnV>er  of  tiimilies  reaidi«ig  on  otli  avenue,  on  both  sides  of  that  street, 
mn  Washington  Stpiare  to  the  Central   Park,  or  than  a  continuous 
iw  of  dwellings,  similar  to  those  of  5tli  avenue,  3  or  4  miles  in 
tgth.     There  is  a  multitude  of  these  squares,  any  onp  of  which  con- 
ios  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  city  of  Ilartfortl,  Conneclicut, 
lich  covers  an  area  of  7  square  miles.*     The  greatest  mortality  is 


Annual  f\vcli>pn»dia,  imi.    Hartford  at  that  time  contained  a  popu]a* 
of  about  28,0U0. 
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in  these  overcrowded  districts,  which  the  severest  police 
cannot  keep  clean  and  free  from  filih.  It  must  not  be  so 
however,  that  poverty  alone  induces  persons  to  live  in  suchi 
Many  of  the  most  crowdeil  districts  are  occupic<l  by  people,  68 
foreigners,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  exjjcnse  and  trouble  of  md 
modious  residence?.  ^ 

The  southern  portion  of  the  city  is  devoted  almost  cxchisj 
trade,  ocmiparatively  few  j>ei"sons  residing  below  the  City  HaJ 
low  Canal  street  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and   irregti 
above  this  point  they  are  broad  and  straight,  and  are  laid  out  I 
lar  intervals.     Above  Houston  street  the  streets  extending  aC) 
island  are  numbered.     The  avenues  begin  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  extend,  or  will  extend^  to  the  northern  limits  of  tlie  isl 
ning  jiarallel  with  the  Tludson  River.     They  are  generally  1 
wide,  and  are  (ximjuictly  built  up.     The  numbered  cross  si 
usually  60  feet  wide,  but  a  few  have  a  width  of  100  feel.     Fi 
is  alKvut  a  mile  and  three  quarters  al>ove  the  southern  end  of  tbi 
which  is  known  as  the  B:itter}\     The  main  thoroughfare  is  Brj 
which  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  Manhattan  Islij 
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[milt  up  <'<>m|Kictlv'  for  about  5  miles.     There  are  over  420  tulles 

^t^t•ct*  in  thii  ^latrol  districts,  and  11  miles  of  piers  along  the  water. 

sewerage  is  good  in  tlie  main,  but  is  defective  in  some  places, 

jwaitt?  of  3<>0  miles  of  water  pipes  have  been  laid.     The  streets  are 

rktd  by  over  lo,0O0  gas  lamps,  the  footways  are  generally  made 

broad  dCone  flags,  and  the  streets  are  laid  in  some  cases  with  the 

leu  pavement^  and  iu  others  with  the   Belgian,  or  stone  b]or<k 

Cobble  stones  are  rapidly  di,Hapj>earing,     Fnr  so  large  a 

York  is  remarkably  clean,  except  in  those  portions  lying 

U>  ibe  river,  or  given  up  to  paupers. 

'-     'r  is  8ub'5tantially  built.    Frame  houses  are  very  rare.    Many 
cjuartcra  are  built  of  brick,  but  this  material  is  now  used 
lied  extent  only.      Broadway  and  the  principal  business 
^'     i\  with  buildings  of  marble,  iron,  brown  and  Portland 
in  tlicir  appearance;  and  the  sections  devoted  to  the 
fmoes  of  the  belter  classes  are  built  up  mainly  with  brown  stone 
nd  stone,  and  in  »orac  instances  with  marble.     Thus  the  city 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  solidity  most  pleasing  to  the 
m.    The  public  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
V,  and  there   is  no  city  on  the  globe  that  can   boast  so   many 
^..,.,.ul  wareliouses  and  stores,     Broadway  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent ihon>nghfares  in  the  world.     The  stores  which  line  it  arc  geue- 
:       from  five  to  six  stories  high  above  the  ground,  with  two  cellars 
V  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  vaults  extending  to  near  the 
c  of  the  street.     The  adjacent  streets  in  many  cases  rival  Broad- 
ly in  their  splendor.     The  stores  of  the  city  arc  famous  for  their 
mce  and  convenience,  and  for  the  magniiicencc  of  the  goods  dis- 
i)'c«l  in    thcjn»     Tlie   streets   occupied    by   private   residences   are 
id,  clean,  well   paved,  and  are  lined  with  dwellings   inferior  to 
ie  in   the  worlil   in  convenience  and  elegant^c.     Fifth,  Madison, 
Park,  and    Lexington  avenue-s,  and   the  numbered  streets  crossing 
fcciD,  are  lined  w^th  magnificent  residences  of  brown  ur  light-colored 
Jineand  marble.    The  amount  uf  wealth  and  taste  concentrated  in  the 
IwclJings  of  the  better  classes  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  is  very  great. 
The  city  is  well  provided  with  public  parks  and  promenades.    The 
Fp»'indp;il   parks,  commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  i-sland,  are  the 
Buttery,  containing  10  acres,  and  facing  the  Bay;  the  Bowling  Green; 
tie  City  Hall  Park,  com]>rising  an  area  of  10  acres,  and  containing 
tijo  City  Mall,  the  new  Post  Office,  €*nurt  ILmse,  etc. ;  AVashington 
^^uare,  about  ii  acres;  Union  Park;  Gramnicrcy  Park,  belonging  to 
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tlie  owners  of  tlie  i-esjtlences  facing  it ;  Stajvcsant  Square,  a 
acres,  divided  in  tlie  eeiiLi-e  by  iIr'  passage  of  2iicl  avenue;  ^ 
kins  Squari:',  abaiit  11  acres;  ^lailbon  Square,  6  acres;  and  1 
ton  yquare,  15  arres.  Tlit'se  are  ImiRlsouieiy  laid  otf,  with  llie 
tion  of  Tonipk JUS  Square,  which  is  used  as  a  drill  ground, 
ornamented  with  fountains,  statues,  etc.,  and  are  kept  in  g 
by  the  city* 

The  chief  pleasure  ground  is  the  Centra!  Park,  situated 
eastern  slope  of  an  elevated  ridge  extending  along  tlie  west 
of  the  island,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  from  59th  stP 
the  south,  to  110th  street,  on  the  north,  and  from  6th  aval 
the  east,  to  8th  avenue,  on  the  west.  It  is  two  uules  i 
half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  embraces  ni 
of  843  acres.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  ft 
•es  a  variety  of  landsca{)e,  which  renders  it  one  of  tbt^  nimi  h 


VIEW   IX  CEKTHAL   TMIK, 


All  and  attractive  parks  in  the  workl.  Up  to  the  present  day  the 
outlay  upon  it  has  exceeded  ten  millions  of  dollnrs.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Lower  Park,  extending  from  59th  to  79th  streets,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  33(5  aci'es;  and  the  Upper  Park,  extending  from 
79th  to  110th  streets.  Between  tlie  Upjx^r  and  I^ower  Parks  lie  the 
vast  reservoirs  of  the  Croton  water  works,  which  cover  an  area  of  137 
acres,  ami  have  a  capacity  of  1,150,000,000  gallons.  The  Lower 
Park  is  generally  level,  and  is  laid  off  in  kiwns,  terraces,  walks,  and 
** fives,  with  two  beautiful  lakes,  which  cover  an  area  of  40  acres;  and 
'®  ornamented  with  statuary,  flowers,  and  tasteful  buildings.  Tlie 
y  ppcr  Park  is  more  ruc^^ed,  and  is  naturally  the  more  beautiful,  li 
[^  asuceesnion  of  charming  hills  and  dales,  whose  Iji'auties  have  been 
*  ^creased  and  heightened  by  the  best  landscape  gardeners  and  engi- 
^^^ra.  A  museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  beginning  of  a  zooto- 
^'^-il  gsjrden  are  located  in  the  Lower  Park,  nejir  the  principal  en- 
^^'^ncc  on  5th  avenue  j  and  a  nmsenm  of  statuary  has  been  opened  in 
^^eof  the  buildings  at  Mount  St.  Vincx^nt,  in  the  Upper  Park.  The 
"""Management  of  the  Park  is  entrusted  to  a  Coniniifisiou,  appointed  by 
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XoAiTMwbaSaiifuitfibed  to  onmmeroe.  The  largest  ahips  can  lie 
iloogride  of  Ha  fiktB,  of  which  there  are  eleven  miles,  oonstantlj 
cnwded  with  Aipping^  on  the  North  and  East  River  fixmts.  Daring 
&e  jeer  1870^  die  iivnrign  imports  of  New  York  were  valued  at 
1115,200,01%  ttd  the  exporto  to  iforrign  conntriea  at  $195,945,733, 
exdosive  of  ^Bf^t91^76  in  apeoie  and  bullion.  About  two-thirda  of 
ill  the  impitfll^  aild  about  ftrtf  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  of  the 
Unitad  Strtdl^j^aafr'  Arongfa  the  port  of  New  York.  In  the  year 
1868, die anltala ai  New  York  fiom  foreign  ports  were  as  follows: 


. esi 

Ships, 890 

Buks, 1,065 

Brigs, 1,499 

1,228 


Total, 4,861 

'  The  domestio  trade  of  New  York  is  immense.    During  the  year 
IM^  some  of  the  receipts  of  the  port  were  as  follows : 


of  wheat  flour, 8,967,717 

wheat, 18,458,185 

•*           oats, 12,052,288 

"           com, •  7,164,895 

Bales  of  cotton, 190,911 

Packages  of  pork, 332,454 

"           beef, 209,664 

"          cut  meats, 268,417 

"          butter, 651,153 

"          cheese, 750,872 

Tierces  and  barrels  of  1x1, 186,000 

Ke^  of  lard 10,1(»4 

Barrels  of  whiskey, 289,481 

"        petroleum, 775,587 

In  June,  1863,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York 
"W  officially  stated  as  follows :  Registered — permanent,  609,025 ; 
temporary,  237,420.  Enrolled — permanent,  745,330;  temporary, 
17,334.  Total,  1,624,000.  There  was  besides,  97,485  steam  ton- 
»»ge.  This  docs  not  include  the  vessels  owned  in  other  cities  and 
States,  or  foreign  vessels  trading  with  New  York. 

The  city  is  amply  provided  with  means  of  coinmnnication  between 
Jto  principal  points.  Lines  of  omnibuses  and  street  railways  traverse 
'Jw  island  in  every  direction,  the  principal  car  lines  continuing  their 
Irip  through  the  night.    The  fares  vary  from  five  to  ten  cents.    More 
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than  400  street  cars  and  200  omnibuses  are  engaged  in  transpoi-t.ii/^ 
perM)us  through  the  city.  A  steam  railway,  connecting  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  island,  is  now  in  construction. 

Communication  witli  the  shores  of  Long  Island^  Stiiten  Island^  snd 
New  Jersey  is  maintained  by  26  lines  of  ferries,  employing  over  100 
steam  ferry  boats,  and  transporting,  it  is  estimated,  upwards  of  HO,- 
000,000  of  passengers,  ond  more  tlian  3,000,000  of  vehicles  antmallv, 
TIic  railway  lines  leading  to  the  city  run  over  400  trains  to  and  from 
points  5  miles  and  upwards  distant  from  the  city.  Fourteen  rail* 
ways  lead  directly  to  the  city.  Three  of  these  terminate  withia  iIk' 
city  limits,  six  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  four  in  Brooklyn,  and  one 
on  Staten  Island. 

The  hotels  of  New  York  are  the  best  in  the  world*  They  «re 
built  upon  extensive  plans,  and  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  city.  They  are  fitted  up  luxuriously,  and  n^T-ird 
their  guests  every  comfort  and  convenience.  The  principal  are  tb'- 
Astor  House,  the  St.  Nieliolas,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Grand  Central, 
the  Fifth  AvenuCj  the  St.  James,  and  the  Grand  Hotels;  and  the 
Everett,  the  Clarrndon,  the  Albemurlc,  the  Holfmau,  the  Colcnmn. 
the  Sturtevant,  and  tlie  Gilsay  Huuscs.  The  Astor  is  built  of  graV 
granite,  and  presents  a  massive  appeanincc ;  the  St.  Nicholas,  tU*^ 
Grand  Central,  the  FiHh  Avenue^  the  Hoffman,  the  All>cniarle,  th^ 
St.  James,  and  the  Gi'and  are  of  pure  white  marhlc;  and  the  Gl!s»-5 
HouflCi  a  magnificent  modern  structure,  is  of  iron.  These  Hous^?^ 
are  amongst  the  UKrst  elegant  hutldings  in  the  city,  and  each  is  capt^*^ 
ble  of  aeeomniodatiiig  several  hundred  guests. 

The  theatres  are  numerous,  and  will  compare  favorably  in  splendtrr 
and  convenience  with  any  in  the  world.     They  are  more  eomf(>rtah^ 
arninged   than  those  of  other  American   cities,  and  are  much  ham"— 
somer.     The  performances  are  gt>od,  as  a  rule.     There  are  about 
first-class  places  of  amu.scmcnt  in  the  city,  iucluding  theatres,  conce 
halls,  lecture  rooms,  music  lialls,  cji*cuses,  summer  gardens,  etc 
sides  a  number  of  inferior  places.     It  is  estimated  that  during  tl'^ 
fall  and  winter  season  about  30,000  persona  nightly  attend  the  pe* 
fonuaiices  at  these  places. 

The  principal  telegra{>h  lines  of  the  country  begin  or  terminate  i ^ 
New  York.  There  is  also  a  liae  connecting  the  iinncipal  }>ointa  o^ 
the  city,  and  uscrl  for  local  business. 

The  public  bulldinj^  are  numerous  and  im|>osing,  and  the  city  ^' 
surpassed   by  only  a  few  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  in   this  respec      "^ 
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T^io   Citj/  Hall  is  a  fine  o<lifice  of  wfiito  marble,  216  f«X't  iu  length, 

situated   iu   the  City  Hall  Park.     TUc  Ibundatiou  was  laid   in   18U3, 

and  the  buildiug  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  rmmicipal  Govern- 

oi*nt  in  1812.     It  is  hundsoniLly  fiiniished  and  decorated  with  paiiit- 

iiigs  and  statuary.     Tiic  Couuti/  Court  Iloiu^Cf  in  the  rear  of  tlie  City 

H^itll,  is  a  splendid  building  of  wliite  marble  in  tlie  Italian  style  of 

^•^■Jiiteeture,  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  3  stories  high,  the 

ivliole  being  surmountttl  by  a  fine  dome,  the  summit  of  whidi  will 

*^  2lO  feet  alxjve  the  street.     The  Cudom  //owvse^  on  Na.ssau  j^tnu'l, 

^orm>r  Qf  William,  is  a  splendid  building  of  Qiiincy  granite,  erecteil 

^-**'  a  ^[erchants'  Exeliange,  at  a  cost  of  over  §1,800,000,  including  the 

^''*^UiKh     It  is  entirely  lire  proot^  and  covers  tiie  whole  block,  being 

*jOo  I'^^gj.  ]^jjjg^  \^y  ]7j^  ^Q  J  44  f^,gj.  ^^\^^^  yn<]  124  feet  to  the  top  of  the 

^*^e.  The  front  is  ornamentf^l  with  a  portico,  resting  on  18  ina.'i'^ive 
^^■"•ie  columns.  Tlie  Sufj-Treasurif  of  the  United  States,  on  Wall  and 
,  ^^Hfiau  streets,  is  built  of  white  inarljle,  in  the  Doric  style.  It  cost, 
**^'^luding  the  ground,  ?1, 105,000.  Tlie  Ilall  of  JuMlee.,  or  the 
^ow4^,"  on  Centre  street,  between  Jjeonard  and  l^^ranklin,  includes 
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'III'-  hii*/:ir;'-.  nr''-  '  x'■'•i.••:l^  Tli':-  {»r::i'-i:':ii  is  the  ^l>-'v/ 
/•jiiii'l' »|  l,y  .I'»!jji  .I:i''/t;  .\-*'»r.  siii'l  oniar::''!  i'V  \\\<  son  \\ 
A  lor.  'V\\f  <'iM<i-\\uu  uurjilir-rr  ov«r  LVi.^kmi  volumes.  It 
{\\i'  jiiilili'-,  :iii'l  i-  ofK'.'i  'i:iily  'Siiinlays  [ir.il  liolidays  oxcoj) 
\)  III  U  o'rlorli.  '\'\\o  l)ook-  f.'iimot  1k'  taken  troin  tlio  road 
'I'Ih'  Mmunitih'  l/ihrnrif,  in  Clinton  JIall,  Astor  place,  cont: 
!M),()00  vi>liMiM*s.      Iim  priviN-jrcs  are  extended  only  to  mem 
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KEW  DUILDIXO   OF  TltB  YOUNa  MKN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
HEW   YOllK. 

^Ja  small  subscriptioQ  annually.  The  Society  Library ,  67  Uiiiver- 
ty  place,  contains  over  55,000  volumes,  «nd  consists  of  one  of  the 
itJSt  valuable  collections  of  books  in  the  city.  Its  privileges  are 
uitcd  to  members  and  such  Iriendg  as  they  may  introduce,  The 
(m  York  Historical  Library,  2d  avenue  and  lltk  street,  contains 
i^er  3(t,000  vulumes,  and  a  valuable  colleetiou  of  coins  and  antiqiii- 
The  othei*6  are  tlic  Apprcnti^vji^  Library,  18,0CM^  volumes; 
•ican  Jndituie  Library,  10,000  volumes;  City  Library)  5000 
>lujncs;  Law  Lislitute  Library;  Young  Menn  CltriHiian  Associa- 
>ii  Library f  about  15,000  volumes;  General  Theological  Seminary 
^^ry^  18,000  volumes;  and  the  Library  of  the  Union  Theological 
iituiry^  26,000  volumes, 

Tbe  Art  Galleries  are,  the  Nationni  Academy  of  Design^  whose 
-gant  hall,  at  the  corner  of  4th  avenue  and  23d  street,  forms  one 
the  chiel*  ornaments  of  the  city  ;  and  tlie  AHists'  Fund  Society, 
Hie  monuments,  fountains,  etc.,  are  iow  in  number,  and  inslgnili- 
^'»tin  appearance.  The  principal  are  the  Worth  Monument,  at  the 
'^rsectlon  of  Broadway  and  5th  avenue;  and  the  Martyre'  Monu- 
2nt,  in  Trinity  Church -yard. 

The  churc^hes  are  numerous  and  represent  every  denomination  of 
ians.     Many  are  magnificent  structures,  erected  at  great  ex- 
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;.  ij-  ';.';  I';ji,;,  li."  //»  '^  '''  >n  /•»!-  (.'"■  li''.^  '.  tii-.-  /^  /*  •  •  •''  7'  .  '■ 
/"//I,,  i:,'-    n^'fOii'i/iy'f'j'':  A-  'f'    '.    {'II'  '/'•    J  i-^  l\'\  Zii'j  -V  •;•    }'■    ■,;  'J. 

A.-'/^>'ni  'i/'-i'i'-  ".lii':ii  ir-ariy  ;ul  ili'.-  r  iiji'Ki-  »li.-:.ii::i:ii:ui'ii^ 
:imi  II  iri  •ilulloii-  «i('  lli'-lr  "-.VM;,  \\ir.  Jj'f/t.rnf  JI-..<j,i' •',  >:.  1 
1 1'>  jfi^'ilj  ill'-  I'lfi-  J*','i'f.<  Mi:.  I'm  J  lli(!  Jl'jiw  I'f  Iii'i'.s-ra,  tlic 
Vini  .linrnilf  /\.-i/fi/„i^  \\\n  Iiii^filni'mn  Jnr  (Iir  J  >inj  c.if  Jtu.,(^j 
Aiii'il'ini  I'l in'il*  fr'nnrdlf/ii  Sffidij^  \\\i'.  KifC  lual  J'}u'  Jnfi/'.i-.irt 
(  ilji  hi  -I,'  ii.-'irit.;  <il'  wlji'-Ii  llicrt'  ;ir<;  S),  and  the  I.yin'j-id  Il-jf^i 
;ii«'  lli<'  jMiin'i|»;iI.  I/ir;^c  Mim-;  an?  aiiiuuilly  (.■-\J)C'IkIl'c1  lOr  ciju^-j 
aii'l  h«  ihvmNmI.  jmr|)(j-:<'.s,  liy  llw  city  and  the  citizens. 

The  jui-Diis  of*  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Toi)[jj,jj 
located  oil  llhirkueirs  I-!and.  The  city  also  providt'S  a  ri./W 
jtivciiiic  deliiKjiieiits  on  KanthiirH  Island,  and  a  iiospital  for  ^migni 
on  Ward's  l.shind.  All  <»f  these  are  provided  with  splendid  « 
bpa(!iou>»  hnlldiii'r-^. 
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oemetcrles  lie  out  of  the  city  JimitSj  with  the  exception  of  that 
mging  to  Trinity  Parish,  which  is  located  on  the  Hudson,  near 
ahlngtoD  Heights.  The  others  number  12,  and  are  situated  on 
Ig  Island  and  in  Westchester  county.  The  principal  are  Green- 
id  and  Calvary  on  Long  Island,  and  Woodlawn  in  Westchister 
oty. 
e  jonniats  of  New  York  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American  press. 
principal  dailies  are  the  Hei'ald^  IVibune^  Timts^  Worlds  Sun, 
rd,  Evening  Pod,  Express^  and  Evening  Mail,  There  are  140 
pers  and  periodicala  published  in  the  city,  claiming  a  circula- 
of  over  5000  copies.  New  York  is  also  the  principal  place  in 
nion  for  the  publication  of  books.  The  office  of  the  New  York 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  by  means  of  the  Croton  Aque- 
ict,  from  the  Croton  River^  a  small  stream  in  Westchester  county, 
ae  total  length  of  the  Aqueduct,  to  the  reservoii^  in  the  Central 
irk,  is  about  38  miles.  It  was  begun  in  1837,  and  completed  in 
142,  at  an  expense  of  010,375,000.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  raag- 
fioent  of  all  modern  constructions  of  its  class,  and  supplies  the  city 
ith  an  abundance  of  pure  and  delightful  drinking  water,  The  water 
conducted  by  the  Aqueduct  from  the  Croton  River  to  the  reservoirs 
tte  High  Bridge  (on  which  bridge  it  crosses  the  Harlem  River) 
p  those  in  the  Central  Park,  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the 
ty  in  large  iron  pipes,  there  being  a  small  distributing  reservoir  on 
►h  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  42<l  street.  Tlie  buildings,  both  public 
nd  private,  of  the  city  are  thoroughly  supplied  witfi  water.  Up- 
fiixls  of  300  rai-les  of  water  pipes  have  been  laid  tbroug^h  the  streets, 
ever)'  portion  of  the  city  is  well  supplied  in  this  respect  The 
ty  ofnll  the  reservoirs  is  nearly  2,000,000,000  of  gallons, 
'lie  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  supplietl  by  several  private 
Dies*  There  are  upwards  of  15,000  gas  lamps  in  the  streets, 
ichbum  from  dusk  until  dawn. 

The  city  is  divided  into  22  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 
1  OomtQon  Council,  elected  by  the  people.  The  Mayor  is  cb<.>sen 
e  la  two  years.  The  council  is  divided  into  a  B<.>ard  of  Aldermen, 
in  nomber,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  Board  of  Council  men, 
Jq  Bomber,  chosen  annually.  The  police  force  consists  of  a  Board 
anunififtioners,  to  whom  the  direct  control  of  the  force  is  entrusted, 
,*nd  about  2100  officers  and  men.     Tliev  are  dressed  in  a 


DQifbrm  of  dark  blue  cloth,  are  armed  with  clubs  and  revolvers, 
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and  are  drilled  regularly  in  military  tiictics.    There  are  33 
incladtng  the  detective  sqnad.     The  force  is  charged  with  thedB 
of  guarding  about  300  day  and  400  night  posts,  about  425  mil 
fitreetB,  and  14  miles  of  piers.    There  are  25  station  houses  fit 
with  lodging  rooms  for  the  men,  and  having  rooms  also  for 
commodation  of  wandering  or  destitute  persons,  lai^e  numl 
whom  thus  receive  temporary  shelter. 

The  Fire  Department  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Cot 
Bionerii.     It  consists  of  a  Chief  Engineer,  an  Assistant  Engine 
Difitrlct  Engineers,  and  over  500  men  and  4G  horses.     Tliere 
Ateani  Hre  engines^  4  hand  engines,  and  12  hook  and  ladder  com] 
in  the  dr^partrnent     The  men  are  regularly  enlisted,  and  are  \m 
the  city.     There  is  a  fire  alarm  telegraph,  with  about  800  stat 

[tending  through  the  citj*,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  most 
p^^riencnd  pei-^ton  can  at  once  telegraph  the  exact  location  of  a  fir« 
all  the  engine  houses  in  the  city.     It  requires  but  15  seconds 
i\iiyf  and  one  minute  at  niglit,  to  get  the  engines  ready  foracti( 
start  thern  on   the  way  to  a  fire.     A  system  of  fire  patrols  is 
taiued  by  the  city  and  by  the  insurance  companies.     There  arc 
number  of  lofty  look-out  towers,  from  which  a  constant 
kept. 

According  Jo  the  United  Statos  c  "  1S70,  ihc  i 

New  York  is  9IV'37,     There  cm,  mbt,  how. 
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actxial  population  is  over  1,000,000.    The  rate  at  which  the  city  haa 
grown  ifi  shown  by  the  following  table: 

ITrtkf.  Pupal  at  Inn. 

1656»  -     -      ....,.,..,..,.,  1,(M)0 

1766, .  10,381  ( 

1800,  .  60,480 

!&»,  ,  123,706 

18S0,  ...  202,589 

1^0»      ...                         312,8.52               j 

1«30.  .     .  515.547               j 

urn, 8U,i:b7  ! 

j       On  the  12th  of  September,  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navi- 
gator in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  <^'orapany,  discoveretl 
ihattan  Island.     The  Dutch  made  a  temjwrary  settlement  on  the 
in  1612,  and  established  a  permanent  colony  in  1623,  when  a 
was  built,  and  the  settlement  named  New  Amsterdam,     The  first 
[%'liite  child,  Sarah  Rapelje,  was  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1626, 
it  Minuits,  the  Dutch  Governor,  arrived.     In  1633,  a  new  fort 
Ix^un  on  the  present  site  of  the  Battery.     Previous  to  1638  to- 
wns cultivated  and  slaver}'"  was  intro<luce<l.    In  1656,  there  were 
inhabitants  and  120  houses  in  the  town;  in  1668,  wharfs  were 
fostructed,  and  in  1662  a  windmill  was  built.     In  August,  1664,  an 
^liah  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  in 
lename  of  the  King  of  England.     No  resistance  was  offered,  and 
name  of  the  t<m*n  was  changed  to  New  York^  in  honor  of  the 
ike  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards  James  II.,  to  w^hom  Charles 
had  granted  the  entire  province.     In  July,  1673,  the  Dutch  fleet 
iptured   the  town,  drove  out    the   English,  and  named   it   New 
ige.    The  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch,  which 
[c!o6wl  the  war,  restored  the  town  to  the  English,  November  10th, 
li  and  the  name  of  New  York  was  resumed.     The  Dutch  Gov- 
it  was  replaced  by  the  English  system  under  a  liberal  charter, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  grew 
TOpidly  in  population  and  size.     In  1700,  New  York  contained  4500 
^ite,and  750  black  inhabitants,  and  about  750  dwellings.    In  1689,' 
llirre  MTiiH  a  brief  dL<sturbance,  known  as   Leisler's  Rebellion,     In 
n02,  a  tiurrible  fever  was  brought  from  St.  Thomas^  and  carried  off 
wwona,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population.     In  1696,  the  first 
» Chuj^  was  built,  and  in  1710,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church 
In  1711.  ft  slave  market  was  establishtxl;   in    1725,  the 
^,  the  fifth  of  the  Colonial  newspapers,  was  estab- 
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journey  occupying 
and  in  1735,  the  people  made  their  first  manifestation  of  hostility 
Great  Britain,  which  was  drawn  forth  by  the  infamous  prosecution  l^;' 
the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  Hip  Van  Dam,  who  had  been  the  acting 
Governor  of  the  town.  In  1741,  a  severe  fire  occurred  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  destroying  the  old  Dutch  fort  and  the  Dutch  church, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  great  violence.  The 
principal  event  of  the  year,  however,  was  the  so-called  negro  plot  for 
the  destruction  of  the  town.  Though  the  ideality  of  the  plot  was  mm 
proved,  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  ;  the  fire  in  the  fort  '^vas  declared 
to  be  the  work  of  the  negroes,  numbers  of  ^honi  were  arrested ;  and 
upon  the  sole  evidence  of  a  single  servant  girl  a  numl)er  of  the  poof 
wretches  were  hanged.  Several  whites  were  also  charged  with  being 
accomplices  of  the  negroes.  One  of  these,  John  Ury,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest,  and,  as  is  now  believed,  an  innocent  man,  was  hanged  in 
August.  Li  the  space  of  six  months  154  negroes  and  20  whiles  were 
arrested ;  20  negroes  were  liangtHl,  13  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
IS  were  transported.  The  rest  were  discharged.  In  1750  a  theatre 
was  established,  and  lu  1755  St.  Paul's  Church  w^as  built.  New 
York  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  resistance  of  the  Colonies  to  tlie 
aggressions  of  tlie  mother  country,  and,  in  spite  of  the  presenoe  of  a 
large  numl>er  of  Tori^,  respond e<i  cordially  to  the  call  of  the  Culomcs 
for  men  and  money  during  the  war. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1776,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  having 
been  lost  by  the  Americans,  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  British,  who 
held  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  sufteretl  very  much  at  their 
hands*  Nearly  all  the  churches,  except  the  Episcopal,  were  occupied 
by  them  as  prisons,  riding-schools,  and  stables  ;  and  the  schools  »«<* 
colleges  were  closed.  On  the  21st  of  September,  177 6,  a  fire  de8troj«<l 
493  houses,  all  the  west  side  of  Broadway  from  Whitehall  to  BarclftV 
street,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  city  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1778, 
about  300  buildings  on  East  River  were  burned.  On  the  25lh  » 
November,  1 783,  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  which  w*as  at  oo^ 
occupied  by  the  American  army. 

In  1785  the  first  Federal  Congress  met  in  the  City  Hall,  wWc^ 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  and  on  the  30tli  Oi 
April  1789,  George  Washington  was  inaugunitc<I  first  President  of  tl'^ 
United  States  on  the  same  spot.  By  1791  the  city  had  spread  lo  the 
lower  end  of  the  present  City  Hall  Park,  and  was  extending  along  the 
Boston   Road   (Bowery)  and   Broadway,     In    1799,  the  Manliattm 
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►r  suppling  the  city  with  fresh  water,  was  tliarterwl* 
0th  of  September,  1803,  the  corner-stone  of  the  City  Hall  waa 
ree  schools  were  estahtished  hi  1805.  Jn  the  same  year  the 
ver  raged  with  violenco,  and  had  the  eflfect  of  spreading  the 
VI  by  driving  them  up  the  ishiiid,  wliere  msiuy  located  thera- 
?rmanently.  In  1807,  Rokrt  Fulton  navigated  the  first 
t  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

'at  of  1812-15  for  a  whilo  stopped  the  growth  of  the  city, 
the  return  of  peace,  its  onward  progress  was  resumed.  In 
.812,  experimental  gas  lamps  were  placed  in  the  Park,  though 
af  gas  for  purposes  of  lighting  was  not  begun  until  1826. 
tho  yellow  fever  again  drove  the  population  higher  up  the 
^kiused  a  rapid  growth  of  the  city  above  Canal  street.  In 
ivrie  Canal  was  completed.  This  great  work,  by  placing 
i  of  the  West  in  the  hantU  of  New  York,  gave  a  powerful 
to  the  growth  af  the  city,  which  was  now  increasing  at  the 

1000  to  1500  housefl  f>er  year.     In  1832  and  1834,  the 
severely,  carrying  oif  upwards  of  4484  persons  in  the  two 

[835,  the  "great  fire'*  occurred.     This  terrible  conflagra- 

iber   IGth)   laid    648   houetes^  abnost  the  entire   business 
le  city,  south  of  Wall  street,  and  east  of  Bmadway,  in 
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ashes,  and  iiiflieted  a  loss  of  more  than  818,000,000  upon  thecit^ 
New  York  rose  from  this  disaster  with  wonderful  energy  and  rapidity 
but  only  to  meet^  in  1837,  the  most  terrible  commercial  crisis  that  hs 
ever  been  known  in  the  country.  Even  this  did  not  check  the  growl 
of  the  city,  the  population  increasing  110,1(XJ  between  1830  and  184^ 
In  1842,  the  Crotou  water  was  introduced.  In  1849  and  1864,  tl 
cholera  again  appeared,  killing  over  5400  persona.  In  1852,  the  fii-!< 
street  railway  was  built     In  1868,  the  Central  Park  was  begun. 

Since  then  the  city  has  grown  rapidly  in  eittent  and  populatio 
and  is  fast  becoming  ono  of  the  mot^t  beautiful  and  brilliant  in  ihmi 
world.  It  possesses  every  advantage  for  rapid  improvement,  and  m 
moving  on  surely  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  glorious  destiny. 

BROOKLYN, 

The  second  city  in  the  State,  and  the  tliird  city  in  the  United  SfcateSp 
is  situated  in   Kings   county,  on   the  western  end  of  Long  Island, 
immetliately  opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  East  River.    The  city  extends  from  Newtown  Creek,  includini;* 
Green  Point,  to  tlic  boundary  below  Greenwood,  a  direct  distance  of 
7J  miles,  and  nearly  10  miles  following  the  low-water  line.     Fitim 
the  river  it  stretches  back  inland  for  about  4  miles.     The  city  projMjr 
is  divided  into  tlie  Western  District  (W.  D.),  Williamsburg,  Grecnpoint, 
the  Eastern  District  (E.  D.),  and  South  Brooklyn,     The  gi-ound  on 
which  the  city  is  located  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  low^  and  was 
formerly  marshy,  but  a  portion  of  the  city  is  built  upon  a  line  of  bold 
heights  overlooking  the  bay,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  New  York 
and  the  harbor.     The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  handsooie  and 
attractive.      It  is  well  built,  and  some  portions  of  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  New  York.     The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well- 
paved,  and  many  of  them  are  delightfully  sliaded  with  noble  trees. 
Brooklyn  covera  nearly  as  much  ground  as  New  York,  but  iLnpopuI*" 
tion   is  only  about  one-third  as  great,  and   ia  not  so  much  crowden- 
Small  houses  are  the  rule  in  this  city,  large  residences  beiog  tat^? 
except  in  the  wealthier  quarters.     Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  wita 
tasteful  cottage  residences,  in  front  of  which  are  yards  of  conaider^U® 
size,  ornamented  with  flowers,  shrnbbery,  etc. 

The  site  of  Brooklyn  was  originally  very  irregular,  but  thecoDstan' 
improvements  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  growth  of  ll*' 
city  have  very  much  changed  the  primitive  a[»pearanoe  of  the  lao"- 
Immediately  opposite  the  lower  end  of  New  York,  is  a  ridge  70  i«*' 
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Be  the  level  of  the  Ea«t  Kivtr,  koown  as  "Tho  Ileiglits."  This 
Hfe  wodlliiest  and  most  fashionable  quarter  of  BrooklyD^  though  it 
H^W  rapidly  giving  way  to  business  edifiees.  The  principul  tho- 
^hifare  la  Fulton  street,  stretching  from  the  Fulton  Ferry  to  the 
^■&kU»  from  which  point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  eastward,  and 
HBito  the  city  lioiits^  under  the  name  of  Fulton  avenue.  It  is 
Hosed  as  far  as  the  City  Halli  about  one  mile^witli  large  and  hand- 
Ke  stares  and  ofiiced.  From  the  City  Hall  eastward,  it  is  less  sub- 
Hitially  built. 

HChe  proximity  of  Brooklyn  to  New  York  and  its  facilities  for 

'ocoDomical   living  have  been   the  chief  causes  of  its  rapirl  growth. 

Thou^otls  of  persons  living  in  Brooklyn  conduct  their  business  in 

Nrw  York,  and  pass  and  repass  between  the  cities  daily.     The  trade 

of  Brooklyn  is  mostly  local.     The  city  is  largely  engaged  in  manu- 

t^etores,  but  its    productions  are  sold  chiefly  thnjugh  New  York. 

Kge  quantities  of  tobacco  are  manufactured  liere,  and  the  city  has  a 

K[e  trade  in  flour,  sugar  and  whiskey. 

Prhe  public  buildings  are  among  the  handsomest  in  the  country. 
The  Ciij/  Hid!,  at  the  southern  cud  of  Fulton  street,  is  au  im|>o-5ing 
edifice  of  white  marble,  162  by  102  feet,  and  75  feet  high,  surmounted 
jbjra  dome,  the  top  of  which  is  153  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
jting  on  Joraleraon  street,  is  the  Counitf  Court  Houses  140  feet 
[J,  and  315  feet  deep,  built  of  white  marble,  hi  the  Corinthian  style 
rhitecture.  It  cost  8543,000.  The  Acwiemi/  of  3Itmc,  and  the 
intUe  Library^  on  Montague  street,  are  built  in  the  modern  Gothic 
l^Ie,  of  a  fine  qnality  of  brick  ornamented  with  stone,  and  are  among 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 

»pe  are  nearly  200  churches  in  Brooklyn,  in  consequence  of  which 

place  is  frequently  called  "  The  City  of  Cliurches."    Some  of  these 

tnagnificent  edifices,  but  the  majority  are  simple  and  modest  in 

ir  appearance.     They  arc  all  in  prosperous  condition,  and  there 

periiaps,  few  cities  in  the  land  whose  church  finances  make  so 

^nrable  a  showing  as  those  of  Brtxjklyn. 

•The  city  is  well  supplied  with  public  schools  of  every  grade,  and 

itains  a  number  of  thriving  private  schools  and  academies.     The 

attendance  is  over  50,000,    There  are  also  schools  for  colored 

iutircn.     During  the  year  ending  February  1st,  1864,  the  amount 

PmltHl  by  the  city  for  purposes  of  education  was  $229,845 Jil. 
(The  Literaiy  Inetitutions  are  of  a  high  character.     The  3Iercwj(U$ 
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Library  contains  about  35,000  vohiraes,  and  i.s  !9U[j|H>rted  by  the  sut 
scriptions  of  its  inembers.     The  Lotig  Mayul  HUtorical  Society  po^^ 
sesses  a  fine  collection  of  15,000  volumes,  bestdles  numerous  mania 
Bcripta  and  liiBtorical  relics.     The  United  Stales  Lyceum  is  located  ^ 
tlie  Navy  Yard,  and  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  cu^r^ 
osities,  geological    and   miueralogical   specimens.     The   LyceurHf    ma' 
Washington  street,  possesses  a  splendid  granite  building  and  a  &»e 
lecture  hall.    The  Art  Aamciaiion  holds  two  exhibitions  in  each  yean 
Besides  these,  are  the  PhHhaiinonic  Society,  and  several  other  societres 
devoted  to  literary,  s<;ientific^  and  musical  ends. 

The  Charitable  Institutions  are  the  Lon^  Island.  Colk^e  Hmpltd', 
the  City  Hospital j  in  Raymond  street,  with  beds  for  170  patients;  the 
Graham  InditiUiunj  for  the  relief  of  respectable  aged^  indigent  females; 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn^  which  shelters  about  150 
children ;  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor^  a 
n(»ble  charity,  which  has  in  a  single  year  rendered  substantial  aid  to 
8000  persons;  the  Marine  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  United  States^ 
the  Church  Charity  Foundaiionf  for  the  relief  of  indigent  and  desti- 
tute persons ;  and  the  Brooklyn  and  Homwopathic  Dispensaries^  Be- 
sides these,  are  a  number  of  religious  and  private  charities,  which  are 
well  Bustained, 

There  are  several  small  squares  and  parka  in  the  city,  the  principJ 
of  which  is  Washington  Park  (Fort  Greene),  occupying  an  elevated 
plateau  northeast  of  the  City  Hall.  During  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  site  of  this  park  was  occupied  by  extensive  fortifications  designed 
to  cover  the  Long  Island  approaches  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
mina  of  Fort  Greene,  the  principal  work,  still  remain.  The  parkii 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  city* 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  large  park,  known  as  Prospect  Park, 
has  been  laid  out  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city.  It  cootnfns 
550  acres,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  parks  io  the 
Union, 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  is  sitnated  within  the  city  limila,  on 
the  south  side  of  Waliabout  Bay,  wliich  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Brooklyn,  It  occupies  about  40  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  st^we 
wall,  and  contains  a  largo  dry-dock,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000, 
several  extensive  shops  for  tho  construction  of  vessels,  machinery, 
arms,  etc  It  is  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Republic* 
To  the  north  of  the  Navy  Yard,  stands  the  Marine  Hospital^  in  th« 
midst  of  extensive  grounds.    During  the  war  of  tho  Revolution,  the 
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Bntish  prison  ships  were  anchored  in  Wallabout  Bay.  Large  num* 
bets  of  American  prisoners  of  war  were  confined  in  these  hulks,  and 
it  is8&id  that  11,500  of  them  perished  from  ill  usage  and  impure  air. 
They  were  hastily  buried  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  By  1808,  their 
bofiea  were  entirely  exposed,  the  tide  having  washed  out  their  graves. 
Ill  that  year,  their  bones  were  collected  and  deposited  in  13  coffins, 
inscribed  with  the  Daroes  of  the  13  original  States,  and  deposited  in  a 
^*«ult  in  Hudson  avenue,  near  the  present  Navy  Yard.  The  Govern- 
'^t-'ijt  property  at  the  Navy  Yard,  not  counting  the  shipping,  is  esti- 
^^td  at  $25,000,000. 

The  Atlanfio  Dock^  in  South  Brooklyn,  opposite  Governor's  Island, 
^  a  very  extensive  \vork.  It  embraces  within  the  piers  an  area  of 
**C5irIy  41  acres,  and  can  aocommo<late  ships  of  the  largest  size*  It 
^^  built  by  a  company  incorporated  in  1840,  with  a  capital  of  ^1,- 
^J,000.  The  outer  pier  exttjnds  for  3000  feet  along  Buttermilk 
^-haanel^  and  is  covere<l  with  large  granite  warehouses.  It  is  the 
^ntre  of  one  of  the  largest  grain  trades  in  the  world. 

The  cemeteries  of  Brooklyn  are  used  by  that  city  in  common  with 
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New  York.     The  principal  is  Greenwood^  in  the  extreme  fiouthc 
part  of  Brooklyn,  about  3  milts  from  Fulton  Ferry,     The  street 
run  to  the  gates.     It  is  beautifully  laifl  out,  coutains  24*2  aci*ea 
ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ceraeteries  in  the  worl 
Many  of  its  monuments  arc  noted  as  works  of  art.    It  C5omraands 
tensive  views  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Xew  Yo 
The  cemeteries  of  the  Evergreens  and  Cypress  Ilills  Jie  about  4  mi 
to  the  eastward  of  Grconwootl. 

Brooklyn  is  connected  with  New  York  by  numerous  ferries.     It 
liglited  throughout  with  gas,  and  is  abun<laiitly  supplied  with  pL» 
water  from  the  Ridgcwood  water^works.     There  is  also  a  steam  frii 
dcjmrtment,  and  an  efficient  police  force.     The  city  is  divided  it\t& 
20  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Common  Council.    T^hi 
population  in  1870  was  396,300. 

Brooklyn  was  first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  band  of  Walloons,  mot  out 
as  agriculturists  by  the  Putch  'West  India  Company.  These  settled 
on  the  shores  of  the  bay  now  used  by  the  Navy  Yard,  and  gave  to 
their  settlement  the  name  of  Waalboglvt,  or  Walloon's  Bay,  which  hiw 
since  been  corrupted  into  Wallabout  Bay.  From  this  beginniog 
sprang  a  straggling  town,  to  which  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  of 
Brcuckelcn,  from  a  viHagc  in  Holhiiid,  The  fii-rit  white  man  who 
actually  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn,  vfM 
George  Jansen  de  Rapelje,  The  Dutch  Government  bought  the  title 
to  the  hind  from  the  Canarsee  Indians,  a  large  tribe  which  dwelt  in 
the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Kings  county.  In  1641,  the  IHildi 
allowed  the  English  to  settle  on  JAmg  Island,  on  the  condition  of 
their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  States  General.  In  1654, 
the  erection  of  the  first  church  was  begun  by  order  of  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant.  It  was  located  iit  Flat  bush.  Previous  to  this,  the  aettlew 
on  Long  Island  attended  worship  in  New  Amsterdam. 

The  history  of  Brooklyn  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution  is  un- 
eventful. During  that  struggle^  it  was  the  scene  of  several  important 
events.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1776,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  ff^s 
fought,  the  battlefield  being  within  the  present  city  limits  in  the  tUreo- 
tion  of  Flatbush.  The  American  army  was  defeated  and  compt'Ile'i 
to  aliiandou  Long  Island.  The  occupation  of  New  York  hj  v^^ 
British  forces  was  the  result. 

Brooklyn  gi^w  very  slowly  after  its  settlement.  In  1698,  it  contaio^ 
509  persons  ;  in  1800,  32DS  ;  in  1820,  7175.  In  1834,  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city.     In  1855,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  city  o* 
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isburg  and  the  town  of  Bushwick,  including  the  village  of 

IL  under  the  general  name  of  Brooklyn.  , 

I  BUFFALO, 

dty  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Erie  county,  at  the  eastern 
fcy  of  Lake  Erie,  in  latitude  42°  53'  N.,  longitude  78"  55'  \V. 
it  miles  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  300  miles  by  the  New  York 
Railway^  west  of  Albany,  and  460  miles  northwest  of  New 

Hmilway*     It  is  conneote<l  witli   Albany  and  the  Hudson 
he  Erie  Canal,  and  has  railway  connections  with  alt  parts 
on. 
wskter  front  of  the  city  is  5  miles  long,  half  of  it  lying  along 
Crie^and  the  rest  along  the  Niagara  Kivcr.     Buffalo  Creek 

througli  the  southern  |M)rtion  of  the  city,  and  forms  a  part  of 
hor.  "  The  harlxsr  of  BiifFalo  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the 
ttio  of  lakes.  The  present  harbor  is  formed  by  Builhlo  Creek, 
Hjrell  Canal,  the  Erie  and  Ohio  BaBins,  and  North  Buffalo 
HSuffalo  Creek  is  navigable  for  more  than  2  miles  from  its 
Hbto  the  lake  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  Nearly 
■  and  from  200  to  gOO  feet  fi-om  it,  is  the  Blackwell  Ship- 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  conneetal  witli  it  by  4  sbi{>- 
ips.    About  1  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  connected 

by  a  ship-canal  slip,  is  the  Ohio  Basin,  containing  10  acres. 

or  breakwater  on  the  south  aide  of  the  creek,  and  a  sea  wall 
le  lake,  give  ample  protection  from  storms.  On  the  end  of  this 
:teQding  alwut  15(X)  feet  into  the  lake,  is  a  mole  on  which  is  the 
ment  light-house.  On  the  north  side  of  the  creek  is  another 
itending  into  the  lake  alK>ut  500  feet  At  nearly  right  angles 
wuth  pier,  and  distant  from  it  and  the  north  pier  600  feet,  com- 

the  Erie  Basin  Pier,  extending  towards  North  Bufllilt*  Harbor 
*et,  and  about  1000  feet  distant  from  the  shore  line  of  the  lake, 
termedsate  space  between  this  pier  and  the  shore  line,  1000  by 
?et,  is  calle*!  the  Eric  Basin  Harbor,  which  has  suflScient  depth  of 
for  vessels  drawing  10  feet.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Erie  Basin 
|iM  a  mole,  and  vessels  can  enter  it  at  this  jwint,  or  from  the 
HIiPough  Buffalo  Creek.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
^Br  the  Erie  Ba?in  Pier  is  the  Black  Rwk  Pier,  enclosing  a 
^H  iagara  River,  about  2  miles  long  and  from  200  to  600 

^■^^^   -^liat  )s  called  '  Black  Rock   Harbor.'     The  water 
^^^^^H  nd  only  vessels  of  light  draught  can  enter  it. 
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It  forms  for  more  than  a  mile  the  Erie  Canal,  and  boats  drawing  6  to 
of  water  can  pass  through  it.  Buffalo  Creek,  the  Black  well  Canal  and 
slips,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Risin  harbors,  give  abundance  of  sca-rooin 
to  accommodate  a  fleet  of  300  sail  and  steam  vessels.  The  Erie  Caual 
from  Buffalo  to  Tonawanda,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  nearly  paiilU 
with  the  Niagara  River,  and  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  ti^ 
distance  is  only  separated  from  it  by  an  embankment  of  from  100  to 
400  feet  in  width.  The  Niagara  River  from  North  Buffalo  to  Tom- 
wanda,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  has  from  16  to  25  feet  of  water,  with 
good  bottom  for  anchorage  and  wide  river  for  a  harbor*  Tho  rapid 
growth  of  the  West  and  the  large  augmentation  in  the  receipt  of  cer<als 
have  given  rise  to  immense  grain  warehouses,  called  elevators,  which 
were  introduced  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transhipmentof  thlskiiw 
of  produce.  There  are  now  built  and  in  successful  operation  27  of 
these  grain  warehouses,  besides  2  floating  elevators.  They  bavo  ft 
storage  capacity  for  5,830,000  bushels,  and  have  a  transfer  cafMiJ^*/ 
equal  to  2,808,000  bushels  in  each  24  hours.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1842.     There  are  6  ship-yards  in  the  city,  4  of  which  iuiv^ 
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p-docks.  They  will  admit  the  largest  vessels  navigating  the  lakes, 
fcere  ia  a  marine  railway  and  a  very  powerful  derrick  for  handling 
filers  and  heavy  raachiner}\" 

The  position  of  Bafialo  has  placed  in  its  hands  the  immense  commerce 
'the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and  its  trade  has  been  greatly 
ed  by  the  great  lines  of  railways  wliich  connect  it  vnih  all  parts 
United  States  and  Cana<la.  Its  grain  traile  is  enormous,  and 
miog  rapidly.  In  1863,  the  total  number  of  vessels  entering  and 
Ing  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  was  15,376.  These  had  a  total  tonnage 
i7,903.  In  the  same  year  the  trade  of  Buffalo  by  lake,  rail,  and 
lal  amounted  to  $256,214,614.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
eived  at  this  port  grain  and  flour  estimated  as  wheat  to  the  amount 
^,735,510  bushels.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  during  the  season 
^vigation  to  see  a  fleet  of  150  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  enter 
flfalo  harbor  from  tlie  west  during  a  period  of  24  hours. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  increasing  rapidly.  Iron,  leather, 
icnltural  implements,  and  oil  refining  are  the  most  important.  It 
believed  that  Buffalo  will  soon  rank  next  to  Pittsburg  in  its  iron 
nnfactures.  Its  proximity  to  the  iron  and  coal  regions  of  New 
►rk,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  afford  it  great  facilities  for  the  econo- 
cal  working  of  this  metal. 

The  city  is  well  built.  The  streets  arc  broad  and 'well  paved,  and 
^rule  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  stores  and  business 
pes  are  substantial,  and  in  many  cases  handsome.  The  business 
rHon  of  the  city  lies  near  the  water.  Farther  back  are  the  streets 
irotcd  to  private  residences.  These  are  generally  well  shadecl,  and 
•  lined  with  tasteful  and  sometimes  with  elegant  dwellings.  There 
J  six  public  squares,  viz :  Niagara,  Lafayette  Place,  Washington, 
anklin,  Delaware  Place,  and  Terrace  Parks. 

The  public  buildings  include  the  City  Hall,  2  Court- Houses,  the 
ty  PenUentiary^  the  City  Jaily  the  Cunloin  House ^  the  State  Araefial, 
d  the  building  of  the  Young  3Ien^8  Chj^mtlan  Asmciation. 
Among  the  Literary  and  Benevolent  Institutions  are  the  Buffah 
fiivermty  and   Medical    ScJiool ;    the     Young    Men's    Asaocintion, 

»\  a  library  of  over  13,000  volumes ;  the  Buffalo  Femak  AcaJ- 
*f  the  City  Rnd  Marine  Hospitals;  St  Miiceni's  Orphan  Atn/hnn ; 
d  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty,  All  of  these  are  provided 
th  handsome  and  commotlious  buildings. 
here  are  upwards  of  70  churches  in  the  city,  several  of  which  are 
for  their  beauty  and  grandeur. 
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The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  pure  wat 
thoroughfares  are  traversed  by  street  railways.  The  d^ 
into  13  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council  cTi<3 
people.  There  are  over  30  public  schools,  besides  a  Ceni 
School,  and  a  number  of  private  institutions  in  the  city.  ' 
18  publications  issued  here,  6  of  wliich  are  daily,  8  week 
semi-weekly  newspapers.     The  population  in  1870  was  117j 

Bufflilo  was  laid  out  in  1801  by  the  Holland  Company, 
it  became  a  military  post,  at  which  time  it  contained  about 
In  December,  1813,  it  M'as  captured  and  burned  by  the 
Indians,  and  only  2  houses  left  standing.     Congress  made  ajj 
of  $80,000  to  the  settlers  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  pi 
1832,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  in   1852,  the  citj 
amended  so  as  to  iuclude  Black  Rock,    Since  1814,  the  gro 
city  has  been  very  nipid.    It  contained  only  2095  inhabitan 
its  wonderful  growth  being  tx^nfiued  almost  entirely  to  half 


ROCHESTER, 

In  Monroe  county,  is  the  fifth  city  in  importance  in  the 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Genesee  liiver,  7  miles  from  i 
into  Lake  Ontario,  230  miles  west  by  north  of  Albany,  andl 
east-northeast  of  Buffalo.  Latitude  43"^  8'  N.,  longitude  7lj 
The  ground  upon  which  the  city  stands  is  generally  flat,  ani 
porate  limits  cover  an  area  of  8  square  miles,  nearly  all  of 
closely  built  up.  The  streets  are  broad  aud  straight,  an4 
paved.  In  the  business  sections  are  many  liandsome  build 
tlie  private  residences  arc  generally  tasteful  and  often  elt^an^ 
The  Genesee  River  is  navigable  to  the  city  limits,  but  the) 
situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  7  miles  distant.  Thesri 
nected  with  the  city  by  railway,  aud  by  lines  of  steamers.  1 
controls  a  large  trade  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  Erie  Canal  paa6< 
the  city,  crossing  the  river  on  a  fine  stone  aqueduct  Th 
Valley  Canal  connects  with  it  here,  and  extends  souths 
lloclicstcr  to  the  Alleghany  River.  The  Erie  and  New  Yoi 
railways  and  their  branches  have  added  much  to  the  w 
i mporta  nee  of  th e  ci ty .  The  un  1  i ni i ted  water -po wei  afTo 
Genesee,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  t3ie  r»'~~»*«*v  nf 
Within  a  distance  of  3  miles,  the  nw*r^ ' 
it  accomplishes  in  3  pcrpendicul»'^ 
upper  falls  lie  wltliin  the  city 
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coQseqaence  of  the  possession  of  this  water-power,  Rochester  is  now 
i  of  tlie  principal  manufacturing  cities  in  tlie  Union*  The  flour 
l\s  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  connli^'.  Shoes,  iron  ware,  wooden 
ife,  dotbtng,  etc.,  are  cjctensivcly  manufactured.  There  is  also  an 
Cteiittve  trade  in  produce,  which  is  collected  here  for  shipment  to 
ther  marketa.  The  nurseries  of  Uochester  are  famous,  and  are 
tnsDrpBsaed. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  handsome.  The  principal  are 
tZbe  C?/y  Haitf  and  the  Arcaclc,  the  latter  containing  the  Post  Office 
tn '  "ederal  offices. 

i  I'-ational  and  Literary  Institutions  are  the   XJnwersity  of 

BookfiUrf  with  a  fine  edifice  of  brown  stone,  and  an  endowment  of 

^00,000 ;  the  R^jchc^er  Theological  Scmiunn/^  under  the  control  of 

ibe Baptists;  the  Athejiccum;  the  Ptiblic  lAbrary ^  and  the  Free  Aca- 

dnnjf.    There  over  20  public  schools,  in  excellent  condition,  and  a 

number  of  private  schools. 

The  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  are  *S^.  Marifs  Hospi" 

tlie  Oity  Hospitatj  the  Indmtrial  Schoolj  the  Home  for  (he  Friaul- 

,  an  himne  Am/lum,  two  Orphan  A»yhtnUj  and  the  Westcjifi  Home 

Bffuf/r,  for  boys,  bi»longing  to  the  State. 

There  ore  over  45  churcfies  in  the  city,  many  of  them  elegant 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with 

Street  railways  afford  comraunieation  between  its  various  parts. 

\  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,     The  population  in  1870 

62,315. 

RocVio^ter  was  settled  in  1812,  and  \vn.«  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 

Xuthaniel  Rochester,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city.     It  was  incor- 

led  as  a  city  in  1834. 


TROY, 

l»e  sixth  city  in  tlie  State,  lies  on  both  aides  of  the  Hudson  River, 

It  the  mouth  of  Poesteokill  Creek,  at  the  heatl  of  steamboat  naviga- 

'"'  ^/"iles  northeajjt  of  Albany,  and  151  miles  north  of  New  York. 

lepnndfjui  portioa  of  tJic  city  lies  immediately  along  the  river,  for 

]Li  i  ''^^     *  <^/«ni«n ication  between  the  two  banks  being  main- 

'""^n^  ofu  IrUl^  and  ferry  boats.     The  etty  lies  iu  a  plain . 

'^  fsod  oC   the  east  side  rises  a  bold  hill,  called  Mount 

^  ^xtenskWe  view  may  be  gained  of  Troy,  the  river, 

>^fj#itry.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  is  a 

TfO    /^'••f  Mgh,  called  Mount  Olympus. 
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Tiie  city  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  streete,  60  feet  in  width,  cro« 
each  other  at  right  angles,  except  the  principal  business  thoroughfiire, 
River  street,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  and  is  Imed 
with  hu*ge  warehouses  and  hotels*  The  streets  are  well  paved,  as  I 
rule,  are  handiiomcly  shaded,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  Is 
well  built,  and  those  portions  oecupied  with  private  residences  are 
very  beautiful.  There  are  several  handsome  parks  or  public  sqtmres 
in  the  city  limits. 

Troy  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  and  has  a  large  trade 
along  the  river,  and  witli  the  interior.  It  has  railway  communication 
with  all  jmrts  of  the  country;  the  Hudson  gives  it  water  transprta- 
tion  to  New  York  and  the  ocean  ;  the  Erie  Canal  connects  it  with 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Champlain  Canal  ^^-ith  the  lower  St,  Law- 
rence. Troy  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Flour,  pflper, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  nails  and  iron  ware,  including  rail- 
road iron,  carpets,  brushes,  and  stone  ware  are  made  in  large  quanti' 
ties. 

The  public  buildings  are  handsome.  The  most  imposing  is  th* 
Court  Ilouse^  a  fine  marble  edifice  in  the  Doric  style. 

The  Educational  and  Literary  Institutions  are,  the  Troy  Acadmji; 
the  Rensselaer  Institidej  affording  a  thorough  education  in  tlie  exact 
sciences ;  the  Troif  Female  Seminary,  established  by  Mrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lartl  in  1821 ;  the  Ltfceumj  and  the  Younff  Men's  Associatittn.  ThfW 
are  two  public  schools  to  each  ward,  besides  a  number  of  night  schoab. 
There  are  also  several  flourishing  private  schools. 

The  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  are  well  supported 
The  principal  are  the  Troif  Iloapikd^  the  3larsli(d  Infirmaryy  th* 
Troy  Orphan  AsyluTJij  and  St,  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum, 

There  are  a  number  of  churches  in  Troy,  some  of  which  are  amongst 
the  handsomest  in  the  Union. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  neighboring  strtam. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  It  is  provided  with  street 
railways,  an  efficient  police  force,  and  a  steam  lire  deimrtment.  The 
population  in  1870  was  45,48L 

In  1720,  Derick  Vanderhcyden  acquired  from  Van  Kensselner  the 
title  to  400  acres  of  land,  now  included  in  Troy,  at  an  annual  n;Dtof 
8 J  busliels  of  wheat  and  4  fat  fowls.  The  tract  was  converted  into* 
farm,  and  so  used  until  1786,  when  a  company  of  New  Knglaatlert 
induced  its  ov/ners  to  lay  it  out  as  a  town.  It  was  survcye<I  bct^vcea 
1786  and  1790,  and  was  variously  known  as  "Ferry  Hook,"  **VaD* 
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rden'a  Ferry/*  aod  *' Ashley's  Ferry."  In  1789,  it  containeil 
)at  a  dozen  dwellings,  and  6  anmll  stores.  A  meeting  of  the  free- 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  1789,  and  the  place  was 
Troy.  Until  the  completion  of  the  Eric  Ginal  it  was  a  mere 
.  It  owes  its  prosperity  in  a  large  measure  to  that  great  work, 
iooorporated  as  a  city  in  1816. 

^ert  Troy,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  Albany  county, 

Green  Islwid  village,  on  an  island  of  that  name,  above  Weat 

r,  are  but  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Troy, 


SYRACUSE, 

seventh  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Onondaga  county,  at 
mtbcm  end  of  Onondaga  Jjake,  and  on  a  creek  bearing  the  same 

It  13  148  miles  west  by  north  of  Alliany. 

le  site  is  nearly  level.     The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares, 

streets  are  broad  and  well  paveil.     The  business  streets  are 

with  warehouses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  private  streets  are 

ightfully  shaded,  and  are  occupied  with  tasteful   cottages,  and  in 

le  cases  with  more  pretentious  dwellings. 

le  city  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  railway ; 

the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  by  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  the  Oswego 

d  connects  it  with  Lake  Ontario.     It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and 

ig  trade.     Its  principal  industry  is  tlic  manufacture  of  salt,  of 

lich  it  is  the  principal  scat  in  this  country.     The  land  in  which  the 

line  springs  are  found,  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  is  leased  free  of 

for  the  manufacture  of  salt  alone.     The  wells  are  sunk,  and 

Iter  puraju^d  from  them  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  manii- 

irer  paying  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  busliel  for  this  service.     A  few  of 

rells  are  4CX>  feet  deep.     In  1861,  the  total  amount  of  salt  pro- 

here  was  9,053,874  bushels.     The  salt  is  fully  equal  in  quality 

ic  femoiis  Turk's  Island  salt.     Syracuse  is  also  largely  engaged 

le  manufacture  of  machinery,  steam  engines,  agricultural  imple- 

i,  stoves,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  flour. 

le  r%  HaU.  is  the  principal  public  building.     Besides  this  the 
itaios  2  immense  halls  used  for  public  meetings. 

ic  schools  are   well  conducted,  and  generally  attended. 
^eral  fine  private  s<.4iools  in  the  city. 
le  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions  consist  of  the  Onondaga 
fy  Orphan  AHi/lumy  i\ie  SyrOA^me  Home  Amociaiionfor  (he  Rdief 
\e  Poor,  and  the  New  York  State  Asyfumfor  lUoU, 
2^ 
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The  churches  are  numerous  and  well  supported,  and  are  among  liie 
principal  ornamen ta  of  the  city. 

Syracuse  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  It  is  provided 
with  street  mihvays,  is  supplied  wilh  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  population  in  1870  was  43,058. 

SvTacuse  was  firet  settled  by  an  Indian  trader,  named  Ephraim 
Webster,  who  locatetl  near  the  mouth  of  Onondaga  Creek  in  1786. 
In  1788  or  1789,  John  Danforth  located  at  "Salt  Point/'  and  b^B 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  salt  springs  soon  drew  other  settler?, 
aod  a  town  was  speedily  formed,  which  took  the  name  of  Salitui^m^ 
became  the  most  important  place  in  the  county.  Syracuse,  Webster's 
village,  did  not  thrive  as  rapidly  as  Salina  at  first,  but  in  1 829,  the  ppn- 
lation  of  the  two  towns,  which  lay  side  by  side,  was  about  the  same. 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  both,  hot 
Syracuse  became  from  that  date  the  more  prominent  place.  In  1S4I, 
the  city  of  Syracuse  was  incorporated,  including  in  its  limits  tlie 
towns  of  Salina  and  Lodi. 

uncA, 

The  eighth  city  in  the  State^  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  tbe 
^lohawk  River,  in  Oneida  county,  95  miles  west^northwcst  of  Albany. 
The  site  is  nearly  level,  the  ground  rising  slightly  toward  the  oartb. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best-built  eities  in  the  State  or  the 
Union,  The  streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  shaded  with  fine  tretsjajwi 
the  stores  and  residences,  which  are  mostly  of  brick  and  stone,  arc 
substantial  and  showy. 

The  public  buildings  are  attractive,  and  are  situated  chiefly  o« 
Genesee  street. 

The  public  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  include  all  the  dejjart- 
ments  from  the  primary  to  a  thorough  academic  course,  Bi^i^ 
these  the  city  contains  several  fine  private  schools. 

The  Stak  Lmiatw  Asi^lumf  on  the  western  verge  of  the  city.  iJ^ 
noble  institution,  and  is  provided  with  handsome  edifices. 

There  are  about  26  churches,  the  most  of  which  are  well  built  *d» 
tastefully  decorated. 

Utica  is  connected  with  the  East  and  West  by  the  New  York  0^* 
tral  Railway,  which  passes  through  the  town.  It  is  the  southed* 
terminus  of  the  UtIca  and  Black  River  Railway.  The  Erie  OuJ* 
connects  it  with  the  Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Cheoango 
Canal  extends  from  Utica  to  Binghanipton,  97  miles.     The  cityta 
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OSWEGO, 
ninth  city  in  the  State,  is  situatefl,  in  Oswego  county,  on  the 


the  midst  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  autl  possesses  a  con- 
rable  trade.  It  is  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  engaged  in  manufac- 
ing  enterprises. 

t  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
supplied  with  pure  water.  The  population  in  1870  was  28,804. 
tica  is  built  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Schuyler,  one  of  the  raost  ira- 
porliUit  fi>rts  of  the  Revolution.  The  settlement  of  the  village  began 
soon  aft^r  the  close  of  the  war  j  but  it  grew  slowly.  In  1813,  it  had 
Imt  1700  inhabitants.     The  completion  uf  the  Erie  Canal  gave  it  the 

^hthcast  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Oswego  River^  183  miles  west-northwest  of  Albany,  Although 
ibe  ninth  in  population,  Oswego  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  State,  It  is  the  largest  American  town  on  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
handsomely  built.     The  streets  are  100  feet  wide,  and  intersect  each 

Hjber  at  right  angles.    The  city  is  divided  by  tlic  river  into  two  parts, 

^■fly  equal  in  size,  connected  by  bridges  placed  above  the  limits  of 

^■p  navigation. 

The  public  buildings  are  handsome,  and  consist  of  a  City  HaU, 
Miirkd  HousCf  Court  House,  Custom  Housc^  and  Prwan,  There  are 
12  churches  in  the  city. 

klio  public  schools  are  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
re,  and  are  among  the  Ijcst  in  the  State,  Besides  schools  for  each 
ward,  there  is  a  high  school,  in  which  the  languages  and  higher 
branches  of  education  are  taught. 

There  are  several  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city,  the  principal 

of  which  is  the  Orphan  Aj^j/fum. 

The  harbor  of  Oswego  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Ontario.     The 

^Mwth  of  the  river  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  class  navigating  the 

^Oteg,  and  the  erection  of  piers  and  a  lighthouse  by  the  United  States 

Government,  has  made  it  one  of  the  safest  and  most  accessible  harbors 

Ithe  frontier.     It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  canal  and  railway 
Jsportation  with  that  of  being  the  nearest  lake  port  to  tide- water. 
A  hydraulic  canal,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  thickly 

td  with   mills,  grain  elevators  and  warehouses,  and  mauu factoring 
blishments.     The  Oswego  River  receives  the  waters  of  Oneida, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  and  several  other  lakes,  besides  numerous 


OSWEQO. 

tributary  streams.  These  lakes  form  natural  reservoire,  which  prt- 
vent  floods  or  uudue  exhaustion,  the  extreme  elevation  and  depfwon 
of  the  river  not  exceeding  3  feet>  bo  that  defstructive  freshets,  so  com- 
mon to  great  water-power  rivers,  never  occur.  The  river  falls  34 
feet  within  the  limits  of  the  cit>%  and  thus  furnishes  immense  wiit^ 
power,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has  been  utilized. 

The  situation  of  Oswego  being  nearer  to  the  St,  Lawrence  and  to 
New  York  than  any  other  lake  port,  gives  it  peculiar  advauli|0« 
It  is  connectetl  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail,  and  with  t^ 
Erie  Canal  aud  Hudson  River  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  which  joins  tii« 
Erie  at  Syracuse.  It  is  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the  State,  aa>l 
controls  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  oorameroe  of  tlie  United  StaM^ 
with  Canada.     In  18G2,  its  receipts  of  grain  were  as  follows: 

Flour,  2:J5,382  barrels;  Wheat,  10,982,132  bushels;  Corner 
628,962  bushels;  Oats,  187,284  bushels;  Rye,  130,176  bushel*; 
Barley,  1,050,364  bushels. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  It  is  lighted  wi4 
gas,  and  supplieii  with  pure  water.  In  1870,  the  population  irt« 
20,910. 

Oswego  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  who  esfcablisliwl  i 
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ndtog  p06t  Uicre^  and  erected  a  fort,  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
))Dii!bec>  In  1700,  tlie  English  explored  the  oonntry  of  the  Five  Na- 
iocia;  and  w  1722,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  the 
tttbmk  af  tlio  "Ohi  French  War,"  1753,  Fort  Ontario  was  built 
the  CAfltem  bank  of  tlic  river;  and  in  1755,  another  fort  was  built 
the  west  bank.  In  the  sumtner  of  175G,  the  French,  under  Mont- 
i^m,  croased  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontt»nac  (Kingston),  captured  the 
afW  a  three  days'  sJ^ge,  burned  them,  and  withdrew.  In  1758, 
Iblooel  Bra<l<treet,  with  3350  men,  crossed  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
s*5tr»-ic«l  it,  and  returning  to  Oswego,  rebuilt  the  forts  there.  Fort 
was  enlarged,  and  was  reconstructed  in  the  most  substantial 
In  1760,  Lord  Amherst's  strong  army  embarkeil  from  Os- 
n  the  expedition  agsiinst  Quebec.  During  tlie  Revolution  it 
•1  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  kept  a  strong  garrison  iu  it. 
tills  point  they  sent  out  many  of  the  marauding  parties  that 
juried  the  toreh  and  sword  along  the  frontier.  They  held  it  until 
?06y  when  it  was  surreudered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
8  Treaty.  They  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  left  it  as  new  as 
h  it  were  virgin  to  the  white  man's  tread, 
171*7,  Neil  McMulIin,  a  merchant  of  Kingston,  settled  on  the 
bringing  with  him  a  frame  house  made  in  Kingston.  By  the 
of  the  second  war  with  England,  a  thriving  settlement  had 
Ibnned  there.  This  war  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
which,  in  May,  1814,  was  bombanled  and  captnre<l  l>y  the 
fleet  under  Sir  James  Yeo.  After  the  return  of  peace,  Oswego 
in  sixe  and  population,  but  wan  a  place  of  but  little  im|x>r- 
UJjtil   ailer  the   construction   of   the    Wellaud    and    Oswego 


iwn 


1816,  steam  navigation  was  introduced  on  Lp.ko  Ontario,  and 

contributed  considerably  to  the   growth   of  Oswego.     The 

ipal  pursuit  of  its  inhabitants  previous  to  the  p{)ening  of  the  Os- 

Caoal,  in  1S28,  was  ship  building.     It  was  incorporated  as  a 

tn  lg48. 

*ho  other  important  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are,  Poughkeep- 
20,080  inhabitants;  Newtown,  20,274 ;  Auburn,  17,225;  New- 
r,0l4;  Elmira,  15,863;  Cohoes,  15,357;  Flushing,  14,G00; 
[,  13,999;  Johnson,  12,273;  Lockport,  12,426;  Fishkill, 
Kinpitou,  11,820;  Yonkers,  11,007. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


ANCIENT    LAWS    OF    THE    PROTINCE    OP    NEW  YORIT. 

The  following  laws  arc  extracted  from  those  established  by  the  Duke  of  York 
for  Uie  goYcrnoient  of  New  York,  in  the  yfar  1664.  This  code  (called  the 
"Duke's  Laws**)  was  compiled  undpr  the  direction  of  Nicolls,  the  first  En?]!* 
Governor.  It  continued  in  force  till  tlie  period  of  the  Revolution  iu  EogLuui, 
and  ceased  to  have  effect  in  lfii)l,  when  the  Otinernl  Assembly  of  tlie  Proriow 
began  to  exercise  a  new  legislative  power  under  the  sovereigntj'  of  King  William: 

Capital  Lama.^^.  If  any  person  within  lids  Government  shall  by  direct  ei- 
prest,  imploud  or  pregumptuoua  ways^  deny  the  true  God  and  his  Attribatea^  h« 
shall  he  put  to  death. 

3.  If  any  person  ahall  Commit  any  wilful  and  premeditated  Mnrdcr,  he  sbill  b9 
put  to  Death. 

3,  If  any  person  Slayeth  another  with  Sword  or  Dagger  who  Lath  no  weapon 
to  defend  himself;  he  pliall  be  put  %o  Death. 

4,  If  any  person  forcibly  fcsteaJelh  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind  •  He  shall  ba 
put  to  death. 

5«  If  any  person  shall  bear  false  witness  maliciously  and  on  purpose  \o  take 
away  a  man's  life,  He  shall  be  put  to  Death, 

C.  If  any  nmn  shall  Traitorously  deny  his  Majestycs  right  and  titles  lo  Wl 
Cfownes  and  Doimuions,  or  shall  raise  armies  to  resist  Ms  Authority,  lie  stiillbe 
put  to  Diath. 

7>  If  any  man  shall  treacherously  consinre  or  Publiquely  attempt  toinvAdeor 
Surprise  auy  Town  or  Towns,  Fort  or  Forts,  within  this  Government,  HeiluJl 
be  put  to  Death. 

8*  If  any  Child  or  Children,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  Sufficient  under 
standings  b1  I  all  Rmite  their  natural  Father  orllollier,  unless  thereunto  provoked  and 
forct  for  their  sclfe  preservation  from  Dc?ath  or  Maymingt  at  the  Conjplaint  of  the 
said  Father  and  Mother,  and  nut  other  wise,  they  being  Sufficient  wilocaci 
thereof,  that  Cliild  or  those  Children  so  otTeuding  shall  he  put  to  Death. 

Bond  Shivery.— li(o  Chriatian  slmll  be  kept  in  Bon dsla ver3' villenagc  or  Cap- 
tivity, Except  Such  wljo  sliall  l*e  Judged  tliereunto  by  Authority,  or  such  as  wll* 
lingly  have  sotild,  or  shall  sell  themselves,  In  which  Case  a  Record  of  ID<* 
Servitude  shall  be  entered  in  tho  Court  of  Sessions  held  for  that  JuriftdlctloB 
where  Such  Mutters  shall  Inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Law  Gontaio^'*' 
shall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  Master  or  Dame  who  have  or  shall  by  any  Itidcniure 
or  Covenant  lako  Apprentices  for  Terme  of  Years^  or  other  Servants  forTefxn 
of  years  or  Life. 

Church. — Whereas  the  publiquc  Worship  of  God  is  mneh  discredited  forw***^ 
of  painful  and  able  Ministers  to  Instruct  tlie  pnople  in  the  true  Heligioa  Qfld  f""' 
want  of  Convenient  places  Capable  to  receive  any  Number  f>r  Assembly  of  p«'P^* 
in  a  decent  manner  for  Celebrating  Gods  holy  Ordinances.  These  cnsuelng  lA"^^ 
are  to  be  observed  in  every  parish  (Viz.) 

1.  That  iu  each  Pariah  within  this  Government  a  church  be  bnUt  In  the  m«** 
Convenient  part  thereof,  Capable  to  receive  and  accommodate  two  UufldKd 
Persons. 

2.  To  prevent  Scandalous  and  Ignorant  pretenders  to  the  Ministry  ftvta  ti^* 
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ling  Uinnsclvea  as  Teachers  ;  No  Minister  shall  lie  Adimtlcd  to  Offldate, 
lin  the  Government  but  sach  aa  shall  produce  Testimnnijila  to  the  rrovernonr, 
he  hath  Received  Ordination  etthfr  from  some  Protestant  Bishop,  nr  Minis- 
ter within  some  part  of  his  Majesties  Dominions  or  the  Dominions  of  any  foreign 
Prince  of  the  Refonned  Religion,  upon  which  Testimonj'  the  Goveniour  shall 
indaco  tbesfdd  Minister  into  the  parish  that  shall  make  presentation  uf  hi  in,  as 
Jueljr  Elected  by  the  Major  part  of  the  Inhabitants  householders. 

t  That  the  Minister  of  ever}'  Parish  shall  Preach  constantly  ever)''  Sunday, 
wd  shall  also  pray  for  the  Kinge,  Qucene,  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Royall  ftun- 
ily.  And  every  person  affronting  or  disturbinj^  any  Congregation  on  the  Lorda 
Bay  4Dd  on  such  publiqne  days  of  fast  and  Tlianksgiving  as  are  appointed  to  be 
oWfved.  After  the  presentments  thereof  by  the  Churchwardens  to  the  Sessionfl 
wd  due  Conviction  thereof  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  accord- 
ing lothe  merit  and  Nature  of  the  offence,  And  every  Bliniater  shall  also  Pub- 
liquely  Administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  once  every  Year  at  the 
IcMtia  ills  Parish  Church  not  denying  the  private  benefit  thereof  to  Persons  that 
fw  want  of  health  shall  require  the  same  in  their  houses,  under  the  penalty  of 
!*•*  of  preferment  unless  the  Minister  be  restrained  in  point  of  Conscience. 

FtuttAg  Days  and  Dtfy»  of  Thanhs  gitin  To  be  ohsfirted. — Whereas  by  an  Act 

KPftrliament  the  fifih  Day  of  November  is  annually  to  be  observed  for  the  Great 
herance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  And  whereas  by  one  other  Act  of 
Parliament  The  tliirtyeth  Day  of  January  is  annually  to  be  observed  with  Fast- 
loffaud  Pniyer  in  all  his  Majesties  Dominions  to  shew  a  hearty  and  Serious  Re- 
pemaace  and  Detestation  of  tliat  Barbarous  Murthcr  Gommited  upon  the  Person 
of  our  late  King  Charles  the  first,  thereby  to  divert  Gods  heavy  Judgment  from 
Wling  upon  the  whole  Nation,  as  also  by  another  Act  of  Parliament  we  are  eii- 
jojrned  Ihankfully  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  God  upon  the  Nine  and 
Twffnfyeth  Day  of  May  for  hia  Majesties  Birth  and  Resturation  to  the  Throne  of 
U  Ancestors  whereby  Peace  and  imily  is  Established  in  all  \m  Majesties 
',  Every  Minister  within  bis  Severall  Parish  Is  cnjoyned  to  pray  and 
htach  on  tlicso  days  and  all  other  Persona  are  ix\m  enjoyned  to  abstain  from 
tlicir  Ordhiary  Laboure  and  Calling  According  to  the  true  intent  of  both  the  said 
Acts. 

Erery  Person  Licenced  to  keep  an  Ordinary  shall  always  be  provided  of  Btrong 
iod  wholesome  Beer,  of  four  bushels  of  malt,  at  the  least  to  a  Hoggshead  which 
li*5liftil  not  Sell  at  above  two  pence  the  qnj\rt  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  Shil- 
Hug^,  for  the  first  Offence,  forty  sliiUingsfor  the  Second,  and  loss  of  hia  Licence, 

B  permitted  to  any  to  Sell  Beer  out  of  Doorca  at  a  peny  the  Ale  quart  or 
r. 
5?o  Licenced  Person  shall  suffer  any  to  Drink  excessively  or  at  unacasonable 
Jgttrs  after  Nine  of  the  Ch>clt  at  night  in  or  about  any  their  houses  upon  penalty 
two  ftldlUnga  six  pence  for  every  Offence  if  Complaint  and  proofe  be  mnde 


11  Injnryea  done  to  the  Indians  of  what  nature  whatsoever ;  shall  upon  their 
»pkint  and  proofe  thereof  in  any  Court  have  speedy  redress  gratis,  against 
Christian  in  aa  full  and  Ample  manner,  (with  reasonable  allowance  for  dam- 

*)  B3  if  the  Case  had  been  betwixt  Christian  and  Chrislian. 

No  Indian  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  be  Suffered  trt  Powaw  or  perform©  out- 
worship  to  the  Devil  in  any  ToTv-ne  within  this  Government. 
fing  and  Fatte  A7w*,— Every  Person  of  age  of  discretion  which  shall  be  re- 
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puted  of  foart€cii  years  or  opwardSf  who  shall  wittingly  and  wilUngVj  fo 
Pabllsh  (ale  n«;weft  whereof  no  Certain  Anther  nor  Authcntique  Letter  oat 
jyart  of  Europe  can  be  produced,  whereby  the  mintis  of  People  are  freqi 
quieted  or  exasperated  in  rehition  to  publlqne  Affairs,  or  particular  Pei 
Juried  in  their  good  names  and  Credits  by  such  Common  dcceltes  and 
Upoa  doe  proofe  made  by  Bufflcieot  witneaaes  before  the  Governour  ot\ 
Conrt  of  Sessions  the  Person  bo  Offending  in  ordinary  Cases  shall  for  the  ^f 
fence  be  fined  ten  ahillinga,  for  the  second  offence  twenty  shillmgs  and 
third  offence  forty  Bhillings  and  if  the  party  be  unable  to  pay  the  same  be  I 
be  Sett  in  the  Stocks  so  longe,  or  publiquely  whipt  with  so  many  stripes 
Governor  or  any  Court  of  Sessions  shall  think  fitt  not  exceeding  forty  slf 
or  four  houres  Sitting  in  the  Stocks^  and  for  the  fourth  offence  he  shall  be 
to  his  good  behaviour,  paying  Cost  or  Service  to  the  Informer  and  witnc 
such  as  shall  be  judged  reasonable  satisfaction,  But  in  Cases  of  high  nature] 
publlqne  Concernes,  the  fine  or  punishment  shall  be  increast  according  to 
crelion  of  tlie  Governor  and  Council  onely. 

If  any  Masters  or  Dames  shall  Tyrannically  and  Cruelly  abnse  their  Sej 
upon  Complaint  made  by  the  Servant  to  the  Constable  and  Overseers,  they  i 
take  Speedy  redress  therein,  by  Admonishing  the  Master  or  Dame  not  to 
their  Servants,  And  upon  the  Servants  Second  Complaint,  of  the  like 
shall  be  Lawful  for  the  Constable  and  Overseers  to  protect  and  Sustainesuchj 
rants  in  their  Houses  till  due  Order  be  taken  for  their  Heliefe  in  the 
Sessions  Provided  tbat  due  Notice  thereof  be  Speedily  given  to  Such 
Dames,  and  the  Cause  why  such  Servants  are  Protected  and  Sustained, 
Case  any  Master  or  Dame  by  such  Tyranny  and  Cruelty,  and  not  casually, 
smite  out  the  Eye  or  Tooth  of  any  such  man  or  maid  Servant,  or  shall  oth( 
Maim  or  disfigure  them  such  Servants  after  due  proof  made  shall  be  sett  fre« 
their  Service,  And  have  a  further  allowance  and  recompence  as  the  Court  of  j 
sions  shall  judge  meet. 

But  in  Case  any  Servant  or  Servants  shall  causelessly  Compldn  agahut 
Master  or  Dame  If  they  cannot  make  proofe  of  a  just  occation  for  such 
plaints  such  Servants  shall  by  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  be  eojoj 
to  serve  three  Months  time  extraordinary  (Gratis)  for  every  such  vndue 
plaint. 

Ail  Servants  who  have  served  Diligently  j  and  faithfully  to  the  bcnlfitof  i 
Masters  or  Dames  tive  or  Seaven  yeares,  shall  not  be  Sent  empty  away, 
any  have  proved  unfaithful  or  negligent  in  their  Service,  notwithstandiair 
grmd  usage  of  their  Masters,  They  shall  not  be  dlsmist,  UU  they  have  made  i 
Taction  according  to  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Constable  and  Overseers  of  the  ] 
where  they  dwell. 

No  man  Elected  Into  any  Military  Office,  shall  refuse  to  accept  theieof,  or] 
djarge  bis  trust  therein  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  whereof  one  half 
p«ld  to  the  Goveraour  and  the  other  halfe  to  him  that  is  chosen  in  his  plsce^t 
accepts  thereof. 

No  nmn  shall  bo  Compeld  to  bear  Armes  or  wage  war  by  sea  or  Land, 
the  bounds  nud  limits  of  this  Government,  But  from  Defensive  warra  i 
8hall  be  exempted. 

At  ft  sesflinns  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct.  0,  1«94,  in  the  6lh  y«*ro(. 
WUrunn  nml  Mfvry,  present  the  Bfayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  assistants' 
CtHnmon  Coujicil 
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Lter  prea^Tation  of  the  Lords  d&y,  no  servile  work  to  bo  done,  or 
ight  or  sold  on  the  Lords  day,  auder  the  penalty  of  ten  shlllinga  for 
?,  and  double  for  every  iubsequent  offence. 
of  Publick  Houses,  to  be  kept  Bhutf  no  company  to  be  entertained 
ly  sort  of  Liquor  sold  in  time  of  Divine  service  ;  Strnngere,  Tnivel- 

iach  fu  lodge  iu  stich  HouacB  excepted ;  al^  no  person  to  drink  execs- 

ir  be  drunk,  the  peiiJilly  10«.  for  every  offence. 

|egrci  or  Indian  servants  to  meet  together,  above  the  number  of  four,  on 

ly,  or  any  other  day,  within  the  City  liberties ;  nor  any  slave  to  go 

Gun,  Sword,  Club,  or  any  weapon,  under  penalty  of  ten  lashes  at 

}iDg  post,  or  to  be  redeemed  by  his  master  or  owner,  at  six  shil- 


le  Obnstablee  in  the  five  wards  on  the  south  side  the  fresh  Water,  by 
walk  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  tinie  of  Divine  Service,  to  see  these  laws 
to  have  power  to  enter  into  all  publick  Ilouses  to  put  the  same  in 

Nmstable  to  make  enquiry  after  all  strangers,  and  give  in  their  names  to 
ror,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  eldest  Alderman,  no  keeper  of  publick  house 
titertaln  or  lodge  any  suspected  person,  or  men  or  women  of  evil  fame, 
tsc  heads  under  penalty  of  10#.  for  each  offence. 

vson  to  keep  shop  or  sell  any  goods  by  retail  or  exercise  any  handy-craft 
Dt  such  as  arc  Freemen  of  the  City,  under  penalty  of  5*.  evcrj*  olTenee. 
esttits.  Seminary  Priestg,  Missionftries,  or  other  Ecclesinaticul  person, 
'  ordained  by  any  power  or  Jurisdiction  dtTived  or  pretended  from  the 
r  ate  of  Home,  residing  or  being  within  the  Province,  to  depart  the  same, 
iton  the  first  of  Nov.  1700. 

'  such  continue,  remain,  or  come  into  the  Province,  after  the  said  first  of 
)cr,  he  shall  \yc  deemed  an  Incendiary,  a  disturber  of  the  publick  peuce, 
the  true  Christian  Religion,  and  shall  sutler  perpetual  imprison- 


r 


f  such  person,  being  actually  committed,  shall  break  Prison  and  escape, 
be  guilty  of  Felony,  and  If  retaken  shall  die  as  a  Felon, 
fis  receiving,  harbouring,  succouriug,  or  cuncealhig  any  such  person, 
iwing  liim  to  be  such,  slmll  forfeit  the  sura  of  200  pounds,  half  to  the  King^ 
towards  the  support  of  the  Oovernment,  and  the  other  half  to  the  prose- 
ball  ho  set  in  the  Pillory  three  days,  and  find  surclica  for  their  behaviour, 
;SCret!ou  of  the  conrt. 

■Mlice  of  peace  may  cause  any  person  suspected  to  be  of  the  Romish 
^Be  apprehended,  and  if  he  find  cause,  may  commit  him  or  them,  in 

ers4>n,  without  warrant,  may  seize,  apprehend,  and  bring  before  a  Magis- 
y  person  suspected  of  tlie  crimes  above,  and  the  Governor,  with  the 
tably  reward  such  person  as  lliey  think  fit. 

LD   TIME    CUSTOMS    OF    NEW   YORK    CUT. 

kept  five  great  festivals  of  pecnliar  notoriety,  in  the  year :  Kcratydt 

las)  ;  NieuJtjar  (New  Year)  ;  a  great  day  of  cake,  Paa»  (the  Passover)  ; 

fi.  e.  WhiUuntide) ;  and  Sun  Claoi  (L  e.  Saint  Nicholas,  or  Christ- Kinkle 

[Tho  negroes  on  Long  Island  on  some  of  those  days  came  in  great  crowds 

and  held. their  field  frolics. 
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It  was  the  genera)  practice  of  families  in  middle  life  to  spin,  aad  mike  JM 
of  their  domestic  ^ear  at  home.  Sliort  gowns  aud  pettiooata  were  the  gewl 
in-door  dresses.  J 

YoUQg  women  who  drt^saed  gay  to  go  abroad  to  visit,  or  to  church,  never  flSd 
to  take  off  that  dress  and  put  on  their  homemade,  aa  soon  as  thej  got  hooi^ 
even  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  they  uxpecled  company,  or  even  their  bettii,S 
was  their  best  rccomraendation  to  seem  thus  Irngal  and  ready  for  any  dam«tlr 
avocation.  The  boys  and  young  men  of  a  family  always  changed  their  dre»  fii 
a  common  dress  in  the  same  way.  There  was  no  custom  of  offiering  drink  l» 
their  guests ;  when  punch  was  offered,  It  was  in  great  bowls,. 

Dutch  dances  were  very  common ;  the  supper  on  such  occasions  imi  kdL 
chocolate  and  bread. 

The  negroes  used  to  dance  in  the  markets,  using  tom-toma,  boms,  etc,  te 
mualc. 

None  of  the  stores  or  tradesmen's  shops  then  aimed  at  any  rivalry  u  aa* 
There  were  no  glaring  allurements  at  windows,  no  over-reaching  signs,  bo  ^h 
bulk  windows  ;  they  were  content  to  sell  things  at  honest  profits,  and  to  tnirtd j 
an  earned  reputation  for  their  share  of  business.  i 

Hany  aged  persons  Imve  spoken  to  me  of  the  former  delightful  pr«rtic#«( 
families  sitting  out  on  their  *♦  sloops"  in  the  shades  of  the  eveuini:, 
saluting  the  passing  friends,  or  talking  across  Ihc  narrow  streeu  with  n 
It  was  one  of  the  grand  links  of  union  in  the  Knickerbocker  social  eomptci.  b 
endeared,  and  made  social  neighbors:  made  intercourse  on  easy  terms;  itwi 
only  to  say,  Come,  ait  down.  It  helped  the  young  to  easy  introdaclioos,  tid ! 
made  oourlships  of  readier  attainment.  I 

I  give  some  facts  to  illustrate  tbe  above  remarks^  deduced  from  the  &mii}rl  I 
with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted.     It  shows  primitive  Dutch  i 
His  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in  1782,  holding  the  offie- 
man  eleven  years,  aud  once  chosen  mayor  and  declined.     Such&m:i: 
circunastances  in  life,  following  the  true  Dutch  ton,  had  all  his  family 
fast,  all  the  year  round,  at  daylight*     Before  tbe  breakfast  he  universally fowwi 
his  pipe.     His  family  always  dined  at  twelve  exactly,  at  that  time  the  kettle  iMl 
invariably  set  on  the  Are  for  tea,  of  Bohea,  which  was  always  as  puncluslly  ft^ 
nished  at  three  o'clock.     Then  the  oM 
relatives,  changing  the  families  each  ni 
the  year  round.     The  regale  at  every  such  house  was  expected  as  miiwtf 
course  to  be  chocolate  supper,  and  soft  waffles, 

AlltTwardg,  when  green  tea  came  in  as  a  new  luxury,  loaf  sugur  alio  C«ll 
with  it ;  this  was  broken  in  large  lumps  and  laid  severally  by  each  cup,  sndi* 
nibbled  or  bitten  as  needed  I 

The  family  before  referred  to  actually  continued  the  practice  till  as  latcssi**- 
cntecn  years  ago,  with  a  steady  detenuination  in  the  }mtriarch  to  re^at  die  mod*! 
innovation  of  dissolved  sugar  while  h^  lived. 

While  they  nccupied  the  stoops  in  the  evening,  you  could  see  every  here  W^ 
there  an  old  Kuickerbnckor  with  his  long  pipe,  fuming  away  his  caroa,  aadt**^!' 
on  any  occasion  to  olfor  another  for  the  use  of  any  passing  ftiend  who  would il 
down  and  join  hira.  The  ideal  picture  has  every  lineament  of  contented  cooiM 
and  cheerful  repose.  Something  much  more  composed  and  happy  thin  tbt 
Imslling  anxiety  of  ^'  over  business"  in  the  moderns. 

The  cleanliness  of  Dutch  housewifery  was  always  extreme  •  ©vervtMni'tiiiiJi 


>hea,  which  was  always  as  puncluslly  ft^ 
d  people  went  abroad  on  purpose  loflA 
light  in  succession,  over  and  over  agttiadl 
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sal>ioU  to  scrubbing  and  scoariug ;  dirt  In  no  form  could  be  endured  by  tlietti : 
an<l  dear  us  water  was  In  the  city,  wht-re  it  was  generally  sold,  still  it  waa  in  per- 
petual requisitiou.  It  -woa  their  honest  pride  to  see  a  well-turmshcd  dresser, 
■i&o'wmg  copper  and  pewter  in  shining  splendor^  as  if  for  ornament,  rather  than 
for  use. 

It  was  oommon  in  fanulies  then  to  cleanse  their  own  chimneys  wHhont  the  aid 
of  hired  sweeps  ;  and  all  tradesmen,  etc.,  were  accualoincd  to  saw  their  own  fuel, 
Ko  man  in  middle  circnrostances  of  liie  ever  scrupled  lo  carry  home  his  one 
cvr  t.  of  meal  from  the  market ;  it  would  ha\'e  been  Aw  shame  to  have  avoided  it. 

Men  wore  three-square  or  cocked  hats»  and  wigs ;  coats  with  largo  cuffs,  big 
*kirta  lined  and  stiffened  with  buckram.  None  ever  saw  a  crown  higher  than 
the  head.  The  coat  of  a  beau  had  three  or  four  large  plaitsi  in  the  skirls,  wadding 
*lnriost  like  a  coverlet  to  keep  them  smooth  ;  cufft  very  large,  up  lo  the  elb(»ws, 
'^PCQ  below  and  inclined  down,  with  lead  therein  j  the  CApcs  wore  thin  and  low, 
*o  &i  readily  to  expose  the  close  plaited  neck-stock  of  fine  linen  cambric,  and  the 
Wge  silver  stock-buckle  on  the  bcick  of  tho  neck  ;  shirts  with  band  ruffles,  sleeves 
^ncly  plaited,  breeches  close  fitted,  with  silver,  stone,  or  puste  gfm  buckles;  aho6*9 
Orptimps  with  silver  buckles  of  various  sizes  and  pntteniB ;  thread,  worsted,  and 
•ilk  Btockiugs ;  the  poorer  class  wore  sheep  and  buckskin  breeclies  clnse  set  lo 
tlie  limbs.  Gold  and  silver  sleeve  buttons,  set  with  stones  or  paste  of  various 
colors  and  kinds,  adorned  the  wrists  of  the  shirts  of  all  classes.  The  very  boys 
fiflen  wore  wigs ;  and  their  dresses  in  general  were  similar  to  those  of  the  men* 

The  women  wore  caps  (a  bare  head  was  never  seen),  stiff  stays,  Iioops  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  on  each  side  ;  higli  heeled  shoes  of  black  stuff,  with  white  silk 
or  thread  stockings ;  and  in  the  miry  times  of  the  winter  they  wore  clogs,  gala 
shoes,  or  pattens. 

A«  soon  as  wlga  were  abandoned,  and  the  natural  hair  was  cherished,  it  became 
the  mode  to  dress  it  by  plaiting  it,  by  queuing  and  clubbing,  or  by  wearing  it  in 
*  black  silk  sack  or  bag,  adorned  with  a  iiirg»  black  rose. 

In  lime,  the  powder  with  which  wigs  and  the  natural  hair  bad  been  severally 

adorned,  was  run  into  disrepute  (about  38  or  30  years  ago)  by  the  Uien  strange 

innovation  of  *^Brutn9  heads;"*  not  only  then  discarding  the  long-cherished 

powder  and  perfume,  and   tortured  frizzle-work,  but  also  literally  becoming 

"Toand  heads*'  by  cropping  off  all  the  pendent  graces  of  ties,  bobs,  clubs,  qiu'us, 

etc.    The  hardy  be^ux  who  first  encountered  public  opinion  by  appearing  abroad 

uiinowdcred  and  cropt,  had  many  starers.     The  old  men,  for  a  time,  obstinately 

pfrnistecl  in  adherence  to  the  old  regime ;  but  death  thinned  Tlieir  ranks,  and  use 

tnJ  prevalence  of  numbers  at  length  gave  cnuntmance  to  modern  iiBHge. 

Fiona  various  remlniscents^  we  glean  that  laced  ruffles,  depending  over  the 
luQd,  was  a  mark  of  indispensable  gentility.  The  coat  and  breeches  were  gene- 
'^Jly  desirable  of  the  same  material — of  *' broadcloth '*  for  winter,  and  of  sitk 
**inlet  for  summer.  No  kind  of  cotton  fabrics  wero  then  in  use,  or  known. 
Bo*»  were,  therefore,  of  thread  or  silk  in  summer,  and  fine  worsted  iu  winter ; 
•^^^T?ere  square-toed,  and  were  often  '*  double  chaimellod."  To  these  sue- 
•*tded  sharp-toes,  as  piked  as  possible.  When  wigs  were  universally  worn,  grey 
*ifl  were  powdered ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  in  a  wooden  box  frequently  to 
^^Wber  to  be  dressed  on  his  block-head.  But  '*  brown  wigs,'*  so-called,  were 
*ieifipted  from  the  white  disguise.  Coats  of  red  cloth,  even  by  boys,  were  am- 
**<lprtb|y  w^om ;  and  plush  breeches,  and  plnsh  vests  (if  various  colors,  shining 
'^'^i  smooth,  were  in  common  use.     Everlasting,  made  4j|,  vi^nted,  was  a  fabric 
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of  great  use  for  breeches,  and  sometimes  for  Tcsla.    The  vest  luid  great  depeci- 
JBg  pocket  flapa,  and  the  breeches  were  short  above  the  stride,  becaase 
sioce  devised,  of  suspending  them  by  suspeudera,  was  then  unknown, 
then  the  test  and  even  the  pride  of  a  well  lormcd  man,  that  he  could  by  h 
ral  form  readily  keep  hie  breeches  above  his  hJps,  and  his  stocking,  withos 
tering^  above  the  calf  of  his  leg.     With  the  queues  belonged  frizzled  side 
and  lout  pies^  formed  of  the  natm-al  hair,  or,  in  defect  of  a  long  lie,  a  split 
added  to  it.     Such  was  the  general  passion  for  tlie  longest  possible  whip 
that  sailors  and  boatmen,  to  make  it  grow  most,  used  to  tie  theirs  in  ee 
Nothing  like  surtouls  were  known ;  but  they  had  coaling  or  cloth  great 
blue  cloth  and  brown  camlet  cloaks,  with  green  baize  lining  to  the  latter. 
time  of  the  American  war,  many  of  the  American  officers  introduced  the 
Dutch  blankets  for  great-coats.     The  sailors  used  to  wear  hats  of  glazed  U 
or  wooUen  thrums,  called  chapeaus;  and  their  *^  small  clothes,**  as  wc  n 
thcra,  were  immensely  wide  "petiicoat-breeches.'*     The  workingmen 
country  wore  the  same  form,  having  no  falling-Haps,  but  slits  in  front ;  aod 
were  so  full  in  girth,  that  they  ordinarily  changed  the  rear  to  the  frtmt,  win 
seat  became  prematurely  worn  out.     At  the  same  time  numerous  workii 
and  boys,  and  all  tradesmen,  wore  leather  breeches  and  leather  aprons. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  dress  were  these,  to  wit :   Ancient ! 
are  still  alivt\  who  often  had  their  hair  tortured  for  hours  at  a  sitting,  in 
up  for  a  dress  occasion,  tlie  proper  crisped  curls  of  a  hair  curler.     This  foi 
outfit  of  head-work  was  nest  succeeded  by  "rollers,"  over  which  Uie 
combed  above  the  forehead.     These  were  again  superseded  by  •'  cushions' 
artificial  curled  work,  w*hich  could  be  sent  to  the  barber's  block,  Uke  a 
be  dressed,"  leaving  the  lady  at  home  to  pursue  other  objects* 

When  the  ladies  first  began  to  lay  off  tlieir  cumbrous  hoops,  they  supplied] 
place  with  successive  substitutes,  such  as  these,  to  wit :  first  came  **  bisht 
thing  stuffed  or  padded  with  horsehair ;  then  succeeded  a  amaUer  a^^, 
the  name  of  Cub  de  Paris,  also  padded  with  horsehair. 

Among  other  articles  of  female  wear,  we  may  name  the  following,  to 
Oucc  they  wore  a  *♦  skimmer-hat,"  made  of  a  fubric  which  shone  like  silTcfj 
sel ;  it  was  of  a  very  small  flat  crown  and  big  brim,  not  unlike  the  prtseoi 
horn  fiats.     Another  Ikat,  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  was  made  of  w  oven  hoi 
wove  in  Bowers,  and  called  *^  horsehair  bonnets,"  an  article  which 
again  usefViUy  introduced  for  children's  wear,  as  an  enduring  hat  for  long  fci 
I  have  seen  what  was  called  a  Imth-bonrtaU,  made  of  black  satin,  and  so 
Btructed  to  lay  in  folds  that  It  could  be  set  up<)n,  like  a  chapeau  bms;  a 
article  now  for  travelling  ladies.     The  "muakmelon-bonuet,"  used  befoM 
Revolution,  had  numerous  whalebone  stiffeners  in  the  crown,  set  an  inch 
In  pArallcl  lines,  and  presenting  ridges  to  the  eye  between  the  bones.    Tbe: 
bonnet  was  the  *' whalebone-bonnet,'*  having  only  the  bones  in  the  froi 
stiffeners,     A  *^oaiash-bonnet"  was  always  formed  of  green  silk ;  it 
abroad,  covering  the  head,  but  when  in  rooms  it  could  fall  back  in  folds  Ui 
springs  of  a  calash  or  gig-top;  to  keep  it  over  the  head,  it  was  drawa  o])! 
o«ml  always  held  in  the  hand  of  the  wearer.     Tho  **  wagon- bf»n net,"  ah 
black  silk,  was  an  article  cxclu^vely  lb  use  amon^  the  Friends,  and  was 
to  l«x>k,  on  the  head,  not  unlike  the  top  of  the  ♦•Jersey  wagons,"  end  hai 
prudent  piece  of  like  silk  hanging  frnm  the  bonnet  and  covering  the 
The  only  «traw  wear  was  that  called  the  "straw  Cheshire  btmnct,"  worn 
rally  by  old  people. 
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TtM.ltdies  nncv  wrvre  **  UoUow-breasled  Btoya,^*  wUicU  were  exploded  na  inju- 
k»«»  to  liic  heoltli.  TUen  came  the  use  of  itrai^ht  itnyn.  Even  little  girls  wore 
Qcb  iUyt-  At  ono  time  the  gowna  worn  httd  qo  fruntb  ;  ihu  design  was  to  dis- 
pUy  a  finely  quUted  Marseilles,  silk^  or  ealin  petticoat,  and  a  worked  BtomacUer 
on  tlic  waiAt.  la  otiicT  dresses,  a  white  nproD  wols  the  uiudc ;  all  wore  large 
pockets  under  their  gowns,  Amoag  the  caps  was  the  '*  queen's  nightcap,"  the 
flBUt  slfTftj's  worn  hy  Lftdy  Wushington.  The  "cushion  head-dress"  was  of 
paix^  atiffiticd  out  in  cj-liudrical  form,  with  white  spiral  wire.  The  border  of 
Utf  cap  tras  called  the  balcony. 

F'Tuurly  there  were  no  sideboards,  and  whco  they  were  first  introduced  after 
j||Kcvolmion,  they  were  much  smaller  and  lees  expensive  than  now.  Formerly 
^bliad  couches  of  worsted  damask,  and  only  in  very  afllucnl  families,  in  lieti 
H«rh»t  we  chH  t^ttfus,  or  lounges.  Pluin  people  used  ^etteeb  and  SL'ttR'S^ — the 
Hrr  ImJ  a  bed  cnucenled  in  the  seal,  and  by  folding  the  top  of  it  outwards  to 
Hibat,  it  exposed  the  bed,  and  widened  the  place  for  the  bed  lo  be  spread 

Hiu. 

Hb  those  days,  there  were  no  Windsor  ckiiira:  and  fancy  chairs  are  still  more 
H^n.  Their  chairs  of  the  genleelest  kind  were  of  mahogany  or  red  walnut 
Hccsgreul  substitute  for  mahogany  in  nil  kinds  of  furniture,  tables,  etc.^,  or 
K  they  were  of  rush  bottom,  and  made  of  maple  posts  and  slats,  with  higii 
^Kiand  perpendicular.  Instead  of  Japanned  waiters  as  now,  they  had  mahog^ 
^^Kl^ards,  and  round  tea  tables,  which,  being  turned  on  an  axle  underneath 
^^^p»,  stood  u)<ri;;ht,  like  an  expanded  fan  or  palm-leaf,  in  the  corner.  An- 
Hr  comer  was  ocraipit-d  by  a  beaufet,  which  was  a  corner  closet  with  a  glass 
Br,  in  which  all  the  china  of  the  family  was  intended  to  be  displayed,  for  orua- 
H|tas  well  as  use.  A  conspicuous  article  in  the  collection  was  always  a  great 
Ka  pnnchl)owl,  which  furnished  a  frequent  and  grateful  beverage, — fur  wine 
^btng  was  then  much  less  in  vogue.  China  teacups  and  saucers  were  then 
^■l^ilf  their  present  size ;  and  china  teapots  and  coffeepots,  with  silver 
^^Hpwas  a  mark  of  superior  finery.  The  sham  of  plated  ware  was  not  then 
BJnTand  all  who  showed  a  silver  surface  had  the  massive  metal  loo.  This 
^■Ojjd  in  tlic  wealthy  fnmiUea,  in  little  coffee  and  teapots;  and  w  silver  tank- 
^^^unod  sugared  toddy,  was  above  vulgar  entertainment.  Where  we  now 
^HB^nware,  they  then  used  delfware,  imported  from  England  ;  and  instead 
HJuMUswarc  (then  unknown),  pewter  platters  and  porringers,  ma«le  to  shine 
Btg  a  **  dresser,"  were  universal.  Some,  and  especially  the  country  peo]de, 
Hlheir  meiiU  from,  wooden  trenchers.  Qildcd  looking-glasses  and  picture 
^ws  of  golden  glare  were  unknown  ;  and  both,  much  smaller  than  now,  were 
^L,  SoLaU  pictures  painted  on  gla'^s,  with  black  mouldings  for  frames,  with  a 
^■^Mich  of  gold  leaf  in  the  corners,  was  the  adornment  of  a  parlor.  The 
^HBs^''^^^*^  ^^  ^^'*^  plates,  If  large,  hod  either  ghiss  fmmes  figured  with 
^ftfn  cngnived  thereon,  or  were  of  scalloped  mahogany — painted  white  or 
Htk,  iiitth  here  and  there  some  tonchcs  of  gold.  Every  hou.seholder  in  that 
B deemed  it  essential  to  his  convenience  and  comfort  to  huve  an  ample  chest 
HirsM  erf,  in  Ids  parlor  or  sitting-room,  in  which  tlic  linen  and  clothes  of  Uie 
HUy  were  always  of  ready  access.  It  was  no  sin  to  rummage  them  before 
BpMy.  These  drawers  were  sometimes  nearly  as  higli  as  the  ceiling.  At 
^b  limes  tliey  bad  a  writitig  desk  about  the  centre,  with  a  falling  lid  to  write 
^■■jeu  let  down.  A  great  high  clock  cose,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  occupied 
^^^Egorner;   and  a  fourth  corner  was  appropriated  lo  the  chimney  place. 
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They  then  had  no  carpets  on  their  floors,  and  no  paper  on  their 
sand  on  the  floor  was  drawn  into  a  variety  of  fancilul  figures 
8Wi.'cping-brush,  and  mucli  skill  and  ercn  pride  was  display 
vices  imd  arrangement.  They  had  llien  no  argand  or  other 
dipt  candles,  in  brass  or  copper  candlesticks,  was  usually  good 
mon  use ;  and  those  who  occasionally  used  mould  candles,  made  them  at  h<iai| 
in  little  tin  franica,  casling  four  lo  six  candlps  in  each.  A  glass  lantern  "c^ltl 
square  sides  furnished  the  entry  lights  in  the  houses  of  the  affluent.  Bedsteadlf 
then  were  made,  if  fine,  of  carved  mtdmgaiiy,  of  slender  dimensions;  but,  fofj 
conimon  purposes,  or  for  the  families  of  good  tradesmen,  they  were  of  poplar,  ' 
and  nhva^'B  painted  green.  It  was  a  matter  of  universal  concern  to  have  them  i 
low  enough  to  answer  tlie  purpose  of  repose  for  sick  or  dying  persons — ^a  pro- 
vision so  necessary  for  such  possible  events,  now  so  lillle  regarded  by  tlie  taodeni 
practice  of  ascending  to  a  bed  by  steps,  like  clambering  up  lo  a  haymow, 

A  lady,  giving  me  the  reminiscences  of  licr  early  life,  thus  speaks  of  things ai 
they  were  before  the  war  of  Independence  :  Marble  mantels  and  folding  doom 
were  not  then  known  ;  and  well  enough  we  enjoyed  ourselves  without  sofas,  cair- 
pets,  or  girandoles,  A  white  floor  sprinkled  with  clean  white  sand,  large  taW« 
and  heavy  high -back  chairs  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  decorated  a  parlor  gcutcfUjr 
enough  for  anybody.  Snmctimea  a  carpet^  not,  however,  covering  the  whole 
floor,  was  scpii  upon  the  dining  room.  This  was  a  show  parlor  up  litaira,  doI 
used  but  upon  gala  occasions,  and  then  not  to  dine  in.  Pewter  plates  auddiJiws 
were  in  general  use.  China  on  dinner  tables  was  a  great  rarity.  Plate,  more  or 
less,  was  setni  in  most  families  of  easy  circurasiancest  not  indeed  in  all  the  Vin- 
ous shapes  that  have  since  been  invented,  but  in  massive  silver  waiters,  bowli, 
tankards,  cans,  etc.  Glass  tumblers  were  scarcely  seen.  Punch,  the  most  com- 
niou  beverage,  was  drunk  by  the  company  from  one  large  bowl  of  diver  or  chin*; 
and  l>eer  from  a  tankard  of  silver. 

The  use  of  stoves  was  not  known  in  prlmltivo  times,  neither  in  families  Mf 
churches.  Their  fireplaces  were  as  large  again  as  the  present,  with  much  plaiaff 
raantel  pieces.  In  lieu  of  marble  plates  around  the  sides  and  top  of  the  fircpl»oeV 
it  was  adorned  with  china  Dutch  tile,  pictured  with  sundry  Scripttire  pieces.  Df- 
Franklin  lirat  invented  the  "open  stove,"  called  also  the  *^ Franklin  BtorV* 
after  which,  a»  fuel  became  scarce,  the  belter  economy  of  the  "ten  plate stotfl" 
was  adopted. 

The  most  splendid  looking  carriage  ever  exhibited  among  ub  was  that  usf^i  »* 
befitting  the  character  of  lliat  chief  of  men,  General  Washington,  while  acting  «* 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  very  large,  so  as  to  make  four  hnrst*.  ** 
least,  an  almost  necessary  aiipendage.  It  was  occasionally  drawn  by  six  li«'f8<^ 
Virginia  bays.  It  was  cream  colored,  globular  in  its  shape,  ornamenteil  ^'"* 
copids,  supporting  festoons,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  emblematically  arranr' 
along  the  panel  work  ;— the  whole  neatly  covered  with  best  watch  glass.  U^** 
of  English  Cfmstniclion. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  period  nf  the  Revolution,  the  steed* "*"** 
prized  for  Iho  saddle  were  pacers^  since  so  odious  deemed.  To  this  end  lUo  brew 
was  propagated  with  much  care.  The  Narraganset  pacers  of  Rhode  Island  Wf^ 
in  such  repute  tliat  they  were  sent  for,  at  much  trouble  and  expense,  by  wiB'' 
few  who  were  choice  jn  tiieir  selections.  It  may  amuse  the  present  g»'ni'i*tMW 
to  peruse  the  history  of  one  such  horse,  spoken  of  in  the  letter  of  Rip  Tun  l^wn 
of  Nuw  York,  in  the  year  1711,  which  I  have  seen.     It  states  the  fact  of  ^ 
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ouole  littMtt^kC'Zi  to  procure  him  snch  a  horse.  Ho  was  shipped  from  Rhode 
iltmil  inZaBilp^  from  which  he  jumped  overboard,  when  under  aail,  and  gwam 
krtiore  to  his  former  home.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  14  days'  passage,  much 
redoced  Id  Hesh  and  sptrit  Ue  cost  £32,  and  his  freight  50  slilllingB.  This 
writer,  Rip  Yon  Dam,  was  a  great  personage,  he  having  been  President  of  the 
'in  1731  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Governor  Montgomery,  that  year,  he  was 
r,  ex-oficio,  of  New  York.  His  mural  monument  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
,riul'4  Church,* 
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robberj%  which  had  been  commilted  at  tfic  house  of  Robert  Hogg,  a  merchant 
Kcw  York,  on  the  2^th  of  February^  1740-1,  seemed  to  have  led  to  the  dis- 
of  A  plot,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  negro  plot     Ono  Mary  Burton, 
Jadentured  servant  to  John  Hnghson  <a  man  of  infamous  character,  and  to 
house  slaves  were  in  the  practice  of  r<"soitiug  to  drink  and  gamble^  and  of 
eting  the  goods  they  had  stolen),  was  the  instrument,  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
es,  for  the  detcctinn  and  punishment  of  the  ofTenders.     On  llie  18th  of 
er  the  robbery,  a  fire  broke  nut  in  the  roof  of  Ilia  Majesty's  house  at 
rge,  near  the  chapel,  consuming  Hie  liouse,  the  chapel,  and  some  other 
dhigs  »<1jacent.     Most  of  the  public  records  in  the  secretary's  office,  over  the 
pite,  were  fortunately  rescued  from  the  flames.     A  week  after,  another  Are 
«OtJt  hX  the  bouse  belonging  to  a  Captain  Warren,  near  the  long  bridge,  at 
sijulhwest  end  of  the  city.     Both  these  fires  were,  at  first,  supposed  to  be  ac- 
uta!.    Bat  about  a  week  after  the  last  fire,  another  broke  out  at  the  store 
»  of  a  Mr  Van  Zandt,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  town.     Three  days  after, 
iinh  alarm  was  given,  and  it  was  found  that  some  ]m^  was  on  fire  in  a  cow- 
le  near  the  bouse  of  a  Mr  Quick,  or  a  Mr.  Vergereau,     The  fire  was  soon  sup- 
aed.    The  people,  in  returning  from  that  fire,  were  alarmed  by  a  fifth  cry,  at 
liOQse  of  one  Ben  Thompson,  next  door  west  of  a  Captain  Sarly'a  house.     It 
red  that  fire  had  been  placed  between  two  l>ed9,  in  the  loll  of  a  kitchen, 
re  tt  negro  usually  slept.     The  next  morning  coals  were  discovered  under  a 
ick,  near  the  coach  house  and  stables  of  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.,  in  Broadway. 
Uwae  circumstances  having  occurred  in  quick  Buccession,  the  people  were  in- 
ed  to  iM'neve  that  some  designing  persons  intended  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire. 
41  strengthened  tiiis  belief  was,  a  seventh  alarm  of  fire  the  next  day,  nt  tlio 
so  of  a  Sergeant  Burns,  opposite  the  fort  garden,  an  eighth  alarm,  occasioned 
sffre  breaking  out  the  same  day,  in  the  roof  of  a  Mr.  HiltonVs  house,  near  the 
murket ;  and  again,  the  same  afternoon,  and  within  a  few  hours  after,  a  ninth 
>ccurring  at  Colonel  Philipse's  store  house.     This  strange  coincidence  of 
eaLsleave.3  Indeed  little  room  for  doubt  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  Area  oc- 
cd  through  design.     It  was  soon  rumored  that  tfui  ncgroei  were  the  pcrpe- 
trtt^rs.    One  Qufifko^  a  negro  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Walter,  was  said  to  have  made 
ow  nf  i»j>ine  mysterious  language  and  threats,  indicating  bia  knowledge  of  a  plot. 
A  prorlamation  was  issued,  offering  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders. 
?md  several  other  negroes  were  apprehended  and  closely  interrogated, 
ijDUt  effect.     The  Supreme  Court,  at  its  April  term,  etrictly  enjoined  the 
pft&d  jury  to  make  diligent  enquiries  as  to  the  late  robberies  and  fires  within  the 
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city,  Mary  Bartnn,  who  liud  been  apprclicaded  as  a  witness,  relative  to  the  i^^a^j 
bery  at  Mr.  Hogg's,  gave  Ihc  grand  jury  reaBtm  to  believe  that  she  was  also  pt^^ 
to  Uic  clesfgn  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  After  some  difficult}',  she  made  a  disclo3%^w 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  greatly  exaggerated,  though  some  of  its  pi^ifl 
might  have  been  true.  She  staled  thai  meL-linga  of  negroes  were  held  at  ^ 
master's  (lliighson).  That  their  plan  was  to  burn  the  fort  and  city.  That  ^^ 
Cassar  (a  black)  was  to  be  Governor^  and  Iliighson,  her  roaster,  king!  'X^hit 
they  were  to  destroy  the  whites.  That  she  had  known  »eten  or  eight  guns,  mn^' 
toine  sufords,  in  her  master^a  house.  That  the  metHings  at  her  masler^s  Uoom 
consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  negroes  at  a  time.  Upon  this  evidence,  warranfg 
were  issued,  and  many  negroes  committed  to  prison.  One  Arthur  Price,  a. 
vant,  charged  with  stealing  goods  belonging  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
wise  became  informer.  Being  in  prison  himself,  and  having  access  to  the 
there  committed,  he  received,  or  pretended  to  have  received,  much  info 
from  them.  He  was  aflcrwards  employed  by  the  magistrates,  to  hold  pri 
conferences  with  the  negroes  in  prison,  and  lo  use  persuasion  and  otiicr  meaai 
to  gain  confessions  from  tliem.  In  this  business  he  was  peculiarly  eipvrt,  And 
received  the  most  unqualilled  approbation  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  many  of  lili 
stories  are  of  such  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  description  as  to  escite  susjiidon 
of  their  truth.  But  everything  ho  related  was  implicitly  believed.  Tbc  wore 
extravagant  the  tale,  the  more  readily  was  it  received  and  credited.  A  white  wo- 
man, who  was  a  common  prostitute,  and  familiar  even  with  negroes,  of  the  n»me 
Margaret  or  Peggy  SaliaburgU,  alias  Kerry,  almn  Soriibiero,  lilcewise  declarwl 
could  make  great  discoveries.  The  magistrates  eagerly  hastened  to  take  hti ' 
amination,  and  the  consequence  was^  that  fresh  warrants  were  issued  for  tlie  i 
prehension  of  many  other  negroes,  not  before  implicated.  Informers  were  a 
rapidly  increasing,  Arthur  Price,  while  in  prison,  was  making  great  discovcri( 
Operating  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  negroes,  many  declared  themstlvesaC' 
complices.  The  niagistrates  were  unceasingly  engaged.  The  grand  jurywew 
daily  presenting  bilk  of  Indictment  against  the  parlies  accused.  To  be  tnculpfltL'd 
by  Mary  Burton,  Arthur  Price,  or  Pegg}"  Salinburgh,  was  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  indictment  and  conviction  of  any  person.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  oo  proof 
of  such  suspicious  characters  so  many  lives  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlic  e%e- 
cutiouer.  Not  that  we  dispute  the  fact  that  some  of  the  tires  were  designiHllT 
set,  but  that  we  mean  to  be  understood  as  doubting  the  extent  and  nature  of  ll»e 
plot  ascribed  lo  the  negroes.  It  is  evident  that  Mary  Burton  was  wboH.v  1"^' 
worthy  of  credit.  InJependent  of  the  absurdity  and  improbability  of  inuny  "f 
her  stories,  she  had,  on  the  22d  April,  in  her  first  examination  and  dihclosnrj 
under  oath,  declared,  *•  that  she  never  saw  any  white  person  In  company  wl 
they  talked  of  burning  the  town,  hut  her  master,  her  mistress,  and  Pegg/;" 
on  the  25th  of  June  following,  she  dejHised  that  one  John  Ury,  a  Catholic 
(a  white  person),  was  often  at  her  nmstcr's,  and  "that  when  he  came  to  Bo 
son's,  he  (Ury)  always  went  up  stairs  in  the  company  of  Ilughson,  his  wife 
daughter,  and  Peggy,  with  whom  the  negroes  used  to  be,  at  the  same  liiuci  ^^' 
uniting  about  the  plot ;  *'  and  that  "the  negroes  talked  in  the  presence  of  tUf  ^^ 
Ury  about  settiug  fire  to  the  houses  and  killing  the  while  people."  Sht'ii^*^* 
wards,  on  the  14th  July  following,  declared,  on  oath,  that  one  Corry,  a  d»BaH 
master  (also  a  white  person),  used  lo  come  to  Hitghson's  and  talk  with  m 
negroes  about  the  plot.  Yet,  on  evidence  of  this  kind,  Ury,  who  had  prefix u>T 
been  committed,  lindcr  the  act  against  Jesuits  and  Pojnsh  priests,  was  indictctli 
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mviclnJ,  and  eieculed.    At  the  plac^e  of  exectjtion,  he  Bolenmly  denied 
and  called  on  God  to  witness  its  falsity.     But  Ury  wm  a  Catholic, 
public  prejudice  was  so  strong  that  it  required  very  Httlc  more  to  ensure 
ination.     Had  not  Ury  been  obnoxloiiB,  on  account  of  his  religion,  the 
aicalnst  him  would  perhaps  never  have  been  made,  or,  if  made^  would 
re  been  little  regarded.     Mary  Burton  received  the  hundred  pounds  which  had 

kpromlfted  aa  a  reward  for  discovering  the  persons  concerned  in  setting  fire 
I  dty.     We  ahall  now  dismiss  this  article,  after  giving  the  number  who 
arensed,  tried,  and  aiiflered  on  this  occasion^  with  some  rcmarlts,  which 
•itw  out  of  this  aabject. 

ulred  and  fllty-four  negroes  were  committed  to  prison,  of  whom  14 
t  at  the  frtake^  18  hanged,  71  transported,  nnd  the  rest  pardoned,  or 
^Mu^rd  for  want  of  proof.  Twenty  white  persons  were  committed,  of  whom 
B,  John  Uughson  and  John  Ury,  were  executed.  At  this  lime  the  city  of 
■Fork  contained  a  population  of  about  12^000  soula,  of  whom  one-sixth  were 
PL  If  a  plot,  in  fact,  existed  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  maiwacre 
Jli  Inhabitants;  and  if  that  plot  waa  conducted  by  Ury,  it  certainly  betrayed 
imbecility  of  intellect,  and  want  of  caution  and  arrangement,  together 
Doion  of  action,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  evi- 
if  we  believe  his  own  account,  a  man  of  classical  education,  and  profound 
>n,  li  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Corry,  the  dancing  master,  accused  by 
'Burton,  was  discharged  for  want  of  proof  It  seems  that  Mary's  testi- 
l»egan,  at  length,  to  be  doubted.  Indeed,  it  well  might ;  for  had  the  prose- 
continued  much  longer,  she  would,  more  than  probable,  have  accused  a 
tion  of  the  white  citizens  of  New  York,  as  being  concerned  in  this  plot. 
Horsmanden,  Esq.,  published,  at  the  time,  a  history  of  this  conspiracy, 
Ibored  hard  to  prove  its  existence  and  extent.  But  it  is  evident  that  that 
iy  to  Catholicism,  which  the  British  Government  so  industriously  incul- 
tinctured  his  mind,  and  gave  it  a  bias  unfriendly  to  the  fair  development 
or  to  the  full  and  impartial  examination  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
were  without  defence.  All  the  counsel  in  the  city  were  arrayed 
and  volnnteered  their  services  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  on  the  trial 
unfortunate  slaves.  The  want  of  education,  and  utter  ignorance  of  those 
kted  wretche*,  easily  made  them  the  victims  of  craft  and  imposition.  The 
of  life,  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  influenced  some  of  them  lo  make  con- 
18.  Yet  falsehood  was  so  ingeniously  and  artfully  blended  with  truth,  that 
not  an  easy  task  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It  nuist,  however, 
itttcd,  that  many  circumstances  aided  the  opinion  tlial  the  plni,  in  fact,  ex- 
:KQd  if  the  people  were  mistaken  in  this,  it  was  an  error  into  which  they 
ntturally  fall  at  the  moment  of  confusion  and  distress,  and  under  the  at- 
Ig  circumstances.  A  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  His 
ly's  jmhjects  from  the  alleged  conspiracy,  was  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
and  vraa  devoutly  and  reverently  observed  by  the  inhabitants. — 
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ilhfi  spring  of  1814— the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
'        .  Yeo,  with  a  flp*'t  of  13  vessels,  appeared  off  the 
-aiog  the  destruction  of  the  rude  improvements  in 
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it  */r.iA..y  -*4^      'T..';  c: : c -iiiii Via c^i  L«;re  r jliiel  are  sibsiA=.iiIlT  35  siTzuood 
to  *.;j«;  -*r;V'f  Sy  o..':  ■«  :.o  wii  ih'.-n  an  I  is  no-w  a  resiiez;  of  R.<jie<;cr.     Aaoft- 
r/T  'Ai'sh  *  f!^;;  oJ  tr  .';•  wrii  a/r.-ii  frori  the  BrltisL  fir-rt.     A  siil::ia  rflciir  ci:^ 
t\owu  with  i':rj  of  t:.';  rw/*.:  solh^rlike  men  to  receive  Lini  on  L:j'::±.:::<e  Pool 
'f  |j"M:  n..;!l:a  rn'fj  orirri'i  lh*:ir  g^ms  ufirigiit,  a?  mljh:  be  coEiaiaica;  "sr/j  thA 
pian  oJ  i/'iri,'  t'-h,  './  for  a'*io:i  by  k'.-jin^  LoM  of  ih':  :rLv*ri.     Tjio  BrlUjiofl- 
":r  AU'i  si.to;,;.;,-  ;  :  li<:  •■  i'.'iK'rl  UTi '.tterablc  lL:n«;=.'*     "  ^:^."  saii  he.  "iiiyM  I 
fifi'-v  ;*  JI . '  '.f  'r  if:'-  !jril«  r  firrn-.  w/li  cockf-  i  rrljj-rrs  ?** — ••  Excu?-.  zi.-.  •.xcise  . 
r/i'.  -'.T      V."  :yj' i:-A'.'/ !-;.'j'ri  nr^-  not  wf-W  vrs':-!  in  n/.!".*^ry  :ic:::s.'"  r  • '.:  i  tla 
A  ru' /.frill   '.J!."T.   v.-l,'!    |ir'iiii;.«!y  -.-iiiLriit    iv  rociify  Lis  err.,  r  by     ri.riL.'lJ' 
iii'ji  to   •  ■.■imii,-',  '.■.Hi."     Tin:  J*::t''ii  wua  r'.iil  m-..r*;  u?:--::'.?;:'.  I :    .:: :.  ^::«.:  i^ 
liv'iin;.'  u  l;il't   ni'  --.i:"-,  iiiini«'li;i:'-!v  '!<T)'irlf-l  l""r  the  f.-^t,   i::^i.?-.'!.:- '  Vv  iiii    : 
roiififf-nrui"-  it  -m  piri'.n  tliiit  tJi«:  i_-iior!iiicc  (»f  laclics,  which  ht-  l.;*:!  witntji^l    , 
w;ii  all  r<;"ii''i  lor  tli'- o'-rvi-ion.  so  .'is  to  dcceiye  the  British  Coma-.<kJ  ore  :=*..'*   : 
MMir'-.     Mi'»rlly  alt'r-.v:ir'l-.  on  tljf;  s:\nio  day,  another  offictr  came  ash -^re  wilii* 
llii':  ni  irn":  l"r  lartli'T  jiarl-'y,  as  tho  British  were  evidently  t!>o  ?;:sjici«-\:5  of 
F.traia:'«rn  i-i  att.jiij,i  a  ho-ti'.f;  lamlln.',  if  there  "was  any  po5><ibiliiy  of  c  Kipr.'mis- 
iii"  lor  th«-    i»«)i!-..     ('aptain  Francis  Brown  was  deputed  with  a  giuird  t.)  rv.-.iw 
tin-  la-t  lla:^  of  \r\\ro.     Thf;  British  ofTirc-r  looked  suspiciously  upon  him  an.:  ur-ia 
III-*  I'liard  ;  uii'I,  alt«T  soim;  conversation,  familiarly  grasped  the  panralo.ir.s  of 
Captain  I5j«<\\n  about  tin*  knee,  remarking,  as  he  firmly  handled  it,  **  Ywv.r  li-vJi 
i:,  t«Mi  L'."o.|  to  b'-  !-poili(l  by  such  a  bungling  tailor,''  alluding  lo  the  wil'/ufini 
(•lmii-,y  a<4|,irt  of  lliat  r^irnicnt.     Brown  was  quick-witted,  as  well  as  ri^si»;i:;e. 
and   replied,  Jocosely,  that  h(?  was  jirevented  from  dressing  fashionably  by  his 
ha«le  thai  niorniiii;,  to  salute?  such  dist  in  squished  visitors.     Tlie  Briton  obvio'isly 
irna-'inetl   that   llrown  was  a  regular  oJllcer  of  the  American  anny,  who?..:  n.-r4- 
nienlals  were  niasked  by  clum:'y  over  clothes.     The  proposition  was  then  ma'i*, 
tliat.  if  the  Auiericans  would  deliver  up  the  jirovisions  and  military  ston'S,  which 
tui-lit  be  in  and  around  Rochester,  or  Charlotte,  Sir  James  Yeo  would  spare  the 
settlements  fnuu  destruction.      "Will  you  comply  with  the  offer ?'*—"  Blood 
Unee  droi)  llrttt,"  woa  the  emphatic  reply  of  Francis  Brown. 
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Whfle  this  parley  waa  in  progress,  an  American  officer,  with  his  staff,  retum- 
iog  from  the  Niagare  frontier,  was  accidentally  seen  passing  from  one  wooded 
point  to  another;  and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  afforded  to  the  Britisli 
M confirmation  strong*'  that  their  suspicions  were  well  founded ;  that  there  was 
t  oongiderable  American  army  collected ;  and  that  the  Yankee  officers  pretended 
ignortnce  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  ashore  the  Commodore  and  his  forces. 
The  return  of  the  last  flag  to  the  fleet  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  attack  in  bombs 
ind  bills,  while  the  compliment  was  spiritedly  returned,  not  without  some  effect 
on  at  leist  one  of  the  yessels,  by  a  rusty  old  six-pounder,  which  had  been  fur- 
nished tnd  mounted  on  a  log  for  the  important  occasion.  After  a  few  hours 
ipent  in  this  unavailing  manner,  Admiral  Yeo  ran  down  to  Pultneyville,  about 
90  miles  eastward  of  Genesee  Kiver,  where,  on  learning  how  they  had  been  out- 
witted ind  deterred  fVom  landing  by  such  a  handful  of  militia,  their  mortification 
ooald scarcely  restrain  all  hands  from  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  **  Yankee  trick.*' 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Area 7,576  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1860 '172,035 

Population  iii  1870, ;)U6,096 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  colonies  which 
formed  the  American  Union.  It  is  situated  between  38*^  50'anil 
41*^  21'  N,  latitude,  and  between  74''  and  75*^  33'  W.  longitude.  Jt 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on  the  east  by  New  York 
(from  which  the  Hiidj^on  River  separates  it)  and  the  Athintic  Ocean, 
on  the  sonth  hy  Delaware  Bay,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Stites  tit 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ikk- 
ware  River, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  southern  and  middle  parts  nf  the  State  are  generally  low,  fii»^ 
and  sandy,  especially  along  the  coast  and  for  some  distance  inland. 
The  northern  part  is  rugiijed  and  monntainoas.  School ey's,  Tfow* 
brirlf^c,  RaoiapOj  and  Second  monnt^iins  in  the  northeast  part  are 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  range,  making  tlieir  way  across  tlie  ^tol'* 
from  Pennsylvania  into  New  York.  The  Blue  Mountains  crosiii»c 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  running  pandlel  with  tb« 
Delaware  River  at  this  point.  Southeast  of  Raritao  Bay,  there  is* 
range  of  hiii:h  hills,  extending  for  a  short  distance  along  the  cc^ 
esilled  the  Nevesiuk  Higlilands.  They  are  crowned  with  a  lightliou^ 
and  signal  Ktation,  and  are  the  first  land  seen  by  vessels  entering  th^ 
port  of  New  York,  and  the  lai^t  on  leaving  it. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  shores  are  cnt  up  with  numerous  in* 

lets,  into  some  of  which  flow  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Slate.    Soif* 

of  these  furnish   excellent  harbors,     Riritan  Bay,  in   the  oorihtiast 

part,  lies  opposite  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  possesses  m^nr^' 
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for  commerce  over  the  waters  of  the  Great  Metropolis.  New- 
ly is  oonnected  with  it  by  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  is  really 
more  than  a  broad  estuary  by  which  the  Pa^t^aic  River  finds  its 
to  the  sea.  It  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Hackensack  River, 
le  Delaware  River  and  Bay  wash  the  entire  western  side  of  the 
Tlie  river  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
Lq  New  York.  It  at  first  consists  of  two  brandies,  which  unite 
kttr  Hancock,  in  Delaware  county,  on  the  southwest  border  oC  the 
It&te.  Flowing  southeast,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  New  York 
pid  Pennsrlvania  as  far  as  the  northwest  corner  of  New  Jersey,  where 
Its  ODurse  is  inflected  to  the  southwest  by  the  Kittatinny  (or  Shawan- 

rik)  Mountain.     It  pursues  this  course  to  near  the  41st  parallel  of 
latitude,  when  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Mountains  by  the  famous 
bdatrare  Water  Gap,  and  flows  southward.     The  "Gap  "  is  one  of 
most  celebrated  places  in   the  country.     It  lies  in  the  State  of 
isylvania^   but  for  convenience  is   mentioned   here.      The   cliffs 
np  perpendicularly  fi'om  1000  to  1200  feet  higli,  and  the  river 
through  it  in  grand  style.     It  is  much  visited  by  tourists, 
river  flows  southward  until  it  passes  Easton,  Pa.,  when  it  turns 
-  '    the  southeast,  which  course  it  pursues  to  its  mouth.    Its  cur- 
;»rokcn  by  a  succession  of  Rapids  at  Trenton,  but  below  this 
it  IB  smooth  and  deep.    The  river  is  300  miles  long,  and  is  naviga- 
for  ghij)!?  of  the  line   to  Philadelphia,  about  40  miles  from  its 
jce  into   Delaware  Biiy.      Steamboiitii  :i.s<khk1    to  Trenton.     A 
has  been  constructeil  from  Bristol,  below  Trenton,  to  Easton, 
along  the  west  side  of  the  river,     A  heavy  trade  is  carried  on  by 
of  it*     The  Delaware  is  bridged  in  several  places  along  its 
course^  commencing   at  Trenton,     A  canal,  extending  from 
itoD  to  New  Brunswick,  connects  it  with  the  waters  of  the  Raritan 
and  New  York  Bay. 

iladelphia  and  Kaston,  on  the  right  bank,  and  Trenton,  Bur- 
igton,  and  Camden,  on  the  left  bank,  are  the  principal  towns  on 
river* 

le  Hudson  River  washes  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  State. 

other  streams  are  Uie  Raritan,  rising  in  Morris  county,  and  flow- 

Baritan   Bay,  navigable  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  Passaic, 

*'  fris  oouJity,  and  flowing  into  Newark  Bay,  navigable  to 

.*keni$ack,  which  rises  in  Bergen  county,  and 

he  Pai^aic  has  a  perpendicular  full  of  50 

Jr  of  small  streams  flow  into  the  inlets  on 
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Cape  May,  on  the  extreme  southeaatem  side  of  Delaware 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places  in  America.    Ixm^ 
DO  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  New  York,  is  another  fashionable 
and  ranks  next  to  Newport  in  the  list  of  sea-shore  resorts.    Ti 
several  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  scenery  of  the  State  is  very-  beautiful  in  many  places,  and 
dreary  in  others.     The  Falls  of  the  Passaic  are  noted  for  their 
when  the  stream  is  full ;  and  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
especially  the  country  along  the  upper  Delaware,  is  wild  and 
esque.     The  Nevesink  Highlands  eommand  a  fine  view  of  the 
and  of  Raritan  and  New  York  bays.      The  country  northwesl,! 
New  York  is  finely  cultivated,  and  is  well  built  up  with  nMsm 
pretty  towns  and  villages. 

MINERAIA 

Central  and  southern  New  Jersey  contain  immense  beds  of 
which  is  now  growing  in  favor  as  a  fertilizer.     The  changes  iaj 
agriculture  of  the  State^  caused  by  the  introduction  and  gem 
of  this  cheap  manure,  are  almost  marvellous.     These  de] 
to  be  inexhaustible,  and  for  the  most  part  lie  very  near  the 
of  the  ground.     Bog  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
tite  and  magnetic  ores  in  the  billy  regions  of  the  north. 
limestone,  slate,  beds  of  jxjat,  copperas^  and  a  fine  sand  used  in 
ing  glass  are  found.     In  Sussex  county  are  situated  the  most 
able  zinc  mines  in  the  Union. 


CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
severe.     In  the  eastern  and  southern  the  winters  are  milder, 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  but  the  spring  comes  early,  and  is  ph 
The  Bouthern  and  eastern  parts  are,  to  a  great  extent,  marshy, 
covered    with   rank,  eoarse   vegetation.      Agues  and    fever  pre\*ajl 
along  almost  the  entire  water  line  of  the  State,  and  \n  many  ot*  tk' 
interior   districts.       The   northern   and    northwestern    portions 
healthy. 

SOIL  ANT)  PRODUCTIONS. 

Along  the  sea  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  interior  regions,  the  soil 
slsts  of  a  fine  white  sand,  and  is  worthless  for  agriculture.     The  hillj 
region  of  the  north  ir  devoted  to  dtilry  farming  and  grazing.    Tfcij 
soil  of  the  greater  r    '  the  Stale  is  light  and  sandv,  r^nd  wns  fr'f^ 
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time  esteemed  too  poor  to  justify  cultivation,  but  the  liberal 
idicioDs  use  of  fertilizers  lias  brought  it  to  a  high,  and  even  re- 
ible  state  of  fertility.     Lying  so  near  the  great  cities  of  New 
and  Philadelphia,  unusual  advantages  are  offered  the  farmers 
lis  State  for  the  rapid  sale  of  their  crops,  and  as  a  conswiuence 
are  largely  engaged  in  market-gardening* 
1869,  there  were  1,944,441  acres  of  improved,  and  l,039,08(i 
of  unimproved  land  in  the  State.     The  remainder  of  the  agri- 
wealth  of  New  Jeraey,  for  the  same  year,  is  given  as  follows : 

Cash  value  of  farms  (estimated), $250,000,000 

Villi ue  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 

(eiitimate4), $7,000,000 

If  umber  of  horses,       85,460 

asses  and  mules, 6,000 

milch  coflTB,    .........  149,450 

young  cattle,      ........  99.450 

fib^ep,    ..,.,• 140,160 

»wlae, aotr,540 

of  domestic  animals $lD,134,f«>3 

•  ofwhesit. 1,646,000 
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Bushels  of  rye, 1,500, 

"  Indian  corn, 0,200, 

"  oat8» ft,440 


'*            potatoes, 6,300,0(K^^ 

*•            barley, 26,000 

"           buckwheat, 800,ooo 

Pounds  of  butter, 10,714,447 

''          cheese, X^lMl 

'*         flax,    ........  48,651 

"          beeswax  and  honey, 1»4,055 

Gallons  of  wine, 22,000 

Tom  of  h;\y, 52.5,000 

Value  of  orchard  products  (about)»  $1,(KH>,(H)0 

"          maj'ket  garden  products  {about  J,    .     .  $2.O(M*.OO0 

**         slaughtered  animals  (about),     .    .    .  $5,000,000 


CX3MMERCE. 

Though  adniirablv  situate  for  commerce,  it  is  the  misfortune 
New  Jersey  to  lie  just  between  the  great  ports  of  New  York 
Philadelphia,  which  of  course  manage  her  commerce  for  her. 
situation,  however,  throws  an  enormous  internal   transit  trade  il 
her  handd^  and  has  given  to  her  railroads  and  steamboat  commuoi 
tions  an  importance  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attaineii. 
idea  of  this  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics.     In  1! 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company 
ried  over  llieir  road^  539,688  tons  of  freight,  and  40,667  tons  of 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  in  the  same  year  tran8i>orted  1,8-* 
968  tons  of  coal,  2,630,738  cubic  feet  of  timber,  20,348,288  feet 
lumber,  2,605,012  bushels  of  grain  and  feed,  55,630  tons  of  irou, 
^65,751  tons  of  merchandise.     In  1861,  the  total  value  of  the  ei] 
of  this  State  was  $46,067,  and  of  the  imports  $5*510.     In  1863, 
imports  were  valued  at  $3616,  and  the  exports  at  856,192.     In  1^ 
the  tonuage  owned  in  the  State  was  138,046  tons. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  water-power  of  the  Stat-e  is  excellent,  and  the  manu( 
arc  extensive.      In  1860  there  were  4060  establishments  in 
Jersey,  devoted   to   manufactures,  mining,  atid  the   mechanic 
employing  127,720  h->'l-^  nnd  -^  -pital  of  ^,000,000,  eoosui 
raw  material  wortli  ."•  i  yiehliug  an  auiiual  ptxxl 

^81,000  c  of  the  priudpal  luftni 

ofthr^ 
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of  cotton  goods,  .    ,    . $3,250,770 

woollen  gooti, 1,527^209 

leather, 1,297,627 

pig-iron, 674,820 

roiled  iroij, 1,370,726 

iteain  engines  and  machinen-,  ,    .    .    .  3,215,673 

agricultural  implements, 198,211 

sawed  and  plaued  luniben-, 1,000,000 

flour,   .    / e,400,(M)0 

malt  and  spirituous  Uquoi-s 1,357,000 

bx>ts  and  shoes 1»S5<),137 

jewelry,  silverware,  etc., 2,281,344 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tins  State  is  amply  providetl  with  railroad 

commuiiiciition.     Four  great  lines,  the  New 

p  "tV  *  Jersc^v,  Erie,  Centra!  New  Jersey,  and  Morris 

2-  and  Essex,  afford  direct  and  unbroken  trans- 

^  porLatlon  to  all  parts  of  the  AVest,  and  the 

Camden  and  Araboy  extends  aeross  the  State, 

from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.    Five  main 

KBaBic  TUNNEL,     routes  centre  in  Jersey  City,  opposite  New 

York,  and  four  in  Camden,  opposite  Phila- 

I.     In  1868,  there  were  904  miles  of  completed  railroads  iu 

Ite,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ?5 5, 9 9 6,0 00. 

I  canals,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  147  miles,  extend  across 
Me,  one  from  Bordentown  (through  Trenton)  to  New  Bruns- 
^ording  steam  transportation  between  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
rers,  and  the  other  extending  from  Jersey  City  and  Newark  to 
^Pennsylvania* 

B  EDUCATION. 

^Bocational  system  of  New  Jersey  is  controlled  by  a  State 
pitendent  and  Board  of  Education,  the  latter  consisting  of  17 
k,  who  are  apjiointed  for  two  years.  Each  county  is  in  charge 
I'ounty  Superintendent,   who    has    immediate  charge    of  ita 


a  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  a  Normal  Preparatory 
jverly,  both  in  flourinhing  condition.      There  is  a  perma- 
lool  Fund  amounting  t*i  ?r)57,l  1 5.   In  1867,  the  State  expended 
of  889^,530  on  its  schools.     The  number  of  children  in  the 
^tweeti  t^^*^  vf<'^-<  '^  flv.^  and  eighteen  years,  in  1870,  was  258,- 
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227.     Of  these,  161,683  atteaded  the  public  schools,  and  32,447       ; 
tended  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  194,130  children  receiv^i 

iustruction.     A  niiniber  of  private  schools,  and  several  academies 
in  suwessful  operation  in  the  State, 

The  College  of  New  Jersey^  at  Princeton,  is  the  oldest  in  the  St^^ 
having  been  cistablishcd  in  1746.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  ztxii 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  educational  cstabHshmente 
of  the  Union.  Eat^cr^s  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  is  also  a  flourisli- 
ing  institution.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Stute  AgncuUural  CoUe^^ 
which  is  in  prosperous  operation.  The  instruction  is  by  the  examf^''' 
of  the  college  farm,  and  the  lectures  of  tlie  Professor  of  Agricultu «''^» 
delivered  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Thei'e  are  seveml  ott»^^ 
colleges  and  theologieal  Hemiuaries  in  the  State. 

In  1860,  there  were  725  libraries  in  New  Jersey,  contain i Dg  4S^^)' 
321  volumes.     Of  these  402,  containing  250,485  volumes,  are  publi  * 

In  the  same  year,  there  were  published  in  the  State  15  dailj^i 
1  semi'Weekly,  70  weekly  and  3  monthly  uewspai>ers  and  magafine^s^' 
Of  these,  79  were  political,  2  religious,  7  literary,  and  1  miacelhui.^ 
ons,  making  a  total  of  89,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of 
12,801,412  copies. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Tht  State  Pnsoiiy  at  Trenton,  is  overcrowded,  and  is  in  great  need 
of  more  extensive  bntklings.  The  labor  of  the  couvictii  is  let  out  to 
cx>ntractor9.  The  separate  and  silent  systems  are  not  in  force  in  tbii 
institution,  to  the  injury  of  its  discipline.  A  library  is  provided  (of 
the  prisoners.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  there  were  about  550 
convicts  confined  here,  or  nearly  200  more  than  the  prison  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asulum^  at  Trenton,  is  a  flourishing  institntloii) 
with  450  patients  on  the  1st  of  November,  1867.  The  Stiite  also 
maintains  a  Sourishing  Reform  8chool\  at  Jamesburg,  a  Home  for  D'^ 
ahlcd  Soldiers f  at  Newark,  and  a  ffomefor  Soldirrs  OhUdveny  at  Tren- 
ton, and  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  its  deaf^  dumb,  and  blind,  \Si 
the  establishments  of  Philadelphia  and  Hartford. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  total  value  of  church  property  in  the  State 
762,705.     The  number  of  churches  was  1123. 
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FINANCES. 

is  cine  entirely  on  acjcount  of  the  late  war,  and  amonntB 
ft2.i>^^«^200.  Deducting  assets  it  is  8l  ,880,594,  The  receipts  of  the 
iury  for  eleven  moatbsof  1870  were  $631,303.6G,  and  the  expen- 
tuTffi,  $562,123.71,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  8(50,179,95. 
la  18G8,  tliere  were  54  national  banks,  with  an  i^gregata  paid  in 
ital  of  $11,583,450. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  CoD&tttution  of  this  State  was  adopted  in  1844.     6y  its  termfi, 
W7  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  having 
sided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  county  five  months,  is  entitled 
vote  at  the  elections. 

The  Government  is  confided  to  a  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 

TraifiHrer,  Comptroller,  Attorney-General,  and  a  Legislature,  consist- 

of  a  Senate  (of  21   members),  and  a  House  of  Representatives 

K)  members).    The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term 

three  years.     The  Senators  are  electctl  for  three  years,  one-third 

rery  year;  and  the  Representatives  annually  for  one  year.     The 

ftary  of  State  iiolds  office  for  five  years,  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

lor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     The  State 

["reasorer  is  elected  by  the  Legislature,  on  joint  ballot,  and   holds 

for  one  year. 
The  Cbtpri  of  Chancery  is  held  by  the  Chancellor. 
Th^  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  AfiSO- 
iUj  Justices.     The  members  of  this  court  and  the  Chancellor  are 
)ij)ted  by  the  Governor,  confirmc<l  by  the  Senate,  and  hold  office 
^ven  years. 

The  Cburt  of  Errors  and  Appeals  eoosists  of  the  Chancellor,  the 

Igcs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  six  other  judges  {appointe<l  and 

it^rriKxl  in  the  manner  stated  above,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  one 

idge  gt»ing  out  of  office  each  year).    The  SUite  is  divided  into  seven 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned  to  each  one  of 

2,  and  holds  in  his  district  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  three 

a  year  in  each  county.     He  is  aljrio  f^x-ojficio  judge  of  the  court 

Common  Pleaa,  Orphans  Court,  and  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 

IB  district. 

For  purjioeefi  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  21  countiee, 
le  seat  of  Governmcut  is  locateil  at  Trenton. 
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HISTORY. 

New  Jersey  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  soon  after  their  arrival     m 
New  Amsterdam,     They  established  a  colony  at  Bergen,  between   th« 
years  1617  and  1620.     In  1630,  they  built  a  small  fort  on  the  DoIa- 
ware,  below  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia,     In   1634,  a  company 
of  English  settlers,  under  the  authority  of  a  patent  from  their  km^, 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  lower  Delaware;  and  in  1638,  the  sa£K»« 
region  was  colonized  by  a  party  of  Swedes  and  Finns,     The  Dutc:rX 
and  Swedes  drove  out  the  Ejiglihh  settlers,  and  in  1655,  the  Swed^^* 
themselves,  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  and  nearly  all  sent  bic^^ 
to  Europe.     When  the  province  of  New  York  was  seizeil   by  tl'^^=^* 
English,  New  Jersey  went  with  it.     Soon  after  this,  Elizabethtow^^» 
Newark,  MIddletown,  aud  Shrewsbury  were  founded.     A  little  late'^*' 
and  the  district  was  pui'chaaed  from  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Geor]^^* 
Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley,  and  erected  into  a  separate  province  wit 
its  present  name.     The  seat  of  government  was  establislied  at  Eliza 
l>eth,  and  some  little  difficnlty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  i 
habitants  to  submit  to  the  new  authorities.     The  provinoe  suffe; 
considerably  from  the  despotic  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 

For  some  time,  the  government  of  the  province  was  a  conditioa 
semi*anarcliy,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  home  Government  to  reoc^^5' 
niae  the  t-Iainis  of  the  proprietors.  Tins  dispute  was  complicated  t^J^ 
the  claim  of  Peiinsylvunia  to  the  soutliern  part  of  the  State.  It  w^S0 
settled  in  1702,  by  tlie  proprietors  surrendering  tlie  right  of  gover»i^** 
raent  to  the  Crown.  The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Now  Jers^^J 
were  allowed  separate  Assemblies,  but  were  both  placed  byQue^^^ 
Anne  under  one  Governor.  In  1708,  New  Jersey  protested  agai»^ 
this  arrangement,  and  was  given  a  separate  Governor,  in  the  pepsc:^'' 
of  Ijcwis  Mon'is. 

The  colony  suffered  very  little  from  the  Indians^  but  bore  its  shaJ* 
in  the  wars  with  the  French.     It  gave  a  heaity  support,  and  play^ 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  Revolution.     During  this  war,  tl><* 
battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmooti'j 
were  fought  in  this  State,  whose  territory  was  more  or  less  occupied 
by  the  two  armies  during  the  gr<aiter  part  of  the  war. 

The  fii-st  State  Constitution  was  adoptetl  in  1776.    On  the  ISth  of 
December,  1787,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  hv 
New  Jersey;  and  in  1790,  tiie  seat  of  government  for  the  State  wk^ 
established  at  Trenton. 
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>iiriiig  the  late  war,  New  Jersey  contributed  a  force  of  79,348  meu 
tlie  service  of  the  Union. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
evark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Camden,  New  Brunswick, 
iftDge,  Morristown,  Rahway,  Burlington,  Hackensack,  Bridgeton, 
eld,  Middletown,  and  Bordentown. 


komfic 


TRENTON, 


lit  capital,  and  fourth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 

fthe  Delaware  River,  in  Mercer  county,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 

ftvigstion.     It  is  30  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia,  and  57  miles 

wtliwest  of  New  York.     The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 

JBunpink  Creek — Trenton  proper  and  South  Trenton.     It  is  regu- 

\t\y  laid  out,  and  has  many  tine  stores  aad  handsome  dwellings.     It 

s  bailt  on  a  tolerably  uneven  surface.     State  street,  which  runs  par- 

i\\  the  river,  contains  many  elegant  residences.     Main  street, 

intersects  it  at  right  angles,  is  the  principal  business  thorough- 

bsL    The  situation  of  the  city  on  the  Delaware  is  very  beautiful,  and 

MUDAnds  extensive  views  of  the  river  and  the  vicinity. 

A  fiii€,  covered  bridge  crosses  the  Delaware  at  the  lowei'  part  of  die 

jwo,  connbcting  Trenton  with  the  Pennsylvania  shore  of  t!ie  river. 

used  by  the  railway  and  by  vehicles  and  pedt«trians.     Another 

i,  also  covered,  spans  tlie  river  about  a  mile  al)Ove.     The  Dcla- 

and  Raritan  Canal  pas!*es  through  the  city,  connecting  it  with 

York  and  Philadelphia.     There  is  railway  communication  be- 

Trentoo  and  all  parts  of  the  State  and  country. 

is  excellent  water-power  at  Trenton^  and  llie  city  is  to  a  con- 
ile  extent  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron^^vare, 
Iper,  locomotives,  cars,  etc. 

mblic  buildings  are,  the  Qh/  Hall ;  the  State  CapUol^  a  hand- 
e<lifice  of  stone,  100  by  60  feet,  situated  on  State  street,  aud 
rl(x>king  the  river;  the  Counfy  CouH  Honse^  built  in  the  Grccinn 
;  the  Sfa^e  Lunatic  Af^yhtm ;  and  the  ^^de  I^cnitentktri/,     The 
Liiyrary  is  also  located  at  Trenton. 
T'he  city  possesses  a  system  of  public  schools  equal  to  any  in  the 
in  usefulness;  it  contains  over  20  churches  j  and  is  governed  by 
and  Council,     The  population  in  1870  was  22,874. 
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Treaton  was  first  settled  hy  Phineas  Pemberton  and  others,  about 
1G80.     In  1720  the  settlement  was  called  Trenton,  in  honor  of  Colonel" 
William  Trent,  speaker  of  the  Assembly.     In  1790  it  became  the  ae&t 
of  Government  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1792  was  itiooN 
porated  as  a  city.     The  most  important  event  in  its  historj'^  m    the 
battle  of  Trenton,  which  was  fought  within  the  present  limits  oF  the 
Hty,  on  the  26th  of  December^  1776.     The  Americans  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  and  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  City  of  I 
New  York,  which  was  promptly  occupied   by  the  British  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.     A  series  of  disasters  ensued,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1776  Washington  had  been  driven  across  the  Delaware,  and  the 
only  troops  that  remained  faithful  to  their  colors  consisted  of  less  thnn 
4000  half-starved  men,  destitute  of  blankets  and  tents.     The  people 
of  the  conntry  were  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Colonial 
I'ause  WHS  hopeless,  and  were  beginning  to  make  their  peace  M'ith  the 
Royal  authorities.     Washington  alone  was  hopeful,  and  he  alone  was 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  gloom  of  the  situation.     Learning  thai 
a  large  force  of  Hessians  had  been  thrown  forward  to  Trenton,  wliefe 
they  held  an  exposed  position,  he  suddenly  face<l  about,  crossed  the 
Delaware  in  open  boats,  despite  the  snow  and  it!»e,  on  the  night  rf 
December  25th,  1776,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  made  » 
sharp  attack  on  the  Hessian  force,  suri>rlsing  them  and  routing  them 
completely.     He  took  about  1000  prisonei's,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1000 
stand  of  arms,  and  4  standards,  and  lost  but  4  of  his  own  men.   0& 
the  night  of  the  26th  he  rccroesed  the  Delaware  to  his  own  campu» 
Pennsylvania.     This  victory  was  highly  iraportimt,  as  it  marks  th^ 
close  of  the  long  series  of  reverses  we  have  referred  to,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  nation.     From  this  time  (of- 
ward  the  despondent  took  fresh  courage  from  the  example  set  them  br 
their  great  commander,  and  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  arras  frc^li 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  enemy,  resulting  finally  in  the  nntion? 
independence.     Twelve  years   later,   as  Washington    was  returniflf 
from  New  York  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  was  accorded  a  most  eathusi- 
astic  and  touching  welcome  by  the  citizens  at  Trenton  Bridge. 

NEWARK. 

The  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  B^ 
county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  4  miles  from  i*^ 
entrance  into  Newark  Bay,  0  miles  west  of  New  York.  Thesitf  "^ 
the  city  is  chiefly  a  large  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range '^^ 
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»rate  heights  which  extend  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 

lit*  of  tlie  town.     The  city  is  regularly  Jatd  off,  and  the  streets  are 

I,  straight,  and  shaded  with  fine  trees.     Broad  street  is  the  prin- 

thorouglilkre,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  the  conntry, 

120  feet  widc^  and  is  lined  with  noble  elmi?.     At  intervals  along 

coarse,  are  tastefully  laid  off  parks,  famous  for  their  beautiful  trees, 

porks  are  surrounded  by  elegant  residences,  and  constitute  the 

>le  quarters  of  the  city.    Market  street  intersects  Broad  street, 

It  the  centre  of  tlie  city,  and  comiuunicates  with   the  principal 

ilway  depots     The  private   streets  are   generally  attractive.     The 

pretentious  residences  are  of  brown  stone,  freestone,  or  brick, 

tJie  city  is,  as  a  rule,  built  up  with  tasteful  frame  cottages  located 

in  tlie  midst  of  large  grouude.     Large  numbers  of  persons  doing 

ineas  in  New  York  have  their  residences  in  Newark.     Upwards 

200  passenger  trains  go  and  oome  between  the  two  citit^s  every  day. 

The  public  buildings  are  generally  handsome.     The  principal  are, 

C%  i/atf,  the  Custom  Ilowie  and  Post  Office^  the  Oouri  House,  and 

Library  Building,     They  are  all  elegant  and  costly  edifices.     In 

lition  to  theg»e,  there  are  several  buildings  use<I  by  banks,  insurance 

ipanies,  and  merchants,  which  are  worthy  of  special  notice, 

le  Literary  and  Edu<«tional  Institutions  are  of  a  high  character, 

most  deserving  notice  are  the  New  Jersetf  Hisioriccd  Societifj 

a  fine  library  of  over  2000  volumes;  the  Library  Associaiionf 

au  elegant  building  and  a  collection  of  over  14,000  volumes ;  the 

Academy i  Wautifully  located  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 

id  the  public  schools,  of  which  there  are  12,  and  a  high  school. 

!re  are  more  than  75  churches  in  the  city,  some  of  which  are 

^«>me. 

)  is  well  supplietl  with  street  railways;  it  is  lighted  with 
is  supplied  with  pure  water,  baa  an  excellent  system  of  sewers, 
has  a  jKilice  and  fire  alai*m  telegraph,  a  steam  fire  engine  depart- 
t,  paid  by  tlje  city,  and  an  efficient  police  force. 

Ftssaic  River,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the  upper 
tioa  of  the  city,  furnishes  good  water  communication  with  New 
'k  and  the  ocean.  The  Morris  Canal,  extending  from  Easton,  Pa., 
Jersey  City,  passstea  through  Newark,  At  its  entrance  into  the 
poHloB  of  the  city  is  a  steep  inclined  plain,  over  which  loaded 
e  fMflsed  on  trucks,  the  motive  power  being  furnished  by  the 
al.  There  is  daily  steamlK>at  cornmonication  with 
city  Newark  is  connected  by  3  lines  of  rail- 
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way.     Railways  diverge  from  Newark  to  the  principal  towns  of  tlie  I 
State, 

The  city  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  during  the  last  25  yeare^  \ 
and  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  manufaeturing  interests.  Them 
are  scattered  through  a  number  of  generally  small  establish nieote,  but 
foot  up  an  enormous  aggregate.  There  are  over  550  cstablishmentfi 
in  the  city,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  estimated  at  ov& 
$25,000,000.  It  is  the  priocipal  point  in  the  Union  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jewelry.  India  rubber  goods,,  carriages,  oraniba«iea, 
machinery,  castings,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  trunks, 
and  clothing  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  India  Rubber 
Works  are  very  extensive,  as  are  those  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, omnibuses,  machinery,  castings,  etc. 

Newark  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  its  commerce  is  almost  eatirelj 
confined  to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  proximity  to  New  York  renders 
it  insignificant  as  a  port. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     The  population  W 
1870  was  lDOv059.     The  foreign  population  is  very  largo,  aod 
city  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.     In  1830  the  popola 
was  10,950;  in  1840,  17,290;  in  1850,  38,983;  in  1860,  71,914.- 

Newark  was  settled  in  May,  166<>,  by  a  company  of  30  &mi 
from  New  Haven,  led   by  Captain  Roljcrt  Treat,  and  the  next 
they  were  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  settlers  from  Guilford  and 
Branfbrd,  Conn.,  led  by  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Picraw. 
Mr.  Pierson  had  come  originally  from  Newark,  in  England,  and  tie 
new  settlement  wjis  called  after  his  old  home.     "  Their  object 
to  have  been  to  establish  a  Puritan  community,  to  be  admin 
under  the  laws  of  God,  by  members  of  the  church,  on  strictly  d 
cratic  principles.     They  left  Connecticut  because  the  colony  of 
Haven,  to  which  they  belonged,  iiad  l>een  united  to  the  Conn 
colony  of  Hartford,  a  union  which  interfered  with  their  inde 
The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  had  just  issueti  their  liberal  pro 
to  settlers,  known  as 'the  grants  and  concessions ; '  and  Treat  m^ 
Pierson,  and  their  associates,  having  obtained  from  Philip  Cartel^ 
the  proprietary  governor,  a  Heencc  to  purchase  land,  paid  to  tiie 
Indians  for  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  Newark,  Clinton, 
Bloomficid  and  Belleville,  ^310  New  England  currency,*  12  I 
blankets,  and  12  Indian  guns.     The  settlers  laid  out  the  town 
of  Newark,  with  its  spacious  streets  and  parks  as  they  now  exist, 
homestead  lot  of  6  acres  was  assigned  to  each  settler  or  head  of  foni: 
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with  ottt-Jaude  and  meadow  for  agricultural  purposes,  farming  having 
)r  several  generations  constituted  the  raain  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 
ihef  passed  a  law  that  none  sliould  become  freemen  or  free  burgesses 
tlie  town,  or  vote  at  its  elections,  or  be  chosen  to  the  magistracy, 
or  to  any  chief  military  trust  or  office,  but  such  planters  as  were 
Jliembers  of  the  congregational  churches  j  though  all  others  ndruittcd  to 
planters  should  have  right  to  their  inlicritaiK^es,  ami  all  otlier  civil 
ight*  imd  privileges.  Their  first  care  wan  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
1(1  In  IGTG  a  school-house  was  established,"  The  settlement  pros- 
^retl,  and  in  1683  contained  100  families.  The  troubles  of  the 
evolution  struck  a  severe  blow  at  it,  and  scattered  the  population, 
terthe  close  of  the  war  its  prosperity  rLturncd.  The  stone  quar- 
I  the  vicinity  were  extensively  worked,  and  tlie  manufacture  of 
carriages,  and  cider  made  it  a  place  of  importance.  In  1794 
,B€re  built  over  the  Passaic  and  Ilackcnsack,  whieh  had  until 
passed  by  means  of  ferry  boati>,  and  the  intercourse  of  Now- 
wkwith  New  York  was  thus  greatly  facilitated.  In  1832  the  Morris 
mal,  connecting  the  city  with  Easton^  Pa.,  was  cornjileted  ;  iu  1834 
»e  railway  to  Jersey  City  was  opened;  and  in  1836  Newark  was 
•ficurporated  as  a  city. 

JERSEY  CITY, 

The  second  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Hudson  county,  oti  the 
;ht  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  its  entrance  into  New  York  Bay, 
immediately  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  Tlte  city  limits  at 
mt  include  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Hudson  City,  and  the  other 
in  Hudson  coimty.  The  site  of  Jersey  City  pn^per  is  low  and 
t,  as  is  that  of  Hobokon,  but  Hudson  City  and  the  other  towns  now 
;luded  within  the  corporate  limits  lie  on  a  range  of  bold  heights, 
tending  back  from  the  Hudson,  which  command  fine  views  of  New 
lOrk  and  the  surrounding  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson. 
>m  the  highest  point  on  these  heights,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  the 
igbl>oring  towns  in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  Jersey  City, 
iwark,  Paterson,  Orange,  and  Elizabeth,  the  Hudson,  East  Hack- 
ick,  and  Passaic  rivers,  New  York  and  Newark  Bap,  Long 
land  Sound,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  all  be  seen. 
The  streets  are  generally  wide  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at 
^ht  angles.  The  appearauce  of  the  city  i.s  not  prepossessing,  though 
4ere  are  some  handsome  localities*  There  are  no  public  buildings 
Worthy  of  noention,  though  the  city  promises  to  improve  in  this  re- 
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BpevU     Jersey  City  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  suburb  of  New  York^  lutv 
ing  very  little  importance  of  its  own. 

Its  public  schools  are  go<xl ;  it  has  a  number  of  cliurcbes; 
supplied  with  street  railways;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  fu 
with  pure  water  from  the  Passaic  River,  7  or  8  miles  distant, 
to  a  limited  extent,  engaged  in  manufactures.  Being  included 
the  hmits  of  the  jmrt  of  New  York,  it  has  no  commerce  of  its 

It  is  the  terminus  of  tlie  Morris  Canal,  connecting  it  with 
Pa.,  by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  a  large  cool  trade 
is  also  the  terminus  of  tlie  New  Jersey  Central,  the  New  York  aed 
Newark,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Northern  New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  aoJ 
the  Morris  and  Rssex  mil  ways.  Tlie  Cunaixl  Mail  Steamers,  sailltf 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  steamers  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg^  have  ikii 
docks  in  Jersey  City* 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,     In  1870  th 
lation  was  82,547. 

The  pi'ninsula   upon  which  Jersey  City  proper  stands  was 
to  Sir   William    Kieft,  Director-General   of  the  Dutch   West 
Company,  in   1638,  but  it  was  used  abno^t  exclusively  for  far 
purposes  until  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century.     It  was  k; 
as  Paulus  Hook,     In  1802,  there  were  hut  13  j>crsons  living  on 
peninsula,  and  but  one  house  and  its  outbuildings  on  the  site  of  tlift 
present  city.     In  1 804,  the  place  was  laid  out  in  blocks.     In  18: 
the  "  city  of  Jersey*'  was  incorporated,  with  a  board  of  select-i 
and  in  1838,  the  place  was  reincorporated  as  Jersey  City,     In  1 
its  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  include  Hoboken^  Hudson  Ci^, 
the  neighboring  towns. 
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PATERSOxV, 

The  third  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Passaic  ooiinty,  New 
sey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  imnietliately  belo#| 
falls  of  that  stream,  13  miles  north  of  Newark,  and  17  miles 
west  of  New  York,     Although  the  third  city  in  population,  it  vs\ 
second  in  importance,  in  con,^Hjuence  of  its  manufactures.    The 
IS  well  laid  out,  and  is  handsome  in  appearance.     The  streets] 
straight,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.     There  are  many 
dwellings  in  the  private  portions,  the  city  being  a  favorite  pla«^] 
residence  with  persons  doing  business  lu  New  York,     The 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  is  very  beautiful,  and  attracts  many 
tore. 
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FALLS   OF  PASSAIC   AT   PATERHON. 

orris  Canal  furnishes  water  transpr»rt«tion  to  the  awan,  and 
Erie  and  other  railways  afford  conmnioiaitian  with  all  parts  of 
UniaD*  The  Passaic  has  liere  a  total  deaoent  of  72  feet,  and  a 
lendicular  fall  of  50  feet*  This  aflortls  an  immense  watcr-pnver, 
rfi  has  been  improved  by  a  dam  and  canals.  The  power  thus 
ilied  by  the  falls  turns  many  factories,  so  vend  of  which  oet»upy 
nsive  buildings  of  stone.  There  are  over  20  e,stuhl]shraents  in 
icity,  including  the  largest  silk  works  in  the  United  States.  Silks, 
)n  goods,  machinery,  locomotives,  guns,  paper,  carriages,  steam 
na,  etc.,  are  extensively  produced  here. 

ke  city  contains  a  number  of  excellent  public  schools,  about  16 
thesi  and  is  sujjplied  with  water  from  the  Passaic.  It  is  governed 
■  Mayor  and  Council,  elected  by  the  people.  In  1870  the  popu- 
D  was  35,582. 

terson  was  laid  out  in  1791,  by  an  incorporated  company,  ]>os- 
a  capital  of  ^1,000,000.     Their  object  was  in  use  the  falls  for 
m  facta  re  of  cotton  cloth,  but  this  being  found  premature  was 
eil.     In  1860  the  population  was  19,5H6. 
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ELIZABETH,  | 

Tlie  fifth  city  in  tho  State,  \b  situated  in  Union  county,  15  miM^s  M-aii- 
southwest  of  New  York,  and  5  miles  south  by  west  of  Newark.  It 
is  pleasantly  located  on  elevated  ground,  aud  is  one  of  the  handsomcftl 
cities  in  the  State.  It  is  mainly  taken  np  with  frame  cottjigca  miJ 
villas,  but  brown  stone  and  brick  are  now  eoniing  into  general  use. 
Street  railways  connect  its  vartoua  parts,  and  the  New  Jet^y  and 
New  Jersey  Central  Railways  intersect  each  9ther  here,  and  conuect 
it  with  New  York  and  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  contains 
several  large  manufactories,  ta  number  of  handsome  buildings  devote*! 
to  busiDess,  and  over  20  churches,  some  of  which  are  very  haudsoino. 
Lai^c  numbers  of  persons  doing  business  in  New  York  reside  here. 
Its  public  schools  are  noted  for  their  excellenee.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas;  is  supplied  with  water;  aud  is  provided  with  an  efficient  police 
force,  and  a  steam  lire  department*  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and 
Council,  elected  by  the  people.  In  1870  the  |x»piihition  was  20,838. 
Elizabetli  was  settled  in  1655,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital 
and  chief  town  of  the  Colony  and  State.  It  has  always  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  towns  in  the  Union. 

CAMDEN, 

The  sixth  city  of  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlw 
Delaware  River,  in  Camden  county,  immediately  opposite  the  ciij  ^ 
of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  4  strain  fer- 
ries. It  is  32  miles  south-southwest  of  Trenton.  It  is  located  iu* 
large  plain,  and  is  regularly  laid  otf.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
some  handsome  residences  and  commercial  buildings.  It  owes  it* 
importance  to  its  powerful  neighbor,  Piiiladelphia.  It  contains  soJtic 
extensive  manufacturing  estublishmcnts,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Camden  and  Am  boy,  New  Jersey  Southern,  and  West  Jersey  w'^* 
ways.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  ;  is  supplied  with  water  j  and  has  astcarft 
fire  department,  and  an  effective  police  force.  Its  pulilic  schools  w* 
good  and  numen>us,  and  it  contains  one  or  two  literary  institutioni*- 
It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  chosen  by  the  people.  I^ 
1870,  tiic  population  was  20,045. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1831. 

The  other  important  towns  of  the  State  are  New  Brunswick,  on  ^^^ 
Raritan  Eiver;  llah way,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Elizabetl>; 
Burlington,  on  the  Dclawaro  Rtvcr,  below  Trenton  ;  and  Orange,  n«»' 
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^k.     Long  Branch,  m  Monmouth  county,  and  Atlantic  City,  in 
itic  county,  on  the  sea  shore,  and   Cape   May,  in    Cape  May 
inty,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  arc   among  the  most 
ionable  watering  places  in  the  Union, 


THE   BAT  ILK   OF   TRENTON. 

summer  and  fftll  of  177G  wfts  ihe  most  gloomy  period  of  the  American 
)a.  General  Wnaliingtan  had  been  obliged  lo  rctreiil  from  Long  Island  to 
'ork,  thence  over  Uie  Hudson  U*  New  Jcrbt)\  and  tbrougli  New  Jersey  to 
isylvania,  vigorously  pursued  by  au  enemy  flushed  with  a  ttenea  of  success, 
retreat  through  New  Jersey  was  ntteiided  with  drcum stances  of  a  painful 
tiying'  Daturc,  Washington's  army,  which  had  consisted  of  30,000  men, 
now  dinuoiibed  lo  scarcely  3000,  and  these  were  without  supplies^  without 
and  many  of  them  without  shoes  or  comfortable  clothing.  Their  fo<it.<^tep& 
»taiacd  wItU  blood  as  they  fled  before  the  eaemj'.  The  aflairs  of  the  Ame- 
teemed  in  siic]»  a  desperate  condition,  that  tliosc  who  had  been  most  con- 
of  Bucccs*,  began  despairingly  to  give  up  all  for  lost.  Many  AmericaQB 
the  British,  and  took  protections  from  them.  In  this  season  of  general 
sncy,  the  American  Congress  recommended  to  each  of  the  States  to 
**a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation  before  God.'* 

WaslilngtOQ  saw  tl>o  necessity  of  making  a  deapcrale  effort  for  Ihe  sal- 

hi*  country.   On  the  ni<jht  of  the  2.'jth  of  December,  1770,  the  American 

recroised  lUe  Delaware,  which  was  Jliled  with  pieces  of  floating  ice,  and 

rdied  to  attack  a  division  of  Ucasians,  who  liad  advanced  lo  Trenton.     The 

had  just  risien,  as  the  tents  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight.     No  lime  wa« 

e  lost— Washington,  rising  on  his  stirrups,  waved  his  fiword  towards  the  hos- 

•nay,  and   exclaimed,  *'  TJ^ere^  my  hrai»  friendly  are  tfta  enemist  of  your 

tniry/  and  now  all  I  liave  to  aak  of  you  m,  to  romembtr  what  you  are  about  to 

f&r!    March  r 

le  troops^  animated  by  their  commander,  pressed  on  to  the  charge  ;  the  Heg- 
were  taken  by  surpriw:,  and  the  contest  was  soon  decided  ;  about  1000  were 
pris'incra,  and  40  killed^  among  whom  was  their  commander,  (a  German 
r,)  Colonel  RahL 

important  expedition,  Washington  divided  his  troops  into  three  parta. 
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which  were  lo  ftssembk  on  llie  bunks  of  lUe  Delaware,  on  the  aight  of  tlic 
of  December.    One  of  thvae  divisional  led  by  General  Irvine,  was  directea  Un 
the  Delaware  at  Uie  Trenton  ferry,  and  secure  the  bridge  below  the  town, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  port  of  the  enemy  by  Uiat  road.     Another  dii 
led  by  General  Cadwalladcr,  was  to  cross  over  at  Bristol,  and  carry  the 
Burlington.     The  third,  which  was  the  principal  division,  and  consisted  of  i 
2400  Contmental  tro<vpa,  couunanded  by  General  Washington  in  person,  Wi 
croas  at  M'Konkey^a  ferry,   about  nine   miles  above  Trenton,   and  to 
against  the  enemy  posted  at  that  town.      The  night  fixed  on  for  the 
prise  was  aevcrly  cold.     \  stonu  of  snow^  mingled  with  hail  an<l  rain,  fe 
great  quantities ;  and  so  ranch  ice  was  made  in  the  river,  that  the  artillcrv 
not  be  got  over  until  three  o'clock ;  and  before  the  troops  could  take  up  i 
line  of  march  it  was  nearly  four.     The  general,  who  had  hoped  lo  throw 
all  over  by  twelve  o'clock,  now  despaired  of  surprising  Ih©  town  ;  but  knc 
that  he  could  not  repass  the  river  without  bfing  discovered  and  Vmrassod,  tei 
tcrmined,  at  all  events,  to  push  forward,     lie  accordingly  formed  his  detochi 
Into  two  divisions,  one  of  whicli  was  to  march  by  the  lower  or  river  road, 
other,  by  the  upper  or  Pennington  road.     As  Ihe  distance  to  Trenton  by 
two  roads  was  nearly  the  same,  the  general,  supposing  that  his  two  diriii^ 
would  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  about  the  same  time,  ordered  each^ 
them,  immediately  on  forcing  the  outguards,  to  push  directly  Into  the  town, 
they  migiiL  charge  tlie  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.    The  upper  dirid^ 
accompanied  by  the  general  himself,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  advanced  port  i 
actly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  immediately  drove  in  the  outguards.     In  three 
utes,  a  firing  from  the  division  that  Jmd  taken  the  river  road,  gave  notice  to 
general  of  ha  arrival.     Colonel  Rahl,  a  very  gallant  Ilessian  officer,  who 
manded  in  Trenton,  soon  formed  his  main  bmly,  lo  meet  the  assailants 
the  commencement  of  the  action  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     Hit 
once  confused  and  hard  pressed,  and  having  already  lost  their  artillery, 
to  file  off  l>y  a  road  on  the  righl,  leading  to  Princeton  ;  but  General  WnshiB 
perceiving  their  inleniion,  threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  front,  whidi  U 
cepted  and  assailed  them.     Finding  thcmBelves  surrounded,    they   laid  ii 
their  arms.     About  20  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ;  and  009,  including  of 
surrendered  tiiemselves  prisoners  of  war.     The  number  of  prisoners  wjii 
increased  to  about  1000,  by  the  additional  ai])iurc  of  those  who  had  coot 
themselves  in  houses.     Six  field  pieces,  and  a  1000  stand  of  small  arm*, 
also  taken.     Of  ihe  AmericJins,  two  privates  only  were  killed  ;  two  were  fr 
to  death  ;  one  officer  and  three  or  four  privates  were  w  ouuded.     General  If 
being  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the  Delaware,  the  hiwer  road  towl 
Bordentown  remained  open :  and  about  TjOO  of  the  enemy,  stationed  in  the 
en<l  of  Trenton,  crossing  over  the  bridge  in  tiic  commenccinent  of  the  act 
marched  down  the  river  to  Bordentown.     General  Cadwallader  was  preTM 
by  the  same  cause  from  attacking  the  post  at  Burlington.     This  well  JuJg(vt 
auecessful  enterprise,  revived  the  depressed  spirits  of  tiie  colonists,  and  pmdiH 
an  immediate  and  happy  effect  in  recruiting  the  American  army. 


THE    MURDKU    OF    Tn?J    REV.    JAMES    CALDWELL 

The  next  aummer,  in  June,  Knyphauaen  made  hia  sadden  and  appfli 
objectless  inrtmd  into  New  Jersey.     On  the  night  of  the  24th,  Mr.  CaV 
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use,  but  was  wakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  news  of  the  ap- 
€tteniy.  Mounting  his  horse  in  haste,  he  started  for  headquarters 
rniAlion.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dlBiancc,  however,  when 
Rvo  dcrious  fears  for  his  wife  and  family  that  he  had  left  behind, 
^hcn  she  bade  him  good  bye,  told  him  that  she  had  no  apprehtn- 
owii  safety,  for  the  enemy,  she  said,  would  not  harm  her  and  Jter 
He  had  often  left  them  in  a  gimilar  way  before,  and  always  fovmd 
his  return,  but  now  he  was  op]>rc'sa.ed  with  unusual  anxiety^  and, 
in  vain  to  shalce  it  off,  turned  hia  horse  and  galloped  back.  As  he 
door,  his  wife  came  out  to  inquire  what  he  wanted.  He  told  her 
d  her  and  the  children  to  accompany  him  to  camp,  for  he  felt  very 
leAving  them  behind.  But  she,  knowing  they  would  enciimbfr  hia 
allied  at  his  fears,  saying  there  was  no  danijer  at  all,  and  declined 
ve  the  house.  In  the  meantime  she  went  in  and  brouglit  from  the 
,e  a  warm  cup  of  coffee.  While  he  sat  on  his  horse  drinking  it,  the 
In  sight.  Handing  back  the  cup,  and  flinging  her  a  hasty  farewell* 
ng  her  to  the  care  and  mercy  of  the  God  in  whom  they  both  trusted, 
apnrs  into  his  horse  and  dasiied  away. 

^  been  gone  long  before  she  had  cause  to  regret  that  she  had  not 

entreaties,  for  columns  of  pmoke  rising  in  the  distance— the  screams 

jOmen  and  children  running  through  the  streets,  told  her  that  the 

d,  and  murder  and  devastation  were  marking  their  passage. 

t  she  was  surrounded  with  deadly  perils,  but  calm  as  became 

hero  as  well  as  clergyman,  she  took  her  infant  and  retired  into  a 

to  commit  herself  and  children  in  prayer  to  God.    Ari.sing  from  her 

e  sat  down  upon  tlie  bed,  and  was  pondering  on  her  desolate  condi- 

B  maid,  who  bad  accompanied  her  with  the  other  children,  stepi>ed 

r  to  look  out.     As  she  did  bo,. she  saw  a  **  red  coat "  jump  over  the 

yard.     Alanned,  she  turned  quickly  and  told  Mrs.  Culdwell.     The 

\  onco  that  evil  was  intended  her,  and  arose  from  the  bed  either  to 

n's  actions  or  to  pass  out  of  the  rtKmi,  Avhcn  the  villain  caught  a 

it  through  the  window.     He  knew  lier  at  a  glance,  and,  having 

oee  to  kill  her,  he  ruised  his  musket  and  fired  at  her  through  tho 

a  the  fell  amid  her  terrified  children,  jnerced  by  two  balls.     In  the 

alarm  and  crtii fusion  that  fullowed,  the  torch  was  applied  to  tlie 

on  the  little  par^nage  was  wrapped  in  flamea.     It  was  with  great 

some  of  the  neighbors,  wliom  the  maid  informed  of  the  murder, 

to  drag  tlie  body  out  of  the  burning  building.     But*  having  ac- 

lift,  they  were  compelled  to  flee,  leaving  It  exposed  in  the  hot  sun 

Btrect,  where  it  lay  for  hours  nvith  no  one  humane  enough  to  throw 

er  the  pale  and  ghastly  face.     At  length  some  of  her  friends  ob- 

laioii  from  the  enemy  to  remove  It  into  the  only  house  leil;  standing 

U  was  at  the  '*  Short  Hills,"  witli  the  army,  while  this  murderrms 
ng  enacted  at  hia  quiet  home.  That  evening  |>assing  by  chance  two 
^ere  talking  in  whispera,  he  heard  the  name  of  '*  Mrs.  Caldwell  •' 

or  three  limes.     Suspecllng  at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  be 

fhal  thf^y  were  talking  about— if  anything  had  happened  to  Mr». 
Iipy  al  fin«t  hesitrtled  to  reply,  unwilling  to  break  to  him  the  painful 

ut  ho  Lcfloughl  them  so  eorneslly  to  let  him  know  the  worst  that 
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they  finally  told  blm  fill.  The  good  man  staggered  like  a  smitten  ox  under  tXtt 
sudden  blow,  and  turned  pale  as  death.  Rallying,  however,  he  murmared  a 
broken  prayer  and  tiirnrd  away  to  weep  alone.  That  was  a  painful  niglil  lo  lUc 
nohle  patriot,  for  nnt  only  did  he  mourn  deeply  over  the  tragical  end  of  bis  wife,  | 
ivliom  he  loved  tenderly,  but  ho  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting  his  or-  j 
phaned  children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant — uow  In  possession  of  the  cucmy.  j 
In  the  morning  he  procured  a  flag  of  truce  mid  went  OTcr  lo  "  Conneclicitl  | 
Farms.'*  The  quiet  little  village  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  with  only  here 
and  Ihcre  a  solitary  building  standing  as  monuments  lo  mark  the  desolation, 
one  of  these  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  his  wile,  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
grouped  his  weejiing  ciiildrtn. 

The  enemy,  after  burning  Connecticut  Farms,  kept  on  towards  Spring^ 
wi»h  the  intention  of  committing  tbe  same  barbarous  cruelties  there.  Mr.  CalJ- 
well,  after  seeing  his  wife  buried  and  his  children  placed  in  the  care  of  onoof  hii 
parishitiners,  hastened  forward  to  join  thu  army.  At  Springfield,  a  sharp  en- 
gagement took  place  between  Ibe  enemy  and  the  American  troops,  and  llnHigh 
the  former  were  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  it  was  not  till  Ihey  had  burned 
the  village  lo  the  ground.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  see- 
ing the  fire  of  one  of  the  companies  slackening  for  want  of  wadding,  he  gnllnpf^l 
to  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house  near  by,  and,  rushing  in,  ran  from  pew  to 
pew,  filling  ills  arms  with  lijnin  Iwoks.  Hftstening  back  with  these  into  tb» 
battle^  lie  scattered  them  about  in  every  direction,  saying,  as  he  pitched  f>Qe  ^^ 
and  another  there,  ^'Now,  put  Watla  into  them,  boys."  With  a  hangh  ami  i 
cheer,  they  pulled  out  the  leaves,  and  ramming  home  the  charges  did  give  lh« 
British  Watts  wUh  a  will. 

The  next  year  lids  pntriolic,  gifted  man  met  the  tragical  fate  of  his  wife,  W^ 
sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  with  his  blood. 

New  Jersey  remained  comparaiively  tranquil  after  the  raid  of  KnyphfltwOt 
and  flags  of  truce  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  to  New  York,  and  onl?  sol- 
diers enough  were  left  in  the  State  to  act  as  sentinels  at  main  points,  Al  tlui 
lime  there  lived  in  New  York  a  family  by  the  name  of  Murray,  who  hsil  H** 
lives  residing  in  EUzabetbtow^n,  and  who  were  much  beloved  by  the  peopk  ifl 
the  vicinity  for  their  kindness  to  Jersey  prisoners  confined  in  the  city.  (Hjeof 
the  family,  Miss  Murray,  wishing  to  visit  EllKftbethlown,  came  to  Elirabctlt»o*u 
Point  on  the  24th  of  Novemlx^r,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  Mr.  Caldwell  went  do^ 
in  a  carriage  to  meet  her,  and  accompany  her  lo  the  town.  The  dclnjls  of  tbe 
events  that  followed,  I  will  let  Dr.  Murray  tell  in  his  own  language.  "A  3^o*7 
was  kept  up  at  that  time  at  the  fort.  Tying  his  horse  outside  the  set>Uncl,  Mr. 
Caldwell  proceeded  to  the  wharf,  and  taking  with  him  Miss  Murray,  pi  i 
in  his  carriage,  and  then  returned  to  tbe  boat  for  a  small  bundle  that  b'  I 
her.  Thus  he  passed  three  times  the  man  who  was  keeping  guard,  Willi  i 
small  package  he  was  returning  a  second  time  to  his  carriage,  when  the  fpTi^i^T'i 
ordered  him  to  stop,  thinking,  probably,  that  there  was  something  conir 
the  bundle.  He  replied  that  the  bundle  belonged  to  the  young  lady  In  i 
riage.  The  sentinel  said  t!iat  It  must  be  examined.  Mr,  Caldwell  turned  quickly 
abotit  to  carry  it  back  to  Ihe  boat,  that  it  might  be  opened  there,  when  lliff***' 
ball  Btnick  him  Tbe  captain  of  tbe  guard,  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  lookro 
aroimd,  and  saw  Mr  raldwell  staggering  before  him.  He  ran  and  can?ht  bsn» 
in  his  tirnia  and  laid  him  on  tbe  ground,  and  without  speaking  a  word  he  *lis<>*' 
instantly  expired,  the  ball  having  passed  through  hia  heart. 
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man  who  shot  him  was  James  MoTgtLn^  belonging  to  the  Jcr&«y  militia— 
by  birth,  aud  a  iimn  of  the  most  debaseO  nnd  proflignle  cbamcler. 
IwAys  drank  when  he  couid  be;  and  liquor  turned  lam  into  a  savage, 
ily  resided  near  a  well  in  Eltzabethtown^  into  which  a  child  of  lilt;  fell  one 
I  was  drowned,  When  he  returned,  he  found  hla  child  dend,  and  taking 
I  mroM  be  bent  Iho  broken-hearted  mother  with  the  dead  body  of  her  own 
lit  her  cries  broaglit  w>mc  of  the  nelghlxirs  to  her  rescue." 
Iher  Morgan  was  on  duly  as  a  sentinel  when  he  shot  Caldwell  is  nt  least 
RmbW.  It  is  said  tlmt  on  his  trial  it  was  proved  that  he  had  just  been  rc- 
r  l>Hrert*nt  motives  are  assigned  for  the  murder.  Some  say  that  3Iorgan 
becttust?  he  had  not  received  his  reijular  wages,  and,  inasjuuch  aa 
as  commissmry,  Biip[>nsed  "ho  was  responsiljle  for  the  neglect;" 
again,  say  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  British,  oi  Tories.  Whatever  the 
tni^hi  have  been  that  Influenced  him,  he  wa*,  alter  a  fair  trial,  convicted 
etj  and  hung  the  next  January.  The  body  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  placed 
Btraw  in  tJie  bottom  of  a  wagon,  and  taken  up  to  town,  and  the  next 
buried. 


A    MITTINY    IX    THE    CONTIXENTAL   ARMY. 

situation  of  General  Washington  was  often,  during  the  war,  embarrassing, 
it  of  proper  supplies  for  the  army.  It  was  peciiUurly  so  wliilo  at  ^Inms- 
Jn  17dO,  where  he  had  encamped  during  the  winter.  The  ct)ld  wua  un- 
duly severe,  and  the  array  suffered  extremely.  The  following  account  of 
te  of  the  American  army  is  taken  from  '^Grimshaw's  History  of  the  United 


le  distress  suffered  by  the  American  army  did  not  arrive  at  its  highest  pitch 
present  season.     The  officers  of  the  Jersey  line  now  addressed  a  memo- 
their  State  Legislature,  complaining,  that  four  mnutlis'  pay  for  a  private 
not  procure  for  his  family  a  Biugle  bunliel  of  wheat;  that  the  pay  of  a 
FOuld  not  purchase  oats  for  his  horse ;  and  that  a  common  laborer  re- 
times as  much  as  an  American  officer.     They  urged,  that  unkss  an 
tiate  remetly  was  provided,  the  total  diAsolutiou  of  their  line  was  inevitable  j 
^QCladed  by  saying,  that  their  pay  should  be  realized,  either  by  ^lexican 
or  something  equivalent.     Nor  was  the  insufficieucy  of  their  support  the 
lolive  to  ctnnplaint.     Other  causes  of  discontent  prevailed.     The  original 
a  continental  army,  to  be  raised,  paid,  and  regulated  upon  an  equal  and 
principle,  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  exchanged  for  that  of  Stale  cs- 
inienta ;  a  pernicious  measure,  partly  originating  from  necessity,  because 
crt-dil  was  not  quite  so  much  depreciate  J  as  conliuental,     Some  States, 
ftbcir  5upcri(*r  ability,  furnished  their  troops  not  only  with  clothing,  but 
kuy  articles  of  convenience.    Others  supplied  them  with  meru  necessaries ; 
r»  from  their  particular  situation,  could  give  little  or  perhaps  nothing. 
and  men,  In  a  routine  of  duty,  daily  intermixed  and  made  compari- 
tB£  who  Cared  wor«e  than  others  were  diesatisfied  with  a  service  that 
suoli   iujtirioua  di&tinciions.     Mutiny  began  to  spread,  and  at  length 
liiieri  at  Fort  Schuyler.     Thirty-one  privates  of  the  gar- 
Th«y  wi*r«*  <iverUken,  and  13  of  their  number  instantly 
rucntsof  Connecticut  troops  mutinied,  and 
Ji  *me,  or  gain  subsistence  by  the  bayonet. 
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Their  officers  reasoned  with  tUem,  ^od  used  every  argument  thut  ooiild  in 

theSr  passions  or  lUeir  pride.     TUey  at  first  answered,  *■  Out  siLfferiag^s  art 
great,  we  want  present  relief;'  but  military  feelings  were,  in  the  end, 
phiint ;  after  imic!i  expnstulalicm,  they  reitimed  to  the  encampment. 

**  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  British  commander  would  not  lose  so  & 
able  an  opportvmitj  of  severing  the  discontented  from  their  conipuniotis^ 
attracting  them  to  Jiisovvn  silandard,    lie  circulated  a  printed  paper  in  the  A: 
can  camp  ;  tending  to  lieighlen  llie  disorders  by  cxag-ge ration,  and  create  d 
by  promises  of  Ixjuuty  and  caresses.     But,  so  great  was  the  firmness  of  t 
diery,  and  so  strong  their  attachment  to  tlieir  country,  that  on  the  arrival  ofj 
a  scanty  sup|)ly  of  meat,  for  tlieir  immediate  subsistence,  military  duty 
cheerfully  performed,  and  the  rolls  were  seldom  dishonored  by  desertion. 

*'Thc  ncci'Ssitics  of  the  American  army  gi'ew  so  pressing  that  Washingt 
constrained  to  call  un  Uie  mai^iiHrutes  of  the  adjacent  counties  for  bpecttieU 
titles  xil'  provisions,  to  be  supplied  in  a  givf-n  nuniUcr  of  drivs  ;  and  was 
even  la  send  out  detachments  to  collect  subsisti-nce  at  the  point  of  tin 
Even  this  expedient  at  length  failed;  the  cnuniry  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
being  soon  exhausted.     His  sikiation  was  pamfully  embarrassing.     The 
looked  to  him  for  provisions  ;  the  inlmbitanta  for  protection.     To  supply  llio 
and  not  offi'ud  the  olher,.  seemed  impotisiblc.     To  ]ire&erve  order  and  so 
lion,  in  an  army  of  republicans^  even  when  well  fed,  regularly  p^d.  aod 
fnrtably  clothi^d,  is  not  an  cas}'  task  ;  btit  to  ret:iin  them  in  service,  and 
them  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  when  wanting  not  only  the  comforts  bat 
tlie  necessaries  of  life,  nxiuires  such  address  and  abilities  as  are  rarely  fo 
human  nature.     These  were,  however,  conUiined  in  Wasliington.     He  not 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  but  opposed  those  difiiculties  with  so  mncli 
us  to  command  the  approbation  of  both  soldiers  and  people. 

"  To  obviate  these  evils,  Congress  sent  a  committee  of  its  own  members 
encampment  of  the  main  army.     They  confirmed  the  representations  prert 
made  of  the  distresses  and  the  disorders  xuiiting  from  commissari&l  mism 
ment,  wliieh  everywhere  prevailed.     In  particular,  they  stated  Uial  the 
army  was  unpaid  for  five  months  ;  that  it  seldom  had  more  timn  six  dftji* 
vision  in  advance ;  and  was  un  dilTerent  occasions,  for  several  Buccessire 
without  meat ;  tliat  the  horses  were  destitute  of  forage  ;  that  the  medical  d 
ment  had  no  sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kiad; 
every  department  was  williout  money  and  without  credit;  and  that  the 
of  the  soldiers,  worn  down  by  the  pressure  of  complicated  suft'erings,  was 
point  of  being  exhausted. 

'*  Misfortunes,  from  every  quarter,  were  at  this  time  pouring  in  upon  tW 
United  States.  But  they  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  ^ 
etrength  from  the  pressure  of  calamities.  When  Congress  could  obtain  n«il»«r 
money  nor  credit  for  t!io  subsisteifce  of  their  army,  the  inhabitants  of  PuiliMlilpW* 
gave  $300,000  to  procure  a  supply  of  necessary  provisions  for  the  snfNflS 
troops ;  and  the  ladies  of  that  city,  at  the  same  time,  contributed  largely  l^' *i»«^^ 
imraediaJe  relief.  Their  example  was  generally  followed.  The  palrlotio  ft««t 
which  blaxcd  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  rekindled.  The  diffrt«a* 
States  were  ardently  excHed  ;  and  it  was  arranged  tJiat  the  regaUr  anuy  sImJbW 
be  raised  to  35,(KK)  efTectivc  men," 
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46,tM)0  Square  Miles. 

■!i  in  ls(K>, 2,900,115 

.1  in  1870, 3,519.tH)l 


[B  State  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  original  merabers  of  the 
^njon,  lies  between  39"^  43'  and  4*2*^  15'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
I**  42'  and  80**  35'  \\\  longitude.  Its  extrcrao  length  is  about  310 
liles,  and  its  extreme  widtli,  from  norti]  to  south,  about  IGO  miles. 
I  is  boaDde<l  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  i*ast 
Y  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  \%  separated  by  the 
Delaware  River,  on  the  soutli  by  Delaware,  "Maryland,  and  AVest 

jinia,  and  on  the  west  by  West  Virginia  and  Ohio, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

;No  State  iu  the  Union  presents  a  grexUer  variety  of  f^urface  than 

^ylvatiia.     Tiiough  they  do  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation  (sel- 

aiiove  2000  feet),  its  mountains  spread  over  about  one-fourth  of 

in  parallel  ridges,  in  a  direction  generally  from  northeast  to 

ivrest,  and  oecupy  the  southern,  central,  and   eastern   counties, 

rh  all  forming  parts  of  the  great  Appalaeliian  chain,  they  are 

by  various  local  appellations.     Commencing  below  Easton, 

le  Delaware,  we  have  the  South  Mountain;  then  in  ortler,  pro- 

ing  west  or  northwest,  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  Mountains  (both 

ing   the   StiUe   from  New  Jersey,  and   passing  southwest    into 

land),  and  the  Broad  Mountain,  which  lies  south  of  the  North 

laeh  of  the  Susquehanna.     We  now  cross  the  river  just  mentioned, 

it  itill  hAVO  With  ua  the  Broad  Moimtain,  under  the  name  of  the 

pouising  which,  we  come  upon  another  ridge,  lying  mostly 

'  An 
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BOiith  of  the  Juniata  River,  known  as  Sideling  Hill  j  which  h  suc- 
ceeded ill  turo  by  the  Allegliany  Mountains  proper,  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Miasissippi  Valley.  De* 
scending  the  very  gradual  Ohio  slope,  we  cross  two  inferior  batmii- 
dcfiiied  chains,  known  as  Laurel  and  Chestnut  Ridges.  As  before 
stated,  these  mountains  do  not  ri&o  to  a  great  height  j  the  South  Moun- 
tain is  within  1000,  and  the  Blue  Mountain  within  1500  fQct,  Bnwd 
MntHitain  is  said  to  rise  higher  above  its  immediate  ba.se  than  llie 
Alleirlianv  ranjio,  bat  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  elevation  above  tlic 
sea.  These  different  ridges  are  separated  by  valleys,  now  eontracted 
within  narrow  limits,  and  now  spreading  out  to  a  width  of  from  1ft 
to  30  miles,  Tlie  entire  belt  in  Pennsylvania  spreads  over  a  sjttfle 
of  200  miles — the  greatest  breadth  the  Alleghany  range  attains  in  its 
whole  conrse  from  Maine  to  Alabama.  In  the  northern  part  of  ike 
State  the  mountains  become  high  and  rugged  hills;  ^|ie  west  is  ala 
hilly,  and  the  southeast  and  northwest  motlerately  8e,  but  occasionally 
level.  Tlie  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  cutting  thdrway 
throngli  tlie  table-land,  present  sometimes  precljjitous  shores  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  many  valleys  bear  evident  marks  of  their 
having  been  formed  by  running  water."  * 

21w  Delaware.  River  washes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  State,  anH  fur- 
]iishes  the  principal  means  of  access  to  the  sea.  The  city  of  Philmiel- 
phia,  the  second  in  sine  in  the  Union,  is  situated  on  this  stream,  about 
40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay. 

The  tSusqitehunna  is  the  principal  river  of  the  State.  It  is  forniwl 
by  two  branches,  the  eastern  rising  in  Otsego  Lake,  in  central  New 
York,  and  the  western  in  western  Pennsylvania.  They  unite  and 
form  the  main  stream  at  Northumberland,  60  miles  above  Harri.^ 
burg.  Tlien  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  it  enters  the  Stat* 
of  Maryland,  and  empties  into  Chesajieake  Bay.  The  East,  whidi  is 
also  callcil  the  Nortbj  Bninch  is  250  miles  long,  and  the  \Ve«t  Braru'li 
200  miles.  The  icngtti  of  the  main  stream  is  about  150  mih^.  T^^ 
all  flow  through  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  which  13  »1^ 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  A  series  of  canals  extends  from  the  nioutI> 
of  the  river  to  Northumberland,  and  the  navigation  of  its  bnuifH^^ 
improved  in  several  places.  The  princijwl  tributary  of  the  Susq"*-*" 
hanna  is  the  Juniata,  which  enters  it  above  Harrisbui^,  and  which  i* 
famous  for  ita  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 


*  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  1453. 
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^ihany  Eiver  is  the  principal  stream  in  the  western  part  of 

It  rises  in  Potter  county,  and  flows  northward  into  New- 
er wbicli  it  sweeps  back  into  Fennsylvaiiia,  and  pursuing  a 
£rly  course,  unites  at  Pittsburg  witli  the  Monongaliela  (wliioh 
Kn  Virginia  and  flows  northward  to  Pittsburg),  and  forms 
,  It  is  navigable  for  small  sUninicrB  for  about  200  miles 
;t8burg..    The  Ohio  lies  in  this  State  for  the  tirst  fifty  miles 


Wyl 


ffk'ilt  is  a  beautiful  river  in  the  e^istern  part  of  the  State. 

f'lto  the  Delaware  at  Piiihidclphia,  and  supplies  that  city 
ater.     The  Leliigh  flows  into  the  Delaware  at  Easton. 
,  already  described  in  another  chajiter^  is  the  only  lake 
State.     It  washes  the  northwest  part  of  Pennsylvania  for 
les, 


'Ivania  stands  first 


MINERALS, 
among  the 


United  States  in  the  abun- 


coal  and  iron.     Though  not  possessing  a  great  variety 
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THE  SCHUYLKILL   ABOVE   PHILABELPHIX. 


of  rare  minerals,  and  none  of  the  precious  metals,  she  has  tho- 
liave  made  Eugland  the  wealthiest  and  mo«t  powerful  nation 
globe,  while  Sjmin  and  Portugal,  with  their  gold,  silver,  and  d 
mines,  have  become  jxior  in  national  wealth,  and  have  sunk  to  a 
degree  of  political  influence.  Owing  no  doubt  to  her  homelVr 
useful  minerals^  Pennsylvania  has  advanced,  between  1840  and  1 
in  a  greater  ratio  in  population  than  even  the  Empire  State 
York),  or  that  vigorous  and  youtliful  giant  of  the  West,  Ohio. 
vast  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  lie  mostly  between  the 
ware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Lehigh 
Sehuylkill,  and  Lackawana,  In  1854  this  region  sent  to  markl^ 
5,919,555  tons  of  coal ;  in  1864,  the  product  had  increased  to  10,oH* 
926.  Nearly  half  of  this  came  from  Schuylltill  county.  At  Bio* 
burg,  in  Tioga  county,  and  in  Clinton  county,  are  mines  of  bitumiuo® 
coal,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Newcastle  coal  of  Eof* 
land;  while  the  region  around  Pittsburg,  the  commenoement  of th* 
coal  field  of  the  Missiasippi  Valley,  abounds  in  coal  of  the  same  kittii 
but  little  inferior  in  purity.  Cannel  coal  of  fine  quality  is  found  io 
Beaver  county.  The  bituminous  coal  mined  in  western  Pennsvlvania, 
in   1864,  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  tons.     Petroleum  abounds  in 
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ern  jtart  of  the  Stale,  The  best  evitlences  of  the  quantity  and 
oe  of  the  iron  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact,  accortliog  to  tlie 
rejiort  of  1850,  that  nearly  hatr  of  tlie  pi^',  oLst,  and  wrought 
anufat'turecl  in  the  Union  was  from  hur  for;fes  anti  funiucea. 
te  also  abounds  in  lime,  marble,  slate,  and  stones  suitable  for 
ng.  Marble  h  ]mrticularly  abundant  in  Chestor  and  ^lont- 
i  counties.  The  most  important  ccipper  mines  in  PeniLSvlvania 
t]ie  same  counties.  Zinc  is  mined  in  the  vifinity  of  lJ*lhlehem, 
ago  in  Bnokd  county,  and  leatl  in  Chester  and  Montgomery 
icSr  A  hvd  of  this  mineral,  of  irreat  riehness,  i.s  reported  to  have 
Jiscovered  re<^^ntly  in  Blair  cf)uiily.  Chromium  owtirs  in  Ches- 
id  I^ancaster  counties.  Scatteretl  over  the  State  are  some  of  the 
ing  minerals :  titanium^  plujnbago,  magnetic  iron  ore,  iron 
3,  magnesia,  talc,  asbestos,  bnrytes,  zircon,  tourmabn,  marl,  etc. 
^riogs  exist  on  the  Monongahela,  Kiskeniinitas,  and  Beaver 
^  nnd  in  other  jjarts  of  tlie  State.  Nearly  l*2,OOD/tOO  bushels 
t  were  manufactured  here  in  18G0.  Nitre  or  sahpctre  has  re- 
beefi  discovered  in  an  extensive  dejwsit,  and  of  grc^t  richufsa. 
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ill  the  central  part  of  the  State.     There  are  several  medicinal  spi 
generally  chalybeate,  the  most  notal  of  which  are  Be<iroi\l,  in 
county  of  the  same  name;  York,  In  Adams  county  ;  Doubhng 
in  Cumberland  ;  Yellow  Springs,  in  Chester ;  and  Ephrata^  in 
caster  county."  * 

CLIMATE. 

The  southern  and  eastern  jjortions  of  Pennsylvania  have  a 
climate  than  the  western  part.       In  the  latter,  the  winters  ai 
and  severe.     The  summers  are  very  hot  all  over  the  State,  and 
parts  are  liable  to  sudden  clianges  from  heat  to  cold.     The  sprii 
comes  early  in  the  southern  counties,  but  is  late  in  the  others, 
whole  the  State  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Union. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  soil  of  the  State  is  gootl.     That  of  the  111 
fltone  regions,  and  along  the  river  valleys  is  excellent,  and  there 
some  fine  lands  in  tiie  mountain  valleys.     Pennsylvania  is  h 
engaged  in  agriculture,  being  one  of  the  first  States  in  theUi 
with  respect  to  its  productions.    The  system  of  farming  13  enlight 
and  progressive,  and  the  people  are  amongst  the  most  industrious! 
the  workL 

In  1870  there  were  11, .515,965  acres  of  iraprovetl  land  in  the 
and  5,740,864  acres  of  unimproved  land.     The  remainder  cif  tliei 
cultural  wealth  of  the  State  for  the  same  year  was  as  follows : 

Cash  value  of  farms .$1^043,481,582 

Value  of  funning  implements  and  machuieiy,  $3o,G5«s,10*> 

Numlier  of  horses, 40U,:Wi> 

"-           milch  cows,  700,437 

''           working  oxen,      ....,,.  3(i,04S 

sheep, 1,794,301 

**           swine,     ..,..,....  8«17.  4a 

Value  of  all  live  stock, Sllo,G47ji7> 

BuaheU  of  wheat, 19,072,9*37 

"•          rye, a,o77,»m 

'*■           Indian  com, 34,702,0(» 

'*           oats, 36,47*i,-.^^ 

"           barley, .  o::'.*  ".•  j 

'*-           Irish  potatoes, 1' 

^'  buckwheat, 

Tons  of  hay, , 1 , 

*  Lippincott'8  Gazetteer,  p.  14*54. 
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Pauncla  of  mAplo  Bugiii 

**  tobiicco,  ,,.... 

be<?swAX  and  honey, .     . 

wool, 

butter, 

Gallons  of  milk  sold, 
VsUue  of  orchaid  i>nxliicts.  . 

market  gjirdfn  [jrwlurt^ 
slaujrhtered  jiiiimals, 
forest  iJiothicts, 


J, 545,917 

6,.5*j1,7±I 

lJ4.x2«)9 
I4,411,Tli9 

$!.8l0,()ln 

S28,412,9*)3 

S2,570,370 


COMMERCE. 

returns  of  the  port  of  Pliiladdpliia  do  not  fairly  exliil>it  the 
gn  trade  of  this  State,  since  u  large  portion  of  its  commerce  piissea 
U  tht?  port  of  New  York,  Tho  railroads  and  canals  of  the 
transport  immense  quantities  of  freight  every  year,  and  the  trade 
the  S<nith  and  West,  by  the  Oliio  River,  is  enormous.  The  iVis- 
povcry  of  petrnlQ»um  iiai*  greatly  increased  the  foreign  and  doniestio 
|bnidc&  of  the  Stale.  The  cxiwrt  of  this  article  from  Philadelphia  la 
^'^''  10^005,620  gallons.     In  the  same  year  the  petroleum  trade 

_C  amounted  to  about  :gi;i,0(JO,000.  In  18<i0  the  Suite  pro- 
fbiccd  821,260,006  worth  of  coal,  which  amount  has  been  greiitly 
iDcreased  since  then.  In  1S63,  the  tonna»:e  nf  the  State  was  300,741, 
^  whicLi  94,305  was  stauu  tonnage.  In  LSGL,  the  total  impjrts  of 
jflio  State  amoimtetl  to  §l2,628,:U8,and  the  export:*  to  ^10,013,097. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Penns}dvania  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures*,  ranking  in  this 
amongst  the  most  important  States  in  the  Union,     lu  1860, 
were  21,000  establishments  in  tin?  State  devoted  to  mannfaeture.^, 
lining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  223,250  hands,  a  capital 
$189,000,000;*  consuming  raw  material  wortli  If  145,300,000,  and 
sMing  au  annual  prtHluct  of  $285,500,000.     There  were  151  cotton 
ills,  employing  a  capital  of  S^,253,<J40,  and  5350  male  and   7370 
lale  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  Sf>,732,275,  paying  $2,- 
1,912  for  labor,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $11,759,000, 
?re  were   447   woollen   factories,  employing   6682    male  and   4022 
do  Jmnda   ami  a  capital  of  $5,6  12,425  j  consuming  raw  material 
wwiU   $*i,770,347;   imying  $2,239,936   for  labor;  and  yielding  an 
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annual    product   of  $12,744,373.     The  other   raanufactures  for  tbc 
le  year  were  valuctl  as  follows : 

Loatlier $12,491,631 

Pig-iron, 11,421,879 

Boiled  iruii Ii:.«i4:^,500 

Steam  engines  and  loacliiiiery,            7,243,4-33 

AffiicuUural  itrii»k'Oietils,  1,45.'),7«0 

Sawed  mill  planed  luml>er,  ll,311,tHHJ 

Flour, J(l,.'i7t>,(KK» 

Malt  and  siiiritiious  liquors,  5,4;.UMHhI 

Boots  and  shoes,  ,     .     .     .  S,i7>^,Wi.5 

Fuiiiitiue,    ......  2,93S,.3()3 

Jewelry,  silverware,  etc.,  .  4,13::1,1U0 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Penusylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  tlie  task  of  providing 
means  of  rapid  and  direct  eominunicatiun  hot  ween  her  various  \Mnt\^ 
The  lirst  great  work  ever  innlertaUen  in  this  eoun try  was  the  turnpike 
from  Phihidelpliia  to  Pittsburi^,  wiiieh  until  the  oorapletion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  of  New  York,  wa«  the  great  hij^hway  between  the  E«t 
and  the  West.  In  1M25,  the  State  l»eg:an  an  extensive  system  of 
canals.  This  undertaking  was  ktdly  managed,  liowever,  and  she 
<lid  not  at  once  derive  the  great  advantages  from  them  she  bad 
expected.  Many  uf  these  works  were  injudieiously  loealetl  in  part* 
of  tlie  ^tate  where  there  was  no  need  for  them*  The  ccvnsetjuence  was 
that  the  |>rofits  of  the  payinii:  lines  liad  to  be  iise<l  to  defray  t^* 
expenses  of  flK^e  uniiroliiablc  routes,  and  in  the  eourse  of  timetlje 
State  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  on  their  account.  The  railroatis 
have  taken  away  the  greater  part  of  their  busioess,  and  have  iti* 
greatly  increased  the  Imrden  to  the  State. 

Tlie  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  are  annnigst  the  most  importaaH" 
the  country.  Philadelphia  has  direct  railroad  eOmnuiuictatiou  with 
all  the  important  towns  of  the  State,  with  New  York,  Bahiinon',aiw* 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  Seven  or  eight  main  lines  centi-e  in  ihiscity* 
and  three  or  four  in  Camden,  New  Jersi^y,  immediately  op|K**»^**- 
These  bring  through  freights  and  jjassengers  from  all  parts  of  ^^ 
Union  to  Plitladelphia. 

In  18(»8,  there  were  about  1100  miles  of  canal  navigation  in  Fcwii- 
sylvania,  constructed  at  a  tx>st  of  over  $40,000,000.    In  thesamey'^' 
tlierewere  4037  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  the  State.    T!i<      ' 
couiitruetiou  was  $210,08 1 ,000,  Th is  makes  Pennsylvania  the  h : 
in  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  lengtli  and  cost  of  her  railroad  sy« 
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EDUCATION. 

lie  State   has  always  been  noted  for  the  exceilence  of  its  8<*hools. 

of  the  ftrst  eflforts  ol'tim  uriginal  scttlera  was  to  provi<lc  lor  public 

tcatioD,  and  we   liiid   that  the  plan  of  Government  drawn  up  by 

ilVrnm   Penn    in    1682,  provided    for    the  ei^Uxl>lishmcnt  of  public 

iotilsj  antl    their  contrnl   by  the  Governor  and   l*rovincial  Council. 

le  first  Constitution  of  the  State  (1776)  require^l  the  cstabb'shoient 

-t  one  such  sehool  in  each  ooiuity,  and  in  1786,  the  Suite  made 

jn  of  60>(JOO  aeros  of  tbc  pul^lic  hitjd»  for  the  support  of  the 

Mk  sdiools.     Ill  1S3G,  a  permanent  tk-^liool  fund  was  established. 

The  islueational  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  State  Su peri nt^nd - 

l^of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.     The 

is  divided  into  2002  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  immediately 

rolliNl  by  six  stihool  directors,  two  of  them  beitij^  elected  each 

They  hold  oQice  for  three  years.    They  manage  all  the  business 

r>f  tiie  fii'JiooU,  appoint  the  teachers^,  select  tlie  text-booLs,  and 

an  annual  re|iort  to  the  county  Huperintondent.     This  officer  h 

1  to  be  an  experienced  teacher,  and  is  elected  for  three  years  by 

*'        ool  directors  of  the  county.     It  is  his  duty  to  make  a  thorough 

^■sctton  of  the  scbools  in  his  county,  to  Hatisfy  himself  of  the  coin- 

^Kicy  of  the  teachers  and  the  proiiciency  of  the  pu[)ils,  and  to  make 

Hktnual   report  of  his  observations  to  the  State  Supcnuteudcnt. 

Ke  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  arc  distinct  from  those 

^tate,  and  are  supported  by  ilie  tuunicipid  aothoriti*^.     Inelud- 

^%.,  cc,  there  were  14/212  public  schools  in  Pennsylvjinia  io  1870. 

Hb  number  of  teachers  was  17,612,  of  pupils,  828,981.     The  whole 

Stioant  expended  during  the  year  for  public  instruction  was  $7,771,- 

l|tL20. 

^pn  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  18G7,  thero  were  374  schools,  with  a 
^lm»  of  1314  teachem.     The  total  number  of  pupils  was  129,22(J,  the 

R»ige  attentianee,  G6,333.  * 

|liere  are  live  normal  schools  ;  at  Mind's ville,  Mansfield,  Eflinboro, 
Kutztown*     The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  a  fine  normal  school 
ts  own.     The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  twelve  such 
Is    in    the    State,  whenever  they  may   become  necessary.     The 
t  number  of  pupils  is  267i>. 

ere  are  13  colleges  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  thcse^  the  Collej^ 
rieulture,  is  a  State  institution.  It  is  in  vigorous  ofjeration,  and 
ting  with  great  suoceiis.     The  Medical  School  of  the  Univei-sity 
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of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Jeiferson  Medical  College,  the  former  fo 
in  17G5,  and  the  latter  in  1824,  are  amongst  the  best  schools  of 
kind  in  the  world.     Besides    these  are   6  other  Medical  Coll 
There  are  7  Theological  Seminaries,  1  I^w  School,  and  9  Colli 
Literature  and  Science  in  the  State.     The  University  of  Pennsyh 
and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia;   Dickinson  College  at  CAflj 
Wasliington  College   at  Washington ;   the  Lewisburg  Universil 
Lewii^hurg;  Franklin  and  Marshal  College  at  Lancaster;  and 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  are  the  principal  institutii 
the  State. 

In  1870,  there  were  601  academies,  Bcminaries,  and  private 
in  tlie  State,  with  848  teaclirrs,  and  24,815  pnpils. 

In  1860,  there  were  1416  libraries  in  Pennsylvania,  contalnin 
344,924  volumes.     Of  these,  529,  with  761,299  volumes  were 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
lished  in  the  State  was  as  follows :  daily  29,  semi-weekly  3,  tri-Mri 
1,  weekly  297,  monthly  28,  quarterly  6,  annual  3, — total   367. 
these  277  were  political,  43  religious,  25  literary,  and  22  miscellai 

PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public  institutions  of  this  State  have  long  been  noted  for 
extent  and  excellence. 

The  Pennsytvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  at  Philadelphiai 
State  lAinaik  Hospital ,  at  Harrisbui'g,  and  the  Western  Penn 
Hospital^  near  Pittsburg,  are  among  the  best  establishments  of  ttSU 
kind  in  the  world.  Besides  these  there  are  three  incorporated  liofp 
tals,  and  several  private  establishments. 

The  Pcnnfii/lvania  Institfifioji  for  the  Deaf  and  I)umtjj  >  '  i8 

1820,  and  the  InMutlon  for  the  Blijid,  established   in  1:,-..    ^ 

Philadelphia,  are  open  to  pupils  from  New  Jersey  and  Dclavwiifc 
Those  Suites,  consequently,  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  taiifi 
blishments. 

The  Tra'mmg  School  for  FeMe-minded  Childt^en  is  at  Media,    h'^ 
ipported  in  part  by  the  State. 

There  are  two  Houses  of  Refuffe,     One,  for  \\  cMrrn  iVn' 
and  located  at  Pittsburg,  is  maintained  entirely,  and  th*^ 
Phitadel[)hia,  in  part,  by  the  State,  which  also  maint'iins  39  r^ 
and  homes  for  the  support  and  instrnction  of  soldiers*  orplian^ 

There  are  two  great  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvaniii" 
delphia,  and  the  other  at  Alleghany  City.    Th- 
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is  ooe  of  the  most  complete  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 

iDtrv.     Both  prisons  are  conducted  on  the  silent  system,  and  the 

are  kept  separate  from  each  other.     The  discipline  is  mild 

ij  and  every  effort  is  made  to  roforni  as  well  as  punish  the 

In  1806  there  were  660  convicts  in  the  Philadelphia  jirison^ 

kl8  to  the  Alleghany  prison. 


KEUGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

1860,    the   value   of   church    property    in    Pennsylvania    was 
^581,479.     The  number  of  churc^hcs  was  5337. 

FINANCES. 

te  total  debt  of  the  State  in  December,  1870,  was  $31,111,661.90. 
fondcil  debt  was  $:iO,997,700.33,  and  the  uiifLiuded  debt 
[S,9G4,57.  Tfjc  receipts  of  the  Treasuiy  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
reniber  30*  1870,  amounted  to  $7,737,465.73,  and  the  expenditures 

1,434,522.91.     A  large  part  of  the  debt  was  dischai^ed   iu  the 

year, 
[ii  September,  1868,  there  were  197  National  Banks  in  operation 

le  State,  with  a  capital  of  8'50,247,390. 

GOVERNMENT, 

Ivery  male  freeman,  twenty-oue  years  old,  who  has  ])aid  a  State  or 

ity  tax,  withiji  two  yeare,  (except  in  cases  of  male  freemen  Ix-tween 
md  22  years,  who  arc  not  rcc[i]ircd  to  pay  tax  as  a  condition  to  this 
iL,)  and  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year,  and  in  his  clectiou 

ict  ten  days,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  deletions. 

he  State  Government  is  conducted  hy  a  Governor,  Auditor-Gen- 

and  Surveyor-General,  and  a  Ijcgislaturo,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
33  members,  elected  for  3  years,  one-tliird  retiring  annually),  and 
[ouse  of  Representatives  (of  lUO  mcmbci's,  elected  annually),  all 

;n  by  the  people.  There  are,  also,  a  State  Trcjisurer,  elected 
lually  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  Secretary  of  Stato,.Attorney-Geo- 
and  Adjutant-General,  and  several  other  executive  officers, 
ttiutctl  by  the  Governor. 

^ht  Supreme  Cr/uH  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
|r  Assiji'iate  Jiid  -    ted  by  the  people  for  fifteen  ywirs.     The 

Ijje  who  has  the    .i     :     :  term  to  scrvf,  Is  Cliief  -lustice.     This  is 
High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
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The  Dhitrld  Courts  are  two  in  nuojl)€r,  and  are  establishinih 
Pliilutlelplua  (ibr  the  City  and  Couuty  of  Philadelphia)  mul  at  Fttff^ 
burg  ^ fur  the  County  of  Alleghany).     Their  jurisdiction  extern!?  ov.? 
all  civil  suits  iu  which  the  claim  excee<ls  $1000,  and  in  oertii: 
cnses  prescrilxnl  hy  law.     They  arc  the  principal  conirnereial 
fur  the  cities  in  which  they  are  held. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Picas  are  each  presided  over  by  one  Jl 
elected  for  ten  years,  and  one  or  more  Associate  Judges,  electe<i  farj 
years.     Tliere  is  a  court  in  every  county.     They  are  also  Ju«l: 
Oyer  an<l  Tenniner  and  general  jail  delivery  in  their  res]v?etive<' 

Besides  tlicse,  tliere  are  police  courts  in  the  cities. 

For  purposes  of  government,  Pennsylvania  is  divideu  iiu(*  u>  njiip-^ 
ties.     Harrisburg  is  tlic  capital  of  the  State. 


HISTORY. 

In  1627,  a  colony  of  Sweiles  and  Finns,  well  provided  with  mtaitf 
from  Europe,  settled  along  the  lower  part  of  the  western  shore  of  tbi 
Delaware,  and  in  a  ^hort  time  spread  their  settlements  to  the  moulli 
of  the  Schuylkill  River.  In  1655  they  were  compelleil  by  th*-  f'  "-^ 
to  submit  to  the  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  iu  WU 
under  the  rule  of  the  English.  In  1(>S1,  Charles  II.  granted 
territory  west  of  the  Delaware  to  William  Pcnn»  in  payment  of  adcU 
due  by  the  British  Government  to  Penn's  grandtiither.  Penn  coWj 
ni^ed  hb  grant  at  once  witli  members  of  his  own  faith  (Friends 
Quakers),  and  in  li].S2  foiuuled  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Hi"?  ir^anl' 
included  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  wliJch  was  tlien  known  ii?  iht 
"Jower  counties."  In  1(31)9,  Pennsylvania  granted  these  oouiuiesi 
separate  Assembly,  but  they  continued  subject  to  the  authority  of  liff 
Governor  until  177G,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutioo, 
they  formetl  an  independent  establisfiment.  Penn's  cJiarter  ^ilwl  6> 
define  with  exactness  the  boundaries  of  his  grant,  and  this  Jed  to 
oonsiderablo  unpleasantness  with  the  neighboring  provinces,  which  wfll 
nut  settled  until  1707,  when  the  surveys  of  Mason  and  Dixon  delSih 
itifly  establisheii  the  boundaries  of  the  provinct?. 

The  tii'st  years  of  the  colony  were  passed  in  peace  with  the  Iiidijtn^ 
whof^e  friendship  was  won  and  retained  by  the  wise  and  just  polity 
pursued  towards  them.     Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  tlie  Rpvo- 
hition,  however,  they  w^agcd  upon  the  colonists  a  cruel  and  eil  ' 
ating  warfare,  the  character  of  whicU  is  well  shown  by  the  fj 
luaatiacrc  at  Wyoming. 
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lower  counties  of  the  St<ite  wei'e  .*ettle<l  by  the  Swodcs?  origin- 

Ind  after  tlicni  by  the  Friends  or  Quakers,    Thc«o  thrifty  people 

aght  the  colony  to  a  flotiri.shing  con<lition,'aiid  maJc  it,  jx^r- 

ho  most  sucoessful  of  all.     They  were  joined  in  1750  by  a  hirgc 

rof  no  less  thrifty  Gernmiis,  who  settle<l  in  the  counties  aroiintl 

t  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  to  which 

ve  the  peculiar  el laracteristics  which  distinguish  thcin  to-day. 

colonistij  c(»ntributed  ihcir  full  share  to  the  waiis  with  France^ 

ve  a  hearty  support  to  the  nieasures  tor  securing  AmericaQ 

dence,     Fhilndelpliia  was  at  thi.s  time   the  lartjf.^t  and  most 

nt  city  in  Ameri<2a,  and  was  the  place  at  which  the  Continental 

firet  met.     It  continued  to  he  the  »eat  of  Goveninienfc 

the  oeeupiition  of  the  city  by  the   British   in   1777,  compel te<l 

to   withdraw  to  York.     The   battles  of   Brandy  wine  and 

Itjitoivn   were  fought  in  tliis  State  about  the  same  time.     The 

pres  of  Wyoming  and  Paoli,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  nicra{)r- 

rinter  at  the  Valley  For^e,  are  thrilling  incidents  in  the  revoki- 

^  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
States  heh!  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  alr« 
been  made  memorable  by  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
pendeneo* 

The  Whiskey  Insurrection,  to  which  we  have  already  al 
occurred  daring  Wiishington's  administration. 

The  State  Lore  its  share  of  tlic  burdens  of  the  war  of  181; 
has  since  always  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
progressive,  and  influential  members  of  the  Union, 

During  the  late  Rebellion,  it  contributed  (exclusive  of  milij 
force  of  362,2S4  men  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stati 

The  southern  counties  HufTered  very  much  fnjra  the  infursit 
the  Confederates.  In  one  of  these  raids  the  town  of  Cliambei 
-was  burned.  In  June^  1863,  the  State  was  invaded  by  the  Cc 
rate  army  under  General  I^ce.  This  force  was  defeateti  at  Gettj 
in  Adams  county,  on  the  3d  of  July,  in  one  of  the  me>st  men 
iind  decisive  battles  of  the  war.  In  conse<]uence  of  this  defeaiil 
cral  Lee  retreated  into  Maryland,  aud  recrossed  the  Potomac, 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Phi 
phia,  Pittsburfif,  AHe«;liany  City,  8craut*)n,  Raiding,  I^ncastcr, 
Kaston,  Norrislown,  PotLsville,  York,  Allcntown,  Danville,  Cai 
Williamsport,  Chambersburg,  West  Chester,  Oil  City,  Wilkes! 
Johnstown,  and  Altoona. 

IIARRTSBURG, 

The  capital,  and  sixth  city  of  the  State,  is  situatcfl  in  Dauphin  co 
on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Susf|uehanna  liiver,  106  miles  west  hv 
of  Phikidelphia,  and  110  miles  nortli  of  Washington.  Latitude  40 
16'  N.;  longitude  76'^  50'  W.  The  city  is  beantifully  located,  UQ^ 
its  elevated  points  command  fine  views  of  river  and  mountain  ftjcnefy- 
It  lies  in  tlic  midst  of  a  fertile  and  hcallhy  country,  and  is  regnlurlj 
laid  off.  The  business  of  the  place  is  extensive,  owing  to  thefiwjt 
that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  centres  of  the  State,  and  li89 
canal  transportation  to  the  tide- waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mjirvlawl- 
Its  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  State  also 
to  its  importance.  It  is  already  engageil  in  manufacturing  eutc 
to  a  considerable  extent,  Several  extensive  iron  furnact«,  rolling 
a  cotton  factory,  a  manufactory  of  railway  cars,  and  other  works  &« 
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earned  on.  The  city  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  population,  and 
promises  to  be  a  large  and  important  inhmd  city. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  well  ])aved,  and  the  city  is  substantially 
Ijuilt.  In  its  gi?noral  appearance  it  resembles  Philadelphia,  tljc  build- 
ings being  generally  of  red  brick  trimmed  with  white  marble.  Front 
street,  a  bandsonie  avenue,  overlooks  the  Susqnehanna,  and  contains 
many  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city. 

The  Public  Buildings  arc  few  in  number.  The  State  House  is  an 
imposing  edifice,  and  occnpJes  a  picturesque  and  commanding  position 
ti[K>n  a  natural  eminence,  a  little  nortli  of  the  centre  of  the  city;  and 
from  its  dome  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  broad  and  tortuous 
iv.r,  it*  beautiful  islands,  its  bridges,  and  the  adjacent  ranges  of  the 
Jvittatinny  Mountains.  Tlie  Land  0/ficry  a  briek  building,  stands  on 
the  right  uf  the  State  House  ;  and  the  State  Department ,  also  of  brick, 
on  the  left.  To  the  south  of  the  Land  Oftice,  is  the  State  Arsenal. 
The  Court  Home,  on  Market  street,  is  a  stately  structure,  built  of 
brick  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  State  House  contains  a  large 
and  valuable  lilmiry. 

There  arc  0  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  1 9  churches.    There  are 
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also  an  efficient  police  force,  and  a  stearn  fire  department.  The  dly 
is  lighted  witli  g;is,  and  supplied  with  pure  water  i'nmi  the  river.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Couneil,  eleetetl  by  the  people.  In  1^7^ 
the  population  was  23,100. 

The  first  white  settlement  made  at  HarriJ^burg  was  in  1719,  by  in 
Englishman  nametl  Jolui  Harris.  He  purchased  from  the  proprieta- 
ries of  Pennsylvania  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land  near  his  re^siclence, 
and  bought  of  other  grantees  500  aeres  adjoining.  He  carrie^l  on  A 
considerable  traile  with  tlie  uelgfdtoring  Inilian.s.  In  175»*l,  the  Ponn* 
granted  to  liis  son,  John  Harris,  jr.,  the  right  to  establish  a  ferrv 
across  the  Susquehanna  at  this  point,  and  the  settlement  bocaniv 
known  as  Harris'  Ferry.  In  1784,  the  town  whs  laid  out.  Il  WW 
made  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  new  county  formed  from  iMmiaslxr 
and  calletl  Dauphin,  in  honor  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  of  FrancBL 
The  town  itself  wa.-^  called  Lonisburg,  in  honor  of  Louis  XVL  til 
1791,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  lis  name  chaoge<l  to  Harri*»- 
burg.  In  1B12,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  State;  and  in  1800,  il 
was  incorporatefl  as  a  city,  and  divided  into  six  wards, 

rrnLAUKUMiiA, 

In  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  largest  and  most  important  ci^ 
of  the  State,  and  the  second  city  of  the  United  States,  lies  lietwcen  tlie 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  5  miles  from  their  jutietion  au<l  iicurly 
100  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ovan,  following  the  course  of  the  Del*- 
ware  River  and  Bay.     It  is  130  miles  nortlreast  of  Washington  City, 
and  87  mik\s  .s.>utliwcst  of  New  York.     The  city  iiropcr  is  locaM  io 
a  perfectly  level  plain;  but  the  recent  additions,  es{>ecially  those  OD 
the  northwest,  are  built  on  a  line  rolling  country,  which  aix»un<bin 
pictm'csque  views  which  otter  a  striking  contnist  to  the  uniform  flat- 
ness of  the  old  city.     As  originally  laid  out  in  1701,  the  city  w» 
bounded  by  the  Dehiware  ami  Strhuylkill  rivers,  ami  by  Vine  and 
Cedar  streets.     In   1854,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Spring  Cxai'd^'Ut 
Penn,  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Kirhmond  on  the  north, 
West  Philadelphia  on  tlie  west,  and  Southwark,  Moyamensiug  atwl 
Passyiink  on  tlie  south,  were  consolidated  with  the  city  in  one  muni- 
cipal government.     These  constitute,  with  okl  Philadelphia,  the  city 
proper;  but  by  a  recent  Act  of  the  Ijegislature,  the  limita  of  the  city 
of  Philadcl[>hia  have  been  made  coextensive  witli  those  of  the  county, 
which  include  an  area  of  120  s<^piare  rniles.     The  entire  length  of  the 
city,  from  north  to  south,  is  20  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  fnm 
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St  to  wrst,  H  miles.  The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
tblckl y  l)«ilt  up  with  handsome  cfmntry  seats,  villas,  cottages,  etc.  They 
abound  in  exquisite  scenery,  espc'cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wissa- 
i>n.  The  mast  densely  settled  jiortion  of  the  city  is  the  soiitheru 
,  between  the  two  riven?,  where  the  peninsula  is  otily  about  2  niilos 
idttu  From  this  point  it  widens  to  the  northward.  Unlike  New 
k,  the  jKjpulation  is  not  crowded  into  a  few  houses.  The  dwel- 
s  contain  one  family  as  a  rule,  and  rarely  more  than  two.  Tiiey 
sinall  as  a  j^encral  tiling,  large  raausions  being  the  exception,  save 
h«  richer  j:M)rtions  of  the  clly.  Tiie  densely  inhabited  portion 
crs  an  area  of  aUvut  9  square  miles,  extending  for  alx)Ut  5 
miles  along  the  D.*laware,  and  2  miles  alow*  the  Schuylkill.  The 
largest  part  of  the  business  of  the  city  is  tnuisacted  Ijctwocn  Vine  and 
Bpruce  streets^  east  of  12th  street.  The  weallhicst  private  section, 
that  Inhabitefl  by  the  "fasliion,"  is  south  of  Walnut,  and  west  of  7th 
street,  Wahmt  being  considered  the  most  desirable  street  in  the  city. 
'*  -3  is  making  oonsidenible  inroads  upon  this  section*     Here  arc 

iiund  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  <'legant  residences  in  the 
ion.     Aitih  street,  north  of  Market,  and  Broad  street  towards  it-j 
hern  end,  are  amonir  the  liandsomest  and  most  desirable  thorough- 
^larket  stret^t,  whioli  is  eutlrelv  devoted  to  business,  extends 
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t^eil  by  2o  otlier  streets  at  right  angles  to  them.  Broad 
Ireelii  were  to  divide  this  city  into  four  nearly  equal  por~ 
lernblc  area  being  resented  at  the  intersection  of  those 

)ur  large  sqnarc**.  Tliese  constitute<l  the  famous  Ponri 
I  has  lH?en  i-eeeutly  stripped  of  its  nmgnitieent  trees  autl 
make  way  for  the  new  municipal  hiiiklings  which  are  to 

nr  divisions.     The  streets  are  usually  from  50  to  66  feet 

th  a  few  of  greater  hrcatlth.  Those  running  from  north 
nunilx?re<l,  beginning  at  tlie  Delaware  or  eastern  side  ; 

ing  from  cast  to  west  are  named,      [q  the  old  sections  of 

sewerage  is  defective,  in  con^c^qucnco  of  tlie  flatness  of  the 
higher  portions   have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 

JQfiidering  its  size  and  importance,  Philadelphia  is  remark- 
in  goofi   pavements.     The  streets  are  genemllv  pave<l 

stones,  bnt  Belgian  and  wooden  pavements  are  now  begin- 
their  apjiearancc.    The  general  as|>eet  of  the  city  is  bright 

g,  raingle<l  with  a  certain  primne*N«^j  however,  due  to  its 
m»  Ex(t.*pt  in  those  portions  along  the  water,  it  is 
fltid   is  healthy.      Market    street  divides    it   into    two 
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THE  LEDOEK   BUILDINd. 

jiortions,  called  north  and  south.  The  houses  are  nunibereilaoconJing 
to  the  sti-eets  between  which  they  are  located,  100  to  a  bhick,  Thia 
740  would  he  located  between  7th  nnd  8th  sti^ets.  Thi^  Bys\m 
renders  it  cotnpanttively  easy  to  hud  u  building  in  any  |>art  of  the  city. 
Tliat  portion  of  tlie  city  lying  east  of  the  Schuylkill  Is  called  Piiilu<y- 
phia,  and  all  west  of  that  river  West  I^fiiladelphia. 

As  a  rule  tlie  city  is  built  of  brick,  but  of  late  years  many  e<lifif« 
of  brown  and  free  stone,  iron  and  marble,  have  been  erected.  Warki 
street  is  the  |irinci|ml  liusinetjs  tJiormighfare,  and  isline<l  with  ia>meusi! 
stores,  generally  devoted  to  the  wholesale  trade.  Cliestnut  stm't 
corresponds  to  Broadway  in  New  York,  and  is  the  handsomest  husinc* 
street.  It  is  tfuite  nurrow,  but  contains  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  tlie  Jiandsomest  and  most  attractive  streets JD 
the  Union.  It  contains  the  princiiial  hotels  ;  Independence  Halljl^'*^ 
Custom  House ;  ami  the  Past-OHi'ce.  Third  street  is  the  great  money 
centre,  and  is  own  pied  for  a  consitlcralrlc  tlistanee  with  tlieoffia'S^^ 
bankers  and  brokei-s,  many  of  which  are  handsome  buildings. 

Now  that  Penn  Sipiare  has  l)een  destroyed,  there  are  7  puW»<5 
squares  in  the  city.  These  are  Independence,  Washington.  RUlcD' 
house,  Logan,  Franklin,  tJefferson,  and  Norris  Stpiares.  Theyt'O^'^^ 
each  from  6  to  8  acres,  arc  enclosed  with  tasteful  iron  raiHugs,  an^i  *^ 
ornamented  with  matrnilieeut  trees,  shnibbcry,  fountains,  otc  Th<J)' 
aire  surrounded  with  large  and  elegant  residences. 
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^rislitiiU'ii  one  »1"  the  loveliest  regions  I'li  America,  When  art  and 
ri'iillh  hiive  done  their  part,  it  will  be  indeed  worthy  of  the  pride  tA' 
people  of  Philadelphia. 

I'he  Park  contains  the  Fairmouiit  water-works,  and  a  iHiTial>er  of 
interesting  and  liistorioal  localities.  Small  steamers  ply  on  tiie  Schuyl- 
kill from  Fairmount  water-works  to  the  Falls,  and  carriages  supplied 
by  the  ConiiniHsioners  convey  visitors  to  the  principal  points  at  a 
moderate  rale  of  fares.  From  the  high  grounds  in  the  northern  por- 
tion a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  conntry  is  obtained. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  handsome.  Girard  College^ 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  is  the  fine^Jt  specimen  of  Gi*ecian 
architecture  in  the  United  States.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  is 
entirely  fire-proof.  There  are  two  additional  buildings  on  each  side 
of  the  main  building,  all  of  wliich  are  of  marble.  The  U,  S,  Cmiom 
Honjic,  on  Chestnut  street,  also  of  white  marble,  ts  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture in  the  Doric  style.  It  is  built  on  a  raised  platform,  and  both 
fronts  are  ornamented  with  noble  colonnades  of  fluted  Doric  columns. 
The  U,  8,  Mint,  on  Chestnut  street,  extends  back  to  Olive  street,  220 
(eet  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  the  principal  establishment  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  for  the  coining  of  money.  The  31errluinfs^  Ex- 
cJuingey  at  the  intersection  of  Walnut,  Third,  and  Dc^k  streets,  is  a 
handsome  building  of  white  marlde.     The  State  Howte,  or  as  it  is 
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HEW   MABOXIU  TEHPLEj   ON   BROAD  STREET, 

better  kiiown^  ImiependeuGe  Had,  is  a  plain  edifice  of  brick,  remark- 
able only  for  its  venerable  appearance  and  its  interesting  historw  It 
was  in  ihis  building  that  the  early  sessions  of  the  Continental  C>i 
were  held,  and  here  was  iulopted  tlie  famous  Deelaratitm  of  IiuL^ 
ence,  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1776.  The  Union  Lcagnt  House  on  Brood 
itreet,  is  a  handsotne  edifice  of  brick,  used  as  a  club  house  bv  tlie 
inion  League  of  Philadelpliia.  The  Masonic  2\'mple^  now  in  course  of 
construction,  on  Broad  street  between  Market  and  Arch,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  aiagnilieent  structures  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  churches 
are  elegant  and  imposing. 

The  theatres  are  about  G  in  number,  and  besides  these  there  area 
number  of  inferior  places  of  amusement.  The  Academy  of  Music  oa 
Broad  street,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  halls  in  the  <*ouutrv ;  bat 
the  other  theatres,  thouj^h  handsome^  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  large  cities  of  America. 

The  hotels  are  larj^e,  eleg-ant,  and  well  kept.  The  principal  are  the 
Cojvtiuental,  the  l^a  Pierre,  the  GJrard,the  Merchants^  tlie  Ameritan, 
and  Colonnade  Hotel.  The  Continental  is  a  splendid  buildings  and  in  its 
internal  arrangenieots  is  etpml  to  any  house  of  the  kind  in  the  Union, 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  by  means  of  its  excel lenl 
markets,  of  which  tljere  are  24,  Some  of  these  are  handsome  8truo- 
itures  of  brick  and  iron;  others  are  less  pretentious;  but  (he  display 
rdibles  of  all  kinds  to  be  seen  in  theui  is  perhaps  tlie  finest   in  the 
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world .  The  great  market  garden  rogions  of  the  Middle  States  lie  so  close 

to  Philadelphia,  that  but  a  few  liours  intervene  between  tlie  j^athering 

of  the  articles  and  tlieir  delivery  to  the  pnrehaser  in  the  market. 
The  Eklucational,  Literary,  and  Seientific  Institutions  are  numerous 

and  of  a  very  high  order.     The;  Public  Scliools  liave  long  l>een  noteil 

for  their  excellence.     They  are  distinet  from  the  State  Schools  of  thia 

kind,  and  are  conducted  by  the  eity.    There  are  about  375  free  schools 

within  the  corporate  liraits,  ineUiding  two  high  schools.     The  average 

al tendance  of  pupila  is  aU)ut 

67,CH)0.     Tficre  arc  uunicroua 

private  sclioolsandacademiLS, 

u  *      V     I  o  we  1 1  attended .   P h  i  - 

U.  ui     has    always    been 

fumotia  for  the  care  liestowed 

by  its  people  upon  the  eihicu- 

tion    of    the    young^,  and    no 

doubt  owes  a  large  share  of 

its  prosperity  tr>  this  ciire. 
The  L'tiivertsity  of  Pcnii^yl- 

vaniOp     9th     street,    between 

Chestnut    and    Market,   eni- 

V . _  **y^jY  departments,  viz. : 

•  leniicaj,  the  Collegiate, 

the   Meciical,  and    the   Law. 

It  ranks  among  the  first  in- 

atittittons  of  its  kind  in  Anur- 

ica,  and  its  iMcdical  College  is 

the  oldest  in  the  LTnion.      The 

Jefferson    Mediml    College  is 

aliw*  a  famous  and  flourishing 

tnsti  t  at i  on .    The  Fevmk  Mrdi- 

ral  VoHcffr  is  devoted  to  the 

object  in*lieate<l  V>y  its  name.  The  others  are  an  Eckctic  and  Hoijwbo* 
ptithic  Medicfil  College^  a  OoUcgc  of  Pharnmcy  for  the  whication  of 
dragsristi?  ami  chemisti*,  a  Coliege  of  Iknttd  Surgery,  a  College  of  Phy' 
mciana^  which  is  one  of  the  princifml  sources  of  the  American  Phar- 
ii]arop<ei»,  and  a  Pofytechnie  College^  ort^nizcd  on  the  plans  of  the 
f  '  i^  +  riiil  CoUege^i  of  France  and  (lormany,  The  Wagner  Free 
V-,  the  gift  of  Professor  Wagner,  i.s  a  line  institution.  Oirard 
C^Uege,  in  the  northwest  ])ortion  of  the  eily,  about  two  miles  from  the 
J^aie  JfoiiMe^  was  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  a  native  ')f  Frnufe  aiifl 


a  merohant  of  Philadelphia,  who   died   in  1831.     He   b€queat-^,p^ 
$2,000,000  for  tins  (xa'pose.     The  hiiniltngs  were  completed  in  1^^; 
and  the  institutitm  was  ojjoncd  January  1,  1848.    It  is  devoted  tc^  ^j^^ 
"gratuitous  instruction  and  supfwrt  of  destitute  orphans."  The  bi^y/^/, 
ings,  6  in  nutnlx-r,  arc  of  white  mnrhle. 

The  AmtTtcan  Plnlosojihiail  Sctcieitf  has  a  valuable  library  nnd 
»lIection    of   minerals,    fossils,   and   ancient  relics.      The   FranJtlin 
hidihUe  is  a  flourislnnj^  Fociely  composed  of  nuinnfacturers,  arr'sf., 
'»icclmuics,  auil  persons  friendly  to  the  nicThaiiic  arLs,     It  posse^-t-  ,i 
library  of  over  8000  volumes,  and  holds  an  animal  exhibition  in 
October.      77if  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  is  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind   in   tlie  Union.     It  possesses  a   library  o^  2<),*HX) 
volumes,  and  a  remarkably  line  eolleetion  of  specimens,  einbracuig 
over  200,000  subject^?.      The  ITkiorical  Soeidtf  of  PaniNifh'mm  w.is 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  difTusin<^  a  knowleilt^o  of  local  history 
e>51_XK"ially  in  relation  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     It  has  publii^li^* 
a  number  of  vahiable  works  on  thin  subject.    It  possesses  a  libran' 
18,000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  t^n temporary  dix^umci| 
and  relics. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  was  founded  in  17.31  through  the  i'l 
ence  of  Denjaniin  Franklin.     It  numbers  about  90,000  vobime>^ 
is  free  to  all  who  wisfi  to  use  it.     The  Mercantile  Library  is  sup 
by  the  subscriptionn  of  its  members.     It  eonUiins  over  40,000  v 
Hhana^itni  Library  numbers  about  25,000  volumes.     CoiJ 
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nth  it  are  a  news  and  reading  mam  and  a  ehess  room.  The  Ai^pren- 
r*  Library  coiitains  22,00t)  volume!*;  the  FrtendH'  Library  7000 
ilum^ ;  an<l  the  Law  AsHoeintion  Library  7500  volumes. 
Tfie  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  possesses  a  valuable  per- 
mcnt  colle<;tion  of  paintings,  and  liolds  an  annual  exhibition  of  new 
irkfl.  The  ArtintH  Fund  Soeirfy,  the  NtHimimUie  Society  of  Phiia- 
and  the  Scfwol  of  Ikmgu  for  IVonmn  are  the  other  art 
;ietje«» 

Tlic  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Institutions  number  raore  than  100, 
ITe  can  mention  but  a  few  tjf  tho  most  prominent.  In  respect  to  her 
itltations  of  this  kind, 
lilndelphia  is  second  to 
city  in  the  land,  Tfw 
Pennsylvania  IloHpitnl  is  a 
»ble  institation,  fonndefl 
1751.  It  possesses  an 
katomical  museum,  and  a 
try  of  more  than  10,00( ) 
►lunges.  Thr  Comity  At nvt 
(oitse  is  an  immense  struc- 
Ittre,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  large  grounds  in  MVst 
Philadelphia.  Connected 
rith  it  is  a  hospital  with 
0  beds.  The  Pcnn^yl- 
inia.  Insane  Aaytum  is  in 
'est  Philadelphia.  It  is 
ic  of  the  best  institutions 
4l8  kind    in    existence, 

[rounds  cover  an  area  of  114  acres.  The  main  building  is 
it^O  feet  long.  The  United  States  Naval  Hoi^jntal,  on  the  cast 
^nk  of  the  Schuylkill,  l>elow  South  street,  is  for  the  use  of 
'H valid  officers  and  seamen  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  The  Pennsylvmiia 
^twiiftUe  for  the  De/if  and  Dumb^  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
^liiul^  the  Preston  Retreat,  the  House  of  Refuf/e^  the  House  of  Coj^ec- 
Hon^  and  Wills  Hospital  are  noble  charities. 

The  Prisons  are  well  conducted.  T/jc  Eastern  State  PenUentiary 
Oectjpies  an  area  of  11  acres,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  30  feet  high. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal  building  in  the  centre, 
from  which  radiate  wings,  with   rows  of  cells  on   each  side,  and  a 
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pttflsago  way  cxteinlin<5  the  entire  length  of  each  wing.  It  is  n  model, 
iustitatiou  in  every  respect.  The  PhUaiM[ihia  County  Prinan  k  •) 
massive  hullding  of  .stone.  It  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  peniteiJ-i 
tiaiy  as  well  as  a  county  jail  antl  ^vork-honse. 

Tlicre  arc  about  375  cimrches  in  the  city.     Aa  a  rule  theyart^, 
handsome  and  substaotially  built.    TIic  meeting-houses  of  the  FrienelH 
arc  generally  jilain  brick  struetin*e.s  remarkable  for  their  absence  tjf 
display.     They  are  14  in  ouiiiber. 

The  Cemeteries  are,  Laurd  Ilifi^  Oknwood^  Mount  Vernoti^  J/btii-i 
nicidj  IVoocUamh^  Ronaldson^Sf  Odd  F€ihws\i\ni\  Mount  Monah,  Tlwy 
are  notetl  for  their  beauty.     Laurel  Hill  is  consIdere<l  by  ranny  pel 
the  most  bamtiful  cemetery  in  the  Union,     It  is  located  on  the  bai 
of  tbo  Sciiuylkill,  in  a  lovely  country,  and  contains  many  haiu 
tombs. 

Philadelphia  is  lightetl  with  gas  q£  an  excellent  quali^,  which 
supplied  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  the  citizenB.     The  gas  works  «i 
ducted  by  the  city,  and  the  consumers  are  securetl  the  \)€s%  qiiu  -. 
gas  that  can  be  made,  and  arc  protected  frani  the  extortions  of  privaM 
companies.     The  total  Icugtli  of  street  mains  is  about  500  mih>. 
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supplicnl  with  water  from  tho  iSclmyllvill  Rivor.  In 
itrmount  Water  Work*?  were  Wgiin,  and  in  1827  water 
lui'ecl  into  the  city.  Since  then  the  city  has  ecinstruetod 
^bi*rvoiri4.  The  Fairmoiint  \Vat<ir  Works,  on  the  Sehiiyl- 
f  m  tlio  northwest  part  of  the  city,  arc  very  intt^restin^  and 

Eof  tlic  ehicf  attnictions  to  visjitora.  The  averujj:e  amount 
exceeds  25,000,001)  gallons, 
a  la  contiecte<l  with  thu  .lersey  ^hore  on  the  o(ipasite 
» hi  ware  hyslx  lines  of  .steam  ferrion.  Numerous  steamers 
laware  between  Fliiladelphia  and  the  towns  on  that  river. 
*ct  railway  lines  are  22  in  umnher.    They  constitute  the  best 

i-cset  transportation  in  the  Union.  By  tlic  use  of  transfer 
(t  any  point  within  the  city  limits  can  bo  reached  at  a 
jOf  seven  cents. 
0  bridges  in  aiul  near  Phi]aih?Iplua.  Scitim  of  these  arc 
IsiveJy  by  the  railway  lines  entcrin<^  the  city.  The  bridge 
Icliuylkill  at  Chestnut  street  in  a  licantifnl  structure  of  iron, 
42  feet  wide,  and    40   feet  above  hitr]i  water.      It  cost 


provided  with  a  strong  and  efficient  iHilice  force^  a   fire 
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alarra  telegraph,  and  a  steara  fire  department,  with  more 
team  en«<ines»     It  is  divided  into  24  w^ards,  and  is  governed  hjf\ 
[ayor  anrl  Council  electetl  by  the  |>eople. 
There  ure  10  daily,  and  40  weekly  newspapers,  and  about  50 
odicals,  weekly  and   monthly,  published  in   Philadelphia,     A 
ehare  of  the  book  publii>hing  trade  of  the  Union  is  carrifd  on  hem 
Pliilatlcljjhia  la  largely  engaged  in  manufactures*     The  distnrt 
Manayunk  is  aimotst  wholly  engaged  in  these  enterprises,  devi 
itself  princi|mlly  to  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  carpets,    Sn 
refining  is  earpic<l  on   extensively  in  the  city.     Large  quantities 
shoes,  chemicals,  malieines,  paints,  umbrellas,  parasols,  carts^  wb< 

barrows,   hous=ehold  fn 
ture,  jewelry,  iron 
factnres  of  every 
tion,  steam  engines^ 
and    gas     pipes,    mili 
goods,  flour,  soap,  ale 
beer,  glass,  clothing, 
dies,  hosiery,  etc.,  etc,< 
man u fact ure«l   annoall) 
The  total   capital  ini 
in  manufactures  in 
dt^Iphia    is     estimate 
nearly  $100,000,000. 
building  is  also  carried 
to  a  limited  extent 

The  commerce  of 
ladelpbia  is  large,  anl^ 
growing  rapidly.  Its 
eign  trade  passes  principally  through  the  port  of  New  Y^ 
Ettbrts  are  now  being  ma<le  to  establish  direct  communication 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool,  In  1H6 5,  there  were  541  arrivals 
foreign  port*^.  The  city  carries  on  an  immense  coasting  tradt%  and 
harbor  is  usually  crowded  with  vessels.  In  1865,  there  were  .11/ 
arrivals  from  American  ports.  T!ie  total  value  of  exports  frow 
port  of  Philadelphia  in  lH(i5  was,  $11,278,60^,  The  import?  in 
same  year  amounted  to  ?7, 164,744,  The  city  also  conducts  a 
trade  with  all  pnrts  of  the  country,  and  especially  wrth  the  Wi 
means  of  its  railroads.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  and 
annually  pass    through    Philadelphia,  tlins    adding    to   Its 
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>hia  is  at  preseut  the  fourtli  city  in  tlie  Union  in  commemal 
ce,  bnt  it  L$  making  rapi<l  progress  towartls  a  higher  jwsitian, 
71  S.  -Yatry  Yard  is  located  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the 
lem  part  of  the  city.  It  covers  an  area  of  12  acres,  and 
Ji   large  ship*house&,  and  all  the  necessary  works.     Somo  of 

K^ls  in  the  Navy  have  been  constructed  fierc.  It  also  con- 
tial  floating  dock. 
70,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  wtts  674,022.  In  1684,  it 
D  inhabitant!^,  in  1778,  42,520  ;  in  1820  (up  to  which  time  it 
largest  city  in  the  Union),  167,325  ;  and  in  1860,  565,529. 
ity  of  Philadel|»liia  was  founded  by  William  X^nn  immediately 
log  (>*ji»t>ession  of  the  grant  of  a  province  bv  Charles  II,  He 
iVL  [yody  of  colonists  in  August  1681,  ami  in  1682,  came  over 
I  and  superintended  the  surveys  of  the  new  city.  During  the 
ear,  a  large  number  of  colonists  arrived,  the  majority  of  whom 
Viends  or  Quakers,  and  pcrsoiis  of  respectiibility  and  wealth. 
deliberate  io  tent  ion  was  to  found  a  large  city,  and  the  general 
'  the  present  city  differs  very  slightly  from  his  original  design. 
m  soitlemcnt  wa^i  named  by  him  Philadelphia,  |>artly  from  the 
ibut  name  in  Aj^ux  Elinor,  but  |)rinci[ially  bcaiusc  of  the  signi- 
of  the  term.  Penn's  first  care  was  to  make  an  cciuitable  treaty 
\&  Indians,  whrj,  on  tlieir  part,  carefully  abstained  from  molest- 
mnv  city,  whicli  pros|»cred  in  a  ruarkeil  degree,  and  lK*came  the 
and  most  imjxjrtant  i>lace  on  the  continent,  which  preeminence 
until  aU^ut  30  years  after  the  ••pcnlng  of  the  Revolution, 
fclphia  bore  its  full  share  in  the  events  of  the  early  wars  of  the 
with  the  French  and   Indians,  thougli    It  was  itself  never 

1741,  die  city  was  divided  into  10  wards.  In  December  1719, 
log  press  was  set  up,  and  Andrew  Bi*adtbrd  begun  to  publish 
n  Wi\'kli/  Mercury f  wliich  was  continued  until  1746.  In 
Gazette  was  begun,  which  fell  to  Franklin  to  conduct  in 
In  the  latter  year,  the  building  of  a  State  House  was  author- 
e  site  was  selected  in  1730,  and  the  building  begun  in  1732, 
pleted  in  1735.  The  bell  tower  was  not  erected  till  1750; 
June  7th,  1753,  tlje  new  *  great  IxVIl,'  Ciist  here,  weighing  2080 
with  the  motto,  *  Proclaim  Hberty,'  etc.,  was  rai.^d  to  its 
T"  *  '  the  bell  ci4ebrated  in  cx)nnection  with  the  Declaration  of 
.  ami  now  in  Independence  Halt  The  first  Colonial 
niet  in  Phihidelphiti  at  Carpenters^  Hall,  a  bmhliug  still  in 
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use  as  a  liali,  nn  Se[>temli€r  4,  1774,  Congross  held  its  sessions  at  thf 
State  House  in  1776,  nnd  here  adopted  and  sig-ned  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence.  Tlie  Britfsli  forces  mreupiwl  the  city  from  SeptenibtT, 
1777,  to  June,  1778.  A  census  was  thon  taken  bv  General  Com- 
wiiliis,  and  there  were  fouml  to  he  21 J67  inhaliitant«sand  5470hnu5A, 
but    the  people  were  then    much   saitterod.     Congress  resirraed  it* 
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ROUS  nt  Philadelphia  after  the  British  lcf\  it,  and  continued  to  make 
the  national  capital  uutil  the  removal  to  M'ashington  City  in  1800, 
bftJr  of  Gorraantown,  October  4,  1777,  was  tbuj^ht  within  tlie 
it  chartered  limits  of  the  city,  7  miles  northwest  of  the  centre  of 
oJd  dty  proper.     The  State  Legis^lature  removed  its  sessions  to 
famshtirj^  in   l.SOO,  simultaneously  witli  the  reiiHJval  of  the  scat  of 
Ae  Geoeral  Government  to  Wa^shington.     Tlje  fareigu  commerce  and 
jfnil  Inide  of  Philadelphia  increased  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the 
elation.    At  the  war  of  1812  this  commerce  almost  wholly  ceased  ; 
116,  bitsiness  and  speculation  revived,  but  the  results  woro  not 
ite,  and  tlirect  external  trade  never  recovered  its  former  import- 
Previous  to  1839,  the  banking  capital   of  I'hihulclphia  was 
and  for  most  of  the  pnriod  previous  to  183(j,  it  was  the  monetary 
of  the  country.    The  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  cstahlishod 
\lLcit  of  Congress,  in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  ?10/w:)0,000,  was  Iwtited 
]  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  8lat<^  was  established  here 
with  a  capital  of  ig:]5,000,()(HJ.     Tl»e  subsequent  failure  of 
Lank   under  its  State  charter  in  1839,  and  the  loss  of  its  large 
greatly  weakened  the  financial  strength  of  the  city,  and  tlie 
centre  w:is  permanently  transferred  to  New  York.     The*  ro- 
of 18^7,  and  the  subse<|uent  financial  depreasion,  fell  heavily 
city  and  State,  the  recovery  fr(>m  them  not  being  apparent  until 
In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  made  terrible  ravages,  nearly  deci- 
the  population,  and  driving  numlxrs  into  the  country ;  and 
in    179B,  it  was  epidemic*     In   1S32,  the    Asiatic  cholera  was 
ictive,  the  victims  mimbering  770.     More  recently,  there 
milder  forma  of  epidemic  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  but  as 
the  city  has  from  its  foundation  been  conspicuously  healthy," 
>|»arute   municipalities  proved    for   many  yeai^s  the  source  of 
tble  trouble,  and   in  1854,  they  were  all  consolidate*!  into  one 
onder  the  general  name  of  Philadelphia.     By  the  same  enact- 
pol,  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  made  to  embrace  the  entire 

IPkeond  city  ia  the  State,  is  situated  in  Alleghany  county,  at  the 
notion  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  here  form 
S  Ohio  River,  If  is  357  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  223  north- 
*if  Washington  city.  The  city  is  located  on  the  triangular  plain 
d  by  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  by  Grant's  Hill 
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t  'r'/^>y:ri   oy  a  nr.r  bnd:^.  and  on  the  other  side  the 
'f  MM.'i  f ,./ .  ;,^  r,rtr.,.^  HimffHt  With  the  rapidity  of  a  precipice;  so  that! 
',ftn„,f,f\,„if  vi/w  iflc  obtained  down  apon  the  town  and  the  tworiva* 
I  n,t  rhif/.r/fif  l»rir|^r.M,  from  ft  height  immediately  above  thero.  I 
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^Bver  more  in  love  with  smoke  and  dirt  than  when  I  stood  here 
^■Rtched  the  durkness  of  ntgbt  close  in  upon  the  iloatiug  eoot 
IB  hovered  over  the  houije-tops  of  the  city,  1  cannot  sjiy  that  I 
r  tbe  8UD  set,  for  Ujere  was  no  sun.  1  should  nixy  that  the  sun  never 
oe  at  Pittijbui^,  aa  fomgners  who  visit  Loiidou  io  November 
lare  that  the  siiu  never  shines  there." 

The  city  is  handsomely  built,  brick  and  stone  being  the  principal 
lerials  uaed ;  but  the  dense  smoke  soon  defaces  the  handsomest 
IIQitiire.  In  consequence  of  this  the  place  haa  a  black  grimy 
^efurance^  whieJi  etiectually  mars  tlie  work  of  taste  and  wealth. 
(ere  are  many  handsome  residences  in  the  eastern  section.  Tbe 
Icirtie  are  preferred  for  purposes  of  residence  however.  They  are 
rr   pictxires^iue  in  themselves,  and  arc  beautifully  built   uji,  and 

gut  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  city  in  cleanliness. 
lie  Public  Buildings  are  among  the  handsomtst  in  America.    The 
I  Souse  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  Grant\s  Hrlt,  and  is  a  hand- 
edifice  of  granite,  of  the  Grectian  Doric  order,  witli  a  noble  por- 
The  summit  of  tlie  dome  is  148  feet  from  the  ground.     The 
Cuidom  House  is  built  of  freestone  in  the  Grcciun  style.     It  con- 
the   Post  Office.     liesides  these  are  several  others  which  are 
\y  of  notice.     Some  of  the  churches  and  commercial  buildings 
loog  the  princifml  ornaments  of  the  city.     There  are  also  2  fine 
cet  houses,  one  of  which  contains  a  large  public  halL 

Kducationai  Institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  trondition*  The 
rlic  scliools  are  numerous,  and  are  attended  by  alxMit  20,(X>0  pupils, 
ides  these  the  city  contains  a  number  of  private  schools. 

Benevolent  Institutions  are  the  Mervif  Hospital,  under  the 

of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  United  States  MariJic  Hospital, 

H(ymefor  the  Friendless,  the  C/iurch  Home,  designed  chicHy  as  a 

le  for  children  of  all  denomiuatious,  the  FiUaburg  Infirmary,  the 

Chiholic  (h'phan  Afnflum  and  a  House  of  Refuge.     In  addition 

these  are  the  Wedcrn  Pennsylvania  Hoi<pihil  (which  has  a  depart- 

It  i'>r  the  insane  at  Dixmont,  8  miles  from  the  city),  and  the  House 

f,  situated  in  Alleghany  City,  but  really  to  be  regarded  as 

ig  the  institutions  of  Pittsburg. 

FH'estem  Penitentiartf  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  in  Alleghany 
It  ia  an  immense  stone  building  in  the  Norman  style. 
re  are  about  110  churches  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  about 
Alleghany  Cit)%     8onie  of  them  are  imposing  structures  and 
I  admirably  located. 
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Pittsburg  18  siipj)liL'd  with  |>urt'  water  from  the  AUeghaoy  Kiver, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas  of  im  oxcdlunt  ([Uttlity,  It  is  divided  into  9 
wards,  aiul  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  It  is  well  provided' 
with  street  railways,  which  also  connect  its  business  centres  with  the 
Bubnrbs  on  both  rivers.  Four  6ne  bridge^s  connect  it  with  Allegliany 
City,  and  two  extend  across  the  Monuiig-aiiela  to  Birmingham. 

Alltghany  Vdy  is  simply  an  extensive  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  and  is 
divided  from  ll  by  the  Alleghany  River.  It  ia  well  built  io  tlie 
main,  and  contiiins  many  handsome  residences,  being  a  favorite  r«i- 
denoe  of  the  [>eopIe  of  the  greater  city,  as  it  is  very  much  clmoer. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  aud  is  4 
place  of  etmsiderable  imi»ortanw.  Here  are  locattni  the  Wtuki^ 
TheoloyiGai  Seminart/  of  the  Prcabyitrian  Church ;  tlie  Thedo^l 
Semhwrif  of  Uie  Aa^ociatc  Reformed  Church;  and  tlie  AUerflm^ 
Thmlotfioal  LmtUuk;  Jn  1870  the  i)opulation  of  Alleghany  City  was 
53,181.  The  munulitctures,  etc.,  of  the  city  will  be  treated  of  in  coo- 
neetion  with  tho^e  of  Pitt.sburg.  Alleghany  is  a  distinct  corporation, 
and  is  governed  by  its  own  Mayor  and  Council. 

Birminffham  and  Manchester  are  considerable  suburbs.  The  former 
is  situated  un  the  soutli  Hide  of  the  Monoogchela  River,  immwlitttdy 
opf»osite  Pittsburg,  and  the  latter  is  on  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  tlw 
city,  Mi%  Geo.  IL  Thurston,  in  his  (Quarterly  OireuIWf  thusdtfcnb^ 
man ufuL'tu ring  Pittsburg  : 

"  Pittsburgh  is  not  to  be  seen  in  a  day,  nor  yet  in  a  w^eok  ;  and  vbile 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a  great  manufacturing  city  is  gtncraHy 
acknowledged,  yet  the  detiiils  of  that  greatness  are  but  little  uodt^ 
stood.  Many  years  ago,  beibre  the  iron  horse  had  crossed  the  AH*" 
gbanies,  while  yet  tiie  transportation  of  the  merchandise  for  the  W«* 
was  made  in  the  old  six-horse  Conostoga  wagons,  the  City  of  Wbeuliol 
claimed  importance  and  coming  greatness,  inasmuch  as  that  forty  o* 
those  wagons  had  arrived  in  that  city  in  one  day.  Since  then  Wba?'* 
ing  has  grown  into  an  active  little  competitor  of  Pittsburgh,  the  gP^* 
parent  of  all  western  manufactures^  and  of  which  it,  as  well  a8ado»?fl 
other  manufacturing  towns,  are  off-shoots,  the  natural  outspriojf'"? 
and  colonization  of  Pittsburgh's  growth.  That  growth  Iuls  bec«  ^' 
marked  and  so  continuous  that  we  have  often,  in  the  past  few  yi^i'^f 
been  tempted  to  remodel  the  language  of  Wheeling,  and  guy :  f^- 
miles  of  mills  ami  factories  every  day  in  operation  in  Pittsburirh.  *'^'* 
is  no  brag,  but  almost  literally  a  reality,  although  no  doubt  a  ttr^ 
explanation  of  *  what  Pittsburgh  really  is  like '  is  ruther  startling  to'*^^ 
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QWQ  cttiseits.  The  real  €&L't  h  that  actual  nicasuremeot  shows  that  in 
the  limits  of  what  h  known  throughout  the  country  as  Plttshurgh  there 
tre  ihirty-five  miles  of  manufactories  of  iron,  of  gliiss,  of  steel,  of 
copper,  of  oiI»  of  wools,  of  cotton,  of  brass,  alone,  not  to  include 
inana£ictones  in  other  materials,  nor  including  any  of  less  gra<le  than 
msnu&ctories  of  iron  chains  in  iron,  or  plows  in  wood.  A  measure- 
meiit  of  the  ground  also  showi*  that  these  35  mile»  of  factories  are  so 
closely  contiguous  that  were  they  place<l  in  a  single  row  each  factory 
would  have  but  about  400  feet  of  front  space  for  its  workings. 

"The  statistics  of  this  statement  of  the  extent  of  Pittshur^^h  manu- 

&cturing;  power  are  these:     From  the  point  up  the  south  bank  of  the 

Alleghany  Iliver  to  the  Sharj>j^burj^  bridge  is  5  miles;  in  that  die- 

tonop,  between  the  river  bank  and  Penn  street,  there  ai*e  1 15  factories 

of  the  chipset  designated.     From  Sharpsburg  bridge  ilowii  the  north 

hmk  of  the  Alleghany  River  to  Wood's  Run  is  8  miles,  and  in  that 

♦'    there    are   G7    manufactories*      From    Temppninccville   to 

.-town,  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  is  4  miles, 

Md  in  tiiat  distanoe  there  are  70  factories,  between  the  river  and 

street.     From  the  Monongahela  bridge  up  the  coui-se  of  the 

gahcla  River,  to  a  point  beyond  Brownstown,  is  3J  miles,  and 

hat  distance,  lietween  Carson  street   and  the  hill,  tlicre  are  43 

uiactories.     From  the  Point  to   the  Copper  Works,  on  the  east 

k  of  the  Monongahela,  is  Sh  miles,  and  in  tliat  distance  there  are 

factories.     From    Fedem!    street   out    Ohio    street   to  Duque^ne 

igh  is^  li  miles,  and  in  that  distance  there  are  15  factories.     On 

r's  Run,  in  a  distaticeof  2  miles,  there  are  32  factories.    Along 

street,  from  tlie  Point  to  the  (^utcr  Depot,  there  are  19  fac-- 

a  distance  of  2  miles.     On  2d  and  3d  avenues,  from  Liberty 

ets,  a  distance  of  1   mile,  there  are  18   factories.     Along 

Ilia  avenue  to  8oho  street,  a  distance  of  1 1  miles,  there  are 

riuries.     Between  Ohio  street  and  the  base  of  the  hill  there  are, 

dieitancc  of  3  niiles,  24  factories. 

Tlius  in  a  distance  of  35^  miles  of  streets,  there  are  475  manu- 
rie6  of  iron,  of  steel,  of  cotton,  of  oil,  of  glass,  of  cop{3er,  occupy- 

average  of  le»  than  400  feet  front  each. 

'Were  these  factories  placed  in  a  single  row,  it  will  be  easily  seen 

ocicnpflctly  they  would  be  crowded,  each  occupying  no  more  terri- 

fliAii    wits  swiimlly  needed.     They  would  be  a  continuous  row, 

>t«*rva],and  tfhow  that  in  reality  thei-e  are  in  Pittsburgh  ab- 

1  c»ntinQou»  miles  of  manufactures  in  daily  operation. 
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"  Pittsbui^hers,  then,  in  answer  to  the  queatLon^  what  is  Pittsbur^l^ 
like?    ran  rondily  answer — Like  a  row  35  miles  long  of  factor* ^gg 
twisted  up  into  a  t-ompact  tangle  all  belching  forth  smoke,  all  glc^v- 
ing  with  fires,  nil  swarming  with  workmen,  alt  echoing  with  the  cl^ujj 
of  machinery.     The  territory  over  and  around  which  this  immc^^Ksf 
chain  of  luachiner}^  is  strung,  tliough  all  p^jjiulariy  known  as  Pitts- 
burgh, is  composed  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  city  of  Allegh^mr 
the  boroughs  of  Tern perancevi lie,  West  Pittsburgh,  MonongahWj*, 
South  Pittsburgli,  Birmingham,  and  East  Birmingliam.     The  whole 
forms,  however,  one  compact  city,  in  effect,  divided  only  by  the  Uro 
rivers,  which,  runniug  through  the  district,  are  spanned  by  nuaiemis 
bridges,  over  several  of  which  sti'cet  railroads  link,  witli  their  almost 
continuous  lines  of  cars,  in  one  mass,  a  population  in  this  hive  of  in- 
dustry numbering  200,000  souls.     Altliough  the  name  of  Pittsburgh ? 
antl    the   term    Pittsburgh    manufactures,   Iiave   been  *  as  hons(.'hoV*J> 
words*  throughout  the  West,  since  the  days  of  the  earlier  Weslc 
settlements,  still  its  gmwth  has  been  so  equable  with  that  of  the  W 
that  but  few  realize  the  real  maguitudc  of  the  community* 

"  Called  into  existence  by  no  sndden  speculative  rush  of  emigjC^^^' 
tion,  drawn  primarily  by  some  iidventitious  circumstances,  Pittsburg^^ 
has  accumulated  its  popuktion  through  the  course  of  years  from  tl' - 
solid  advantages  each  passing  year  rendei-s  but  more  apparent.  In 
past  years  Pittsburgh  has  been  a  point  of  departure  for  much  of  tb 
emigration  to  the  West,  a  position  the  city  still  maintains.  Thu. 
nalurally  Pittsburgh  l)eaime  a  supply  point  for  the  West,  and  d_ 
West  the  cliief  market  for  her  productions.  The  increase  of  the  popi 
lation  of  the  West  has  told  with  unerring  certainty  upon  the  bnsin 
and  the  population  of  Pittsburgh, 

**  In  18(M),  the  population  of  the  States  through  and  along  wliic^^=^ 
Pittsburgh  enjoys  river  navigation,  was  385,667,  and  that  of  Pitir=^^ 
burgh  was  1565,  or  a  little  over  ^^  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  )v  "^ 
business  was,  in  180*3,  but  $350,000,  or  equal  to  92  j%  per  cent,  ^«^^ 
the  population  of  the  West, 

"  In  1810,  there  were  in  the  same  western  territory  1,067,531  L  ^^'' 
habitants,  and  in  Pittsburgh  4876,  or  5^3  per  cent,  being  2*0  over  t  ^*^ 
necessary  increase  to  preserve  the  ratio  of  our  increase  in  the  cit^^* 
population,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  West*     The  amount  of  bu^^* 
ness  of  the  city  was  then  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  equal  to  93  p-*^ 
cent,  on  tlic  population  of  the  territory  indicated. 

"In  1830,  there  were  3,331,298  inhabitants  in  the  section  of 
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ore  iudieaUd,  and  in  Pittiburg:ti  there  were  16,9iS8,  still 
showing  the  growth  of  tlie  city  was  nut  in  tlie  same  ratio  of  increase 
as  the  West,  as  in  past  periods,  but  a  gain  of  ^V  ^ver  wbat  was  necee* 
•ar>% 

"In  1840,  there  were  5,173,949  inhabitants  in  the  western  and 
south wefitcm  States,  and  the  populatton  of  Pittsburgh  was  38,931, 
bein^  i&  P^*'  cent.,  showing  not  only  the  maintenance  of  the  progres- 
sive ratio,  bnt  a  gain  over  it  of  i^q  per  cent 

•'  In  1836,  the  busineys  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  $31,146,550, 
l>ein|^  something  over  600  j)er  cent.,  showing  the  business  of  the  city 
had  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  population  of  the  West,  as  shown  in 
previous  ratios,  but  had  compounded  thereon  TjOO  per  cent. 

**  In  1860,  the  population  of  the  Mississit»pi  basin  and  the  western 
hike  slopes  (Pittsburgh's  market),  was  shown  by  the  census  of  tliat 
year  to  l>c  in  round  numbers  17,000,000,  At  that  date  the  business 
af  I^ittsburgh  was  estimated  at  over  $100,000,000,  showing  the  ratio 
of  business  on  the  ])opulation  of  the  West,  attained  in  1836  and  J  840, 
\%*iis  still  maintained. 

'  The  |>opuJation  of  the  district  considered  and  claimetl  as  Pitts- 
burgh, being  the  compact  mass  of  population  between  and  on  bntli 
sides  of  the  rivers  to  the  city  limits,  was  estimated  at  140,000  in  that 
year,  showing  that  in  population  as  well  as  business  the  ratio  of  Pitts- 
burglrs  prosperity  with  the  wealth  of  the  We.st  continues  to  be  main- 
tained. What  the  population  of  the  West  may  be  as  shown  by  the 
*5eii8U8  of  1870  we  know  not,  but  those  who  know  the  great  gmwth 
of  Pittsburgh  in  the  last  nine  years,  the  vast  increase  in  her  rolling- 
'Jiills  and  in  her  workshops,  cannot  doubt  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is 
^till  maintained.  In  the  great  swell  of  the  population  of  the  West, 
^ittsbargh  seems  not  only  to  keep  pace  and  to  hold  her  trade,  but 
*-l»ftt  trade,  like  her  jw:»pulation,  seems  to  increase  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Considering  the  competitors 
^hich  have  arisen  for  the  market  Pittsburgh  supplies  with  her  staples, 
*^Us  is  "wurthy  especial  note  as  indicative  of  a  natural  force  in  her 
position  and  her  resources  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  contemplating 
W  future. 

"The  force  of  Pittsburgh's  position  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Distant 
^nly  300  to  400  miles  from  three  of  the  greatest  sea-l>oard  cities  of 
*He  Union ;  but  200  miles  from  the  great  chain  of  inland  seas,  and 
f'lichiug  in  all  directions  by  continuous  river  navigation  an  area  of 
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key  point  of  a  railway  route  nearer  by  40  miles  from  New  York 
the  West  than  any  now  constructed.     Situated  in  the  heart  of  a  t> 
minous  coal  formation  of  the  Appalacliian  field,  and  equally  advxinJ 
tageously  located  as  to  de]Histt8  of  iron  ore,  her  geographical  relatiwa 
to  the  staples  for  manufacturing  are  unw[ nailed.    She  stands  in  a  geo- 
graphical centre  from  which  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  400  miles  em- 
braces Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massacliusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ofiio, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Micliigan,  Canada, 
parts  of  Illinois  and  South  Carolina.     This  circle  embraces  every 
vainety  of  climate,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  staples  of  the  United 
States  and  its  valuable  manufacturing  minerals,  over  which  she  holds 
the  magician's  wand  in  her  unequalled  supply  of  fuel.     For^cwl/ 
says  ViacherSy  *  is  the  indispensable  aliment  of  industry.     It  is  loitt- 
dustry  what  oxygen  is  to  the  lungs — water  to  the  plant — nourishmeot 
to  the  animal/ 

"  The  statistics  of  the  coal  by  which  Pittsburgh  is  surrounded  shows 
how  inexhaustible  is  this  element  of  her  force  iuid  her  progress.  The 
extent  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  by  which  Pittsburg'ti  is  surroaudca 
is  equal  to  8,600,000  square  acres.  Tiie  amount  of  coal  contained  »n 
that  area  it  is  diflUcult  to  estimate.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  upp^f 
seam,  rating  it  at  8  feet,  contains  53,516,430,000  tons,  which  at  82  ptf 
ton,  or  a  little  over  7  cents  |>er  bushel,  w*ould  be  worth  jJlOTjO^-t* 
860,000 — a  sum  which,  could  it  be  realized,  would  pay  the  natiopal 
debt  thirty  times.  Of  course  although  centuries  will  not  see  it  taken 
from  the  earth,  the  figures  show  what  a  mine  of  wealth  Pittsbaqgt 
has  to  draw  from ;  and  how  mighty  is  the  magnet  she  possesses  ^ 
attract  to  her  boundaries  minerals  and  sta|ilcs  of  all  the  States,  pp^ 
lation  and  wealth.  At  tlie  present  time  the  coal  trade  of  the  a^ 
amounts  to  about  ?1 0,000,000  annually,  and  there  are  in  the  vicioity 
of  Pittsburgh  lO^i  collieries ;  the  value  of  lands,  houses,  improve- 
ments, cars,  etc.,  amounts  to  about  $11,000,0<XI.  The  amount  of  w 
mined  from  these  eollieries  in  1864  was  48,462,966  bushels,  ofwW 
nearly  30,OCM},000  bushels  were  exjMirted  down  the  Ohio  Kivcraloiic. 

'^  But  not  in  coal  alone  is  her  strength  sliown.  Li  those  ihi"^ 
which  coal  enables  her  busy  artizans  to  produce,  is  her  power  cfjiiai^ 
apparent.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  one-half  of  the  glass  frC" 
tories  in  the  United  States  are  loc:?atcd  at  Pittsburgh,  w*herc  ihft^^ 
40  firms  engjiged  in  the  manufaeture  of  glxss,  who  run  60  CidorK* 
producing  the  various  descriptions  of  grecji,  window,  flint,  auJ  Ij"^ 
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KmployiDg  over  40(JU  workmen,  and  priKlucing  between  four 
Be  uiilliuns  worth  of  glass. 

■  iroti  and  steel,  Pittsburgh  claims  and  maintains  to  be  the  great 
K  of  the  cx>untry.  The  exact  money  value  of  this  great  trade 
l^irays  been  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Much  of  the  iron  is  ^hijUKHl 
yi  to  various  ix>ints,  and  much  by  river.  By  figures  we  have  at 
mand  of  the  shipments  of  plate,  bar,  sheet,  and  rod  iron  and  steel 
i  Pittsburgh  in  the  year  1865,  it  would  Kcem  that  there  were  ex- 
bd,  6y  r€al  alone,  to  24  ditferent  States,  over  143,000  tons,  and 
fjDOO  kej^s  of  nails  to  20  different  States^,  These  railroad  ex  porta- 
ls, it  iDU.st  not  be  forgotten,  are  not  prol»ubIy  half  the  manufacture. 
At  of  castings  there  were  shipped  by  rail  alone  6,143,008  pounds 
1864,  to  22  diflerent  States;  and  that  by  one  railroad  alone  there 
re  received  in  1864,  into  the  city,  107,000  tons  of  pig-irou  and 
oms,  exclusive  of  the  yield  of  6  or  8  furnaces  running  in  the  city 
Pittsburgh,  or  the  imports  by  river  and  other  railroads.  It  is  esti- 
le<l  that  of  shipments  made  from  Pittsburgh,  at  lea.st  as  much  is 
it  by  river  as  by  rail.  There  are  over  30  iron  rolling-mills  in 
ttshnrgh,  6  steel  mills,  and  between  50  and  60  iron  founderies. 
cse  figures  but  feebly  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  great  iron  and 
pi  trade  of  the  city,  of  which  the  sales  alone  of  articles  made  of  iron 
jcct  to  tax,  made  and  returne<l  to  the  city,  was  from  Miirch,  1865, 
March,  1866,  over  $27,000,000. 

'Oil  is  another  great  staple,  and  there  are  in  Pittsburgh  58  re- 
fries,  in  which  is  invested  acapit^d  of  nearly  ^8,0lK),OOO  in  buildings 
1  Tna'-hincry ;  and  in  the  tanks  and  barges  necessary  to  the  carrying 
nfthe  business,  nearly  $6,000,000  more.  The  oil  trade  of  the  city 
the  5  years  from  January,  1863,  to  January,  1868,  amounted  to 

-'<i,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $11,000,(WO  annually. 

,.jlT  branches  of  Pittsburgh  manuiacture^  might  be  cited  to  show 
fon'c  and  solidity,  but  enough  has  been  stated  to  partially  show 
m  Pittsburgh  is  like.  To  show  that  she  is  like  a  great  city  cf 
■y  200,000  population  ;  that  she  is  a  great  arsenal  for  the  sup[>ly 
■laaufacture*!  articles;  that  she  grows  with  the  growth,  and  in- 
Hcs  in  wealth  with  the  prosjM?rity  of  the  West.  Altfiough  she  has 
■rt>nt!y  grown  but  slowly,  yet  she  htis  grown  like  the  oak,  and  but 
Ms  ber  infancy  m  the  yeai-s  in  which  other  cities  spring  and  ma- 
■l  and  she  st^ntlg  like  a  sooty  giant  astride  the  head  waters  of  the 

■  tni^  ftt  the  lusty  strength  of  her  fresh  youth,  while  her 
K  f''t»  mighty  Geni  of  the  Mine,  throughout  the  waters 
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of  the  Ohio,  along  the  shores  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  anrand  the 
borders  at  the  great  lakes,  on  either  hand  of  the  pathway  of  the  ifoo 
horse,  athwart  the  Western  prairies,  proclaims  her  the  dusky  Q( 
of  Industry,  and  commands  homage  to  her  iron  sceptre  in  thi 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

Its  very  Ifjcation  has  placed  an  cnorraons  trade  in  the  liands 
Pittsburg.     Lying  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  hss  water 
munication  with  every  town  on  the  navigable  portion  of  the  01 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
one  of  the  principal  railway  centres  of  the  West,  it  has  railway 
nections  with  all  parts  of  the  Union.     The  principal  harbor  is 
nished  by  the  Monongahela  River,  which  has  a  greater  depth  of 
than  the  Alleghany.    The  Oliio  is  navigable  to  the  confluence  o( 
streams  for  boats  of  light  dmuglit,  except  at  infrequent  j>eriocl»i 
very  great  dr^^neas.     The  boats  are  generally  built  in  such  a 
as  to  adapt  them   in  the  lowest  stiiges  of  water.     Large  side-wl 
steamers  also  navi^jrite  the  Ohio  dnrincj  the  season  of  hig^h  water, 

o  o  c 

means  of  these  steamers,  a  heavy  trade  is  maintained  unth  the 
along  the  rivers  we  have  mentioned.     Pittsburg  thus  controls 
12,000  miles  of  water  transportation,  and  can  deliver  its  prodacll 
without  breaking  bulk  in  over  400  counties  of  17  States.     In  186^, 
there  were  159  steamboats  owne<l  in  the  ritv.     The  number  is 
greater  nt  present.     Besides  these,  hundrcils  of  steamenB,  ownedl 
other  States,  trade  with  Pittsburg. 

In  1870,  the  population  of  Pittsburg  was  80,23*5. 

In  February,  1754,  a  party  of  English  settlers  built  a  stookad^i 
established  a  trading  post  on  the  point  of  land   lying  betweeo 
Monongahela  and  Allcghony  rivers  at  their  confluence,  on  thesitei 
the  present  city  of  Pitt^jburg.      In  April,  they  were  attacked 
driven   away  l>y  tlic   French,  who  claimed  the  countrv.     The 
querors  erected  a  fort  on  the  spot,  and  called  it  Duqucsne,  in 
of  the  (jovernor  of  Canada.     This  fort  nt  once  became  tl 
nil  ttic  militur)'  operations  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  \L. 
To  the  French  claim,  which  was  based  upon  their  diaooverrof 
region,  the  English  advantx-d  a  c<iunter  claim  basi»d  nj^'Ovi- 
from  tlie  Crown,  strengthened  by  a  treaty  with  t^n*  T^.- 
importance  attached  to  the  {>osition  by  the  Fren 
of  the   gn?fitost  moment   to  the   English  to 
Genenil  BradtlrM?k  was  sent,  in  1755,  at 
that  had  ever  crosaed  tiio  moiiiUati 
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and  defeated  by  the  Fi-ench  and  Indians,  on  the  9th  of  July  of  that 

B^r,  at  a  point  on  the  Monou^ahela,  about  12  miles  above  the  fort. 

^>n  the  loth  of  OLlober,  1758,  a  force  of  800  men,  under  Major  Grant, 

advancing  to  attack  the  fort,  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss.     On  the 

^Bth  of  November,  1758,  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  force  of  6000 

men  under  Greneral   Forbes.     The  French  and  their  Indian  allies 

vainly  endeavored  to  cha:k  Forbes' advance,  and  failing  in  this,  set  _ 

the  fort  ou  fire  and  retreated  on  the  24th,  tlie  day  betbre  the  arrival  I 

I  the  English.     General  Forbes  rebuilt  and  strengthened  the  fort. 
was  completed  in  January,  1759,  and  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  in  lionor  - 
the  great  English  Minister.     The  French  raade  several  efforts  to  f 
recapture  it,  but  without  success.     In  1764,  the  settlement   of  the 
town  began,  the  houses  being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.     In  i 
1772,  tiie  fort  was  abandoned   by  the  English,  who  'had  jio  furtlier  f 

1^  for  it  as  a  military  post.  The  site  was  claimed  by  Virginia  under 
^larter  from  Jam(»s  L  Pennsylvania  also  clainied  it  under  a  char- 
r  from  Charles  11.  Virginia  prepared  to  assert  her  claim  by  force,  I 
p^  on  the  11th  of  August,  1775,  threw  a  company  of  soldiers  into  I 
ort  Pitt.  The  Revolution  made  this  a  minor  question,  however, 
td  iu  August,  1779,  Comraissionci^,  appointed  by  the  two  provinces, 
it  in  Baltimore,  and  agreed  upon  the  existing  boundary  which  was 
tificd  by  their  respective  Legislatures,  The  excise  troubles  of  1 79 1-4, 
ide  Pittsburg  the  scene  of  considerable  violence.  In  1845,  a  fire 
destroyed  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city,  causing  a  loss  of 
^5,000,000.  Pittsburg  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1804,  and 
as  a  city  in  1816. 

SCRANTON, 

le  fourth  city  in  population  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Luzerne 
mty,  on  the  lell  bank  of  the  I^cka wanna  River,  lo7  miles  north- 
}|  of  HarrLsburg.     It  is  the  terminus  of  several  railway  lines  lead- 
direct  to  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  the  centre 
an  immense  coal  trade.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
vicinity,  and  the  city  is  largely  engaged   in  the  manufacture  of 
"Ifon  wares  of  various  kinds.     The  principal  sources  of  it^  prosperity, 
jwever,  are  the  rich  coal  mines  which  lie  near  the  town.     These 
are  worked  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  companies,  and  em- 
>y  large  numbers  of  miners  of  all  n:ittonalities. 
Scranton  is  a  well  built  town,  containing  about  4  public  schools, 
churches,  and  2  newspaper  offices.     It  is  prettily  situated,  and  is 
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SCRANTON, 


improving  in  its  architectural  pretensions.  During  the  last  few  yeai 
the  population  hiis  increased  with  unprcceJented  rapidity.  In  1860|1 
the  city  contaioetl  9223  inhabitants.  In  1870,  the  population  waft 
35,762.  If  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  are  regarded  as  one  city, 
Scranton  is  the  third  city  in  Pennsylvania, 


READING, 

The  fifth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Berks  county,  on  the 

or  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  62  miles  east  of  Harrisburg, 
and  52  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  with  both  of  which  placc»i 
it  is  connected  by  railways.     It  has  railway  connections  with  otli< 
parts  of  the  State.     The  Schuylkill  Canal  brings  it  in  direct  commu^ 
nication  with  the  entire  Schuylkill  region.     The  river  is  here 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  600  feet  long. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  sloping  plain,  which  rises  from 
the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  an  eminence  called  Penn'i 
Mount,     The  city  is  well  built,  brick  being  the  principal  matenoL' 
Tlie  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right- 
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angles.  The  streets  are  macadamized  and  afford  a  firm,  smooth  road- 
way, admirably  adapted  to  travel.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  is  clean. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  Court  House  and  the  churches, 
some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  very  handsome.  The  public  schools 
are  excellent,  and  there  are  several  private  schools,  Tliere  are  23 
churches  in  the  city,  and  2  daily  and  G  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  Reading  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful,  and  as  this  section  of  the 
State  is  one  of  tlie  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  Union,  Reading 
MS  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  also  largely  cngagc<l  in  nianu- 
iadurcs — iron,  cotton,  and  flour  being  the  principal  articles.  It  is 
ovcmed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870,  the  population  was 
!)32. 

Reading  was  laid  out  in  1748,  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Fonn,  and 
oa;ned  from  the  town  of  Reading  in  England.  In  1783,  it  was  incor- 
p^>ratcd  as  a  borough ;  and  in  1847,  as  a  city. 


^ 


LANCASTER, 

The  seventh  city  of  the  State,  is  finely  situated  in  Lancaster  county, 
1  mile  west  of  Conestoga  Creek,  70  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and 
37  miles  east-soutlieast  of  Ilarrisburg.  The  Pennsylvania  Centi^al 
K^lway  passes  through  the  city,  and  connects  it  with  Philadelphia, 
*larrifiburg,  and  Pittsburg.  The  slack-water  navigation  of  the  Con- 
^*U>ga  gives  it  water  trans[>ortatJon  to  the  sea,  and  is  a  source  of  con- 
BtOomble  wealth  to  it.  It  is  sikiateil  in  the  wealthiest  and  most 
^^ickly  populated  section  of  the  8tate,  and  jwssesses  a  large  trade  with 
^e  surrounding  country  and  with  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  largely 
^*^S^<^  ill  manufactures,  and  is  extending  its  eifortj^  in  this  direction. 
5^  is  noted  for  the  production  of  riilea,  axes,  carriages,  agricultural 
*^plemernts,  locomotives,  and  cotton  goods. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  off.     The  streets  are  straight  and  well 

P^ved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right-angled.     The  city  is  lighted 

^ith  gas,  and   is  supplied  with  pure  water  from  Conestoga  Creek. 

■^0  majority  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  this  gives  to  the  jdacc 

^  substantial   appearance.     Many  of  the  dwellings  are  elegant  and 

^ftuld  do  credit  to  any  city.     The  Court  Ilou^e  is  a  fine  edifice  of 

^^,  in  the  Grecian  style ;  and  the  Chnnty  Prison  is  a  handsome 

structure,  of  sand-stone.     There  are  several  excellent  public  schools 

^  tlie  oity,  and  about  as  many  flourishing  private  schools.    Lancaster 
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is  the  seat  of  Marshal  College^  organized  in  1853,  in  connection  witli 
the  old  establishment  of  Franklin  College^  which  was  foundetl  in  1787. 
The  city  contains  15  churches,  and  2  public  libraries.  Two  daily 
and  7  weeiily  newspapers  are  published  here.  Lancaster  is  governed 
by  a  Mayor  and  CounciL     In  1870,  the  population  was  20,233. 

Lancaster  was  laid  out  in  1730.  It  was  settled  principally  by 
Germans,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Grerraau  descent 
It  was  for  many  years  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  from  1799  to  1812.  In  1818, 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 


ERIE, 

The  eighth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Erie  county,  on  the  soutb* 
east  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  90  miles  southwest  of  Butfalo,  121>  mil© 
north  of  Pittsburg,  and  310  miles  northwest  of  Harrisburg.    It  liflU 
inime<liuteiy  opposite  the  island  of  Presque  Isle,  which  was  odcp  a 
peninsula.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  sheltered  crotbe 
lake.     It  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  3 J  miles  long,  with  a  deptli  d 
irom  9  to  25  feet  uf  water  along  its  entire  length.    It  has  been  greatly 
improved   and  strongly  fortified  by  the  United  States  Govemnjcut, 
and  its  enti-ance  is  marked   by  a  light-house.     It  is  connected  with 
the  Ohio  Itiver  at  Beaver,  by  the  Erie  Extension  Canal,  and  has 
railway  communicjttion  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,     It  possesses  a 
flourishing  lake  tmde,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  ex jwrt  of  lumber, 
petroleum,  and  coaL    It  is  also  interested  in  manufactures  to  a  limijw 
extent,  the  canal  affording  extensive  water-power. 

The  town  is  well  built,  being  constructed  chiefly  of  brick,  l^^ 
situated  on  an  elevated  bluff,  overlooking  and  commandiug  a  fi^e 
view  of  the  lake.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  Qum^ 
other  at  right-angles.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  tasteful  pif*'' 
Erie  contains  about  13  churches,  a  public  library,  7  newspaper  offifi*» 
and  several  public  schools,  whicli  rank  among  the  best  in  theStil^' 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water.  It  is  governtJIy 
a  Mayor  and  CounciL  In  1870,  the  population  was  19,616.  ^^ 
the  only  lake  port  situated  in  Pennsylvania- 
Erie  was  settled  about  the  beginning  of  the  preseut  century.  *" 
1805,  it  was  incorporated,  Its  history  is  uneventful,  and  its  growth 
was  slow.  The  principal  event  connected  with  it  was  the  fitttOjf  i*"^^ 
here  of  Perry's  fleet  during  tlie  war  of  1812-15. 
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EASTON, 

Northampton  county,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  at 
junction  with  that  titream  of  the  I^ehigh  River  and  Biishkill 
*k,  is  a  flouriBhing  city.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  rectangular 
'ks,  is  well  built,  and  is  H|^lited  witii  gas  and  supplied  with  pure 
?r»  It  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  uf  some  uf  tiie  most  beauti- 
acenery  of  the  State,  and  is  in  niuny  respects  one  of  the  mast  pic- 
[ue  cities  in  America.  Tlie  Lehigh  and  Delaware  are  here 
d  by  fine  bridges.  The  city  possesses  good  water-power,  and  is 
ily  engaged  in  manufacturcs.  Fiour,  oil,  iron,  lumber,  cotton 
Is,  and  fire-arms  are  the  principal  articles  prodnceil.  The  city  is 
hected  with  New  York,  Philadelpiiia,  and  all  parts  of  the  State, 
railway.  By  means  of  these  and  the  Delaware,  Lehigh^  and  ilor- 
Canals,  large  quantities  of  coal,  limiher,  antl  grain  are  received 
shipped  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  country.  Easton  is  one 
le  most  enterprising  places  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  growing  rap- 
in  Imputation  and  importance.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
•Cveral  handsome  churches,  and  several  excellent  schools.  It  is  the 
^i  oi  Lafaydie  Colh(/ey  a.  flourishing  institution.     Five  news2>apers 
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are  published  here.     The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council. 
Id  1870  the  population  was  10,987. 

Easton  was  laid  out  in  ]  738,  and  woj?  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1789.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  rich  in  iron 
ore  and  limestone. 


MISCELLANIES. 
OLD    TIME    CUSTOMS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  Ma  "Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time,"  gives  some  intently 
ing  accounU  of  the  customs  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  Revolail(St 
He  says  i 

They  were  distinguislied  for  a  frank  and  generous  hospitality.  They  made 
many  cntertainmeBlai  but  they  were  devoid  of  glare  and  show^  and  always  alrtm- 
dant  and  good. 

Dr.  Franklin,  describing  the  state  of  the  people  about  the  year  1752,  SAys  they 
'were  all  loyal,  and  submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  l!>e  Crown,  or  paid 
for  defence  cheerfully.     ''Tliey  were  led  by  a  thread.     They  not  only  had  a  re* 
spect,  but  an  atTectlon,  for  Grcut  Brilutn,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  man-  -- 
uers,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fa.sh ions, —not  yet  subsided.     Natives  of  Grent  -^ 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard  ;  and  to  be  *an  Old  England  -^ 
man '  gave  a  kind  of  rank  and  respect  among  na." 

The  old  people  all  testify  that  the  young  of  their  youth  were  much  more  W- — 
served,  and  held  under  much  mare  restraint  in  the  presence  of  their  elders  an 
parents,  than  now.     BasUfulness  and  modesty  in  the  young  were  then  regardi 
aa  virtues ;  and  the  present  freedom  before  tlie  aged  was  not  then  countenanced^  Mi 
Young  lovers  then  listened  and  took  sidelong  glances,  when  before  Uicir  parents..^ 
or  elders. 

It  was  the  custom  for  tho  younger  part  of  the  family,  and  especially  of  Uic  fe^^iW 
male  part,  to  dress  up  neatly  towards  the  close  of  tlie  day,  and  sit  In  the  stret, — -^ 
porch.     Sometimes  they  would  go  from  i>orch  tn  pfjrch  in  neighborhoods,  a4id  sKl-^ 
and  converse.     Tea  was  such  a  rarity  that  it  was  mensured  out  for  the  teapots  I 
small  hand-scales.     Afternoon  visits  were  not  made,  as  now,  at  nighi,  but  at 
early  an  hour  as  to  permit  uiatmns  to  go  home  and  see  their  children  pi 
to  bed* 

Before  the  Revoltitinn,  no  hired  man  or  woman  wore  any  shoes  so  fine  aa  cal^  1 
akin  ;  ctMirse  neat  a  leather  was  their  every  day  wear.  Men  and  women  lh*<:  -^^ 
hired  by  the  year — men  got  £10  Xo  £20,  and  a  servant  woman  £8  to  £10,  Out  o  ^^- 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  lay  uii  money,  to  buy  before  their  marriage  a  IkhI  an  -*^ 
bedding,  silver  teastxjons,  and  a  spinning  wheel,  etc. 

Among  the  rough  amusements  of  men  might  be  mentioned  shooting,  fiahl 
and  sailing  parties.  These  were  frequent,  as  also  mutton  clubs,  iSshing,  hous 
and  country  parties  were  much  indulged  in  by  respectable  citizens.  Great 
clabiUty  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  until  tlje  strife  with  Great  Britali 
sent  *  every  man  tti  his  own  ways  ; "  then  discord  aud  acrimony  ensued,  and  thi 
previously  general  friendly  intercourse  never  returned.  We  afterwanla  grew  an 
other  and  enhirgcd  people. 

Our  girls  in  the  daytime  used  to  attend  (he  work  of  the  family,  aJid  In  Ihe  even  -^ 
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led  in  Iheir  porch  &t  the  door.     Some  of  theoi,  however,  even  then,  read 
and  walked  vriUioiit  businees  abroad.     Those  who  had  not  housework 
Uietnselires  in  their  acoomplishmenti,  such  ai  making  sUelUwork,  cor- 
ilaa,  working  of  pockel  books,  with  a  close,  slroog-stltched  needlework, 
liiul)csi>  aerenly  yean  Jigo,  were  much  uccuatomed  to  ride  on  Uoriieback 
Liion,     !t  wna  quite  common  to  sec  genteel  ladies  riding,  with  jockej 

mrdin^  schools  for  girls  were  not  known  in  Philadelphia  until  about  the 
of  the  Revolution,  nor  had  they  any  fteparalo  schoals  for  writing  and  cipher- 
but  were  taught  in  conomou  with  boys.  The  ornamental  parts  of  female 
ition  were  Ijestowed,  but  geography  and  grammar  were  never  reganled  for 
nntll  a  certain  Mr.  Horton — thanks  to  hie  name — ^proposed  to  tetich  those 
to  jrouDg  ladies.  Himilar  institutions  afterwards  grew  into  favor. 
iisnal,  in  tlie  gazettes  of  1760  lo  1770,  to  announce  mairiuges  in  words 
[these,  to  wit :  "*  Miss  Betsey  Lawrence,  or  Miss  Elizabeth  Cutoit,  a  most 
lady,  ivith  a  large  or  a  handsome  fortune/' 

earlier  limes,  marriages  had  to  he  promulged  by  affixing  the  intentions 
lies  on  the  conrt  bouse  or  meeting  house  door  ;  and  when  the  act  was 
kijcetl,  they  should  have  at  least  twelve  subscribing  witnewes.     The  act 
im|x*sed  it  was  passed  in  1700. 

wrdding  entertainments  of  olden  times  were  very  expensive  and  harassing 
The  house  of  the  imrent  wuuld  be  filled  with  company  to  dine ; 
ipany  wouKl  stay  to  tea  and  to  8U[)j)er,     For  two  days,  punch  was 
r»tit  in  pnifusion.     The  gentlemen  saw  the  groom  on  the  first  lloor,  and 
ascended  to  the  second,  where  they  saw  the  bride  ;  there  every  gentlpman, 
to  100  in  a  day,  kissed  her.     Even  the  plain  Friends  submitted  to  these 
1  have  known  rich  families  which  had  120  persona  to  dine — the  same 
had  signed  their  certificate  of  marriage  at  the  monthly  meeting  ;  these  also 
}k  of  tea  and  supper.     As  they  formally  jjassud  the  meeting  twice,  the  same 
linment  was  repeated.     Two  days  the  male  friends  would  call  and  take 
and  all  would  kiss  the  bride.     Besides  this,  the  married  pair,  for  ivvo  en- 
reeks,  saw  large  tea  parties  at  their  home,  liaving  in  attendance  every  night 
groomsman  and  bridesmaids.     To  avoiil  expense  and  trouble.  Friends  have 
made  it  sufficient  to  pass  but  one  meeting.     When  these  marriage  cuter- 
lents  were  made,  it  was  expected  also  ttiat  jtunch,  cakes,  and  meat^  should 
it  out  very  generally  in  the  neighborhood,  even  to  those  who  were  not  visi- 
In  the  family. 

articles  and  rules  of  diet,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  ours,  in  the  earliest  time, 
ly  mention  coffee,  as  a  beverage,  was  used  but  rarely  \  chocolate  for  morn- 
aod  evening,  or  thickened  milk  fur  children.  Cookery  in  general  was  ]j]iuner 
now.  In  the  country,  morning  and  evening  repasts  were  generally  matle 
ilk,  having  bread  boiled  therein,  or  else  thickened  with  pop-robins — things 
up  of  flour  and  eggs  into  a  batter,  and  so  dropped  in  witli  the  boiting 


^lady  of  my  acquaintance  thus  describes  the  recollections  of  her  early  days, 
iog  the  war  of  Independence:  Dress  was  discriminate  and  appropriate, 
regarded  the  season  and  the  characttr  of  the  wearer.  Lathes  never  wore 
le  aame  dresses  at  work  and  on  visits  ;  tliey  sat  at  home,  or  went  out  in  the 
homing,  in  chintz  ;  brocades,  satins,  and  manluas  were  reserved  for  evening  or 
partiea.     Robes  or  negligees,  as  they  were  called,  were  always  worn  in 
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full  dreaa.  Muslins  were  not  worn  at  alU  Little  Missea  at  a  diuiciug  school 
ball  (for  these  were  almost  llie  oaly  I'etea  that  fell  to  lUeir  share  in  tUe  tbiyBot 
Oiscrimi nation)  were  dressed  in  frocks  of  lawn  or  c«tnbric«  Worsted  was  tbcii 
thouglit  dress  enough  for  common  days. 

As  a  universal  fact,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  otUer  C5olor  than  black  wis 
ever  made  for  ladies'  bonnets,  when  formed  of  silk  or  satin.  Fancy  colors  ^ere 
unknown,  and  white  bonnets  of  silk  fabric  bad  never  been  seen.  The  first  Inno- 
vation remembered  was  the  bringing  in  of  bine  bonnets. 

The  lime  was  when  the  plainest  womun  among  the  Friends  (now  so  averietfi 
fancy  colors)  wore  their  colort?d  silk  aprons,  say*  of  green,  or  blue,  etc,  Thii 
was  lit  a  time  when  the  gay  wore  white  aprons.  In  time,  white  aprons  were  dis- 
used by  the  gentry,  and  then  tlie  Friends  left  off  their  colored  ones  and  nwd  the 
white.  The  same  old  ladies  among  Friends,  whom  we  can  remember  as  wcnrert 
of  the  white  aprons,  wore  also  large  white  beaver  hats,  with  scarcely  the  sign  «»f 
a  crown,  and  which  was  indeed  confined  to  the  head  by  silk  cords  tied  underlie 
chin.  Eigiit  dolUira  would  buy  such  a  hat,  wlien  beaver  fur  was  more  plfotlfol 
They  lasted  such  ladies  almost  a  whole  life  of  wear.     They  showed  no  fur. 

Very  decent  women  went  abroad  and  to  churches  with  check  aprons.  I  b*'^ 
seen  those  who  kept  tlieir  coach  in  my  time  to  bear  them  to  churchy  who  loUl  m* 
they  went  nn  foot,  with  a  clieck  apron,  to  the  Arch  street  Presbyterian  nifeling 
in  their  youth.  Then  all  hired  women  wore  short  gowns  and  pelticcnUs  of 
domestic  fabric,  and  could  be  instantly  known  as  such  whenever  seen  abriiad 

In  the  former  days,  It  was  not  uncomnjon  to  see  aged  i)ersoD8  with  large  silver 
buttons  tn  their  coats  and  vests — it  was  a  mark  of  wealtli.  Some  had  The  initiiH 
of  their  names  engraved  on  each  button.  Sometimes  they  were  made  ont  of  r««l 
quarter  dollars,  with  the  coinage  impression  still  retained — these  were  u«h1  if^ 
the  coats,  and  the  eievenpenny-bits  for  vests  and  breeches.  My  father  wore  m 
entire  suit  decorated  with  conch  shell  buttons,  silver  mounted. 

The  articfes  of  dress  in  those  early  limes  would  at  the  present  day  not  be  r^ 
cognized  by  their  names.     The  following  is  an  advertisement  for  the  year  17*5-' 

*'' For  sale.  Tandems,  isinghams,  nuns,  \mg  and  guHx  (these  all  meanstdit* 
ing),  huckabacks  (a  figured  worsted  for  wcunen's  gowns),  quilted  hiimhiMn*r 
turketees,  grassets,  single  allopeens,  children's  slays,  jumps  and  bodice,  wlid*- 
bone  and  iron  buska,  men's  new  market  caps,  silk  and  worsted  wove  fmUfn^* 
for  breeches,  allibanes,  dickmansoy,  coshloeSj  chuckloes,  cultanees,  crinwo" 
dannador,  chainVl  soosees»  lemouees,  byrampauts,  moree,  naffermamy,  sail'Df" 
ham,  prunclloe,  barragons,  druggets,  florettas,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  very  common  for  children  and  working  women  to  w*ear  beads  mn^**' 
Job's  tears,  a  berry  of  a  shrub.  Tliey  used  them  for  economy,  and  said  it  P"^* 
vented  several  diseases. 

Until  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  every  person  who  wore  a  Air  hal,  ^  * 
always  of  entire  beaver.  Every  apprentice,  at  receiving  his  "freedom,"  reO**'*' 
a  real  beaver  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars.  Their  every  day  hats  were  of  wool,  <•*'**' 
felts.  What  were  called  roram  hats,  being  fur  faced  upon  wool  felig,  cnm''^''** 
use  directly  after  the  peace,  and  excited  much  surprise,  as  to  the  invention.  S<o- 
tlemcn^s  hats,  of  entire  beaver,  universally  cost  eight  dollars. 

The  use  of  lace  veils  to  ladles^  faces  is  but  a  modern  fashion,  not  of  raoff  "'*' 
twenty  to  thirty  years  standing.     Now  they  wear  black,  white,  and  grceo—"*^ 
last  only  lately  introduced  as  a  summer  veil     In  olden  lime,  none  worf  » * 
but  as  a  mark  and  badge  of  mourning,  and  then,  as  now,  of  crape  In  pref<*T*i»^ 
to  lace. 
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Aiicietit  ladies  remembered  a  time,  in  their  euily  life,  when  the  ladies  wore 
blae  atockiogs  and  parly-c<»lored  docks  uf  very  striking  appearanct'.  Mny  not 
tUat  fashion,  as  an  extreme  ton  of  the  upper  circh?  in  life,  explftin  tlie  aduption 
of  llie  term,  **  Blue-stocking  Club*!'"  1  haVL'  seen,  in  possession  of  Samuel 
Coaies,  Esq.,  Ihc  wedding  silk  fltrickings  of  his  grandnialher,  of  a  lively  green, 
L  &nU  greiit  red  clocks.  My  jj:itin<liiiother  wore,  in  winter,  very  fine  worsted  green 
IriiCockiugs,  with  a  gay  clock  surmounted  with  a  bunch  of  tulips. 
^^  The  late  President,  Thnman  Jefferson,  when  in  Philadelphia,  on  hia  first  mis- 
sion abroad,  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  day  after  this  manner,  to  wit :  lie 
-ware  m,  long  waisted  white  cloth  coat,  acarlct  breeches  and  vest,  a  cocked  bat, 
-with  m  black  cockade. 

£veii  spectacles,  permanently  useful  as  they  are,  have  been  subject  to  tlio  ca- 
pjice  of  faahion.  Now  they  arc  occasionally  seen  of  gold — a  thing  I  never  saw 
in  my  youth ;  neither  did  I  ever  see  one  young  man  with  spectacles — now  bo  nu- 
meruos*  A  purblind  or  half-sighted  youth  then  deemed  it  his  j)o.silive  disparage- 
ment to  be  so  regarded.  Such  Mould  have  rather  ruu  against  a  street  post  six 
lixnea  a  day  than  have  been  seen  with  them.  Indeed,  in  enrly  olden  time  they 
not  the  art  of  using  temple  spectacles.  Old  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  who  died  in 
1825,  at  the  age  of  95,  said  she  had  lived  many  years  in  Pliiladelphia  before  she 
cTer  »aw  temple  spectnclea — a  name  then  given  as  a  new  discovery,  but  now  bo 
cxntimun  ua  to  have  lost  its  distinctive  character.  In  her  early  years,  the  only 
■peclacles  she  ever  saw  were  called  **  bridge  spectacles,*^  without  any  side  sup- 
porters, and  held  on  llic  nose  Bolely  by  nipping  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

My  graodmother  wore  a  black  velvet  mastk  in  winter,  with  a  silver  mouth-piece 
to  keep  it  on,  by  retaining  it  in  the  mouth.  I  hove  been  told  that  green  ones 
luive  been  used  in  summer  for  some  few  ladies,  for  riding  iu  Die  sim  on  horse- 
back. 

Ladies  formerly  wore  cloaks  as  their  chief  overcoats ;  they  were  used  witli 
BOtne  changea  of  form  under  the  successive  names  of  roquelaura,  capuchins,  and 
c^rdioalB. 

In  Mrs.  Bhoemaker^a  time,  above  named,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  umbrellas 
*<*  keep  off  rain,  but  she  had  seen  aome  few  use  kltisols — iin  article  as  smEll  as 
Pi^fent  parasols  now.  They  were  entirely  to  keep  off  rain  from  ladies.  They 
^etnf  of  oiled  nmsHn,  and  of  various  colors.  They  were  imported  from  ludia  by 
*ay  of  England.  They  must,  however,  have  been  but  rare,  as  they  never  ap- 
P^mr  iu  any  advertisements. 

X)r.  Chancellor  and  the  Rev.  3Ir.  Ducho  were  the  first  persons  in  Philadelphia 
*bo  were  seen  to  wear  r^mbrellas  to  keep  off  the  rain.  They  were  of  oiled  linen, 
^^17  coarse  and  clumsy,  with  ratan  sticks.  Before  their  time,  some  doctors  and 
Ministers  used  an  oiled  linen  cape,  hLM>kcd  round  their  shoulders,  looking  not 
^*>ilike  the  big  coat  capett  now  in  use,  and  then  called  a  roquelaur.  It  was  only 
'"•«d  for  severe  storms. 

About  the  year  1771,  the  first  efforts  were  made  in  Philadelphia  to  introduce 
*iii»  iige  of  umbrellas  iu  summer,  as  a  defence  from  the  sun.  They  were  then 
^^'<^»uted  In  the  public  gazettes  as  a  ridiculous  effeminacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
t^^iysicians  recommended  them,  to  keep  of  vertigoes,  epilepsies,  sore  eyes,  fevers, 
*^.  Finally,  as  the  doctors  were  the  chief  patrons,  Doctor  Chancellor  and  Doc- 
^^  Morgan,  with  the  Rev.  Parson  Duche,  were  the  first  i^rsons  who  !iad  the 
•^rdihood  to  be  so  singular  as  to  wear  umbrellas  in  sunshine.  3Ir.  Bingham, 
^ben  he  reluroed  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  amassed  a  great  fortune 
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in  the  Revolaliim,  appeared  abroad  in  Ihe  alreets  attended  by  a  mulatlo  boj 
bearing  liia  umbrella*     But  liis  example  did  nut  take,  and  he  desisted  from  iUtis^. 

now  GENERAL  BRADDOCIC  WJlB  KILLED 

There  had  long  existed  a  tradition  that  Braddock  was  killed  by  one  of  Ui«  own 
men,  and  more  recent  developments  leave  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  fad.  A  recent 
writer  aays  : 

When  roy  father  was  removing  with  his  family  lo  the  west,  one  of  the  Fau- 
lts kept  a  public  house  lo  the  eastward  from,  and  near  where  rnioutowunow 
md9»  as  the  county  seat  of  Fayette,  Pa,  This  man**  house  we  lodged  in  ttboHi 
the  lOlh  of  October,  1781,  twenty-six  years  and  a  few  months  after  Bn«l<lock*» 
defeat,  and  there  it  was  made  anything  but  a  secret  that  one  of  the  family  tlolt 
the  death-blow  lo  the  British  general. 

*'  Thirteen  years  afterwards  I  met  Thomas  Fausett  la  Fayette  county,  then, 
as  he  told  he,  in  his  70th  year.  To  him  I  put  the  plain  question,  and  rec<lv«I» 
plain  reply,  *^  I  did  shoot  him/*  lie  then  went  on  to  insiM,  that,  by  doing  w, 
he  contributed  to  save  what  was  left  of  the  army.  In  brief,  in  my  youth,  I  aer*^ 
heard  the  fact  either  doubled  or  blamed,  that  Fausett  shot  Braddock." 

Hon,  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Uniontown,  says  he  knew,  and  often  conversed  wllli 
Tom  Fausett,  who  did  not  hesitate  lo  avow,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  Ihath* 
shot  General  Braddock.  Fausett  was  a  man  *)f  gigantic  frame,  of  unciviliictl  lialf- 
Bavage  propens^ities,  and  spent  mo&t  of  his  life  among  llic  mountains,  as  a  lirniiit, 
living  on  the  gimie  whieli  he  killed.  He  would  occasionally  eome  into  t 
gel  drunk.  Someiimes  h6  would  repel  iuquiries  into  the  affair  of  Bi 
death,  by  putting  his  lingers  lo  his  lips  and  uttering  a  sort  af  buzzing  somtd;  &■> 
others,  he  would  burst  into  tears,  and  appear  greatly  agitated  bj'  conflictia? 
passions. 

In  spile  of  Braddock's  silly  order,  that  the  troops  should  not  protect  lliemfK^h'* 
behind  trees^  Joseph  Fausett  had  taken  such  a  poaiiioa,  when  Braddock  roilt'«P' 
in  a  passion,  and  struck  him  down  with  his  sword.  Tom  Fausett,  who  wis  b«(» 
short  distance  from  his  brother,  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  immediately d'*'^ 
up  his  rifle  and  shot  Braddock  through  the  lungs,  partly  m  revenge  for  the ootfll" 
upon  his  brother,  and  partly,  as  he  always  alleged,  to  get  the  general  r»nt"f  tfc* 
way,  and  thus  save  the  remainder  of  the  gallant  band,  who  had  been  atcnlkt^'^' 
his  obstinacy  and  want  of  experience  in  frontier  warfare. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  WYOMING. 

The  yenr  1770  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ain«i'*" 
colonics,  and  in  some  n^easure  gave  peace  lo  Wyoming  in  Uie  midst  ol^'*'' 
by  removing  from  Penusylvauia  the  authority  of  the  proprietaries^  n 
governors.  During  this  interval  of  comparalive  repose,  three  corapanirs 
were  enlisted  al  Wyoming  for  the  service  of  the  united  colonies.  Thr)  *^^ 
Httached  to  the  Connecticut  line,  and  made  part  of  the  troops  of  that  cok^af  *^^ 
this  lime,  a  full  enumeration  of  the  population  at  Wyoming  was  made,  ko'^^^' 
seltlements  were  Ibiuid  lo  contain  5000  souls.  Their  mililta  at  the  «ara<  ^ 
amounted  to  IJOO  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  of  this  force  about  0^^' 
listed  to  serve  against  the  common  enemy.  After  their  march,  the  settlers^' 
tinued  to  guard  themselves  wiili  iucrva&ed  vigilunce.     Uegular  garrison  dutj  *'** 
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inrturc,  to  their  wives  and  cliildren.  While  these  debates  wefe  proi^ressmg,  wM 
men  belonging  to  Wyoniiug,  but,  who,  at  that  time,  held  commlssioaB  in  Uiecw^ 
tinental  army,  arrived  at  tlie  fort.  They  had  received  information  that  n  force 
from  Niagara  had  marched  lo  destroy  the  seltleraents  oo  the  SuBqnehamui,  toil 
being  unable  lo  bring  with  tliem  any  reinforeenienta,  they  resigned  their  sppoial- 
rnents  and  hastened  immediately  to  the  protection  of  their  families.  Tliey  l»*J 
berird  nothing  of  the  messengers^  neither  could  they  give  any  certain  Infomiftlian 
a«  It)  the  pro  I  Mobility  of  relief. 

The  jiro««pects  of  receiving  assistance  became  now  extremely  uncertain.  The 
tulvocntes  ff»r  the  attack  prevailed  in  the  council ;  and  at  dawn  of  day,  oo  lb* 
morning  of  the  ad  of  July,  the  garrison  left  the  fort,  and  began  iheir  mardinp 
the  river,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Batler.  Having  proc<*ded 
About  3  miles,  the  troops  tialted  lor  the  purf>oBe  of  detaching  a  reconnuiu^ 
party  to  ascertain  the  siin&tion  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Butler  rode  along  llie  flink 
of  the  column  to  Invite  voluntcera  for  this  service.  Abraham  Pike  and  anlriBli 
companion  offered  their  services,  and  Ihey  being  the  only  volunteers,  were 
Accepted.  The  scout  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Fort  WinterTOO(»t,  tod 
occupying  huts  immediately  around  it,  carousing  in  supposed  security;  bolOB 
their  return  to  the  advancing  column,  they  met  two  strolling  Indians^  by  ^hm 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  upon  whom  they  immediately  returned  the  firewitlio* 
effect.  The  settlers  hastened  their  march  for  llio  attack^  but  the  Indians  hd 
given  the  alarm,  and  tlie  advancing  troops  found  the  enemy  already  fornnfd  In 
order  of  battle  a  small  distance  from  their  fort,  with  their  right  flank  cot*  mlbj 
a  swamp,  aad  their  left  resting  uptm  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  settlers  imro^ 
dlately  displayed  their  column,  and  ffjrmed  in  corresponding  order;  but  itftis* 
enemy  was  much  superior  in  uumbers,  Ihrir  line  was  much  more  extensive.  Rw 
woods  and  bushes  covered  tbe  battle-ground ;  in  consequence  of  wbicb,  the  raoTf- 
mentB  of  the  Iroops  could  not  be  so  quickly  discijvered,  nor  so  well  Mcerlniu^Hl, 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  had  command  of  the  right,  and  was  opposed  by  Colnnel 
John  Butler  at  the  head  nf  the  British  troops  on  tlie  left.  Colonel  Nalban  D«rf' 
^on  commanded  tbe  left,  opposed  by  Bnintlt  at  the  head  of  his  Indians  on  th« 
enemy's  right.  The  battle  commenced  at  about  40  rods  distant,  and  conlioued 
about  ir>  minutes  through  the  woods  and  brush  without  much  execution.  Altlik 
time,  Brandtj  with  hia  Indians,  having  penetrated  the  swamp,  turned  the  l«B 
Hank  of  the  selllers'  line,  and  with  a  terrible  war-whoop  and  savage  yell,  fl«d* 
a  desperate  charge  upon  the  troops  composing  that  wing,  which  fell  very  ^ 
and  were  immediately  cut  lo  piuees  with  the  tomahawk.  Colonel  Denison  ba^o| 
ascertained  that  the  savages  were  gaining  the  rear  of  Uie  left,  gave  orders  for  ^ 
wing  lo  fait  barky  in  order  to  prevent  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  At  ll>' 
iamc  time,  Cohinel  Jobii  Bntk-r  flndiujjj  that  the  line  of  tbe  settlers  did  not  rt- 
lend  as  far  towards  the  river  as  his  own,  doubled  that  end  of  his  line,  wliicb  w** 
protected  by  a  thick  growth  r»f  brusbwootl,  and  having  brought  a  pftrl)Mif  lji* 
Brilish  regulars  to  act  in  column  u[Ktn  tliat  wing,  threw  Colonel  Zebulon  BuU^ 
troops  into  some  confusion.  fl 

The  orders  of  CoUinel  Deuison  for  his  troops  lo  fall  back  having  bet'n  «fl*^ 
9tood  by  many  to  mean  a  retreat,  the  trtxips  be^an  to  retire  in  much  di^Jp'^ 
Tlie  savages  considered  this  as  a  flight,  and  commenced  a  most  hideoaa  f'^ 
rushed  forward  with  their  rides  and  tomahawks,  and  cut  the  retirirj;:  ^i'"'  *" 
pieces.     In  this  situaiion,  it  was  ftnmd  imposf»ible  to  rally  and  form  tl 
and  the  rout  became  general  throughout  tbe  line.    The  settlers  fled  io  tvt  n  •..;_ 
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\on,  mml  mm  instiitiUy  tbllowed  by  ilie  savftgcs^  who  killed  or  took  prisoners 
ilfcoeTcr  ciwnc  wifliin  their  reach.  Some  sucwetled  in  reaching  the  river,  and 
■Mpeil  tiy  svrfmniinir  ncross ;  others  fled  to  the  mountains ;  nnd  the  gavdgeft, 
^^■iiicb  oocapied  with  plunder,  gave  up  the  pur<;uit.  When  the  first  intelli- 
^Hb  %riA  rt'Ctrived  in  the  vilUgo  of  Wilke^burre  Umt  the  battle  was  loi»l:,  the 
^■IVtt  fled  whh  their  childreQ  to  the  mountain;^,  on  their  way  to  tljc  settlemenU 
IRlie  Dvlnware,  where  many  of  thent  iit  length  arrived  alter  s^ufferlng  extreme 
huvlctiips.     Haoy  of  the  men  who  esca^ved  the  battle,  together  with  their  women 

Cchlldren*  who  were  tinahlo  to  travel  on  foot,  took  refiige  in  Wyriming  Fort, 
OQ  ttie  following  dny,  July  4th,  Butler  and  Brandt,  nt  the  head  of  their  combined 
iirc^  mppeared  before  the  fort  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The  gnrrison  being 
|llllliool  any  eflBcient  means  of  defenw.  surrendered  tin*  tort  on  articles  of  capitn- 
ptiem^  by  which  t\tt  ietllers,  tiptm  giving  op  ihetr  foriiflcatif^n.s  prisonerB,  and 
■dlitary  stores,  were  to  remain  in  the  country  unmoksied,  provided  they  did  not 
[ipiQ  taki*  ap  arms. 

this  battle,  aboat  300  of  the  settlers  wert^  killed  or  ndssing,  and  from  a  great 
;c»f  whom  no  Inletligence  was  ever  afterwards  received.     The  officers  killed 

t  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  tO  captains,  0  !iiut<naiitg,  mid  2  ensigns. 
itxmBidenible  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  different  settlriiienlR  on  the 
iHiaana,  who,  from  their  attachment  to  the  British  cause,  were  denominated 
joitted  tbt^  BnttBh  and  savage  troops  previous  to  the  battle,  and  exliibtted 
*oe«  of  the  most  aavacfe  barbarity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  on 
rar  against  their  former  nelghl>ors  and  friends.     One  instance  may  serve  to 
the  dcspemte  feeljnga  which  those  times  produced     A  short  distance  below 
ttle-groiind,  there  is  a  large  island  in  the  river  called  ^'Monockonock 
id.'*    Several  of  the  i*ertler«,  while  the  battle  and  pursuit  continued,  snc- 
in  swimming  tt)  tliis  island,  where  they  concealed  ihemselves  among  the 
ftnd  bm8hwo<Kl  npon  ft.     Their  arms  had  been  thrown  away  in  their  flight, 
Id  to  their  entering  the  river,  so  that  they  were  in  a  mnnncr  dtfenielesa. 
tif  them  in  particular  were  concealed  near  and  in  ftight  of  each  other.    While 
lit  iitnation,  they  observed  several  of  the  enemy  wMio  had  pursued  and  fired 
while  they  were  swimming  the  river,  preparing  to  follow  them  to  the 
witlj  their  guns.     On  reaching  the  islnnd  they  inimediivtely  iviped  their 
and  loarled  them.     One  of  them  with  his  loaded  gim  a«M*n  passed  close  by 
\t(  Ihe^c  men  who  lay  concealed  from  his  view,  and  was  imuiedialelj'  recog- 
by  him  to  be  the  brother  of  bis  comy^anion  who  was  concealed  near  him, 
rho,  Ix-ing  a  tory,  hat!  joined  the  enemy.     He  passed  slowly  along,  carefully 
Ining  ^vcry  covert,  and  directly  perceived  his  lirother  in  Ids  place  of  con- 
rat.     Fie  suddenly  St iTjjped  and  said,  "so  it  is  you,  is  it 'f     Mis  brother 
ig  that  h*'  was  discovered,  immediately  came  forward  a  few  steps,  and  falling 
Is  knees,  begged  him  to  spare  his  life,  promising  to  live  with  him  and  serve 
li  and  even  to  be  bis  slave  as  long  as  he  lived,  if  he  wrjuUl  only  spare  his  life. 
Ihit  M  mighty  goad,**  replied  the  savnige-hearted  brother  ofllie  supplienitng 
**bnt  jfou  ^tre  a  d—d  rebel  ;"  and  deliberately  presenting  his  rifle,  shoi  him 
npon  tl*e  «pol.     The  other  settler  made  his  csoipc  frnm  i\w  inland,  and 
\%  related  this  fact,  the  tory  brother  thought  it  prudent  to  aecoiiipxiny  the 
tHUhh  Inwpa  on  their  return  to  Ciinada. 

vt  conditions  of  the  eapitultilion  were  entirely  di;iregarded  by  the  British  and 
re  forces,  and  after  the  fort  was  delivered  up,  sdl  kinds  of  barbarities  were 
iitl«d  by  them.     The  village  of  Wilkesharre,  consisting  of  23  houses,  was 
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burnt ;  men  and  their  wiyee  were  wparaled  from  each  other  and  carried  iatn 
cuptivily ;  ihcir  property  was  pltinderud  and  the  eetllcment  Inid  wnate.  Tl»e 
romaioder  of  the  inluibitnnts  were  driven  from  the  Valley,  and  compoUed  to 
proceed  oii  foot  OD  milc*s  tlirough  the  great  swamp  ahnoat  wiihoui  food  or  clotb* 
ing.  A  number  perished  in  Ihc  journey,  principally  women  and  children— •ow* 
died  of  their  wounds,  others  waiidrred  from  the  path  in  search  of  food  and  ircre 
lost,  and  those  who  survived,  called  the  wilderness  through  which  they  |)U8ed, 
"''The  *sfui(U$  of  Death /""^  an  appellation  which  it  has  since  retained.  <>n  their 
wiiy  through  the  swamp,  the  unhappy  fugitives  met  a  detachment  of  regtilur 
trtMijiti  troTii  tiic  conlinental  army  under  the  command  i>f  Captain  Spalding, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  repreaenlallons  made  by  the  mesacngera  Uiid  Iwn 
aent  to  tlie  relief  of  the  inliaUitants  at  Wyoming  ;  but  as  all  was  now  lost,  lh«y 
rinuriK-d  to  the  Delaware,  and  tlie  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  their 
Ibrmer  homes  in  Connecticut. 


THE  SERMON  BEFORE  THE  BRANDYWINR 

There  are  contradictory  opinions  about  tlic  following  sermon,  said  to  be  driir- 
ered  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Hence  1  give  it  without  conuMttti, 
juat  as  I  find  it.     The  name  of  the  chaplain  is  said  to  have  been  Trout. 

'*  Thop  that  take  the  tword  $hall  p»ri*h  by  the  nwordf  *' — Matt.  xxvi.  &3. 

♦*80LDiEK8  ANi»  CouNTnYMEs  I  Wc  havc  met  this  evenings  perhaps  for  the 
laist  time.  We  have  shared  the  t<.»il  of  tlic  march,  the  peril  of  the  flght,  the  diAwV 
of  the  retreat — alike  we  havc  endured  cold  and  hunger,  the  contumely  of  the 
internal  foe,  and  outrage  of  the  foreign  oppressor.  We  have  sat  night  iS^ 
night,  he&ide  the  same  aimp  fire,  sTiared  the  same  rough  soldiers'  fare  ;— wehiw 
together  heard  the  roll  of  the  reveille  which  called  us  to  dut^-,  or  the  beat  of  the 
tattoo  which  gave  the  Higiial  for  the  hardy  sleep  of  the  soldier,  with  the  earth  ftif 
his  bed,  and  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow.  And  now,  soldiers  and  brethren,  we  b*^ 
met  in  the  peaceful  valley,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  while  the  sunliglit  is  djiB| 
away  behind  yonder  heights,  the  sunlight  that  t*i-raoiTow  mom  will  gliramcrflU 
scenes  of  blood.  We  havc  met  amid  the  whitening  tents  of  our  encampment;  i" 
times  of  terror  and  gloom  havc  we  gathered  l*)gether.  God  grant  it  raay  uo{  be 
for  the  last  time. 

*'Il  is  a  solemn  moment.  Brethren,  does  not  the  solemn  voice  of  nature  8f«« 
to  echo  the  sympathies  of  the  town  ?  The  tlag  of  our  country  droops  h»"'j 
from  yonder  staff.  The  breeze  has  died  away  along  the  green  plain  of  Clii'1'1'* 
Ford — the  plain  that  spreads  before  us  glistening  in  sunlight — the  heights  o^^ 
Brandy  wine  arise  dark  and  gloomy  beyond  the  waters  of  yonder  stream,  ifidiJl 
naivire  holds  a  pau^e  of  solemn  silence  on  the  eve  of  the  uproar  of  the  hlooMw 
and  strife  of  to- morrow. 

'* 'They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword;'  and  havctli^"** 
taken  the  sword  ? 

•'  Let  the  blood-stained  Talley — the  desolated  homes — ^the  burned  farm  boas^ 
the  murdered  farmer — let  the  whitening  bones  of  our  own  countrymen  aiis*^' 
Let  the  starving  mother  with  the  babe  clinging  to  her  withered  htvnsi,  U"i  ^^ 
answer — ^with  the  death  rattle  mingling  with  the  murmuring  tones  that  ro*rk  ^^ 
last  Hlniggle  for  life  ;  let  the  dying  mother  and  her  babe  answer  ! 

**  It  was  but  a  day  past,  and  our  land  slept  in  the  light  of  peace.    War  wii'M'* 
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not  here.     Fraud,  and  woe,  and  misery  and  want  dwelt  not 
From  the  eternal  solitude  of  the  green  woods,  arose  the  blue  smoke 
acttier'a  c&bln  ;  and  golden  fields  of  corn  looked  forth  from  amid  tlii?  waste 
die  wildeinifiaB,  and  the  glad  muBic  of  human  voices  awoke  the  silence  of  the 


*Tf^w  !  Ckid  of  mercy  I  Behold  the  change.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  pretext, 
■HMMUMlity  of  the  name  of  God — invoking  the  Redeemer  to  their  aid,  do 
^^^^^^H|freljng«  slay  our  p(>ople.  They  throng  our  towns,  they  darken 
i^SSS^S^  now  they  encompaas  our  posts  on  the  lonely  plain  of  Cbadd's 

th*t  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'     Brethren  !  think  me 

rthy  of  b»?lief,  when  I  tell  you  thut  the  doom  of  the  Brilishtfr  is  near  ! 

IQlllK  me  not  yain  when  I  tell  you  Utat  beyond  the  cloud  which  now  enslirouds 

1^1  aee  gathering  thick  and  fast,  the  diirker  cloud  iind  the  blacker  alorm  of 

Urine  Retribution  t     They  may  conquer  ug  on  the  morrow  ! — might  and  wrohg 

lif  prevail^  and  we  may  \ye  driven  from  the  field — but  the  hour  of  God's  ven- 

■nee  will  come  1    Aye,  if  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  eternal  space,  if  in  the  hean 

plhe  bnondlese  universe,  there  throbs  the  being  of  an  awful  God,  quick  lo 

jjINnge  and  sure  to  punish  guilt,  there  will  the  man,  George  of   Brunstvick, 

odkti  kingt  fc^el  in  bisi  brain  and  in  his  heart  the  vengeance  of  the  eternal  Jcho- 

Vsft'  1  blight  will  be  upon  liis  life— a  withered  brain,  an  accursed  inleUect ;  a 

he  upon  his  children,  and  his  people.     Great  God !  how  dread  the 

ii! 

rs !  I  look  around  upon  your  familiar  faces  with  a  strange  interest. 
#i^ui<rriuw  we  will  all  go  forth  to  battle — for  need  I  tell  you  that  your  unworthy 
glister  will  march  with  you,  invoking  Go<l'5  aid  in  the  fight.  We  will  march 
■^lo  battle.  Need  I  exhort  you  ti>  tight  the  good  fight  for  your  homeateadav 
Hhrivcs,  and  your  children  ? 

pAnd  in  tlie  hour  of  battle  when  all  around  is  darkness,  lit  by  the  lurid  cannon 
hn^  and  the  piercing  musket  flash,  when  the  wounded  strew  ihc  ground  and 
^Baad  litlrr  yonr  path  ;  then  remember,  soldiers,  that  God  is  wilh  you.  The 
Hb  Qod  is  with  you,  and  fights  for  you.  God  !  the  awful,  the  inflatte,  flghta 
Ir  jou,  and  you  will  triumph. 

**'Th«»y  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.* 

'*  You  have   taken  Ihe  sword ;  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  wrong  and  revenge. 
have  taken  the  sword  for  your  homes,  for  your  wives,  and  for  your  little 
You  have  taken  the  sword  for  tnitb,  for  justice,  and  for  right,  and  to  you 
lise  is,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  your  foes  have  taken  the  sword  in  defiance 
tan  holda  dear.     They  shall  p^rigk  by  the  »v>ord. 
And  now,  brethren  and  soldiers,  I  bid  you  all  farewell.     Many  of  us  may 
tlic  figiit  of  to-morrow.     God  rest  the  souls  of  the  fallen— many  cif  us  may 
UW  the  story  of  the  fight  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  memory  of  all  will  rest 
i&ntm  of  this  autumnal  night 
twilight  advances  over  the  valley  ;  the  woods  on  the  opposite  heights 
•hadows  over  the  green  of  the  meadow— around  us  are  the  trnis 
li&l  liQit^the  suppreased  bustle  of  ihe  camp,  the  hurried  Irfad  ot 
'^  "'     '  f«  uta,  the  stillne^fl  that  marks  the  eve  oi  buttle. 

ue  long  shadows  «f  twilight  be  flung  over  a 
v«;u  grant  it>!     Amen.'^ 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TlIK  URANDYWINE,  Sept.  lllh,  177^ 

The  American  array,  in  order  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  independence  aua 
orernwo  the  di*iiffecteLl,  marched  tlirough  the  cliy  of  PbiladelpUia;  it  oflervanls 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  encamt>ed  hehind  White  Clay  Creek.  Aliule 
aflor,  leaving  only  the  riflejnen  in  the  cump,  Washington  retired  with  tUc  nuin 
titidy  of  his  army  behind  the  Red  Clay  Cret  k,  occupying  wiUi  his  ri^^lit  wingUw 
town  of  Newport,  situated  near  the  Chriblliinat  and  upon  the  great  road  topliil*- 
dulphia-  his  left  was  at  Hockesea.     But  this  line  was  little  capable  of  defence. 

The  enemy,  reinforced  by  lUe  rear  guard  under  General  Grant,  threaleii«d  willi 
hia  right  the  centre  of  the  Americans,  extended  his  left  as  if  wiih  the  iutenllon 
of  lunuiig  thdr  right  flank.  Washington  saw  the  danger,  and  retircil  with  bis 
troops  behind  the  Brandy  wine  ;  he  encamped  on  the  rifeing  grounds  which  exieod 
from  Chadsford,  in  the  direction  of  uorlhwesl  to  southeast.  The  riflemen  of  Mbi- 
well  scoured  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  in  order  to  liarass  and  tti^d 
the  enemy.  The  milllia  under  the  ccnnniand  of  General  Armstrong,  giwrdeii* 
passage  l>elow  the  principal  encampmcni  of  Washington,  and  Iho  right  ling 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  higher  up,  where  the  passagca  were  more  dillicQli 
The  passage  of  Chadsford,  as  the  moat  practicable  of  all,  was  defended  bvth* 
Chief  force  ot  the  army.  The  troops  being  thus  dispoaed,  the  American  genfnil 
"Waited  the  approach  of  tlie  English.  Although  the  Brandywine,  being  fordible 
almost  every  wliere,  could  not  .servo  as  a  siiflieiint  defence  against  the  impelooiily 
of  tlie  enemy,  yet  Washington  had  taken  post  upoo  its  hanks,  from  a  conviction 
that  a  hatlle  was  now  iaevllablc,  and  that  Philadelphia  could  only  be  saved  bji 
victory.  GcMieral  Howe  displayed  the  front  of  his  army,  but  not  buwever  wilt* 
out  great  cireumapectiou.  Being  arrived  at  Kenneu  Square,  a  short  disUUCf 
from  the  river,  he  detached  his  light-horse  to  the  right  upi:>n  Wilmington,  loth* 
left  upon  Lancaster  road,  and  in  front  towards  Chadsford.  The  twoarauii'sfoonil 
Ihemaelvcs  within  7  milea  of  each  other,  the  Brandywine  flowing  between  llienL 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ilth  of  September,  the  British  army  roarche^lto 
the  ruf^my.  liuvve  had  formed  hia  army  in  two  columns;  tlie  right  commwJt'*' 
by  Grmnil  Knyphausen,  the  left  by  Lord  CornwaJIis,  His  plan  was,  tlu* 
vrhile  the  fir^l  should  nnike  repealed  feints  to  attemjit  the  passage  of  Chftdfifci^* 
in  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  republicans,  the  second  should  takctlf^of 
circuit  to  I  be  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  cross  at  a  place  where  it  is  dividetHltto 
two  shallow  (Streams.  The  English  marksmen  fell  in  with  those  of  Maxwell,  »fl* 
a  smart  skinnish  was  immediately  engaged.  The  latter  were  at  first  repoli«ii 
but  bfjiig  reinforced  from  the  camp,  they  compelled  the  English  to  retire  in  ^^^ 
turn.  But  iit  lengtli,  tUey  also  w  ere  reinforced,  and  Maxwell  was  ctmstwiiM'*'  ^ 
Viillidraw  his  detachment  behind  the  river.  Meanwhile,  K nyphauaen adnuK:™ 
with  his  column,  and  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  upon  the  passage  of  Cb**'*" 
ford,  making  all  his  disi»osilions  as  if  he  intended  to  force  it.  The  Americ*"' 
detemlent  ibemselves  witli  gallantry,  and  even  passed  several  detaehrDciit*  ^'^ 
light  troops  to  tlie  other  side,  in  order  to  liamss  the  enemy's  flanks.  But  niter* 
course  of  skirmishes,  sometimes  advancing,  and  at  others  obliged  U)  rrt*'^ 
they  were  finally,  with  an  eager  pursuit,  driven  over  the  river.  Kn^plia*** 
then  appeared  more  than  ever  determined  to  paea  the  ford  ;  he  stormed  ntid  kfp* 
up  an  incredible  noisf,  hi  tlu*  manner  the  attention  of  the  Araericanj  «»» fti"/ 
occupied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chadaford     Meanwliile,  Lord  Cornwalli^r  *^ 
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A  of  the  second  column,  look  (^  circaitous  inarch  to  tlie  left,  and  gained 
At^  the  forks  of  tUe  BraiuiywiaH.  By  this  mpid  movement^  lio  passed 
cliea  of  the  river  at  Trimble's  and  at  Jeffery's  fords,  without  opposition^ 
o*^ock  in  tUe  aftemo<in,  and  then  turning  sliort  down  the  river  t*»ok  the 
Dilwofth,  In  order  to  fall  upon  the  riglit  flank  of  the  American  army. 
BpQhUcan  general,  however,  received  intelligence  of  this  movement  about 
tod,  fta  it  osnally  happens  in  niinilar  cases,  llie  reports  exaggerate*!  itJ4  !in- 
exceedingly  ;  it  being  represented  that  General  Howe  coiinnumUtJ  thi* 
ii  In  person.  Washington  therefore  decided  immediately  for  I  he  nutiii  judl- 
Ihouifh  b^jldeat  measure;  this  was,  to  psi^s  the  river  with  llic  centre  and 
>'  army,  and  overwhelm  Knyphauseu  by  the  most  furious  attack 
'led  that  tlie  advantage  he  should  obtain  upon  the  cnemy*3  right 
y  compensate  the  loss  tliat  his  own  might  su^ctain  at  the  game  time. 
y  he  ordered  General  Stillivau  to  pass  the  Brandy vvine  with  his  division 
W^T  ford,  and  attack  the  loft  of  Knyphansen,  while  he,  in  p^TSon,  should 
^oyttiT  down  and  fall  upon  the  rtj;hl  of  the  general. 

were  both  already  in  moliitu  in  ortler  to  execute  this  design,  wlien  a 
"^port  Arrived,  which  represented  what  had  really  taken  place  a«  false, 
^  words,  that  the  enemy  had  not  crossed  the  twi)  brunches  of  the  river, 
•*  «c  had  not  made  hia  appiurance  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  American 
I>eceivcd  by  this  false  intelligence,  Washington  desisted  ;  and  Greene, 
•lre»dy  passed  with  the  vanguai-d,  was  ordered  hack.  In  the  midst  of 
■^O'intiea,  the  commander-in-chief  at  length  received  positive  assur- 
only  that  the  Engliah  had  appeared  upon  the  left  bank,  but  also  that 
_^.  *^ooul  to  fall  Iq  great  force  upon  the  right  wing.  It  was  composed  of 
ted  *^*  ^^  *f^^eral9  Stephens,  {Sterling,  and  Sullivnn  ;  the  first  was  the  moat 
(jj^  **"  *^n*cquGntly  nearest  to  tlin  English  ;  thu  two  olliers  were  poated 
,  Ifu*^  '^.  *^*^'*'  "^"^1  ^^ft'  "''  Sullivim  being  next  to  the  centre.  Thia  g«ne. 
njr  II  **^^y  detached  front  the  main  body,  to  support  the  former  brigadea, 
foJl»^w*  "^  f  fflcer,  look  the  command  of  the  whole  wing.  Washington 
Ig  I  ^  ^y  General  Greene,  approached  with  two  strong  divisions  to- 
"  O  ^'  *"^  P<>*tcd  himself  between  it  and  the  corps  he  hiul  left  at  Chads- 
H  On  J  "'*^*^  ^*yne,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Knypliausen.  These  two 
y^^^  the  fmroediate  orders  of  the  commander-ia-chi«'f,  served  as  a 
^  Qf  ^  ^^*^y  ***  march,  according  to  circumataucea,  to  the  auccor  of 

Ui^  I    °  ^^  ^^^'Tiwallis  waa  aready  in  sight  of  the  Americans.    Sullivan 

dl4  ijj    ^  ^'^    ^*i<2  commaniliug  groond  above  Birmingham  mecting- 

^hi,  ..      ^"  •extending  towards  the  Brandy wino,  ami  both  his  flanks 

m  fh'ick  -wroods.     His  artillery  was  advantageously  plaoted  upon 

ly^jLTr      '*'   ^"*^  **  appears  Ihnl  Snllivan's  own  brigade,  having  taken  a 

■■g^J**^  loo    Ittip  „j^,n  ||,e  field  of  battle,  and  had  not  yet  occupied 

^m^^^^ftlt^  -IV hen  II  •   M  d.    The  English  having  recon- 

nn  c¥f^  tho  A  trdy  formed,  and  fell  upon  iJiem 

'"       *'  nc  equally  fierce  on  both 

fit  nf  f^me  the  Americana 

But  such  was 

(Sins,  that  neither 

rtujf  small  arm* 

ic  to  resist  their 
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impetuoAily.  The  ligUt  infantry,  cliaasears,  5rf?nftdi«?«,  and  gnftrda  threw  lUeo. 
selves  with  such  Inry  into  the  midst  of  the  republican  l>attalS»nsi,  Ihal  lliey  ww 
farced  to  give  way.  Their  left  flank  was  iirsl  thruwu  inlo  confusiou^  hiii  thf 
rout  ftoon  became  geueral.  The  vanquished  ftcd  into  the  woods  In  their  rtar ;  Ibf 
victors  pursued^  and  advanced  by  the  great  road  towards  Dilworth.  Ou  \ht  fiHT 
fire  of  Ihc  arttUery,  Washington,  hnviug  no  doubt  of  what  vras  ftasstn^,  Imd 
pushed  forward  the  reserve  to  the  succor  of  HuUivan.  But  tliis  corps,  on  vp^ 
proaching  the  field  of  battle^  fell  in  wiili  the  flying  soldiers  of  Sullivan  and  per- 
ceived that  no  hope  remained  of  relrievhig  tli«i  fortune  of  the  day,  (JenenJ 
Greene,  by  a  judicious  mniiteuvre,  djiened  hia  ranks  to  receive  the  fagiliv**^,  and 
after  their  passage  having  closed  them  anew,  lie  retired  in  good  order;  i 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  a  continual  fire  of  the  artillery  which  cov. 
reair.  Raving  come  to  a  defile,  covei-ed  on  Ixith  sides  by  the  woods,  he  dretrnp 
his  men  there,  and  again  faced  the  enemy.  His  corps  was  c*3mposedof  Vlt* 
giniaos  and  Pennsylvaniana;  they  defended  themselves  with  gallantry;  thi^ 
former  e&pt'cially,  comniaudcd  by  Colonid  fttephens,  made  a  heroic  stand. 

Knjrphausen  finding  the  Americana  to  Ir*  fully  engaged  on  their  right,  audi 
serving  that  the  corps  opposed  to  liim  at  C'hadsford  was  enfeebled  by  tl 
which  had  been  detached  to  the  succor  of  Sullivan,  began  to  nmke  dis( 
for  crossing  the  river  in  reality.  The  passage  at  Chadjufard  was  defended  by  ta 
intrenchment  and  battery.  The  republicans  stood  linn  at  first ;  but  opon  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  of  their  right,  and  seeing  some  of  the  British  troop*  wlo 
had  penetrated  through  the  woods,  come  out  upon  their  fiauk,  they  retired  It 
disorder,  abandoning  their  artillery  and  innnltionH  to  the  German  general.  U 
their  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  they  passed  behind  the  position  of  General  f 
who  still  defended  himself,  and  was  the  last  to  quit  the  field  of  battle.  : 
it  being  already  dark,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contlict,  he  also  retircti  TU 
whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the  day  following  to  Philn'l'lrliii 

There  the  fugitives  arrived  incessantly,  having  effected  their  escape 
by-ways  and  circuitous  routes.  The  victors  passed  tlie  night  on  the  field  • 
If  darlcnesa  had  not  arrived  seasonably,  it  is  very  prottable  that  the  whol 
can  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  republicans  w 
puled  at  about  300  killed,  50O  wounded,  and  near  400  taken  prisoners.  T: 
lost  ten  field-pieces  and  a  howitzer.  The  loss  in  the  royal  army  was  ni 
portion,  being  something  under  500,  of  which  the  slain  did  not  amount  to  <  i 


ADAM  FOE'S  FIGHT  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 


A   REMTNIBCENCE   OF   THE  EAR-LY    HISTOKY   OF   PITTSBURO. 

About  the  year  1782,  six  or  seven  Wyandotte  Indians  crossed  over  lo  lli'^  f^^^ 
side  of  the  Ohio  River,  50  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  in  their  hostile  ex  i 
among  our  early  settlers  killed  an  old  man,  whom  they  found  alone  in  <*tu 
hooies  which  Ihey  plundered.     The  news  soon  spread  among  the  white  \ 
seven  or  eight  of  wbom  seized  their  rifles  and  pursued  th*  mar&ndtra.    In 
party  were  two  brothers  named  Adam  and  Andrew  Poe,  strong  and  attf"* 
and  much  respected  in  the  settlement.     The  Indians  had  Creqm 
before,  had  sometimes  penetrated  20  miles  into  the  countrv. 
ceeded  in  recrossing  the  river  without  being  overtaken  b' 
and  their  companions  were,  therefore,  particnlarly  dnx 
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oocmiioii.    They  pnrstiecl  llicm  all  nijfht^  ond  in  tlie  morning  found  them- 

*9  iLer  expected,  upon  the  right  truck.     The  Indians  could  now  be  easily 

by  ibe  traces  left  upon  the  dew.     The  print  of  unc  vrry  lar^e  loot  was 

U  wms  thus  known  that «  famous  Indian  of  xmcomnum  sizt'  au<l  sln-iiglh 

16  of  llie  puty.     The  track  led  to  the  river.     Otir  people  IV»Hnwcd  it  di- 

Adam  Poe  excepted,  who  feared  that  they  nnght  iK^  taken  by  Hnrprise,  And 

from  the  r^t  to  go  along  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under  the  cover  of 

bosbea,  and  to  fall  upon  the  savages  suddenly  ttiat  he  might  get  tlieni 

1  bis  own  fire  and  that  of  hia  companions.     At  the  point  wht^re  he  sus- 

Ihey  wcre»  be  saw  the  raits,  which  they  were  accustonnd  to  push  !>pfcire 

hen  they  swam  tlie  river,  and  on  which  they  placed  tlieir  biankels,  toma- 

and  gun*.     The  Indiand  themselves  he  could  not  see,  and  was  obliged  to 

ly  down  the  bank  to  get  a  shot  at  them.     As  he  descended,  with  his  rifle 

,  he  discovered  two,  the  celebrated  large  Indian  and  a  smaller  one,  gepa- 

1  from  tbi?  others,  holding  their  rifles  alfio  cocked  in  their  iiands      He  took 

the  large  one,  but  bis  rifle  snapped  without  giving  the  intend(?d  fire.     The 

turned  in«t&ntly  at  the  sound.     Poc  was  too  near  them  to  retreat,  and 

time  to  cock  and  tike  aim  again.     Suddenly  he  leaped  down  upon  Ihem, 

gbt  tbe  large  Indian  by  the* clothes  on  hia  breast,  and  the  small  one  by 

an  arm  round  his  neck.    They  all  fell  together,  but  Poc  was  upperuuist. 

e  wa»  stniggUng  to  keep  dt>wn  the  largo  Indian,  the  small  one,  at  a  wc^rd 

by  bis  fellow  savage,  slipped  bis  neck  out  of  Poc's  embrace,  and  ran  to 

for  a  tomahawk.     The  large  Indian  at  thi*  moment  threw  his  arms  about 

nly,  and  held  liim  fast  that  Iho  other  miglit  come  and  kill  him.     Poc 

the  approach  and  the  descending  arm  of  the  small  Indian  so  well  thnt  at 

of  the  intended  stroke  he  raised  his  foot,  and  by  a  vigorous  and  skilful 

ocked  tlic  tomaliawk  rn>m  the  assailant's  hand.     At  this  the  large  Indian 

t  with  an  exclamation  of  contempt  for  Ihe  small  one.     The  hitter,  how- 

l  bis  tomahawk  again,  and  appnmched  more  cautiously,  waving  his 

dnwn  Willi  mock  blows  to  deceive  Poo  as  to  the  stroke  wiiich  was 

to  be  real  and  fatal.     Poe,  however,  waa  fio  vigilant  and  active  tlial  he 

UiG  tomahawk  from  his  head,  and  received  it  upon  his  wrist,  xvilh  a  ctm- 

wound,  deep  enough  to  cripple,  but  not  entirely  to  destroy  the  use  of 

In  Uiis  crisis  of  pi'ril,  he  made  a  violent  elTorU  and  broke  loose  from 

Indian.     He  snatched  a  rifle  and  shot  tlie  snodi  cine  through  tlie  breast 

a  up  a  third  lime  with  his  lifted  tomahawk.     The  large  Indian  was  now 

^  and,  grasping  Poc  by  the  shoulder  and  the  leg,  hurled  him  in  the  air 

r  h«a4l  «|wn  the  shore.     Poc  instantly  rose,  and  a  new  and  more  despe- 

glfle  ensued.     The  bank  was  slippery,  and  they  fell  into  the  water,  where 

%'«  to  drriwii  ilie  other.     Their  efforts  were  long  and  doubtful,  each  ab 

iind(*r  nnd    !m1f  strangled,  till  Poe  fortumUcly  grasped,  with  his  un^ 

iuina,  '  r  hair  upon  the  scalp  of  tjje  Indian,  and  forced  his  head 

ired  to  be  decisive  of  his  fate,  for  soon  he  manifested  all 

<ir«>v(iii,g  mmi  bewildered  in  the  moment  of  death.     Poe  re- 

arid  dbt:ijvered  too  late  the  straUgcm.     The  Indian  was  instantly 

1^  atjd  cugagcd  anew  In  the  fierce  conttsl  for  life  and  victory. 

^Jf  carrie<|  furiiu»r  into  tli«  stream,  and  ilje  current,  becoming 

H'ir  deplli.     They  were  now  compelled  to  IcjMisen 

'  Bvvim  for  mutual  safely,     liolh  sought  the 

I  WHS  the  beat  swimmer,  and  gained  it  first. 


;  1 


l*or«)   tijrm    beyuQ*!  th 
on    each  ot  1 1 
*  ^tta,  but 
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Poe  then  lurned  immediately  biick  into  the  water  to  avoid  a  greater  danger 
meaning  in  dive,  if  possible,  to  escape  tbe  fire.     Fortunately  for  liira,  the  Indi 
caught  up  tlie  rifle  wiiich  had  been  diechargt'd  into  tbe  breast  of  his  anmller  co 
patiion.     At  this  critical  juncture,  Andrew,  his  brother,  rtturned  in  haste,  ha7iir:i 
lelt  the  party  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  liad  kill 
nil  but  one  of  them,  at  the  expense  of  three  of  their  own  lives.     lie  heard  tli 
Adam  was  in  great  peril,  and  alone  in  llie  flght  with  two  against  liim.     One  ' 
our  people,  following  not  far  in  the  rear  of  Andrew,  mistook  Adam  in  the  wat 
with  Ilia  bioody  hand  for  a  wounded  Indian,  and  fired  a  bullet  into  hia  ahoulJ 
Adam  cried  out  to  his  brother  to  kill  the  big  Indiati  on  the  shore,  but  Andre* 
gua  had  been  discharged  imd  was  not  again  loaded.     The  contest  was  now 
tween  the  savage  and  Andrew.    Each  labored  to  load  his  ntie  first.    The  Indi^ 
after  putting  in  \m  powder,  and  hurrying  his  motions  to  force  down  the  l**^!! 
drew  out  hia  ramrod  with  such  viokncc  as  to  tliirow  it  some  yards  into  the  wilIca 
While  he  ran  to  pick  it  up,  Atidrew  gained  an  advantage,  and  shot  tbe  ludiAg 
juat  aa  he  was  raising  his  gun  to  his  eye  for  a  deadly  aim.     Andrew  then  jutap«tf 
into  the  river  to  assist  his  wounded  brother  to  the  shore;  but  Adam,  thiukin| 
more  of  carrying  the  big  Indian  home  an  a  trophy  than  of  his  own  wounds,  urgnd 
Antlrew  to  go  back  and  prevent  the  strugglitig  savage  from  rolling  himself  Into 
the  current  and  escapiug.    Andrew,  however,  was  too  solicitous  for  ihefaUof 
Adam  to  allow  hiiti  to  obey,  and  the  Indian,  jealous  of  his  honor  m  a  wwnof 
even  in  death,  and  knowing  well  the  inteniirm  of  his  white  conqnerors,  succeeded 
in  retaining  life  and  aclioa  hing  enough  lo  reach  tbe  current,  by  which  his  dead 
body  was  carried  duwu  beyond  the  chance  of  pursuit. 

This  native  was  the  most  disliuguished  among  five  celebrated  brother* belong* 
ing  to  the  niyal  family  of  the  tribe  of  Wyandottes.  NotwiUisianUing  he  wtf  en- 
gaged in  this  predatory  expedition,  he  was  acknowledged  by  alt  lo  be  peculiarly 
magnftDimoua  tor  an  Indiiin.  and  had  contributed,  more  than  tiny  other  indiTid«*i* 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  practice  which  was  known  to  prevail  in  his  tribe,  thil 
of  not  taking  the  lives  of  prisoners,  and  of  not  suffering  them  to  be  tpeatcil  ill. 
This  pnietice  was  an  honorable  distincliou  for  the  Wyandottes,  jia  was  Tvell  uo* 
derstood  by  tlic  while  people  who  were  traders  with  the  Imiians,  and  by  tbo'f 
of  our  early  settlers  and  brethren  who  had  beeu  made  prisoners  lu  war.  It  ^^ 
a  common  remark  among  them,  *'  If  we  become  the  prisoners  of  the  Wy«ii<lo''^**» 
we  shall  be  fortunate."  The  death  of  this  largo  Indian  and  of  his  four  brolljcr*. 
who  were  all  in  the  party,  was  more  deeply  lamented  by  tbe  tribe,  as  wMftOcr- 
ward  learue*!,  than  all  the  other  loaaos  sustained  during  the  hostililiea  canii"*!  ^* 
between  them  and  us.    There  wad  a  universal,  solemn^  and  distressing  moun»ii»|f' 

Adam  Poe  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  gave  this  account  in  pcsp»oB  *** 
James  Morrison,  Esq.,  from  whom  we  have  received  it,  and  by  whom  we  *'* 
assured  that  it  is  correct.  The  courage  aud  enterprise,  the  Buffering  and  foili' 
lude,  the  decisitm  and  perseverance  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  weftern  cottotij* 
by  whose  labors  we  are  now  ao  peaceful  and  happy,  ought  not  to  1>e  for^ottcD, 
but  may  well  be  related  from  time  lo  time  to  excite  in  us  the  spirit  of  fim^**' 
virtues,  and  to  teach  ua  how  to  conBider  the  slight  privations  which  we  if*»  "^ 
tuny  be,  called  to  meet.  Gratitude  is  more  appropriate  to  our  a}nditioit  1^ 
diacontent 


DELAWARE. 

Area, 2,130  Stiuare  Miles. 

Poimljition  ill  186(1, U'2,'2\& 

Population  in  IHTO,    . 125,015 

[K  ^tsLie  of  Delaware,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Uiiioii, 
latcd  between  38''  28'  and  39''  00'  X.  kuitiide,  and  75^  and 
V  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania, 
by  Delaware  Uiver  and  Bay  (by  wliieh  it  is  sopa rated  from 
ij)  ami  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  t!ie  south  and  west  by 
id.  It  16  about  9G  miles  long,  from  north  to  eoutli,  and  37 
»,  from  eaBt  to  west 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

northern  part  of  the  Stat^  is  a  fine  rolling  eountry,  healthy  and 
tifiil ;  but  the  southern  and  eeotral  counties  are  low  and  generally 
The  lower  part  of  the  State  is  cKrcupied  by  a  largo  cypress 
Just  north  of  this  swamp,  is  a  nlight  elevation  running  nortli 
inth.     It  is  occupied  with  swampHi,  in  which  rise  the  waters 
into  the  Delaware  Bay.     This  State  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
and,  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  form 
pcmnsuk,  over  whieli   the  salt  air  sweeps  with  but  little  to 
pt  It. 

lidtiware  Rlver^  which  washes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  State, 
described.     It  is  the  principal  stream.     The  Brand^wine, 
the  State  from  PeiMi?*ylva«i»,  ou  the  Dortli,  and  flows 
lawaro  at  Wilmington,  i»  a  fine  mill  stream.    Indian  River, 
^1  flows  intn  tlio  Atlantic  la  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  the 
est  streatn  tying  wl   *'       'thin  the  limiu  of  Delaware*     A  num* 
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ber  of  creeks  flow  into  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Kanti- 
coke  and  Cliuptank  rivers  of  Maryland  rise  in  the  south we&tem  part 
of  the  Statt!. 

Delaware  Bay  is  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  the  States  of 
Delavvaix'  and  New  Jersey.  It  ia  13  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Caipe 
Henlopen,  on  the  southwestern  side,  is  in  Delaware;  an<l  Cajie  May, 
on  the  nortlieast  side,  in  Xew  Jersey.  The  bay  is  60  miles  long, 
from  the  oapea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  is  25  miles 
wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  considerably  ob8truete<l  with  shoak, 
which  make  its  navigation  difficult  in  many  places.  It  offers  the  only 
harbor  between  New  York  and  the  Chesapeake ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protei^ting  it,  the  Government  has  erecte<l,  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,0<XI^OOO, 
a  niagnitieont  breakwater  consisting  of  two  sides,  extending  out  from 
the  Delaware  shore  at  Cape  Henlopen.  The  upper  side  protects  the 
liarbor  thus  formed  from  floating  ice,  and  the  lower  side  guards  it 
from  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  breakwater  is  buill 
of  massive  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

MINERALS. 

Delawaix?  is  almost  without  mineral  resources.     Bog  iron  ore 
in  the  southern  swamps ;  and  a  fine  white  sand,  useil  in  making  gJ; 
is  found  near  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay.     Large  qnantities  of  it  are 
shipped  to  New  England. 


CLIMATE. 

The  sea  breeze,  which  sweeps  over  the  entire  State,  renders  t\m 
climate  mild  and  pleasant,  as  a  general  rule;  but  the  winters 
sometimes  severe  and  trying.     The  soutliern  and  central  poniona 
alBioted  with  ague  and  fever,  and  are  consequently  unhealthy. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  sandy  ;  \u  (lie  cm 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  ;  and  in  the  uorthfni  /ki^^ 
it  is  a  fine,  fertile  loam.     Since  the  census  of  ISGO,  thr 
made  great  progress  in  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  ol 
increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation«,     T'*^  "'• 
slavery  lias  drawn  luin  the  State  a  considerah*'* 
formers  from  New  England,  and  it  is  Ivocoj 
ductive  sections  of  the  Union.     The  ] 
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lis  Stale^  and  its  small  fruits,  lueJona,  and  sweet  potatoes  have  maile 
,  famous  throughout  the  country. 
In  18G9,  there  were  637,065  acres  of  improve<i,  aud  367/230  acres 
limproved  laud  in  Delaware.     The  other  products  for  the  same 
were  as  follows : 

Cash  value  of  farms  (estimated),  .    .    ,     .    .    .$81,426,357 
Value  of  farmini^  implements  and  machinery 

lestimated), $82l),<>tKl 

Number  of  horses, 26,ino 

'*          asses  and  mules, ,  4,112 

"          milch  ctm-R,     .....             .    .  ii4J98 

young  cattle, 85,^40 

sheep, 19,54<) 

swine,     , .  61,360 

Talue  of  domestic  animals, $5,144,706 

Bushels  of  wheat, 830,r>00 

ryp »    .    .  35,00<t 

Indiimcom, 3,200,000 

oats, 1,728,000 

l>eafl  and  beans, 8,438 

potatoes, 200,000 

barley fi,iXM) 

huckwlieat, ,    .  12,000 

Pounds  of  butter 1,480,502 

'*           cheese,    .......              .     .  6,570 

"          beeswax  and  honey, 6s,  130 

Tons  of  hay, 80,000 


COMMERCE. 

aware  has  but  little  direct  foreign  trade,  almost  the  entire  busi- 

of  the  State  passing  through  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 

re.    In  1863,  the  tonnage  owneil  in  the  State  amounte<l  to  25,963. 

Delaware  exports  large  quantities  of  fruit  to  the  northern  States, 

her  with  a  oonsidenible  quantity  of  lumber  from  her  swamps. 


fnuu^i 


MANUFACTURES, 

Tlu)  only  manufactarinK  town   in   Delaware,  is  Wilmington ;  but 

relocated  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

,   ..    -i^i.      ^. ,.;.;.    -A  irstabliahmentfi  devoted  to  manufao- 

Thejr  employc^l  6102  hands  and  a  capitid  of  $5,360,000,  con- 

^  raw  mat4!rial  worth  'K>0,  and  yielded  an  annual  pro- 

^     >  >M  HO       "  ..,   ,,,,1"-  ;-  ..  <letiiileil  statement  of  the 

t(if»> 
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Cotton  gooda, $910,108 

W<Milleii  goods, 1.56,^5 

Leather 37,1:40 

Steam  engines  and  machinery 55*».50(» 

Agricultunil  JmpleDiwits 90,581 

Sawed  and  pluned  lumber, 2GO,o(K> 

Flour, 1,H4(KIKW 

Boots  and  shoes,     .    ,    .    .  ii2S,470 

Carriages,       ,    ,     .     .  6*J8.5«> 

The  raiiratid  cars  and  gunpowder  of  Wilmington  rank  higli 
amaiigst  the  products  of  the  State,  but  no  estimates  of  thcra  are 
at  luind. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  principal  public  work  in  the  State  is  the  Canal,  extenditig 
tirely  across  the  State  and  connecting  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  tttvis, 
It  is  10  miles  long,  60  feet  wide  at  the  surlace,  10  feet  «leep,  and  Is  pro* 
vided  with  two  lift  and  two  tide  locks,  100  feet  long  by  22  feet  m 
It  was  completel  in  1829,  co^^t  $2,750,000,  and  affords  inland 
communication    between    Baltiraore,  Philadelphia,  and    New  York, 
Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  canal,  is  the  famous  "deep  cut,*'  an  ex- 
cavation 90  feet  deep,  and  6  miles  long,  through  which   the  cawl, 
passes. 

A  railroad  from  Philadelpliia  to  Biiltimore,  the  main  line  of  th« 
througli  travel  lietween  the  North  and  tlie  South,  extends  acr^^s  the 
northern  part  of  the  Stiite.  The  Delaware  Railroad  extends  !n«D 
Wilmington  through  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  lower  |>artof  tli*^ 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  A  branch  road  leads  off  from  thcmftlit 
stem  to  Easton,  Md.,  and  another  into  the  eastern  part  of  ^\s»^ 
county.  Owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  State,  the  Delawsft 
road  brings  ever}^  part  of  it  below  Wilmington  within  direct  rwW 
road  oomnninication  with  all  parts  of  the  Union.  In  1868,  ilw  1^^ 
contaiiietl  157  milos  of  completed  railroads,  con struct€?d  at  a  c(»et  of 
$5,608,000.  Tiie  Delaware  road,  it  should  be  added,  connects  witk 
steamers  for  Norfolk  at  Crisfield,  Md,,  and  tfius  forms  the  moet  dilteC 
route  from  Norfolk  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  regular  public  school  system  in  Delaware,  as  in  tii 
other  Middle  States.  The  counties  and  towns  are  left  to  themsclvc 
in  their  .efforts  to  provide  public  instruction*     The  State  makes  ii 
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ition  for  this  purpose,  of  50  oenU  for  each  pupil  in 
iL  counties,  and  20  cents  for  each  pupil  in  Newcastle 
oty.    Id  1860,  there  were  256  public  schools  in  tlie  State,  witJi 
1 J36  pupils.     The  number  is  alxmt  the  same  at  present. 
A  State   Normal  School  was  establishcnl   in   1866.     Beai<le8  this, 
ere  are  two  colleges  \a  the  State  with  about  90  students,     Delaware 
fChtlfge  is  located  at  Newark,  and  St.  Marif's  Collef/e  at  Wilmington. 
flchools  being  closed  to  t-olored  ohiKlrrn,  about  24  colored  schools 
been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
In  1860,  the  State  contained  114  libraries,  of  which  64  were  public. 
were  13  political  papers — -9  weekly,  and  4  8cnii- weekly —and 
temry  paper  (a  weekly),  j)ubliBhed  in  Delaware.    They  had  a  total 
uaJ  circulation  of  1,010,776  copies. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Delaware  maintains  its  insane,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  in  the  insti- 
ions  of  other  States,  and  has  no  such  establishments  of  its  ow^n. 
le  State  is  also  without  a  penitentiary.     Criminals  are  confined  in 

cciuoty  jails.  Until  within  a  year  or  two,  many  offences  were 
lished  by  whipping  at  the  public  whipping-post,  and  standing  in 

pillory.     As  late  as  the  5tli  of  December,  1868,  a  scene  of  this 

I  occurred  at  Newcastle, 

RELIGIOUS   DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  In  Delaware  was  $846,150, 
The  number  of  churches  was  220. 


FINANCES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871,  the  aggregate  indebtcdncsjs  of 

the  State  of  Delaware  amounted  to  $1,632,000,  an  increase  of  $1 76,0<Mi 

hi  two  yeai«.     The  State  has  investments  amounting  to  $1,074,150, 

which  is  $224,000  more  than  it  held  at  t!ie  beginning  of  1869.     Tlic 

receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1870  were  $120,577. 

In  1868,  there  were  1 1  National  Banks  in  Delaware,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,428,185. 

GOVERNMENT, 

In  this  State  every  free  male  citizen,  22  years  of  age,  wlio  has  re- 
led  one  year  in  the  State,  and  for  the  htst  montli  of  this  year  in  the 
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iraetit  to  the  Federal  ConstitutioiK     The  number  of  slaves  was 
in  1860,  but  had  been  eousiderably  reduced  by  1865. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Wilmington  is  the  largest  town  id  the  State.  The  other  places  of 
|KNrtanoe  are,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Newcastle,  Delaware  City,  Seaford, 
Bl^ewcs. 

I  DOVER, 

Be  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Kent  county,  on  Jones'  Creek,  5 
lies  above  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  50  miles  south  from  Wilmington , 
id  1 14  northeast  irom  Washington  City.  Tlic  town  is  pretti \y  situated 
1  high  ground,  and  is  built  mostly  of  bri<k.  TJie  streets  are  wide 
od  cross  each  other  at  right-angh-'s,  and  arc  pn-*ttily  sliaded  with  trees, 
le  town  contains  a  fine  Slate  House,  and  the  bnildhigs  devoted  to 
he  public  offices,  all  of  which  face  an  open  and  tastefully  ornauientcd 
BUre.  The  railway  from  Wilmington  to  Crisfield,  Md,,  passes 
Hligh  Dover,  which  is  thus  brought  in  communication  witli  all 
^rts  of  the  State.  There  are  several  flourishing  schools  in  Dover, 
1  churches,  and  1  newspaper  offit*e.  Many  of  the  residences  are 
iftodsome  and  attractive.     In  1870,  the  population  was  1913. 


he. 


WILMINGTON. 


IS^esf.  and  most  importiint  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  New- 
*»t]e  county,  on  Christiana  Creek,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
^ftUidywine,  and  within  2  miles  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  28 
*Mfe  southwest  of  Phi ludelpbia,  and  108  miles  northeast  of  Washing- 
&|Cify,  It  is  built  on  the  s»>uthern  sloixi  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
HbA)  is  110  feet  above  tide-w^ter.  The  upper  portions  of  the  city 
''mtoand  excellent  views  of  the  Delaware  River  and  the  surrounding 

Ktry.  The  general  plan  of  Wilmington  is  ivgular,  with  wide, 
jht  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right-angles.  The  buildings 
^  principally  of  brick,  and  give  to  the  city  a  substantial  air,  whicfi 
lining  greatly  improved  of  late  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  stone 
Be  more  modern  edifices.  The  principal  business  thoroughfare  is 
Hket  street,  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  extends  from  the  Chris- 
w  to  tlie  Brandywine,  intersects  the  other  streets  at  right-angles^ 
^  crosses  each  of  the  creeks  named  by  a  tiandsome  bridge.  Street 
lyg  connect  the  principal  points  of  the  city. 
32 
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county,  and  who  has  paid  a  county  tajs.  asBeaaed  at  least  6  moDt 
fore  the  election,  is  entitled  to  vote;  but  free  male  citizens 
21  and  22  years  of  age  may  vote  without  paying  tazes,  provide 
liave  complied  with  the  other  conditions. 

The  Govern raont  is  conducted  by  a  Governor,  and  Legislature i 
sisting  of  a  Senate  (of  9  members)  and  a  House  of  Reprefieot 
(of  21  members),  all  elected  by  the  jieople*     The  Secretary  of 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  serves  for  4  years.     The  A\ 
General  is  appointed  in  the  siime  way,  and  holds  office  5  years. 
State  Treasurer  and  Auditor  are  electe<l  by  the  Legislature  for  2 
The  Governor  serves  for  4  years,  and  the  members  of  the  Legi 
for  2  years.     The  Legislature  meeta  once  in  two  years. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals^  8a[ 
Courtj  Court  of  Chancery,  Orphans^  Court,  Court  of  Oyer  and' 
miner.  Court  of  Greneral  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Jail  Belli 
Register's  Court,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.     The  Cliancellor  is' 
principal  Judge  of  the  State. 

Dover,  in  Kent  county,  is  the  capital. 

For  purposes  of  government,  Delaware  is  divi<led  into  three 
ties,  viz :  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 


HISTORY. 

The  first  settlements  in  this  State  w^cre  made  by  the  Swedes 
Finns,  in  1627.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  sketch  of  Penni^vl 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  in  1655,  and  turui-'d  over  ta 
English  when  New  York  i>assed  into  their  hands,  in  1664. 
ware  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  granted  to  William  Penn>  in  1 
and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution,  continued  to  form  a 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  allowed  a  separate  Assembly  about  the 
1701,  but  remained  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Gi>vemor  o(?i 
sylvania  until  1776,  when  it  was  granted  an  independent  existen* 
It  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1776, lal 
was  received  into  the  Union  of  the  States.  The  province  l>ore  its  fo" 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  wars  with  France ;  and  in  the  RevolulioOi 
the  Delaware  regiment  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  tlw 
army.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1787,  the  State  rBtifie<i  the  €4»nJ*i" 
tution  of  the  United  States;  and  in  1792,  a  new  State  Constitflti** 
was  adopted. 

In  1866,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  State  by  the  ratificatioiKiftt 
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kdracnt  to  the  Fet^eml  Constitution.     The  number  of  slaves  was 
in  1860,  but  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  1865. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

llmington  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  The  other  places  of 
>rtan'^  are,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Newcastle,  Delaware  City,  Seaford, 
Lewes. 

POVEK. 

(tipital  of  the  State,  Is  situated  in  Kent  county,  on  Jones^  Creokj  5 

above  tlie  Delaware  River.  It  h  50  niiies  .south  from  Wilmington, 

114  northeast  from  Washington  City,    The  town  is  prettily  situate<l 

ground,  and  is  built  mostly  of  l>ri*^k.     The  streets  arc  wide 

liatDSBcacb  other  at  right-angles,  and  are  pivttily  sliade<l  with  trees. 

te)wn  contains  a  fine  State  House,  and  the  buildings  devoted  to 

public  offices,  aM  of  which  fa<!C  an  open  and  tastefully  ornamented 

' —        The   railway   from   Wilmington    to    Crisfield,   Md.,  paKHi»» 

_  1    Dover,  which  is   thus  brought  in  communication  with  all 

parts  of  the  State.     There  are  several  flourishing  schools  in  Dover, 

f  churches,  and    1    newspaper   office.     Many  of  the    residences  are 

nodsome  and  attraetive.     In  1870,  the  population  was  li^lS, 


WILMINGTON. 

Ihe  largest  and  most  important  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  New- 
Bistle  county,  on  Cliristiuna  Oreek,  just  above  it"^  junction  with  the 
idywine,  and  within  2  miles  of  the  Delaware  River,  It  is  28 
southwest  of  Philadelphia,  and  108  miles  northeast  of  Washing- 
City.  It  is  built  on  the  siiuthern  sloix;  of  a  hill,  the  i^ummit  of 
;h  is  110  feet  above  tide-water.  The  upj>er  portions  of  the  city 
md  excellent  views  of  the  Delaware  River  and  the  surrounding 
itry.  The  general  plan  of  Wilmington  is  regular,  with  wide, 
|igbt  streets  intersei'ting  ejvch  other  at  right-angles.  The  buildings 
principally  of  brick,  and  give  to  the  city  a  substantial  air,  which 
log  greatly  improved  of  late  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  .stone 
more  tno«iern  edifice^i,  The  principal  business  thoi'oughfare  is 
fkitt  street,  about  a  mile  in  lengtli.  It  extends  from  the  Chris- 
to  the  Bmndyw^ine,  intersects  the  other  streets  at  right-angles, 
iod  croises  each  of  the  creeks  named  by  a  hatidsorae  bridge.  Street 
fe^ilvrftys  cof)nect  the  principal  points  of  the  city. 
""  3J 
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•situated  about  2  miles  from  the  city.  In  1870,  the  population  of  the 
riity  was  a0y841. 

Wilmington  oooupies  the  site  of  Fort  Christiana  and  the  village 
built  back  of  it,  which  the  Dutcli  called  Christianham.  After  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Delaware,  it  was  called 
A^Itona.  The  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1732,  by  Thomas  Willing, 
uid  WB8  called  Willing  Town,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Wilmington.  In  1777,  it  was  occupied  by  the  British.  In  1809,  it 
nras  ohartered  as  the  '^  Borough  of  Wilmington ;"  and  in  1832,  it  was 
iiMsorponted  as  a  city. 

'Hm  other  towns  of  the  State  stand  as  follows,  in  respect  to  popula- 
tion: Smyrna,  2110  inhabitants;  Newcastle,  1766;  Delaware  City, 
1M5;  Bea^,  1308;  I^ewes,  1090. 


PART    IV. 
THE   SOUTHERN  STATES 


MARYLAND 


■.:*., 0,3.16  Sqiuiro  Milea  * 

Population  ill  ivtu,    . ({s7,049 

Population  in  1870, 780,894 

Tflli:  State  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union, 

is  situated  between  38^  and  39°  44'  N.  latitude,  and  75^  10'  and  79^ 

20'  W.  longitude.     It  Is  11)0  miles  long  from  east  to  west  in  the  ex- 

trefue  nortJiern  part,  aiul  120  nillos  wide  from  north  to  buutli   in   the 

extreme  eastern  part.     Its  width,  liowever,  varies  greatly  in  different 

ilities.      It  is  boundcti  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east 

]>e1aware,  on   the  south   by  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  on 

the  west  by  West  Virginia,     It  is  sc*i>amted  from  the  two  Virginias 

on  the  south  liy  the  Fotoniac  Kiver.     The.  Diairici  of  Cohimhia,  the 

scat  of  the  Federal  Government,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in 

the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  originally  formed  a  i>art  of 

the  State  of  Marjdand, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  divides  the  State  into  two  unequal  portions, 
d!e<l   the  Eastern  and  Western  Shore.     The  Western  Slvore  is  about 

•ioe  the  size  of  the  Eastern,  and  eomprises  the  more  important  part 

the   State.     The  Eastern   Shore   is  mostly  level,  or  at  the  best 

lightly  roiling.     The  surface  of  the  Western  Shore  rises  as  it  recedes 

rra  the  bay,  and  west  of  Baltimore  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
ll^bany  Mountains  cross  the  State  in  the  western  part,  and  are 
mown  a.^  thi.t  Snutheaat  Mountain,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Catoct in, 

Ridiije,   KitUitinny,  Rugged  ^louiitain,  and   WilTs  Mountain. 

■  — . — —  - 

»» la  exclaslve  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Bay.    Inclnding 
le  area  ut  the  State  is  about  11,124  s^juare  miles. 
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The  State  is  not  over  6  or  7  miles  wide  in  tbe  gpreater  part  of  this 
gioii,  but  it  is  rich  in  raagnific*ent  scenery, 

77ie  CheMiipeakc  Buy  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
vide^  it,  as  we  have  stated,  into  two  unetjnal  portions.  Tt  recei 
tbe  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  at  its  head,  the  Elk,  Ch 
Sassafras,  Cboptank,  and  Nantlcoke  rivers  from  the  Etis 
Bhori',  and  tbe  Putapsco,  Patuxent,  and  Potomac  from  the  West 
The  baj  is  about  200  inileK  long,  and  for  120  miles  lies  eotirel; 
Maryland.  Tbe  lower  part,  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Potomac,  lie^  01 
Vir'^inia.  Its  northern  point  is  called  Cape  Charles,  and  itssoutLi^ni 
Cape  Henry.  The  width  between  these  cafjes  is  12  miles,  Al>ov(S 
this  tbe  buy  varieii  in  width  fn»m  10  to  40  miles.  Its  shores  «re 
tfiiekly  studded  with  inlets,  many  of  which  are  fine  harboi*s.  It  k 
navigable  for  tbe  largest  ships  nearly  to  its  head,  and  for  steamtir^ 
into  tbe  8u.sqnehanna.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  sheets  of  wartr 
in  the  world.  After  passing  tbe  southern  boundary  of  MaTylaml,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  tbe  Rappaiiannock,  York,  and  James  ri^tr^f, 
of  Vii^inia,  on  its  western  side.  It  connects  Alexandria,  Norf(>lk, 
and  Kiebmond,  in  Yirj^inia,  Washington  City,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  with  the  sea.  An  immenw 
trade  is  carrietl  on  over  its  waters. 

The  Cbt^satienke  is  famous  for  the  abuiidance  and  variety  of  th* 
gjime  which  it  furnishes.     Its  oysters  are  world-rcnowned,  and  8ecii» 
iuexbanstiblc.     The  bay  and  inlets  abound  in  a  variety  of  the  finest 
fish  and  terrapin,  and  other  salt-water  delicacies  are  found  all  aloUg 
its  shores.     Tliese  waters  supply  tbe  principal  markets  of  the  Eastern 
States  with   such  delieaeies.     **  There   is,"  says   Dr.  Lewis,  in  ti>* 
"Araeriean  Sportsman,"  '^uo  place  in  our  wideextent  of  countiy  whc*^ 
wild  fowl  shooting  is  followed  with  so  much  ardor  as  on  tbe  Clics^' 
peake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  not  only  by  those  who  make  a  coruft^r^' 
able  living  from  the  business,  but  also  by  gentlemen  who  resort    ^** 
these  waters  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining  Stat^  to  participate    "■" 
tbe  enjoyments  of  this  far-famed  ducbing  ground*     All  speeifcs  ^' 
wild  fowl  come  here  iu  numtxirs  Ixyond  credence,  and  it  is  really*'** 
eessary  for  a  stranger  to  visit  the  region  if  he  wishes  to  form  a  j**^ 
idea  of  the  wonderful  multitudes  and  nunibTbiss  varieties  of  ilu*^**** 
that  darken  these  waters,  and  hover  in  interminable  flocku  overtli**' 
famed  fcefling  grounds.     It  is  not,  however,  tbe  variety  or  cilra*^*^ 
dinary  nnmliers  of  diieks  on  the  Chesapeake  that  particularly  atir«^'* 
the  step^  of  so  many  siiooters  to  these  parts,  as  there  arc  other  five's 


equally  accessible  where  wild  fowl  also  abound.  But  the 
lagnet  that  makes  these  shores  the  centre  of  attraction,  is  the 
9  of  the  far-famed  Canvass- Back,  tliat  here  alone  awjuires  its 
■  delicacy  of  flavor,  while  foedmg  upon  the  bhores  and  flats  of 
Btere/' 

*  canva'^-baeks,"  says  Dr*  yharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
(ontributed  to  **Audiibon*s  Birds  of  America/'  '*  i>ass  up  and 
he  bay,  from  river  to  rncr,  iu  their  inurniug  and  evening 
giving,  at  certain  localities,  great  opportunities  for  destruetioii. 
Ursue,  even  in  their  sK<>rt  passages,  very  much  the  order  of 
jg^tory  nioveiiieiits,  flying  in  a  line  of  baseless  triangle;  and 
^Brind  blows  on  the  points  which  may  lie  in  their  course,  the 
^Hm  great  elm  nee  of  sue-oess.  These  iwiuts  or  courses  of 
^^H^aterially  affecte<l  by  the  winds;  for  they  avoids  if  po»- 
3  approach  to  the  shore ;  but  when  a  sti"oug  breeze  sets  theua 
Be  sons  of  the  land,  they  are  compelled  to  pass  within 

IPti:---  v..t'r  tlje  land    itself     In  the  Susquehanna  and   Elk 

are  few  of  these  points  for  shooting,  and  there  success 
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depends  on  approaching  them  while  on  their  feeding  grounds.  AftjP: 
leaving  the  eastern  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  and  T 
key  Point,  the  western  side  of  the  Elk  River,  which  are  both  ra 
rately  good  for  flying  shooting,  the  first  place  of  much  celebrity 
the  Narrows,  between  Spesutic  Island  and  the  western  shore.  Th»- 
Narrows  are  about  3  miles  in  length,  and  from  300  to  500  yanls 
breadth.  By  the  middle  of  November,  tJie  canvass-backs,  in  partis 
lar,  begin  to  feed  in  this  passage,  and  the  entrance  and  outlet,  as 
as  many  iotermediate  spots,  become  very  successful  stations.  A 
miles  down  the  western  shore  is  Taylor's  Island,  which  is  situat 
the  mouth  of  the  Ruraney  and  Abbey  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  B- 
River,  whicli  are  both  celebrated  for  ducks,  as  well  as  for  swans  ^^na 
geese.  These  are  tlie  most  northerly  points  where  large  fowl  are  ^m^iet 
with,  and  projecting  out  between  deep  coves,  where  immense  numfcDeni 
of  these  birds  feed,  they  possess  great  advantages.  The  south  p^ziiut 
of  Bush  River,  Legoe's  Point,  and  Robbins'  and  Pickett's  poi  w^ 
near  Gunpowder  River,  are  famous  localities.  Immediately  at  tAe 
moutli  of  this  river  is  situated  Carroll's  Island,  which  has  long  \>em 
known  as  a  great  shooting  ground.  Maxwell's  Point,  as  well  as  some 
others  up  other  rivers,  and  even  further  doWn  the  t>ay,  are  good 
places,  but  less  celebrated  than  those  mentioned.  Most  of  these  places 
are  let  out  as  shooting  grounds  for  companies  and  individuals,  noo 
are  esteemed  so  valuable  that  intruders  are  severely  treated."  N^or- 
folk,  Virginia,  on  tlie  Elizaljeth  River,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  t^** 
bay,  is  the  depot  for  the  receipt  and  side  of  the  game  takcji  id  tl« 
Chesapeake,  and  there  the  best  purchases  can  he  made.  The  s|K>rt> 
as  all  who  have  joined  in  it  full  well  know,  is  not  without  its  cHft^' 
culties  and  its  dangers.  Says  the  learned  doctor  from  M'hom  wc  liit^* 
already  quoted:  '*  Notwithstanding  the  apjmrent  facilities  that  are  **»" 
fered  of  success,  the  amusement  of  duck -shooting  is  probably  on^  ^ 
the  most  exposing  to  cold  and  wet;  and  those  who  undertake  ite*  ^^' 
joymcnt  without  a  courage  *  screwed  to  the  sticking- point,'  will  &«»*^" 
discover  that  'to  one  good  a  thousand  ills  oppose.^  It  is,  indceily  **^ 
parlor  eport;  for,  after  creeping  through  mud  and  mire,  often  *^^^ 
hundreds  of  yards,  to  be  at  last  disappointetl,  and  stand  exposed  ^" 
IK)ints  to  the  *  peUing  min  or  more  than  freezing  cold,*  for  ho»J^ 
without  even  the  promise  of  a  shot — ^would  try  the  patienoe  of  ^^*^ 
Franklin's  'glorious  nibbler.'  It  is,  however,  replete  with  ex:*^***-^ 
ment  and  charm.  To  one  who  can  enter  on  the  pleasure  with  a.  ^* 
tern  formed  for  polar  cold,  and  a  spirit  to  cn<lure  the  weary  toi^    ^ 
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a  stormy  day,  it  will  yield  a  harvest  of  healtli  and  deliglit  tiiat 
roamer  of  the  woods  can  rarely  enjoy." 
'he  rivors  of  the  State  are  little  more  than  arms  of  the  bay, 
\Tlie  Fatapisco  River  rises  in  Carroll  county,  in  the  northern  part  of 
State.     It  flows  southward  as  far  as  the  line  of  Bahimore  and 
Lune  ^irandel  counties,  where  it  turns  to  the  cast,  forming  the  boun- 
rj*  between  those  counties,  and  emptying  into  the  Chesapeake,  14 
east  of  Baltimore  City.     It  is  about  80  miles  long.     Until  it 
;be5  the  border  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  it  flows  through  a  hilly 
btry,  and,  being   broken    by  numerous   falls,  forms  a   fine   mill 
It  flows  into  the  bay  through  a  wide  estuary  about  14  miles 
and  3  miles  wide,  which    is  navigable  to  Baltimore  for  the 
shijis.      The  Paluxeni  River  rises  about  18  miles  southeast  of 
deriek  City,  and  flowing  south -south  east  Ix-tween  the  counties  of 
ilgomery,  Prince  George's,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  on  the  right, 
Howard,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Calvert,  on  the  left,  empties  into 
ipeake  Bay,  through  a  broad  estuar}',  3  or  4  miles  wide.     The 
is  90  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  about  48  or  50  miles  from 
liaouth.     It  flows  through  a  fine  agrieultunil  region.     The  Chop- 
River  rises  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  and  flows  into  the  Chela- 
te Bay,  between  Dorchester  and  Talbot  counties,  on  the  Eastern 
of  jVIaryland.     About  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  spreads  out 
a  broad  estuary,  3  or  4  miles  wide,  which  affonls  some  of  the 
St  water  scener}'  in  America.     It  is  about  100  miles  long,  is  navi- 
le  for  steamers  for  about  40  miles,  for  sloops  for  10  or  15  miles 
ler,  and  lies  for  the  greater  part  in  Mar>'land.     The  other  rivers 
the  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Pocoraoke,  and  ^^'unticoke.     These, 
ilie  bay  itself,  cut  up  the  Eastern  Shore  into  so  many  inlets  that 
sis  can  lie  alongside  the  shores  of  the  majority  of  tlie  farms  in  that 
of  til e  State  and  receive  the  crops  on  boanJ. 
1/  Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  opposite  Annapolis,  forms  a  part 
Anne*s  county,  and  is  famous  as  having  been  the  site  of  the 
:lish  settlement  in  the  State. 


MINERALS, 

il  and  iron  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  western  part  of 

[Btiiie,  and  of  the  verj'  best  qualities.     Copper  is  found  in  Frederick 

Carroll  counties,  where  imjx>rtant  mines  arc  located.     Cobalt  is 

id  along  the  Patapsco,  and  traces  of  nickel  have  been  discovered 
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in  some  of  the  copper  mines.     Lignites  occur  in  quantities  in  Am 
Arundel  county,  mixed  with  amber  and  iron  pyrites.     Alum,  poi 
Iain-clay,  lirae,  chn)me,  manganese,  magnesia,  barytes,  marble,  ma 
and  ochres  are  also  found^  and  gold  bas  been  discovered. 

CLIMATE, 

Lying  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Maryland  d 
not  share  the  extremes  of  the  temperature  of  either  section,  but  j* 
sesses  a  climate  noted  for  its  evenne<=«  and  mildness.    The  bi^iezes  fr-o. 
the  bay  sweep  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  add  mucla       t^J 
this  effect.     The  country  along  the  bay  and  lis  tributaries,  bowexr^f, 
is  sickly,  being  afflicted  with  chills  and  fevers. 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  shore  is  sandy  in  the  lower  part,  but  consi^ 
of  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  above  the  Chnptank  River.  The  la.u<^s 
of  Talbot  wunty  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State,  The  soutlicrw 
counties  of  the  western  shore  have  also  a  sandy  soil,  but  that  of  the 
other  counties  is  very  fertile.  That  of  Frederick  county  will  com|>f*'^ 
in  productiveness  with  any  in  the  Union,  The  agriculture  of  th* 
State  is  backw^anl.  Manures  have  been  but  little  used,  although  lioi* 
and  marl  exist  in  considerable  quantitie-s  in  the  State.  A  change  ^ 
the  better  has  taken  place  of  late,  however.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  small  farmers  of  New  England  and  tbe 
Middle  States,  who  are  settling  in  the  State,  especially  upon  the  eastern 
shore,  in  great  numbera.  Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  groW*''^ 
of  fruits,  to  which  this  State  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Large  quanti*'^ 
of  peaches  and  small  fruits  are  annually  sent  to  northern  mark^^ 
Tobacco  also  forms  an  important  staple^  The  land  is  easily  broU0*" 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  the  winters  ^^ 
short  and  mild*  Horses  in  the  san<ly  counties  do  not  require  to  ^ 
shod,  and  many  of  the  farms  having  water  boundaries  need  little  *^' 
no  fencing. 

In  1869  there  were  about  3,002,269  acres  of  improved,  ^^^ 
1,833,306  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  State,  The  other  prod  «^^ 
for  the  same  year  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Number  of  horses,    .    * 99,112 

"  asses  and  mules, 11,810 

**  milch  cows, 100,030 
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Number  of  young  catik\  .     , 

*'  slieep,      .     .     ,     , 

"           swine,     ... 
'       p  of  domestic  unimals,  . 
j,w    lela  of  w]ieat,     .    -    -    . 
rye, 

**  Indian  com,    .    . 

**  oats,  .    .    .    .    . 

**  peas  and  beans,  . 

**  liotatoes,     .    ,    . 

**  barley, .  .    ,    ,    , 

'*  buckwheat,      .    , 

Hlids  of  tobaceo      .    .    .     . 
Pounds  of  wool  (estimated), 

*'  butter 

'^  cheese,    .    .    .    . 

Tons  of  hay.     ...... 


170,110 

160,211 

398,120 

$15,667,858 

7,733,000 

182,000 

12,3(>n,<XJO 

7,100,000 

39,407 

1,050,000 

24,000 

160,000 

25,000 

500,000 

6,206,295 

8,342 

191,000 


COMMERCE. 


kltimore  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State,  and  is  actively 
ged  in  an  iraportant  ti-ade  with  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
with  EuroiK?.  The  tonnage  owned  in  the  State  in  1863  was 
During  the  same  year  the  e-xports  of  the  State  aniountefl  to 
089,072,  and  the  imports  to  §4,484,309.  The  coal  of  this  State 
tniog  into  considerable  prominence  as  fuel  for  steamers,  and  an 
irtant  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  parta  of  the  world  in  canned 
1^  vegetables,  oysters,  etc.,  prepared  in  the  Bay  counties  and  in 


wore. 


MANUFACTURES. 


ftiyland  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1860  there 
2980  establishments  in  the  State  devoted  to  manufactures,  min- 
,nd  the  mechanic  arts.  They  emph>yed  a  cajrital  of  ?5 1,800,000, 
40,900  hands,  consumed  raw  material  worth  $21,900,000,  and 
lied  an  annual  product  of  $43^000,000.  The  value  of  the  prlti- 
manuiactures  for  1860  was  as  follows : 

€otton  goodB, $2,790,877 

Woollen  goods, 5.si,9S5 

I^-atber, .      1,723,033 


Pig*iron, 

RoIUkI  iron, 

Steam  engines  and  machmery,  . 
AgncuJtui'al  implements, .  .  . 
Sawed  and  planed  lumber, 


7:iO,GOO 

650,000 

1,2S5,(KX> 

318,080 

720,000 

Ftour \u20,ooo 
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Coppt*i\ $00,000 

spirit nouB  and  iiisUt  liquurs, .     .                   .    ,     .  571,927 

Boots  and  shoes, 1,244,107 

Funiiture, 62<5,154 

Soap  and  candles, 433,345 


INTERNAL    IMPROVE^CENTS. 

Maryland  was  one  of  tlie  first  States  in  the  Union  to  engag^^  m 
internal  improvement's.  Her  iii*st  effort  wsu?  to  biiihl  the  Chesape'-aJte 
autl  Ohio  Canal,  between  Washington  City  and  Cumberland.  This 
work  cost  her  over  ^7,000,000,  but  ha.s  never  been  &  soiircje  of  profit 
ta  her-  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  e.xtending  from  Bahimore 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  River,  at  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  ui 
one  of  the  most  iniportimt  lines  in  the  Union,  and  was  the  first  ever 
opened  in  thus  country  for  purposes  of  general  traveh  Baltimore  i* 
connected  with  all  the  important  towns  of  the  State,  and  with  a31 
parts  of  tlie  Union.  In  1868  the  Stiite  contained  622  miles  of  coi^»:i- 
pletetl  railroads  (inehiding  a  few  miles  in  the  District  of  Colunibij 
constructed  at  a  co-^t  of  $30,574,000,  The  total  length  of  canalfl 
the  State  is  about  200  miles. 

EDUCATION. 

Until  recently  the  public  school  system  of  Maryland  was  not 
keeping  with  the  traditional  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  St* 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  system  has  been  reorgani 
and  established  ujwn  a  much  better  plan,  _ 

The  supervision  of  schools  is  rested  in  a  vState  Board,  County  Boan^^'^ 
and  School  District  Boards.    The  State  Board  consists  of  four  meiube^^^j 
appointed   by  the  Governor.      The  principal  of  the  State  Norii»-  -^ 
School  is  ex-offwio  a  memb<?r  of  this  board.    The  State  Board  has  U^  '^ 
general  control  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.     Each  co«i»>  ^ 
is  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners,  app)iiit-^^ 
by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  consisting  of  three  mcitibi?^*^ 
Each  District  Board  consists  of  three  persons,  ap|Kjinted  by  theCouc*  V 
School  Commis^siooers.     The  County  Commissioners  appoint  Co«r»y 
Examiners,  who  have  power  to  grant  to  teachers,  after  examiuati  *^^' 
certificates  of  two  gradci^s,  which  are  good  for  three  years,  but      ^ 
](>nger.     A  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  ^*** 
able  property  throughout  the  State  is  to  be  levied  annually  (ot 
support  jf  the  eohoolw. 
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State  Normal  School  is  located  in  Baltimore,  and  was  opened 
aiiuary,  1866.     In  September,  of  the  same  year,  a  MckIcI  8<"hool 
ailileil  to  it.     A  lilxral  provision  is  made  for  a  sysfem  of  colored 
(Akx>U  thoughout  die  St^ite. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  di.stinct  from  thtjse  of  the 
Slate,  aud  are  c»ntrolled  by  tjie  municipal  authorities.     They  have 
lung  been  noted  for  their  excellence.     Tlie  school  ^^ystcm  io  the  city  is 
fiiT  older  date  tlian  that  of  the  State, 

In  1870  Maryland  contiiined  1347  public  schools,  exdosive  of  those 
Baltimore  City,  attcndt*<l  by  75,402  children.     The  total  amount 
peoded  upon  the  public  schools  in  tlie  same  year  was  $751,310. 
be  principal   collegiate  institutions    are  Washinj^ton   College,  at 
tertowu  ;  St.  John^s  College,  at  Aunapulis;  St.  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore;  St.  Charles's  College,  at  Ell icott*s  Mills;  Mount  St. 
's  College,  at  Emmittsburg;  the  College  of  St.  James,  in  Wash- 
[too  county;    St.  John's  College,  at  Frederick  City;    St.  Mary's 
logicnl  Seminary,  at  Baltimore ;  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
ity  of  JIaryland,  Washington   Medical  College,  the  College  of 
fatal  Surgery,  and   Baltimore   Female  College,  at  Baltimore ;  an<l 
tbe  State  Agricultural  College,  in  Prince  George's  county.     They  are 
ill  prosperous.      During   the  war  some  of   them   were  temporarily 
closed,  but  all  are  again  in  operation.     The  State  supjKirts  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  as8i.sts  St.  John's  College,  at  Annapjlis,  Wash- 
ington College,  at  Chestertfiwn,  and  the  Btiltimorc  Female  College,  at 
Bftltimore  City. 

There  were  in  Marjdand,  in  1860,  about   130  libraries,  containing 
between  130,000  and  140,000  volumes. 
lu  the  same  year  the  number  of  newspapers  and  |)erindi«ils  pub- 
in  the  State  wub  as  follows:  daily  6,  tri-wcekly  2,  weekly  [d — 
57^-alI  political.     In  the  same  year  several  literaiy  and  religi- 
were  published  ia  the  Suite.     The  political  journals  had 
annual  circulation  of  20,721,472  copies. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONa 


*he  city  of  Baltimore  is  well  provided  with  penal  and  charitable 
ihlishnicnts  <if  its  own.     Those  of  the  State  are  the   Penitentiary 
Hospital  for  I  ho  Insane. 

'ifliiwl  I'mUrntiary  is   locate!  at   Baltimore.     Extensive 
•et*n  made  to  its  buildings,  of  late,  but  there  is  still  a 
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deficiLMicy  in  the  acx;omiii(xlations  provided  for  the  prisoners.     In  NJ 
veniber,  1867,  the  number  of  inmates  was  670,  M 

The  Mainland  Hospital  for  the  hisarie^  at  Baltiniore,  is  an  tjom 
leDt  institution,  aud  is  liberally  supported  by  the  State.  In  JanuM 
1868,  it  cQiitainetl  113  patients.  Two  classes  are  received  heiH 
State  patients,  and  those  who  pay  their  own  expenses*  fl 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS,  J 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  in  Maryland  was  ^»516ylfl 
The  number  of  churches  was  1016.  V 

ft  FINANCES.  ] 

In  1870,  the  public  debt  of  the  State  was  $13,317,475.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  cn<Iing  September  30th,  ISTHj 
were  $2,622,478,  and  the  expenditures  $2,476,069.  I 

111  1868,  Uiere  were  32  National  Banks,  with  a  total  capital  of] 
JU  2,790,202,  doing  business  in  the  State*  1 

GOVERNMENT.  J 

In  this  State  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  tweutf^ 
years  old,  who  has  resided  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  m'  "'^^™ 
the  county,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections.     The  iirst  Coo- 
■f  ^faryland  was  adopted  in  August,  177^.     It  has   been  ckiii^  ^ 
'several  times,  the  present  Constitution  having  been  adopted  '    '    ' 
The  Grovemment  is  vested  in  a  Governor  (elected   by  the  p 
four  years),  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  24  nieuitwfi^ , 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  of  oflBce  eveiT  t^- 
and   House  of  Delegates  (of  86  members,  elected   for  tuo  y 
Comptroller,  and  Treajiurer,  elected  for  two  years,  a  Secretary  of  S«*^  I 
and  an  Attorney-Geueral  and  Superintendent  of  Labor  and  \ 
ture,  elected  for  four  years.     The  Governor,  Legislature,  Cuii]|i .- 
Attorney -General,  and  Superintendent  of  Labor  are  chosen  bf  tW  j 
}KH>p]c,  tlie  Treasurer  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Secretary  of  ^  j 
and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  4d 
Senate.     No  person  holding  an  ofEee  uuder  the  United  SciIob,  inllH 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house.    The  I^  j 
inlahire  meets  biennially.     Tlie  general  election  is  held  in  NovUftk**  1 

The  CimH  of  Apptah  consi^is  of  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  first  Hicfi  ] 
judicial  districts  of  the  State,  and  a  judge  from  the  city  of  BalliB««i 
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speoially  clectecl  for  that  purpose.     The  Chief  Justice  is  nomi- 
^aiod  by  the  Grovemor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,     Four  of  the 
constitute  a  quorum,  hut  a  decision  cannot  he  rendered  with- 
-  ooeiirrcricc  of  at  least  three.     The  judge  who  tried  the  c.^use 
le  lower  court,  is  not  allowed  to  partieipatii  in  the  decision  in  thw 
The  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  but  that  in  all  parts 
le  State.     The  other  courts  are  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  counties. 
Courts,  and  Justices'  Courts,  held  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
pde»  Ihc^e  are  the  several  courts — Superior,  Circuit,  and  Criminal — 

iltimore  City, 
.nnapolis,  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  id  the  capital. 
''or  purpodes  of  government,  the  State  h  divided  into  22  counties. 


HISTORY. 

le  first  gettlenn^nt  in  the  State  was  made  on   Kent  Island,  in 

ipeake  Bay,  in  tlie  year  1G31,  by  Captain  William  (*layborne, 

a  party  of  men  from  Vii^inia,     On  the  20th  of  June,  the  terri- 

of  Term  Alariic,  or  Mary*H  I^and,  so  named  in  liouor  of  Queen 

irictta  Iklaria  of  England,  waa  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  C^-^cilius 

rert,  second  I>ord  Baltimore.     Calvert  sent  out  a  colony  in  two 

pis,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  in  November,  lG3.*i.     This  expedition 

St,  Clement's  Ii<land  on  the  25th  of  March,  1634,  and  on  tlje 

founded  the  settlement  of  St.  Mary^s  (in  what  is  now  St.  Mary^s 

•),  on  the  mainland.     The  expe^litirm  was  composed  mainly  of 

tbolic  gentlemen,  their  families,  and  followers,  and  was  in  chai^ 

Leonard  Calvert,  the  brother  of  Ijord  Baltimore,  who  was  ap- 

Govemor.     As  soon  as  the  colony  was  firmly  established, 

emigrants  c^me  from   England  in  considenible  numbers,  and 

Ijljorne,  having  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  tlie  Gover- 

fy  was  driven  from  Kent  Island.     The  Indians  gave  tiie  settlers 

trouble,  but  were  promptly  made  to  keep  the  peace.     The  first 

ilattve  Assembly  met  in  1639. 

1642,  a  band  of  Puritans,  expel le<l  from  Virginia  for  refusing 

mforra  to  tfic  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  settled  in  Mary- 

I,  and  were  not  h>ng  in  giving  evidences  of  their  determination  to 

ird  tlie  authority  of  the  rightful  government  of  the  province. 

^rborne  al&o  came  back  and  regained  possession  of  Kent  Island. 

Governor  made  an  eflbrt  to  expel  him,  but  he  and  his  followers, 

by  the  Puritan  settlers,  not  only  defeated  this  effort,  but  seized 
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tlio  goveriimoot  of  tlis  province,  and  forced  Calii^ert  to  flj  into 
gin  in*  iu   ir»4l.     Claybome  hcM  the  i^mtrol  of  aflkirs  until 
when  Oil  vert  enteretl  the  province  at  the  head  of  a  conmdGrabk 
auil  m^staiilished  the  aiitliorlty  of  the  proprietary-,     la  1649,  ik 
ift'inhly  f^iMioitnl  this  wise  statute:  "  Whereas  the  enfopang  of  the 
iu  (Uattei^  of  religion   hath    fnDquentlT  ^len  ooc  to 
coiide(^u«ii€««  in  those  Common  wealths  ir  bct«  it  btts 
|if«ctisiHt,  and  lor  ihe  mora  qttiet  and  peaceful  governioeot  df 
P*ovtow,  Mhl  the  better  to  preeef  ve  mutu^  love  and  waatf 
(Iio  inhabitants^  no  perioti  wiiWo  this  Prorinee,  fm^ming  to 
in  Jc^i*  Christ,  shall  be  anyways  troubled,  molested,  or 
naneeil  fur  his  or  ber  neligioo^  or  in  tin?  frw?  escreise  dbaeoC" 
Th«^  Furitaiks  gave  great  trotible  to  tli«  colony.     Tber  lad 
tbe  tMWd  of  Pn^videm^e,  whkb  was  sBierwatds  caJled  Ajuttpols, 
w<fv  centivd  niniDly  in  that  pmrt  of  the  State.     FimUy  tbcy 
giualcd  th«  county  of  iiiariaa.    Upon  tbe  wHaKlwlimrtit  c£ikm 
jacHiifmhb  in  Knflaiid,  tlx^  iaaietect  tliai  ikm  teiamj-  omfct  to 
to  iti  bQt  the  aulbcvrtti^  prodaiined  Cl»ria  IL    ^FWh  t&e 
iMt  9gaiii,  it  «^  fuand  that  the  FiifUaaa  n 
iW  Ibllowecs  of  the  LV>|inetam    In  ItSS,  the  O 
(Mit  Imia  Ei[^;buMl  br  the  IWtsuneot  mim«d, 
Ibbevl   tht«  autbority  of  the  CooitttDiiVtthk,    Gu»<fM  S^ 
i^pgs!a;ntatiY^  of  L«7f\i   Baltimore,  «a»  raBOwel.    Ote  v^  iht 
Bu<^>oer$  rei«Tftl   to  wa^  no  other  than  Clavfc 
of  Loid  BiMinore.     Kent  Idaod  was  gi^f^^  Vf 
Ao  »%wl  fHI  WT  Islazad^  ai  the  aoiitth  $€  ^ 
la  ISH.  I^>^  BahiRWi^  made  a  <ig,iiwi  attaipft  W  §mm  4f 

^ttfcea?  aod  ^Imv  astil 
£»T«s  onde  an  ^sxtA  «■ 
itf«£»d  viih  tairrftJe  ^s^iipr  W  Ar 
liMg  ki&il  or  ea^caxrd. 

tf^^ea  ▼Tfv  exec<<te\L     The  l^akKs^  eai^MAiii  ft*  iitf  t^ 

mms  iiar-I  1437.  *&ea  Lije^ 

fcv^?-  F!ulip  Cx!T*»t  :i|yiif»ig>l 

3#  k^'Jil  ^  ir^'CierxsKaS  sadi  1^3^.^.  whmt 


Mlk< 


Frw3   i^  tiii3«f   •:tr?  t 

Xn  1.  ^-bm  ^&»«EKfC  Charr^f^  CiT-rir^ 
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Etor,  was  granted  the  government  again.  Unlike  the  rest  of  his 
l]y^  he  was  a  Protestanty  which  was  the  cause  of  his  suoce^ton  k> 
heretlilary  rights. 

lu  1G91,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Providence,  the 
of  which  was  changed  to  Annapolis.  In  1 695,  a  post  ronte,  the 
irst  in  America,  wag  established  from  tbt*  Potomac,  through  Anna- 
M^t  t*^  Philadelphia.  In  1729,  the  town  of  Baltimore  was  founded, 
SWerick  City  in  1745,  and  Georgetown  (now  in  the  District  of 
Bttlumbia)  in  1751.  By  175(5  tlic  ])opnlation  of  the  colony  had  in- 
pcssed  to  154,188  sonls,  of  whom  over  40,000  were  negroes.  The 
igolony  also  increased  in  material  prosperity.  By  the  year  mentioned 
UbovT,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  was  30,000  hogsheads,  and,  in 
Hie  of  the  elTorts  of  the  home  government  to  prevent  it»  there  were 
Hbrnaces  and  9  forges  for  smelting  copjier  in  operation  in  the 
Hvince. 

^Bltring  the  wars  with  Frant^,  Maryland  ^^ontri bated  liberally  to 
^■common  cause.  Between  1754  and  1758,  ber  western  frontier 
^Bred  severely  from  the  savages,  whose  outrages  were  stopped  only 
^Hhe  capture  of  Fort  Duqoesnc. 

^Bie  colony  offered  a  spirited  resi.stance  to  the  injustice  of  the  home 
^BBTDiDeiit,  and  promptly  made  common  cause  in  this  matter  with 
^Bother  provinces.  The  outbreak  of  the  devolution  caused  the 
^■tfarow  of  the  proprietary  government,  which  patriotically  sub- 
Hfeed  to  the  necessity,  and  in  August,  1776,  a  Convention  of  the 
^nle  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  which  went  into  immediate  ope- 
^ftn.  The  State  made  liberal  contributions  of  men  and  money  for 
^fcnaiotenance  of  the  war.  Tlic  "  Muryknd  Line  **  won  a  name  in 
^Biitruggle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  legacies  they  have  left 
^Bhcir  child ren«  Congress  assembletl  at  Baltiuinre,  and  afterwards 
^B^nnapolis,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  at  the  latter 
^M  tliat  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
^pl783.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war,  grotit  and  smxvj^sful  efforts 
^Be  made  to  .settle  the  western  part  of  the  State,  IMaryland  ratified 
HPeileral  Constitution  April  2Hth,  1788. 

^Boring  tlie  war  of  1812,  the  shores  of  the  Cht-sapeake  Bay  were 
^ftaily  ravaged  by  a  Briti.^h  fleet  comniandetl  by  Admiral  Cockburn- 
^kchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Fre<leri(-town,  and  Georgetown  were 
^Kftl  and  burnccl.  The  militia  of  the  State  were  defeated  at  Bla- 
^■Bburnf.  where  they  attempted  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  British 
^■n  Washington  City,  in   1814.     Tliey  repulbcd  tlm  same  force  at 
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North  Point,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  13th  of  Septcraber,  1814,  and 
killed  tlie  British  Cornnmnder,  General  Ross;  and  on  the  14ih  re- 
pulsed the  attack  of  the  enemy^s  fleet  upon  Fort  McHenr)',  which 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

When  tlie  question  of  establishing  a  seat  of  Government  wiw 
brought  uj),  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Maryland  granted  lu 
the  United  States  GO  square  miles  of  her  territory,  lying  near  tliefiills 
of  the  Potomac.  Virginia  united  with  her,  and  added  enough  of  her 
own  territory  to  make  the  grant  consist  of  100  .square  nnles.  The 
offer  was  accepted  Iw  tlie  United  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbb 
waa  erected.     The  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  to  it  in  1800, 

At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  late  war^  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
Maryland  would  secede  from  the  Union,  and  join  the  other  StaUfiof 
the  South  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  new  Confederacy.  This 
course  would  uudoubte<lly  have  been  pursued,  had  the  State  been 
free  to  act  as  it  wished  ;  but  at  the  first  opening  of  the  struggle,  il 
was  promptly  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  General  GovernroeBl 
During  the  war,  it  was  nominally  allowed  to  control  its  own  affitirSr 
but  was  really  held  do\vn  by  force  until  the  cessation  of  hostilifi* 
It  was  invatieil  three  times  by  a  Confederate  army,  and,  with  llic 
District  of  Columbia,  formed  tlie  base  from  which  the  operadoua  of 
the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  conducted.  The  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  or  Sliarpsburg,  and  Monocacy  BriHgc, 
near  Frederick  City,  were  fought  in  the  western  part  of  the  State; 
and  Marylaud  Heights,  opposite  Harper^s  Ferry,  on  the  Potomat'i 
bore  a  prominent  part  ia  the  military  ojierations  around  that  i>U<*" 
Raiding  jmrties  entered  the  State  repeatetUy  from  Virginia,  penetJit- 
ing  upon  one  otx-asion  beyond  Baltimore,  and  a  number  of  minor 
conflicts  wcurred  lictween  these  parties  and  detachments  of  the  Uoi^ 
army.  During  the  war,  the  State  furnished  a  considei-able  force  t<» 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States;  but  a  much  larger  ouiobtf 
of  native  Maryhmdcrs  crossed  t  he  Potomac  and  entered  the  Southed* 
army. 

Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  State  Convention  in  1864. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Besides  the  capital,  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  ''^'' 
State  are,  Baltimoi-e,  Fi-ederick,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Easton,  i^o*' 
Chestertown, 
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ANNAPOLIS, 

>itAl  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  on  Uie 

^  or  right  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance 

I  Chesapeake  Bay*    It  is  beautifully  located  in  full  view  of  the 

^      tilch  it  couimands  extensive  and  picturest|ue  views.     It  is 

>MUth   by  eutit  from  Baltimore,  and  37  ml  lea  east  by  north 

Washington.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  countiy,  and 

marks  of  its  antiqutty  on  every  hand.     The  buildings  are  gene- 

in  the  style  of  a  century  ago,  though  the  city  contains  many 

»me  modern  edifices.     As  a  rule  the  town  is  well  built.     The 

of  tiw?  city  hears  some  reserablanee  to  that  of  the  National  <?:ij>i- 

of  the  streets  radiating  from  two  points,  the  State  House  and 

d  church.     The  city  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  wealth 

Ity  which  it  once  possessed  in  many  ancient  and  extensive 

witli  large  ranges  of  offices  and  stables,  now  gone  to  decay, 

gome  ca^c?  uninhabited. 

StoJte  House  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  a  vener- 

ifioe  of  brick,  with  a  lofty  dome  and  cupola.     It  is  situated  in 

II  park  on  the  highest  point  of  the  city^  and  contains  the  lialls 

le  Legislature,  the  offices  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State, 

tthe  State  Library.  The  hall  now  occupied  by  tlie  State  Senate 
wed  for  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  near  the  close 
p  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  here  that  Washington  resign etl  his 
HEUnission  as  Com  maud  cr-in-CJlncf  of  the  American  armies.     The 

LIB  now  ornamented  with  a  large  painting  commemorating  that 
L    It  ia  from  the  pencil  of  Mr,  Edwin  White,  of  New  York, 
'       ^^*t  of  the  State   House  stands  the  official  mansion  of  the 
1  of  Maryland,  who  is  obliged  to  reside  here  during  his  term 


Annapolis  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  many  of  the  buildings  still  use 
I  lamps.  It  is  connected  with  Baltimore  and  Washington  City  by 
railway,  and  with  the  furmer  city  by  a  line  of  steamers.  It  was 
merly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is  now  important  only  as 
teapital  of  the  State,  It  contains  6  churches,  and  2  newspaper  of- 
^  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  In  1870  the  popu- 
JOD  was  5744* 

""■  *  >  V  is  well  supplied  with  public  and  private  schools.  St  Jokn^s 
.  .^, .  -  a  flourishing  institution,  supported  in  part  l>y  the  State.  It 
I  dosed  during  the  civil  war,  but  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  it« 
mer  prosperity. 
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Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  Naval  Acailemtf  of  the  Unii^  5tofa», 
established  during  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  the  Hon.  Geo, 
Bancroft  being  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  is  located  in  the  nortlieait 
part  of  the  city,  immediately  on  the  sliore  of  tlie  Severn,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  education  and  training  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Kavy. 

Annapolis  was  founded  about  1 649,  and  vras  at  first  callci!  Prnvi- 
dence.  The  events  of  its  early  history  have  been  already  related  iu 
the  sketch  of  the  histor>*  of  tlie  Stale.  In  1708  it  wass  chartered  as  a 
city^  and  named  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  !»<?- 
stowed  several  valuable  presents  upon  the  town.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  raost  important  city  in  Maryland,  but  was  at  length  sur- 
paased  by  Baltimbre,  to  which  city  its  large  trade  \\"d6  irauslerrvfL 

BALTIMOKK, 
The  largest  and  most  important  city  of  the  State,  and  the  sixtli  city 
of  the  United  States,  is  situated  in  Baltimore  county,  on  Uw  norlh 
side  of  the  Patapsco  River,  about  12  miles  from  its  entrance  intrt 
Ciiesapeake  Bay.  It  is  38  miles  northeast  from  Washington,  ^^ 
miles  southwest  from  Philadelphia,  and  200  miles  from  the  ooeao  tv 
the  course  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  city  is  built  partly  along  the  riv^'J' 
shore,  and  partly  along  a  range  of  hills  overhanging  the  Patapstx) lUiJ 
commanding  distant  views  of  the  bay.  Below  Baltimore  the  rivir 
widens  into  a  broad  estuary^  several  miles  in  width.  Some  portion* 
of  the  city  are  100  feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  view  of  Biltiinors 
from  the  river  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  This  rolling  chara^ 
ter  of  the  ground  enables  the  city  to  provide  the  best  8)*steDi  of 
sewerage  in  the  country,  and  docs  much  to  render  Biiltimoreare- 
miirkably  clean  city.  "  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  s"*'" 
a  pictures<]ue  sight  as  Baltimore,  covering  as  it  does  a  number  of  cm'* 
nenc^s,  which,  however  inconvenient  they  may  be  f^)r  the  reaidt"^^ 
furnish  a  pleasant  variety  for  the  stranger.  If  the  visitor  asa*ads  ti)« 
Washington  Monument,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  on  a  J^*"» 
Itself  100  feet  above  tide,  he  has  one  of  the  finest  (lanoramas  furnish^ 
by  any  city  in  the  Union.  Immediately  beneath  and  around  hito*'* 
some  of  the  most  capacious  streets,  liueil  with  residence  nrn*'}' 
equidled  in  elegance,  sixe,  and  position.  To  the  north  and  north«<** 
are  the  newer  and  finer  buildings,  constituting  the  fashionable  prtoi 
the  city,  while  to  the  south  lies  the  great  centre  of  trade;  a  link  tot''* 
southeast  is  the  harbor,  and  beyond  it  Federal  Hill ;  while  far  io  Ji* 
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b works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  city  in  the  war  of  1812, 
ud  Hill  Park  contains  550  acres,  tuyd  abounds  in  fine  trees  and 
iibberv.  It  is  natarally  one  of  the  mu^st  beautiful  of  the  American 
ks,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and  ornamentetl  since  its  pur- 
by  the  city,  it  is  situated  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city, 
Evond  the  extreme  end  of  Madison  Avenue. 

The  cemeteries  are  Green  mount,  Loud<ia  Park,  Baltimore,  Mount 
Mivct,  Mount  Carrael,  and  the  Western,  Greenmount  ia  veiy  beauti- 
bljjind  <.*ontain8  many  handsome  iimnuments.  . 

Ihe  theatres  of  Baltimore  are  behind  those  of  tlte  other  large  citiea 
die  Union.    The  principal  are  the  H oil i day  Street  Theatre  and  the 
^micoplia  Opera  House, 

Baltimore  is  the  terminus  of  five  railway  lines,  which  connect  it 
irith  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ilaiiway  is 
Bof  the  great  trunk  lines  to  the  West,  and  one  of  the  finest  works 
ihe  world.  By  means  of  these  it  conducts  an  enormous  trade  with 
I  West,  and  with  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Steamboats 
I7 between  Baltimore  and  the  principal  towus  on  the  Chesapeake] 
Jftjiuid  the  rivers  emptying  into  it,  and  a  large  coasting  trade  is 
lurried  on  from  this  port.  A  line  of  first-class  steamers  connects  the 
ty  with  the  ^jort  of  Bremen,  in  Germany,  and  ia  bringing  a  large 
of  the  emigration  from  that  country  through  the  port  of  Bulti- 
Baltiniorc  enjoys  very  great  facilities  for  commerce  from  its 
ition,  and  needs  but  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  former  days 
a  more  important  commercial  city  than  it  is.  In  1864,  the 
ils  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  not  counting  the  bay  craft,  were 
steamers,  38  8hi[>s,  137  barks,  197  brigs,  102t5  schooners,  mak- 
total  of  2540  vessels.  In  the  same  year,  the  foreign  imports 
Baltimore  were  $6,076,300;  and  the  exports  were  $12,362,448. 
registered  tonnage  for  the  same  year  was  45,198  ;  enrolled  and 
,  203,497  ;  making  a  total  of  248,696  tons.  By  means  of  the 
ore  and  Ohio  and  Northern  Central  Railways,  a  heavy  coal 
is  carried  on  through  Baltimore.  Large  quantities  of  this  are 
»d  from  Locast  Point. 

tiraore  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  Jones'  Falls  furnish- 

exoellent  water-power.     Some  of  the  largest  macliine  shops  in  the 

nby  are  located  here.     The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton  and 

goods,  machinery,  steam  engines,  agricultural  implements,  and 
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iTho  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  Swanu  Lake  and 
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Ttie  water  is  bnjiijy^bt  a  distanee  of  sev^en   mil 
trs,  which   are  from   110  to   150  feet  above  tic 
l^ted  witli  gas  of  an  excellent  quality^  and  is  provii 
and  fire  alarm  telegraph,  an  efficient  police  force, 
1^.  ^,iiAaMe  ste^m  fire  department.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 
fCoaiatd}.     In  1870,  the  population  was  267,354. 

In  the  year  1729,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  took  in 

Hbr  "  eivcting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pata{>9eo  in  Ba 

county."     The  site  had  been  settled  as  early  as  1682|  by  Da 

JiMMtf^  who  gave  his  name   to  the   small  stream  which   now  fl( 

ihiiHIgb  the  city  of  Baltimore,  dividing  it  into  "old  "  and  " 

Iowa*     On  the  1 2th  of  January,  1730,  a  town  of  60  acres  of  laud  i 

laid  out  by  the  county  surveyor  and  commissioners,  and  caller]  Bn 

tnofv  in  honor  of  Ceeiliiis  Calvert  Lord  Baltimore,     *'  In  the  md 

ywir,  William  Fell,  a  ship-ctirpenter,  having  purchasetl  a  tract  m 

of  the  falK  calleti  it  FelTs  Point,  after  his  own  name,  which  it  sdl 

liesini.     In  17S2,  a  new  town  of  10  acres  in  20  lots,  was  laid  oatd 

the  cttHt  of  the  falls,  and  called  Jonestown,  in  honor  of  David  Jonfl 

the  first  settler.     The  name  has  long  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  settl 

ment  existetl  there  before  that  of  Baltimore,  it  was  called  *  old  towu 

JiUu^town  was  united  to  Baltimore  in  1745,  dropping  its  own  nainl 

Htid  two  yeare  aflerward  Baltimore,  which  properly  lay  up  about  ibi 

h^il  of  the  •  basin,*  near  the  foot  of  the  present  South  Charles  strKj 

VHP  extendctl  as  far  eastwardly  as  Jones'  Falls,  under  an  express  pn 

^¥lik^n  that  thrro  was  nothing  in  tlie  Act  recognizing  a  right  to  *ell 

d*>lvgati«  <»'  tht'  Assembly  as  representatives  from  the  town/    ifl 

ri|M  thft  earlioj^t  manifestation  of  that  singular  jealousy,  which  ■ 

■MtiiH^^  iH^n  shown  in  the  Legislature  by  tlic  Maryland  county  mfl 

HgfltoiitnHt  tlie  dty  of  Baltimore."  H 

Th  17'*^!,  HaUimore  contiiined  but  25  houses  and  200  inhabit^f 

III  17U7»  it  was  made  the  county  seat.     In  1769,  the  first  fire  ei|H 

WHN  ltltrcKl«or»d.     In  1773,  William  Goddard  began  the  publi^'j^l 

i%t  till!  "  Xtaryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser.''    In  the^H 

f't^wr  (I  biii'  of  Htiigo  coaclies  and  a  line  of  sailing  packets  were  ^^| 
i«ht*d  iH^twt^en  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  and  a  theatre  wai^^| 
Oh  Albomurh^  Mlreet,  In  1775,  Baltimore  contained  564  hou^^^f 
^^4  inhabitants.  In  1770,  Philadelphia  having  fallen  i^^^| 
H^ii  of  the  British,  Congress  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  ^^H 
y\\%%  In  H  buihling  on  the  southea'^fc  comer  ol'  Baltimom  ^^H 
LV  •IIWl»-     In  1784,  the  streets  we  I  w'^*^^  ^^M 


SCENE  ON   BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO   RAILWAY. 

ilea  and  14  watch  men  were  appointed  "for  tiie  security  of 
In  1796,  Baltimore  was  iiieorporated  as  ii  city,  the  popii- 
about  20,000.  In  1800,  tlic  population  was  26,514. 
waa  now  highly  prosperous,  and  was  possessed  of  a  large 
iving  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1814,  it  was 
Mjked  W  the  British,  who  were  rejjulsed  at  North  Point  and  at 
irt  McHeiiry,  by  both  land  and  water.  In  1829,  the  first  public 
lool  waa  openerl.     In  181,3,  the  first  steamboat,  called  the  Chesa- 

kwas  placed  upon  the  line  to  Pht1adel(tiiia  via  Frenehtown  and 
itle,  Del  On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
altiaiore  and  Ohio  Railway  was  laid  by  the  venerable  Charles 
of  Carmllton.  During  the  civil  war,  the  city  was  occupied 
United  States  troops.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  riot  on  the 
April,  1>;61. 

PKEDERICK    CITY, 

ity  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Fi*eclenek  county,  2  niilea 
niocacy  River,  65  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  and  44 
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miles  northwest  of  Wasliington  Cttj.  It  is  3  miles  distani 
main  line  of  the  Baltimore  aod  Olao  Railway,  with  which 
nected  by  a  bninch  railway.  The  city  is  built  chiefly  of 
stone;  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  cross  each 
right-angles,  and  arc  shaded  with  fine  trees.  The  Court  fi 
handsome  building.  The  town  cn^ntains  the  Deaf  and  Dum 
of  Maryland^  11  cliurehes,  a  college  and  an  academy  and  se 
schools^  both  public  and  private.  Two  newspapers  are  publti 
FnKlerick  is«ext  to  Baltimore  in  wealth  and  corarnerci! 
tanoe.  It  lies  in  the  miilst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
sesses  a  considemble  trade.  To  a  limited  extent  it  it 
manufactures,  leather,  iron,  wool,  paper,  and  flour  being  the 
articlcB  produced.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  supplied  wi 
and  is  provided  with  a  steam  fire  department.  It  is  govei 
Mayor  and  Council.     In  1870,  the  population  was  8526» 

CUMBERLAND,  fl 

The  third  city  of  the  State  with  regard  to  population,  is  si 
Allcgiiuny  countyj  on  the  left  bank  of  tJie  Potomac  River, 
west-by-north  of  Baltimore,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
more  ami  Oliio  Railway.     It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
RoQil.     The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  whose  eastern] 
at  Georgetown,  I).  C,  ends  here.     The  town  is  connects 
burg,  Fa,,  by  the  Conncllsvillc  Railway.     It  is  bt^autifully 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is  generally  well  built,     1 
House  is  the  princi[nd  building. 

The  importance  uf  Cumberland  is  due  to  its  vicinity  to  tlw 
iron  nn'nes  of  Maryland,  which  lie  but  a  few  miles  to  the  v 
and  iu  the  mountains.  Iinniensc  quantities  of  a  semi-biturai 
are  mined  in  this  region  anrl  shipped  east  and  west. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Itfi 
CouuHL     It  contains  about  G  churches,  aeveml  schools, 
paper  offices.     In  1870  the  population  was  805G. 


MISCELLANIES. 

THE    BALTLMOUE    KIOT. 

A  fpw  days  afti*r  the  dprlarntion  of  wnr,  the  town  of  BaWi 
illsnirbed.     Soinc  hnrsh  slrirttiroa  rm  "  duel  of  '' 

in  A  ije\V9pjip<?r  nf  Ihut  cily,  fntif 
till.  .iMfn»sitt'  party  wassliowti  hy 


mnnlion  excited  by  this  outrage  had,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
he  tTUDSttCtion  was  brought  before  a  criinmjil  court  lor  investiga- 
iUb  more  alarming  and  tragical  shnrtly  nflerwarda  succeeded.  On 
jr,  Mr.  Ilauson,  the  leading  editor  of  the  obnoxious  jnurnal,  who 
;imideat  to  leaTC  the  disordered  city,  returned,  accompanied  hy  his 
^Dts ;  amongst  wliom  was  General  Henry  Lee^  of  Alexandria,  an 

Kin  the  Revolution  for  his  bravery  in  partiaun  warfare  at  tlie 
cavalry,  alicrwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  reprcsentft- 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  Government.  Deleriuined  to 
;he  pfti>er,  hy  first  prinliug  it  in  Georgetown,  in  the  Dialrict  of 
I  then  Imnsiuitltng  it  to  Baltimore  for  dislrihulinn^  a  houae  was  for 
cciipied  in  Charles  street,  secured  against  external  viotencej  and 
larty  well  provided  for  defence.  On  the  28th,  papers  were  accord- 
Thew  contained  severe  anlniadveraions  against  the  Mayor,  police, 
of  Baltimore^  for  the  depredations  committed  on  the  establishmont 
Ig  month,  and  were  generally  circulated  throughout  the  city, 
e  of  the  day  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Hanaon  was  in  the  new  of- 
street,  and  it  was  early  whispered  that  tlie  building  would  be  as- 
pber  of  citizens  who  espoused  his  opinions  went,  therefore,  to  i)ie 
ued  in  its  protection.  Towards  the  evening,  a  crowd  of  boys  col* 
ftcr  using  opprobrious  epiihets  to  those  within,  began  H»  throw 
windows;  and  alx)ut  the  same  lime  a  person  on  the  pavement,  en» 
lissuade  the  youths  from  mischief,  was  seyerely  wounded  by  some- 
Ii8  thrown  from  the  house.  They  wci-e  cautioned  from  the  windows 
ttill  oontinued  to  assail  the  place  with  stones.  Two  muskets  were 
K>  the  upper  story  ;  charged,  it  was  supposed,  with  blank  cartridges, 
from  further  violence  j  immediately  tlie  crowd  in  the  street  jp;reatly 
t  boys  were  displaced  by  men  ;  the  sashes  of  the  lower  windows 
and  attempts  made  to  force  the  door.  Muskets,  in  quick  succeBsion, 
[ed  from  the  house  ;  some  military  arrived  to  disperse  the  crowd  ; 
were  ftred  in  return  ;  and  at  length  a  Dr.  Gale  was  killed  by  a  shot 
le  door.  The  irritation  of  the  mob  was  increased.  They  planted  a 
lat  the  house,  hut  were  restrained  from  discharging  it  by  the  timely 
nddltinnal  military  force,  and  an  agreement  that  the  persons  in  the 
surrender  to  the  civil  authority.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  folio w- 
I  having  received  assurances  on  which  they  thought  themselves  safe 
ley  surrendered,  and  were  conducted  lo  tlie  county  jail,  contiguous 
The  party  consisted  of  about  20  persons ;  amongst  whom  were  Qene> 
teml  James  Ungan,  an<i  Mr.  Hanson. 

t  directed  the  SherilT  to  use  every  precaution  to  secure  the  doors  of 
nd  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  emplny  a  competent  force  to  pre- 
Wb.  In  ibe  evening  everything  bore  the  appearance  of  trHnqnilllly ; 
l*f^  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrate,  were  dismissed.  But  shortly 
^at  crowd  of  disorderly  persons  reassembled  abtnil  the  Jail,  and 
"  intontion  to  force  it  open.  On  being  apprised  of  this,  tlic  Mayor 
»*'  ^jot,  ttod,  will!  ilie  aid  of  a  few  otiicr  gentlemen,  for  a  while  pre- 
/n  !  but  tliey  were  at  length  overpowered  by  the 
ilaut*.  The  Majror  was  carried  away  by  force, 
'*u  the  doors.  A  tragedy  ensued,  which  cannot 
_      1  poly  hv  iloiRc  who  are  familiar  with  scenes  of 
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blood.  General  Lingan  was  killed ;  eleven  were  beaten  and  mangled  with  wea 
of  every  description,  sucli  as  stones,  bludg(>(>ns,  and  sledge-liamruerai,  and  ^^ 
llirown  as  dead,  into  one  pile,  out&ide  of  the  door  A  few  of  Uie  prisoners  fox 
nalely  escapi'd  ilirough  the  crowd :  Mr.  Hanson^  fainting  from  bis  repcr^ 
wounds^  was  carried  by  a  gentleman  <of  apposite  political  sentiments),  ax.  - 
hazard  of  iiis  own  life,  across  the  adjoining  river,  whence  be  with  diffiotxA 
reached  the  dwelling  of  a  Mend* 

No  effectiml  inquisition  was  ever  mfvde  into  tliia  signal  violation  of  the  f>**f^t!fr 
nor  piniishmcnt  inflicted  on  the  guilty*  The  leaders,  on  both  sides,  underi*rcjit 
trials;  but,  owing  to  the  iuflamtnatioti  of  public  fueling^  they  were  acquitted, 

ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  CARROLL. 

The  name  of  rarroll  is  the  only  one  on  the  Declaration  to  whicli  the  rtaHiMttt 
of  Ibe  signer  is  appended.     The  reason  why  it  was  done  in  this  case  is  nader- 
Blnod  to  be  as  follows  :     The  parriots  who  signed  that  document,  did  it,  almost 
literally,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  it  being  generally  supposed  IIjiiI  they 
would,  if  unsuccessfuf  be  hung  as  rebels.     When  Carroll  had  signed  his  natiM', 
some  one  at  his  elbow  remarked,  *'You*ll  get  clear — there  are  several  at  t?ni( 
name — they  will  not  know  which  to  take." — **  Not  ao,"  replied  he,  und  immedi* 
ately  added,  *'of  Carroll! o n.  *' 
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Ajrea 60  Square  Milesw 

T*  -fi  ill  1N'»<> 7o,080 

I  11  in  1870, 131,700 

The  IHstrict  of  Calumbia  originally  orabraoed  an  area  of  ten  mile;^ 

DOare,  but  the  portion  eeded  by  Virginia  was  restored  to  tbat  iState 

1840,  so  tliat  the  present  District  comprises  only  the  grant  made 

^ibe  General  Government  by  the  State  of  Marylan^l,     It  lies  on  the 

^mft  side  of  the  Potomac  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  160  niilea  from  the 

looth  of  the  river.    It  inelndes  the  cities  of  Washington  and  George- 

y/rtij  and   is  the  seat  of  the  Feileral  Government  of  the  Republic. 

n  itj*  physical  features  it  is  like  those  portions  of  the  State  of  Alary- 

d  immediately  surrounding  it. 

Until  recently  it  was  governed  cxcla«5ively  by  Congress,  and  had 
voice  in  its  ovvn  affairs.  >3arly  in  the  year  1871,  however,  the 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill^  which  received  the  signature 
"  the  President  on  the  2lsi  of  Februnry,  making  great  changes  in 
e  i*.ffsiirs  of  the  District.  By  this  law  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
ctm  given  the  manugcment  of  its  own  affaim.  The  District  is  organ- 
as  a  Territory,  with  a  Government,  consisting  of  a  Governor 
id  an  Aitsembly.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
ff  Unit^  Stat4>8  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlio 
ate*  "^  ha[«i<3  of\]i^  f^j.  f^y^  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  be 
^poitit^d  and  qmlifii^i]^  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  District  for  at 
12  months  ^npv-Jous  to  his  appointment,  and  have  the  qualifica- 
«rM  ViHCK  if^^  duties  and  powers  are  similar  tn  those  of  the 
*  ^«rjrJtory  of   the  United    States^      Tlje   Assembly 
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firacrilMd  Sof 

Vmtei  antes  aboFVt  tfce^^  of  21 
trict  lor  m  pmod  of  If  ottoifaa  prtyioi  lo  an  destkoy 
of  ttOMWHi  niiid  aad   tboae  asavieial  of 
AaieaiUf  fwi  i»  fMimr  ttf»  &bdil^  or  titsit  the  nsiki 

Tli^  Goiremfneiit  raiist  eonftne  iaself  eodn^T  to  tbe  mffiun  d 
DttCralofCalambift.  The  inbabituilBortbeDktnctaottalf^tt 
Pmideni  or  Yiee^Ffmikiil  of  tlie  United  Sm&.  'OejBsi^ 
Mcfate  to  Coagre^  wtui  h  entitled  to  ihe  sbok  i%l^t»  and  ^rtfli 
m  tJtat  bodjr  as  are  ^xeretsed  and  enjoytd  bv  tlie  Deletes  &f«  ^ 
iMTveral  Ternton»=n  of  t!i<;  United  Slatts  to  the  Hod-  '  ''  ~  ^ 
lives.  He  h  by  virtue  of  his  position  a  member  of  the  House  ^* 
mittee  for  the  District  of  Colombia.     His  term  of  office  is  2  ye^ 

All  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  subject  at  all  U^ 
r(!peal  or  mcxlification  by  the  Congress  of  the  Uaited  States,  '^ 
Ixxly  retains  its  jwwers  of  legislation  over  the  District  as  formed 

liy  this  law  the  charters  formerly  held  by  the  Cities  of  W*-^ 
ton  and  Georgetown  are  repealed,  and  all  offices  of  those  oorpo^ 
fiboli»hed.  The  cities  are  brought  directly  under  the  cootrol  ^ 
DJHtrict  Government,  which  succeeds  to  the  possession  of  the  - 
(M])al  property.  The  cities  retain  their  names  and  boundaries,  ^ 
longer  exist  as  separate  corporations,  the  government  of  botk 
confided  to  the  authorities  of  the  District. 

'J'hc  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  fc»- 
'Hidicial  tribunal.  It  consists  of  four  justices  (one  of  whom  i»  * 
natcd  as  the  Chief  .Jiisticaj),  appointed  by  the  President  and  cocm  £ 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  The  other  Courts  an?  tli*» 
trict  and  Criminal  Courts,  below  whioh  are  the  Justioes  ofth&  Pi 
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After  the  close  of  the  EcvolDliou,  Congress  continued  to  meet  ia 
the  City  of  Pluladelphia.     lu  June,  1783,  a  band  of  rautinous  soUliere 
broke  into  the  hall  where  Congress  was  in  sesgioa,  and  iu  a  grossly' 
insulting   manner   demandetl    the    "  back   pay*'    due   them,   which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.     This  insult  w^as  felt  deeply  by  tJ)e 
nieuiLcrs,  and  it  was  agreed   by  conmion   consent  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  seat  of  Government  to  be  removed  to  a  part  of  the  ^ 
country  where  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  oecurrenoe  would  not:^^^ 
be  so  imminent.     Elbridge  Gern^  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing^ 
the  building  of  a  Federal  City,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  o^^-^^ 
Potomac,  and  the  erctction  of  buildings  suitable  for  the  use  of  Cot::^^-j^ 
gress,  provided  a  good  location  and  the  proper  amount  of  land  eoii^^^ 
be  obtained  ou  either  of  those  rivers.     This  resolution  was  carried  «zr»/j 
the  7th  of  October,  1783,  but  was  amended  by  a  provision  for  bull  fil- 
ings on  both  rivers,  and  was  repealed  on  the  26th  of  April,  17^4. 
Congress   met  at  Trenton,  ^\  J.,  in  October,   1784,  and  appji«t«^ 
three  commissioners,  ivho  were  authorized  to  lay  out  a  district  betwc^^ 
two  and  three  miles  square  on  the  Delaware,  for  a  Federal  Cit^^  Tf^<5 
next  January,  Congress  met  m  New  York,  and  efforts  were  watlc     ^^ 
locate  the  district  on  the  Potomac,  but  without  success. 

In  September,  1787,  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  St  ^  *^ 
was  adopted,  which  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  *"  ^^ 
exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  d  »-^* 
trict  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  j)articuB  ^^^ 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Governfut::-'  ^*' 
of  the  United  States." 

This  .clause  of  tlie  Constitution  fixed  definitely  the  size  of  the  u^^^^ 
district,  and  was  the  first  real  step  towaitls  its  acquisition.  App^*"'^^ 
ciating  the  advantage  of  having  the  Capital  within  its  limits,  t  1*^ 
State  of  Maryland,  through  its  Legislature,  on  the  23d  of  DeceniW^''* 
1788,  offered  to  Congress  "any  district  (not  exceeding  ten  mi  ^^ 
s*|uai'e)  which  the  Congress  may  fix  upon  and  accept  for  the  scat  *^*^ 
Government  of  the  United  States."  The  matter  was  debated  in  0^^**" 
gix^s  in  1789. 

It  was  agreed  ou  all  sides  that  the  district  ought  to  be  located  iC  * 
section  of  the  country  easy  of  aeoeas  from  all  i>art8  of  the  Union,  a*^" 
ought  to  be  as  central  as  was  consistent  with  the  wealth  and  popul^* 
tion  of  the  section  chosen.     The  North  and  the  South^ — for  the  se*?" 
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tiona]  dt vision  of  the  country  iiad  been  made  even  at  that  early  day — 

each  desired  to  secure  tlie  location  of  the  new  city  within  its  own 

iimtts.     The  forraer  demanded  that  the  capital  should  be  built  on  the 

thanks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  latter  made  a  similar  demand  in 

^ivor  of  the  Delaware  or  Potomac.     New  York,  Philadelphia,  Gcr- 

sTiaiitownj  Havre  de  Grace,  Wri^ht*8  Ferry,  Baltimore,  and  Cono- 

^^oclieagtie  (now  Washington  City),  each  had  its  partisans.     The  con- 

t^xjvcrey  ran  very  high,  and  came  near  resulting  in  a  serious  quarrel 

1:>etween  the  States.     On  tlie  5th  of  September,  1789,  the  House  of 

;p.epresentatives  passed  a  resolution,  ^-Tiiat  the  permanent  seat  of 

Oovemment  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  at  some  convenient 

placteon  tlie  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

This  resolution  gave  great  oifencc  to  the  Southern  members,  and  even 

^Ir.  Madison  went  so  far  as  to  tleclare  that  had  such  an  action  on  the 

part  of  Congress  been  foreseen,  Virginia  would  not  have  ratified  the 

1      Constitution.     The  matter  Avas  made  worse  by  the  immediate  passage 

f     of  a  bill  by  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  resolution  into 

effect.    The  vote  stood,  31   to    19.     The  Senate  amended    the  bill 

*>y   inserting   Germantown,    Pennsylvania,    instead   of    the    location 

^^  the  Susquehanna,  w^hieli  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House. 

^e  House  further  amended  the  Act  by  providing  that  the  laws  of 

^^nsylvania  should  continue  in  force  in  the  new  district  until  Con- 

&^^s&  should  onler  otherwise.     Tlie  Senate  decided  to  postpone  the 

*^»>8ideration  of  tliis  amendment  until  the  next  session,  and  the  matter 

^^nt  over*     Gcrmantown  was  thus  actnally  chosen  as  the  Federal 

^^tyy  and  it  needed  only  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  last-men- 

'^wtied  amendment  to  make  the  transaction  complete. 

Thus  far  none  of  the  States  but  Maryland  had  talcen  any  official 
^^ion  in  this  matter.  The  South  was  greatly  excited  over  the  course 
^^  Congress,  all  of  the  Northern  States  were  not  pleased,  and  the 
'Matter  was  felt  to  be  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  harmony  of  the  new 
^^J«i federation.  On  the  3d  of  Bwembcr,  1789,  the  General  Assembly 
f  ^^  Virginia  passed  an  Act  ceding  a  district  to  Congress  on  the  banks 
***  the  Potomac,     The  cooperation  of  Maryland  was  asked  in  inducing 

■  ^-^tigreas  to  accept  the  offer,  and  a  stun  not  exceeding  $120,000  was 

■  P  Wged  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  if  Maryland,  on  her  part, 
^    ^^uld  contribute  a  sura  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  that  amount  for 

^06  same  purpose.     Maryland  at  once  agreed  to  the  request  of  Vir- 
pnia,  and  pledged  herself  for  the  money.     Other  States  now  made 
'^ffirs  of  territory  to  Oongrcfis,  but  no  immediate  action  upon  the  sub- 
mk     j^  was  taken  by  that  body. 
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The  great  question  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  attention  of  tiw 
people,  was  the  funding  of  the  public  debt.  Congress  was  divil 
upon  the  subject.  An  amendment  liad  been  presented  to  the  Hal 
and  had  been  rejected,  providing  that  the  General  Goverumeotsbn^ 
assume  the  State  debts  to  the  amount  of  $21,000,000.  This  quetios' 
had  become  very  closely  Interwoven  with  that  of  selecting  a  FeJed 
district.  The  Northcrti  members  were  in  favor  of  the  as^um[itioit, 
but  did  not  desire  the  location  of  the  district  in  the  Sooth ;  aad  tht 
Southern  members,  wliile  divided  upon  the  assumption  question,  wca 
Jo  a  raau  in  favor  of  having  the  offers  of  Maryland  and  Vir^all 
Bboepted*  Matters  were  at  a  dead  halt^  and  the  futim>  seemel 
ominous. 

Jefferson  was  at  this  time  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hamilton  Sccit^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Both  were  anxious  to  avert  the  danger  whiek 
the  vexed  questions  threatened,  and  after  discussing  the  matter  ot»t^! 
dentially,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  compromise  was  ncccssut. 
Hamilton  urged  that  the  South  should  consent  to  the  assumption  df 
the  State  debts  by  the  Government,  and  declared  that  he  felt  sure iC 
they  would  do  this,  the  North  would  agrt^j  to  locate  the  capital  no 
the  Potomac.  It  was  decided  that  Jefferson  should  ask  the  members 
whose  votes  would  accomplish  this,  to  dine  with  him  the  next  (IWj 
and  lay  the  matter  before  them.  The  dinner  was  given,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Hamilton  discusscil,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  voln 
pledged  for  the  assumption  bill.  Hamilton  undertook  to  win  Of* 
the  Northern  members  to  the  capital  seherae,  and  suc»x»cdc<h  The 
assumption  bill  became  a  law,  and  Congress  definitely  accepted  li* 
offci*s  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1791,  Congress  amended  tlic  original  Acl» 
as  to  include  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  the  district,  and  the  foliowiflg 
proclamation  was  issued  by  President  Washington,  est^iblishiag  tl'C 
new  district ; 

'*  Whereas  J  By  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  14th  of  Jaooa^ 
of  this  present  year,  and  in  pursuance  of  certain  Acts  of  the  Stai««if 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  8utt^ 
therein  mcntiune*!,  ct-rtaiii  lines  of  experiment  were  directed  to  I^erufl 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gc(>rgetown,  in  Maryland,  for  tlie  purpo««^ 
determining  the  location  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  ten  miJee  sguaw* 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat«*;  of 
a  certain  part  was  directed  to  bo  located  within  the  said  lines  of 
periment,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and  above  the  Ucoi^ 
Eastern  Branch,  prescribed  by  the  said  Act  of  Congress 
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*' Aiid  Congress,  by  aii  litiieudatory  Act,  passed  od  tlie  3d  day  of  this 
mi  month  of  March,  have  given  further  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  any  part  of  the  said  territory,  be- 
]ow  the  said  limit,  and  above  the  mouth  of  Hunting  Creek,  a  part  of 
t^lie  said  Diatrict,  ao  as  to  include  a  convenient  part  of  the  Eastern 
.branch  of  the  lands  lying  on  the  lower  side  thereof,  and  also  the  town 
^f  Alexandria ; 

**  Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and  completing  the 
location  of  the  whole  of  the  said  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  in  con- 
formity with   the   said   amendatory  Act  of  Congress,  I  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known  that  the  wliole  of  the  said   territory  shall 
l>c  located  and  included  within  the  four  lines  following,  that  is  to  say  ; 
"Beginning  at  Jones'   Point,  being  the  upper  cape  of  Hunting 
Creek,  in  Virginia,  and  at  an  angle  in  the  outset  of  45°  west  of 
north,  and  running  in  a  direct  line  ten  miles,  for  the  first  line;  then 
t>egioning  again  at  the  same  Jones*  Point,  and  running  another  direct 
line  at  a  right  angle  with  the  first,  across  the  Potomac,  ten  miles,  for 
the  second  line;  then,  from  the  terminations  of  the  said  first  and  sec- 
on<l  lines,  running  two  other  direct  lines,  of  ten  miles  each,  the  one 
t^^rcfisiijg  the  Eastern  Branch  aforesaid,  and  the  other  the  Potomac,  and 
'Ejecting  each  other  in  a  point. 

"And  I  do  accordingly  direct  the  Commissioners  namei:!  under  the 

^**thority  of  the  said  first-mentioned  x\ct  of  Congress  to  proceed  forth- 

^'tb  to  have  the  said  four  lines  run,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds 

^^fined  and  limited,  and  thereof  to  make  due  report  untler  their  hancb 

^•^d  seals;  and   tlKj  territory  so  to  be  l(jcate<J,  defined,  and   limited, 

^'laJl  be  the  whole  territory  accepted  by  the  said  Act  of  Congress,  as 

the  District  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

^<^tes, 

**  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
r?  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 
"^^^ne  at  Georgetown  aforesaid,  the  30th  day  of  Slarch,  in  the  year 
^^  <^iir  Lord,  1791,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
^^^endi.  George  Washington,*' 


t*he  District  was  laid  out  by  three  Commissioners,  appointed  by 

^^    President,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  January, 

'^1,     These  Commissioners  were  Thomas  Johnson,  David  Stuart, 

^*^tl   Daniel  Carroll.     On  the  15th  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  they 

^^p^riutended  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  District,  at  Jones* 
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WASHlxN'GTUN    CITY, 


ir  Alexandria.     This  act  was  performed  with  the  ceremonies 
by  the  Masonic  ritual.     The  District  was  named  Columbia, 
hr  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the  continent. 
dng  tlms  acquired  a  Federal  District,  and  having  definitely  lo- 
MB  boundaries,  the  next  step  was  to  lay  off  the  new  city  which 
I  l>e  tlie  capital  of  the  nation*     ThiB  task  was  confided  to  Mujor 
jknty  a  difttinguishod  engineer,  who  was  informed  by  the  Coni- 
fbers  that  the  new  city  would  bear  the  name  of  **  WaBhington." 
February,  1871,  the  Government  of  the  District  was  reorganize*^, 
6  been  already  dew<Tibe<l. 
le  cities  of  the  District  are  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

HipLtal  of  the  United  Statw,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
kac  River,  between  that  stream  and  a  tributary  called  tlie  East 
inch,  a  few  miles  below  the  !ica«l  of  tide  water,  It  is  295  miles 
the  ocean,  226  miles  ftonthwcst  of  New  York,  4^32  miles  south- 
BofiftOD,  544  miles  northeast  of  Charleston,  1203  miles  north- 
^of  New  Orleans,  497  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  76->  miles  southeast 
Chicago,  1200  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  20U0  miles  in  an 
Uncj  northeast  of  San  Francisco.  The  Capitu!,  which  is  nearly 
centre  of  the  city,  is  located  in  38°  52'  20"  N.  latitude,  and  77° 
>*y'  W.  longitude  froHi  GrtH'nwich.  The  city  haw  connections  by 
d  an<l  steamboat  with  all  parts  of  the  continent,  luid  tciegrapiiic 
extend  from  it  all  over  the  world.  The  Potomac  is  navigable 
\ip&  of  the  largest  size  as  far  a.s  Greenleaf 's  Point,  the  site  of  the 
li  and  Penitentiary.  The  British  fleet  anchorctl  here  in  1814, 
^igate  Minnesota  was  launched  at  the  Navy  Yard  some  years 
)fi  earried  down  the  stream  after  being  e(]nippe(L  The  sitna- 
f^iie  city  is  advantageous  in  many  respect^?.  Its  front  is  washtMl 
*o Comae,  on  the  east  is  the  E:ist  Emnch,  and  on  the  left  a 
Ile<1  Rock  Creek,  which  separates  it  from  Georgetown, 
'C^rsil  altitude  of  the  city  plot  is  40  fi*et  al*ovc  the  river,  hut 
''^i^ified  by  irregular  elevations,  which  serve  to  give  variety 
'ling  sites  fur  public  buildings.  The  plot  is  slightly 
*'ul,  the  President*.s  House,  on  the  west,  standing  on  one 
'*  and  the  Capitol  on  the  t»ther,  while  the  space  between 
arcln  a  point  near  the  river.  Tlie  President's  House  and  the 
irjcl  ijentrally  with  regard  to  the  whole,  though  situatcil  at 
mile  and  a  half  from  each  otlier,  the  former  44  feet 
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above  lIac  Potomac,  and  the  latter  72  feet.  Tlie  summit  of  the  hill 
oti  whieb  tlie  Capitol  stands  is  the  cooimeneemeut  of  a  plain  stretch- 
ing cast,  while  that  to  the  north  of  the  President's  House  lends 
westward,'' 

Washington  is  laid  off  in  a  j)cculiar  manner.  According  to  the 
original  plan,  tlie  Capitol  was  designed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  t!ie  starting  point  of  the  whole  system  of  streets*  This  plan  haei 
been  adhered  to  in  the  main,  though  it  has  been  altered  in  some 
spects.  The  streets  running  cast  and  west  are  designated  by  lette 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  set-s — those  north  of  the  Cap? 
tol,  and  those  south  of  it  Thus,  the  fii*st  street  north  of  the  Capit*" 
18  A  Street  North,  and  the  first  street  south  of  it,  A  Street  South ;  t^ 
next  is  B  Street,  North  or  South,  and  so  on.  The  streets  running  nor-i 
and  south  are  numbered.  Thus,  the  street  immediately  east  of  t^ 
Capitol  is  First  Street  East,  and  that  immediately  west  of  it,  F'l 
Street  West,  and  so  on.  These  distinctions  of  North,  South,  Emjst, 
and  West  are  most  important,  as  forgetfulness  of  them  is  apt  to  Ismd 
to  very  great  blunders.  The  streets  arc  laid  off  at  regular  distimecs 
from  each  other,  but  for  convenience,  other  thoroughfares,  not  laid  doi»*o 
in  the  original  jjlan,  have  been  cut  through  some  of  tlje  blocks.  These 
are  called  "  Half  streets,^'  as  tiiey  occur  between  aud  are  parallel  vritli 
the  numbered  streets.  Thus,  Four-and-a-half  Street  is  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  runs  parallel  with  them.  The  avenue* 
run  diagonally  across  the  city,  cutting  the  streets  at  right-angles. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  anil  Delaware  avenues  intersect 
at  the  Capitol,  and  Pcnnsylvanra,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Connec- 
ticut avenues  intersect  at  the  President's  house.  Pennsylvania  Av<^• 
nue  is  tlie  main  thoroughfare.  It  is  IGO  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  city,  from  the  Eastern  Branch  to  Rock  Creek, — wbi*-*!* 
latter  streani  separates  Washington  from  Georgetown.  It  was  origi- 
nal fy  a  swampy  thicket.  The  bushes  were  cut  away  to  the  dcsir»?« 
width  soon  after  the  city  was  laid  off,  but  few  persons  cared  to  setlf* 
in  the  swamp,  Tiiroy*j;h  the  exertions  of  President  Jefferson,  it  ^"^ 
pUinted  with  four  rows  of  fine  Lombardy  poplars, — one  on  eacli  si'^*' 
and  two  in  the  middle, — with  the  hope  of  making  it  equal  to  i^ 
famous  Ihifer  flen  Limleiiy  in  Berlin.  The  |X)plai-s  did  not  growTfli 
well  as  was  hoped,  however,  and,  when  the  avenue  was  graded  soo 
paved  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1832  and  1833,  were  retnoved.  Tac 
street  is  now  well  paved  and  lighted.  It  is  handsomely  boilt  upt 
and  ctmtains  aome  buildings  which  would  *lo  crefiit  to  any  city.   Tli« 
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view  from  either  tLe  Capitol  or  tlic  President's  House  along  the  a\v- 
XI oe  is  veiy  fine. 

There  are  1170  blooks  or  squares,  bounded  by  2*2  avenues  ranging 

from  130  to  160  feet  in  width,  nuined,  as  fur  as  they  go,  after  the 

different  States j  and  100  streets,  from  70  to  100  feet  wide.     The  eir- 

o«  inference  of  the  city  is  14  miles.     There  are  199  miles  of  streets, 

and  65  miles  of  avenues.     The  paving  and  grading  of  the  streets  has 

bjeen  done  almost  entirely  by  the  city.    The  Government  claims  every 

privilege  accorded  to  it  by  the  original  design,  but  steadily  refuses  to 

carry  out  the  part  asi^igned  it  by  that  same  plan. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Public  Buildings  which  it  contains,  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  must  uninteresting  city ;  but  these  have  ma<le  it  one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  country.    With  the  single  exception 
of  tijo  City  Hull  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  these  buildings  are 
oinicMl  and  used  by  tlie  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 
■         The  Capitol  is  the  grandest  and  most  majestic  edifiec  in  the  Xew 
W   World,  and  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.     It  st^inds  on  the  western 
Ww  of  a  commanding  hill,  and  overlooks  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.     The  site  was  chosen  by  Washington,  who  was  greatly  ini- 
pressod  with  its  advantages.     The  corner-stone  of  the  original  build- 
bg  WM  laid  by  Washington,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1793.     This 
<^ifice  was  finished  in  1811,  and  was  burned  by  the  British  army,  in 
1^14.    Its  reconstruction  was  begun  immediately  after  the  close  of 
*hc  Mrar,  and  the  building  was  completed  according  to  the  original 
I      ''^gn  in  1825.     In  1851,  work  was  begun  on  the  Capitol  for  the 
'      Purpose  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  it.    The  princijml  additions  con* 
®'si  of  a  massive  dome  over  the  central  building,  and  a  wing  at  the 
^*5»tliem  and  southern  extremities  of  tlie  old  structure.    The  building 
^  not  quite  finished  at  present,  but  will  rc<{uire  only  a  few  years  to 
^^ftiplete  it. 

The  extension  consists  of  two  wings,  each  of  which  has  a  front  of 
'"^2  feet  8  inches,  and  a  depth  of  238  feet  10  inches,  not  including  the 
r**>rtic(jojj  and  steps.  The  porticoes  front  the  east,  and  have  each  22 
**'*^nolithic  fluted  columns.  They  *^  extend  the  entire  width  of  the 
"^'^nt,  having  central  projections  of  10  feet  4  inches,  forming  double 
I^^^Pticoes  in  the  centre,  the  width  of  the  gal>le.  There  is  also  a  por* 
^Vs>  of  10  columns  on  the  west  end  of  each  wing,  105  feet  8  inches 
^*»le,  projecting  10  feet  6  inches,  and  like  porticoes  on  the  north  side 
^  the  north  wing  and  south  side  of  the  south  wing,  with  a  width  of 
^2l  feet  4  inches.  The  centre  building  is  352  feet  4  inches  long  and 
^21  feet  6  inches  deep,  with  a  portico  160  feet  wide,  of  24  cx>lumnM 
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with  a  double  fa9ade  on  the  east,  and  a  projection  of  83  feet  oa 
west,  embracing  a  recessed  portico  of  10  coupled  columnB.     The 
tire  length  of  the  Capitol  is  751  feet  4  inches,  and  the  greatest  d 
including  [Kirtieoes  and  steps,  is  324  feet.     The  ground  actually  tt)r-j 
ered  by  the  building,  exclusive  of  tlie  court-yards,  is  153,112  s<)iiai« 
feet,  or  652  feet  over  3  J  acres.     *'  The  material  of  which  the  eitenaia 
is  built,  is  a  white  marble  slightly  variegated  with  blue,  and  was  pw 
cured  from  a  quarry  in  Lee,  Massachusetts.     The  columns  are  alia 
white  marble  obtained  from  Maryland.     The  principal  story  of  tb 
Capitol  rests  upon  a  rustic  basement,  which  supports  au  ordonnaiN 
of  pilastei-s  rising  to  the  height  of  the  two  stories  above.     Upon  th«a 
pilastei-s  rests  the  entablature  and  beautiful  frieze,  and  the  whole! 
surmounted  by  a  marble  balustradei     The  main  entrances  are  bv  dii 
three  eastern  portiiwjes,  being  made  easy  of  acoeas  by  broad  flights 
stone  steps  with  massive  cheek-blocks,  and  vaulted  carriage-ways  be- 
neath to  the  basement  entrances." 

The  building  faces  the  east,  and  the  rear  is  in  the  direction  of 
principal  part  of  the  city.  This  location  was  made  under  the  imprt*-! 
sion  that  tlie  neighborhood  of  tlie  Capitol  would  be  fii"st  settled  in  the 
growth  of  the  new  city ;  but  the  designs  of  the  projectors  not  havJfl^ 
been  realized,  the  building  now  flices  t!ic  wrong  way. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  edifice,  and  at  a  distance  sufficient  toT,ib 
in  the  whole  view,  the  eifcct  is  indescribably  grand.     The  puiv  whitii 
marble  glitters  and  shines  in  the  sunlight,  an<l  the  huge  structiH^I 
towers  above  one  like  one  of  the  fanicd  palaces  of  old  romance.    Tiff' 
broad  flights  of  steps  of  the  wings  and  central  buildings  have  an  air-/  j 
elegance  and  lightness  which  is  surprising  when  their  massive  cbanni'T 
is  considered,    Tlie  pediments  of  the  porticoes  will  contain  magiii/j^'''f'' 
grou[is  of  sculpture.     The  central  pediment  is  decorated  witli  a^'nw'p 
sen  I  pturetl  in  alto-relievo.     The  Genius  of  America,  crownwl  nirfj  i 
star,  holds  in   her  right  hand  a  sliield  Ijearing  the  letters  U.iN 
surroiinded  with  a  glory.    The  sliield  rests  on  an  altar  insmlied  vl 
the  dute,  "July  4,  1770/'  encircled  with  a  laurel  wrenth.    i  s| 
18  behind  her  within  reach,  and  the  eagle  croachc«  at  her  feet.  Sheij 
gazing  at  Hope,  who  stands  on  her  left,  and  is  direetinj^  bcraft'ivf' 
to  Ju;?tice,  on  her  right,  ^vlio  hohls  in  her  right  haniJ  a  sen:*!!  hi»:rlb^'* 
"  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  her  left  the  scales, 
group  is  said  to  have  been  designe<l  Ijy  John  Quiuey  Adams,  aai 
executed  by  Signor  Persioo.     The  northern  ]>edinicat  einitiinj* 
ford's  famous  group,  representing  the  progress  of  civilimtion  i»> 
United  Suites.     A         -a  standa  in  the  ticntre  of  the  m^^ 
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fall  light  of  the  risiDg  sun.  On  her  right  hand  are  War,  Cotn- 
,  Youth  und  Education,  and  Agriculture;  on  her  loft  the  pio- 
neer \jack\Toodsmau,  the  hunter,  the  Indian  and  his  squaw  with  an 
infant  in  her  arnas,  sitting  by  a  fdled  grave.  The  southern  pediment 
not  yet  been  filled.  It  is  said  that  the  design  adopted  for  it  is  by 
iam  R,  Barbee,  and  rc|»re.sentj^  the  discover^'  of  the  country  by 
umbus.  The  clieek-blocks  of  the  8to[>s  to  the  central  ]K>rtico  are 
mented  by  two  fine  grou^is  of  statuary.  The  group  on  the  right 
the  step8  represents  the  discovery  of  America,  and  is  by  Persico. 
mbuSy  landing  in  the  New  World,  holds  aloft  in  his  right  hand 
lobe,  symboUe  of  his  diitcovcry.  He  is  clad  in  armor,  which  is 
to  be  a  faithful  copy  of  a  suit  worn  by  Jiim.  An  Indian  maiden 
les  beneatli  his  uplifted  arm,  her  face  expressive  of  the  surprise 
terror  of  her  race  at  the  ap|>earanoe  of  the  whites.  The  group 
the  leil  is  called  "  Civilhation^''  and  is  liy  Greenough.  A  terror- 
ken  mother,  clasping  her  babe  to  her  breast,  crouches  at  the  feet 
stalwart  Indian  warrior,  whose  arms,  raised  in  the  act  of  striking 
with  his  tomahawk,  are  seized  and  pinioned  by  the  husband  and 
er,  who  returns  at  the  fortunate  moment,  accompanietl  by  hia 
thful  dog,  which  stands  by  rca<ly  to  spring  to  the  aid  of  his  master, 
entire  cost  of  the  Capitol  and  its  improvements,  when  completed, 
be  over  $12,000,000. 

interior  of  the  Capitol  is  m  keeping  with  the  exterior.     The 
Rotunda,  which   is  the  central   portion  of  the  old  building,  is  sur- 
oiint4xl  by  a  grand  dome,  the  coiling  of  which  is  beautifully  frescoed 
th    allegorical  designs.     The  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings  and 
itatitary,   illustrating  the  history  of  the  country.     The  effect  of  the 
le  is  very  beautiful. 

u  the  east  side  of  the  central  building,  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
e  Library  of  Congress,  a  magnificent  hall,  filled  with  a  collection 
early  200,000  volnmes,  Tlic  copyright  laws  rei|nire  a  copy  of 
and  every  copyrighted  book  published  in  the  United  States  to  be 
epos i ted  in  this  library.  The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  use 
ithiu  the  hall,  but  only  Members  of  Congress  and  certain  other  per- 
ns are  privileged  to  take  the  bwjks  from  the  hall. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Rotunda  is  the  portion  of  the  building 
by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniteil  States,  its  officers,  and  its 
'V,  numbering  between  25,000  and  30,00(J  volumes.  A  hand- 
corridor  leads  from  this  i>orti«in  to  the  new  North  Wing,  used 
le  St:mxte  of  the  United  States  and  its  Committees.     The  base-' 
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ment  of  this  wing  is  exquisitely  frescoed  with  illustratiooiq 
to  the  natural  history  of  North  Aiiierieaj  the  designs  beii 
from  life.  The  Cotiimittee  rooms  in  this  wing  are  handsi 
mentd,  elegantly  fitted  up.  The  corridoi-s  are  beautiful,  and 
of  marh]t',  with  tloors  of  encaustic  tiles* 

Two  handsonie  marble  stairways  lead  from  the  basem 
second,  or  main  floor*  They  are  situated  in  the  soathei 
south  western  ends  of  the  wing.  They  are  continued,  on  a  f 
magnificent  Hoale,  from  the  second  floor  to  the  galleries  i 
of  tiie  third  flour.  Tliis  portion  of  tlie  two  wings  is  on  Sk 
the  floor  of  the  Rotunda,  and  contains  the  principal  4M 
tiie  Capitol.  The  main  entrances  are  by  the  magnificeiff 
Sontli  Porticoes,  which  are  now  ornament^  witli  the  sup 
doors  designed  for  them.  The  doora  of  the  Senate  portio 
the  events  of  the  life  of  Washington. 

The  retiring  rooms  of  the  Senate^  and  the  rooms  used  by 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  aregorgeoas  f| 
The  President's  room  is  adorned  with  fresco  poi-traits  of  \Vl 
first  Cabinet  Lying  between  the  Presidenl's  and  Vice-! 
rooms  is  a  suite  of  sumptuous  ajmrtments — the  most  ma{ 
the  I>uik1ing — known  as  tlie  Marble  Room,  The  total  lei 
thrc^'  rooms  is  about  85  feet,  the  width  21^  feet,  and  th6  I 
feet.  The  floor  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  mosaic  in  marble,  Bt 
ing  is  in  panels  of  slightly  colorcytl  Italian  marble,  and  n 
series  of  magnificent  white  Italian  marble  pillars  with  elal 
tals.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  large  and  superb  mirrcw 
veneered  with  the  finest  specimens  of  Tennessee  marble  in  U 
The  windows  are  riclily  eurtaincil,  the  furniture  is  exquisi 
apartment  is  lighted  by  a  largo  brass  chandelier.  The  su 
by  the  Senators  as  a  retiring  and  private  reception  ro<3m« 
(;jpal  apartment  in  this  wing  is  the  Senate  Chamber,  a  n 
hail,  112  feet  in  length,  82  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  1 
is  constructed  entirely  of  cast  iron,  deeply  panelled,  I^IJ 
pjlass  skylights,  an«l  ornamented  with  foliage,  i)endant!«,  a 
of  the  riohc8t  antl  most  elaborate  description.  The  walls  ar 
are  painted  with  strong,  brilliant  colors,  and  all  the  irou 
bronzed  and  gilded,  A  cushioned  gallery  extjends  eiitireJj 
the  hall.  That  jwrtion  immediately  over  the  chair  of  if 
President  of  the  United  States  is  assigned  to  the  report 
and  u  section  enclosed  by  handsome  iron  railings,  ai 
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,  is  lor  tlie  use  of  the  members  of  tlic  Diplotnatic 
rest  of  the  giillerv  is  diviiled  iutu  sectiuns  for  Jadies  and 
A  fine  view  uf  the  hull  can  be  obtainetl  horn  any  part  of 
under  the  gallen^  is  encloseil,  and  used  as  cloak-rooms, 
lery  will  seat  one  thousand  pcrajiis. 
ly  opjxisite  the  main  door  of  tJie  (Jiiamber  is  the  chair  of 
ident  of  the  United  States,  who  ))resides  over  tlje  Senate, 
on  a  platform  of  pure  wliite  marble,  and  behind  a  desk 
material.     Just  below  this  is  a  similar  but  larger  desk, 
m  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  his  assistants,  and  at  the  foot 

■  are  the  chairs  of  tiie  shoil-hand  reporters  of  the  tlebates. 
m  rises  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre  iVom  the  spatje  in 
b€  Secretary's  desk  to  the  rear.     Along  these  rows  of  steps, 

\  are  built  in  the  floor,  and  keep  the  tem|ierature  of  the 
a  fixed  heat.  The  desks  of  the  Senntors  are  of  oak,  of  a 
nd  convenient  pattern,  and  are  arranged  in  three  eemi- 
s  facing  the  Chair.  A  etimfortable  armchair  is  provided 
k;  and  solas  and  chairs  for  the  couvenience  of  Senators 
intitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  flcHir,  are  arranged  around 
the  hall.     The  choice  of  seats  is  determined  by  drawing 

be  day  the  glass  ceiling  allows  a  soft  and  pleasant  light  to 
e  chamber,  and  at  niglit  the  gas  jets,  which  are  arranged 
ty lights,  shed  through  the  beautifid  hall  a  radiance  which 
r  be  distiuguished  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
,  South  Wing  of  the  old  building,  and  opening  upon   the 

■  the  old  Ilall  of  the  House  of  Bepresetitatives,  one  of  the 
Riful  apartments  in  the  Capitol.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
mh  this  hall  is  preserved  in  its  original  state^  and  is  now 
fcllery  of  Statuary.  A  fine  corridor,  ornamented  with  a  pair 
KiorSy  leads  to  the  new  South  Wing,  now  used  by  the  House 
Pntatives  and  its  oflBcers.  These  doors  are  the  work  of  Ran- 
ogcrs,  an  American  artist,  and  are  saitl  to  be  the  finest  works 
kind  in  the  woricL  They  illustrate  tlie  principal  scenes  in 
)f  Columbus* 

basement  of  the  South  Wing  contains  tlie  Coraraittee  rooms 
louse  of  Representatives.  These  are  equal  in  magnificence  to 
the  Senate,  Tlie  corridors  are  not  as  handsome  as  those  of 
mh  Wing,  but  are  still  very  licautiful.  The  first  floor  is 
I,  Uy  an  eiog^nt  iitairway  of  marble  at  each  end  of  the  Mring. 
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That  portMio  opposite  the  Spe^er^s  chair  is  oi 
with  a  inagmicait  braiae  ciock.    ImaiediateiT  over  the 
ehair  »  die  Beporten^  Galkfj^  whidb  k  fiv  ih^  exdnave 
Fnm,     It  »  iiinnfllied  whh  haodflorae  private  desks^  ooe  of 
■wignfH  to  the  aceredited  reporter  lor  some  particcilar  joainal 
eotire  aearioii.    Some  25  or  SO  of  the  leading  newspapers 
land  are  rqiresented  here.    The  fcst  of  the  gallery  is  divided 
flectioos  fiwr  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  H^  ladies, 
getitletneo  onaccompaDied  by  ladles.     These  are  separated  ftY»m 
other  by  iron  railings.    The  ceiling  ia  of  cast  iroo,  and  is  simil 
that  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  handsomer.     In  the  centre  is  a 
Bk^'light  containing  a  number  of  panels  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.     The 
lighted  by  mcaim  of  this  skylight.     **An  arrangement  of  m< 
metallic  plates,  on  the  principle  of  Venetian  blinds,  is  placed 
the  simny  Hide  of  the  resj>eetive  roofs  of  the  House  and  Senate,  so 
the  same  amount  of  light  may  be  admitted  all  the  time,^ 
rangement  of  the  gas  lights  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate  Omnil 
Fiitcen  liinKlrcd  burners  are  placed  over  the  glass  of  the  t^ih'iig 
distance  of  an  inch  apart.     Over  each  one  of  these  passes  an 
biistil)le  wire.     The  gas  is  turne*!  on,  an  eleetrie  current  flaslief  i 
the  wire,  and  in  an  instant  the  hall  is  filled  with  a  soft,  plea^inir 
which  resembles  that  of  the  sun.     Opposite  the  principal  (foor, 
three  desks  of  pure  white  marble,  ranged  one  above  ti»e  otiitf- 
highest  is  occupied   by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise, 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  his  asftit^tauts,  and  the  '' 
rvpt>tiors  of  the  debates.     The  registers  for 
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leB  of  the  different  steps  into  which  the  floor  is  divitled,  and 

in  the  wall  permit  the  heated  air  to  pass  oif.  The  engines 
>rk  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  are  situated  in  the 
;,  and  are  of  such  power  that  tiie  air  of  the  entire  Iiall  is  re- 
^erjr  five  minutes.     The  ceiling  is  magnificently  painted,  and 

below  the  galleries  are  laid  off  in  large  panels,  which  arc  to 
kented  with  paintings  in  fresco  illustrative  of  the  principal 

the  history  of  the  country.  One  of  these  panels  has  already 
ed  with  a  magnificent  fresco,  by  Brumidi,  illustrating  an 
iich  occurred  at  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  On  the  right  and 
e  Speaker's  chair  are  full-length  portraits  of  Washington  and 
*.  The  portrait  of  Washington  was  painted  by  Yanderlyn, 
of  Congress,  and  that  of  Lafayette  was  presented  to  Congress 
reat  Frenchman  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Itatee,  in  1825.  Both  pictures  were  among  the  ornaments  of 
lall  of  Hepresentati ves.  The  floor  rises  from  e+juth  to  north, 
Lmphi theatre.  The  seats  and  desks  of  the  nieinbers  (wliich 
ar  to  those  of  the  Senators)  are  arranged  along  this  aniphi- 
n  auccsessive  circles,  facing  the  Speaker,  There  are  at  present 
bese  desks  and  seats  in  use.  The  desks  and  chairs  are  all  of 
>me  pattern,  and  make  a  very  showy  apjK'arance.  Seats  are 
>y  lot  at  the  beginning  of  ev'erj^  session.  The  desk  of  the 
-At-Arms  is  on  tlie  Speaker's  right,  that  of  the  Door-keeper 
efL  The  space  under  the  galleries  is  enclosed  and  occupied 
loak  rooms  for  Members,  a  Barber  Shop  for  Members,  a  Fold- 
n,  and  Document  Room. 

Japitol  grounds  cover  an  area  of  several  acres,  and  are  hand- 
ornamented  with  statuary,   fountains,  shrubbery,  etc.     The 

the  Capitol  is  suriuountetl  by  Crawford's  statue  of  Freedom, 

Hut  work  of  bronze.     It  is  placetl  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet 
hx)und.     From   the  galleiy  below  the  base  of  the  statue 
;  views  of  the  city,  the  Potomac,  and  the  surrounding 
be  had. 

I»V«  MamicUy  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 

;,  i»  the  official  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United 

M  Situated  on  Pennsvlvania  avenue,  near  the  western  end 

'•''^  ^s  surrounded  by  the  Treasury,  State^  War,  and  Navy 

«nwunds  in  front  arc  handsomely  ornamented, 

rk  stretch^  away  to  the  river.     The  loc-atton 

U  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Potomac,  but  it 
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is  not  licalthy.  Ague  ami  fever  prevail  in  the  spring  and 
reiiiler  Jt  any  tiling  but  a  desirable  place  of  residence*  Tiie 
is  constructed  of  iree^tone,  painted  white — hence  its  most  i 
name,  the  "  Wliitc  House."  It  was  designetl  by  James  Hofc 
was  mmlelled  after  t!ie  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lelnster.  The 
stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  October,  1792,  and  the  house  \st 
for  ix'cuimiiey  in  the  summer  of  1800.  It  was  partially  tlesirt 
the  Eritish  in  1814.  It  has  a  front  of  170  feet,  and  a  dqii 
feet.  It  eojitaius  two  lofty  stories  of  rooms,  and  the  roof  i?  suf5 
with  a  handsome  balustrade.  The  exterior  walls  areornameu' 
line  Ionic  pilasters.  On  the  north  front  is  a  handsome  porti< 
four  Ionic  columns  in  front,  and  a  projecting  screen  with  thw< 
Tlie  space  between  these  two  rows  of  pillars  is  a  coven.^1  i 
The  main  eiitrance  to  the  house  h  from  this  por-'v-^  fT,-,.. 
doorway,  wliich  opens  into  the  main  hall,  i 
rusticated  basement,  which  gives  a  thirtl  story  to  the  i 
ide,  and  by  a  semicircular  projcctini^  '  "■-  -^  '*  :- 
two  lli^dits  of  steps  leading  fr*»in  th'.- 
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The  iDterior  is  liaDcIsorue,  but  simple,  and  oontains  the 
tmeatSy  or  rooms  used  lor  public  recepLionB,  the  Executive 
^le  private  ivfiideiiue  of  the  President  and  his  family, 
/  StaJt€8  Treiuuri/ is  lowited  on  Pennsylvania  a vcnuo,  at 
ler  of  Fifteenth  street  west,  fronting  G  street.     The  old  build- 
commencetl  in  1836,  and  was  constructed  of  inferior  brown 
?,  (jaiated  in  imitation  of  granite,    in  1855,  the  extension  was 
It  is  now  nearly  completed.     This  extension  has  more  than 
M  the  gi^e  of  the  original  etlifiw,  and   has  made  the  whole 
Iding  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  imposing  In  the  country. 
old  building  extended  along  Fifteenth  street,  and  was  ornamented 
an   unbroken   Ionic  colonnade,  342   feut  lonj«:,   which,  thfjiigh 
was  inconvenient,  as  it  exeludetl  the  Hglit  from  the  rooms. 
of  the  extension  flanks  the  ohl  building  at  each  end  with 
graoite  masonry,  and  makes  beautiful   terminations  of  the 
Lod  floath  fronts,  which  serve  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony 
long  colonnade,  bedsides  providing  a  large  new  building  at  each 
**  There  are  two  inner  quadrangles  formed   by  the  old   rear 
extending  back  from  the  eastern  en  trance.    These  courts  are 
feel  square.     The  walls  of  the  extension  ai"e  composed  of 
\^  resting  on  a  base  which  rises  some  12  feet  above  the  ground 
tlie  southern  or  lower  side,     Bi'twwn  the  i>ilasters  or  antfe  are  belt 
s,  beautifully  moulded,  and  the  facings  of  the  doors  and  win- 
are  fine  bold  mouldings   in  keeping.     In  the  csentre  of  the 
!rn,  western,  and  northern  fronts  arc  magnificent  porticoes.     The 
front  has  also  tlie  projecting  pediments  at  tlie  ends,  corresjionding 
those  on  the  east  side,  and  each  supported  by  square  ant^e  at  the 
\\eRf  with  two  columns  between.     The  whole  building  is  of  the 
fgn  or  Ionic  order,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  massive  balustrade. 
?w  structure  is  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  granite  in  the 
J,  brought  from  Dix  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine.     The  antao 
columns  arc  monoliths.     The  large,  solid    antae  weigh  nearly 
pounds,  and   the  columns  some  75,000,     Tlie  facility  with 
*b  the  immense  masses  are  hewn  out  of  the  qitaiTies,  swung  on 
'  '  f  lo  the  capital,  and  raised  to  the  pf>sitions  wliich 

-tudio  designeil   them  to  o(X'U]iy,  conveys  a  high 
luaii  art  and  enterprise.     The  Treasury  Building,  as  ex- 
f»t  loh  '  i^ive  of  the  porticoes,  by  26G  feet  wide." 

I  uh  handsome  fountains.     A  very  beau- 

e  in  front  of  the  western  portico^  at  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  Prc^sideDt's  Park,  and  another  is  now  being  constni' 
before  the  north  front.     The  entrances  are  through  massive  gateway 
The  yard  on  the  north  and  west  sides  is  lower  than  the  street,  an 
broad  flights  of  steps  lead  to  it.     A  handsome  gmnite  balustrade 
tends  along  the  north  wall.     The  interior  arrangements  are  uniusua]) 
fine.     The  architeeture  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  Capitol  in  its 
nificenee,  and  is  peculiarly  Aoierican  in  its  details.     Unlike  most 
the  public  buildings,  the  offices  are  large,  airy,  and  handsome, 
senting  the  appearance  of  splendid  saloons,  and  affording  3  great^;;^!^ 
degree  of  comfort  to  the  occupants  than  the  narrow,  cell-like  apat*f, 
ments  of  the  old  Treasury. 

The  Deparhneni  of  SUUe  will  soau  be  located  in  the  Treasury  Ex- 
tension, where  elegant  and  convenient  apartments  are  being  prepared 
for  it. 

The  Patent  OJicCf  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  cidlcil,  the  iJcpartmfnt  0/ 
Hit.  Iideriory  is  used  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  liis  clerb, 
but  was  designed  originally  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Pateuts. 
This  bureau  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  granting  letters  [jatcnt 
se(?uring  a  profitable  reward  to  any  person  inventing  articles  beneficisd 
to  civilization.     TIic  building,  known  as  the  Patent  Office,  oa^upies 
two  whole  squares,  and  fronts  south  on  F  street,  north  on  G  street, 
east  on   7tli  street  \vest,  and  west  on  9tli  sti-eet  west.     The  letigth 
of  the  building,  h^m   7th  to  9th  streets,  is  410  feet,  and  the  widiK 
from  F  to  G  streets,  is  275  feet.     It  is  built  up  along  the  four  sidcsj 
with  a  large  interior  quadrangle  about  265  by  136  feet  in  size.     It  ^ 
constructed  in  the  pkiucst  Doric  style,  of  massive  crystallized  raart^^'^i 
and  tliough  devoid  of  exterior  ornament,  is  one  of  the  most  magrJ*"' 
cent  buildings  in  the  city.    It  is  grand  in  it^  simplicity,  and  its  arc^^**' 
tectural  details  arc  pure  and  tasteful.     It  is  ornamented  \vvi\\  mas^*^^ 
porticoes,  one  on  each  front,  which  add  mucli  to  its  appearance,     'i-^** 
eastern  portico  is  much  admire<1.     That  on  the  south  front  is  an  eiC-^*" 
copy  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome.     The  interior  is  divi 
into  three  stories.    The  ground  and  second  floor's  are  arrangeil  in  ofl*^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the  Interior  Department,   * 
t!iG  third  floor  is  occupied  by  an  immense  saloon  extending  entir"^ 
around  thequailrangle.    This  is  used  as  tlie  Mu<lel  Room,  but  partal-*^ 
as  liir  as  the  south  hall  is  concernetl,  of  the  character  of  a  museam.    ^^^ '  . 
models  and  other  articles  are  arranged  in  glass  cases  on  each  sidt^     ^^ 
the   room,  ample  space  being  left   in   the  centre  for  prouieaadi  ''^* 
There  are  two  rows  of  cases,  one  above  the  other — the  upper  row*  ^^^' 
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in  a  Imndsome  light  gallery  of  iron,  reaclietl  by  tiistoAil 

iys>  and  extending  entirely  aroun<l    the  «ist,  north,  and 

The  halb  themselves  are   paved  with   handsome  tiles. 

f  18  supported  by  a  double  row  of  imposing  pillars,  which 

supports  to  the  galleries,  and  both  tlio  walls  and  ceilings 

ID  marble  panels  and  freseoes.     A  more  beautifnl  saloon 

found  in  America.     Conneiitrjd  with   the  Patent  Oflficc 

library,  and  the  most  interesting  museum  of  American 

Btc,  in  the  country. 

tai  Pod  OJine  is  used  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
,  and  his  assistants.  It  covers  an  entire  block,  almost 
ite  the  Patent  OiTice,  and  is  bounded  by  E  and  F  streets 
tli  atul  8th  streets  west.  It  is  :100  feet  long,  from  north 
*^04  fffct  wide,  from  east  to  west.  It  is  built  of  whito 
^  Oorinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the  best  repre- 
^tn/jan  palatial  ever  erected  upon  this  continent.  It 
*m,  with  a  sfxacioua  interior  court-yard,  95  by  194 
9'th  stroot  side  there  ia  a  vestibule,  which  consti- 
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tutes  the  graod  entrauce  into  the  building.  The  ceiling  t9  oom^H 
of  exquisitely  ornamented  marble  panels,  supported  by  four  idjitH 
columns ;  and  the  walls^  niches,  and  floor,  are  of  marble,  the  flodr 
being  richly  tessclated.  On  8th  street  there  is  an  entrance  for  mail 
wagons,  handsomely  ornamented.  The  City  post-office  is  in  the  f 
street  side  of  the  building,  and  is  tastefully  arranged.  | 

The  War  Department  is  situated  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  west  of  die) 
President's  House.  It  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned  edifice  of  brick,  paJDtod' 
Id  lead  color.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  War  aodUi 
assistants. 

The  Navy  Department  is  situated  immediately  in  the  rear  of  tk 
War  Department,  and  fronts  on  1 7th  street  west.  It  is  a  plain  built 
ing  of  brick,  and  contains  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lol 
his  clerks.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  and  handsome  edifices  fortb 
War  and  Navy  departments. 

The  Bureau,  of  AgrieiUture  stands  upon  a  portion  of  the  Sroit^ 
sonian  Reservation.  The  grounds  about  it  eoraprise  about  20  acp»,«d 
have  been  laid  out  with  much  taste.    The  build iog  is  of  pressed  brick, 
four  stories  high,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  Frenoli  roof.     It  conlaiM 
the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and   his  aasislail^l 
whose  business  it  is  to  overlook  and  promote  the  agricultural  interals  i 
of  the  country,  and  to  receive  and  publish  statistics  concernin-.    ' 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  Goverrin 

The  Nat^y  Yard,  situated  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  at  the  foot  of  8tk  I 
street  east,  covers  an  area  of  20  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  viiil. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  establishments  of  the  Government,  arid  coih 
tains  several  ship  houses,  and  machine  shops  for  the  manufacUtreof 
everything  needed  for  the  building,  e<]^uipping,  and  fittlng-out  ofshijB 
of  war.  j 

The  Arsenal  stands  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  «ty,  oft  i 
Greenlciif's  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  tlie  V 
It  is  quite  an  extensive  establishment,  and  is  one  of  tiie  j  r 
Arsenals  of  Construction  in  the  countiy.     It  ia  interesting  t\b 
been  the  ficeue  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  persons  coiicera^  <■  | 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  ^ 

The  National  Observatory  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  nitiv  'HH 
west  of  the  President's  mansion  <**  the  Geoi^towti  ttnc,  am*  '^M 
mands  a  fine  view  of  both  citi*  •  Potom  ^^H 

MB  Fort  Washington  and  Mou  t  ^^^| 

Hmvy  Department,  and  is  in  c  ^^H 
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tific  abilities.     It  ranks  high  amongst  the  Observatories 
I  world)  that  of  Russia  only  being  saperior  to  it.    It  ia  in  charge 
the  uautical  books,  maps^  charts,  and  instnimeats  belonging  to 
avy. 

e  JSmUhmmian  JnMituiwn  stands  on  a  part  of  the  }>ortion  of  the 
t  groBDcls  exteacling  westward  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac 
r^MldoaUcd  "T/w  MtdlJ'  The  grounds  extend  from  7th  street 
ito  12th  street  west^  and  from  the  Canal  (which  forms  the  north- 
M>iindar7)  to  B  street  south.  They  are  very  extensive,  com- 
Ig  an  area  of  62  acres,  and  were  laid  out  by  the  distinguished 
pukurist  and  landscaj)e  gjirdener,  Andrew  Jackson  Downing, 
died  while  engaged  in  this  work.  A  handsome  monument  to 
Hemory  stands  in  the  grounds.  It  consists  of  a  mtissive  vase 
Ig  on  a  pedestal,  the  wliole  Wmg  executed  of  the  finest  Italian 
►le.  The  building  stanils  near  the  centre  of  the  park.  The  site 
pmt  20  feet  above  the  average  level  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
j&ntre  of  the  building  is  exactly  opjiosite  10th  street  west. 
|e  structure  is  in  the  style  of  architecture  belonging  to  the  last 
^f  the  twelfth  century,  the  latest  variety  of  rounded  style,  as  it  is 
1  ininieti lately  anterior  to  its  merging  into  the  early  Gothic,  and 
own  as  the  Norman,  the  Lombard,  or  Roraane^^ue.  The  semi- 
par  arch,  stilted,  h  employed  throughout — in  doors,  windows,  and 
openings.  Tfic  main  building  is  205  feet  long  by  57  feet  %vide, 
to  the  top  of  the  corbel  course,  58  feet  high.  The  east  wing  is 
52  feet,  and,  to  the  top  of  its  battlement,  42J  feet  high.  The 
wing,  including  its  projecting  apsis,  is  84  by  40  feet,  and  38  feet 
Each  of  the  wings  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a 
,  which,  inclufling  its  <.'loisters,  is  60  feet  long  by  49  feet  wide. 
makes  the  length  of  the  entire  building,  from  cast  to  west,  447 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  160  feet.  The  north  front  of  the  main 
ing  ia  ornamented  with  two  central  towers,  the  loftiest  of  which 
it&Bi  high.  It  has  also  a  handsome  covered  carriage-way,  upon 
I  Opens  the  main  entrance  to  the  building.  The  south  central 
i«*  37  leet  square,  91  feet  high,  and  massively  constructed.  A 
M^^BHiile  tower,  17  feet  square,  and  117  feet  high,  rises  from 
I^^PpeoirQer  of  the  main  building;  and  the  southwest  corner 
T^m  A^**«M«fial  tower,  in  which  is  a  spiral  stairway,  leading  to 
are  four  otlier  Braaller  towers  of  lesser  heights, 
^  eilect  of  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  which 
rk  tliat  it  Becraed  to  him  as  if  a  "collection 
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of  church  steeples  had  gotten  lost,  and  were  consulting  together  as 
the  best  means  of  getting  home  to  their  respective  churches,"  T 
entire  edifice  is  constructed  of  a  fine  quality  of  lilac-graj  freeston 
found  in  the  nev  red^sandatone  formation,  where  it  crosses  the  Pot 
mac  near  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek.  The  Institution  was  found' 
by  James  Smithson,  an  eminent  Englishman.  He  died  in  1828,  ai 
left  the  sum  of  $515,169  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
founding  the  Institution  which  bears  his  name.  The  object  of  Sraii^^i^ 
son  in  founditig  tliis  institution  was,  in  his  own  w^ords,  "  to  found  si 
Washingtonj  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  esfa^ab- 
lishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowletlge  among  men.'^ 

Tlie  National  Washington  Monument  stands  immediately  on  'the 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  directly  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  south  of  the 
White  House.  It  is  unfinished.  Its  total  height  is  to  be  600  feet,  of 
which  184  feet  have  been  complctefl*  No  work  has  lieen  done  on  i* 
for  several  yeai's.  It  is  to  be  finish e<l  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.     It  is  to  be  built  of  white  marble. 

The  Oittf  Hall  is  the  property  of  the  City  of  Washington.  It  is  * 
common  place  structure  of  wiiite  marble,  Besides  the  public  btiil*l" 
ing:^,  there  are^a  number  of  fine  edifices  use<l  for  business  purposes  a*^^ 
for  resi (fences.     The  city  is  improving  rapidly  in  this  respect. 

The  trade  of  Washington  is  ahuost  entirely  local.  The  City  is  co*** 
nected  with  all  parts  of  the  countr}'  by  railways,  and  the  Potomac  ^ 
navigable  for  steamers.  Its  manulacturing  interests  are  in  tXi^^ 
infancy.  The  principal  amount  of  the  work  done  is  on  Governi»«2*'^ 
account.  ^^_ 

The  principal  points  of  the  city  are  connected  by  street  rail«rii^^| 
Pure  water  is  brought  into  the  city  from  the  Potomac  above  Geot^^ 
town.  Ttie  Aqueduct  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  world.  ^^ 
was  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps.  The  city  ia  ligH^^ 
with  gas.  It  contains  about  60  churches,  some  of  which  are  \r^*7 
handsome.  The  Markets  are  bountifully  supplied.  The  Hotels  **^ 
numerous,  but  do  not  compare  favorably  wit!i  those  of  the  other  l***^ 
cities  of  the  country.  The  Public  Schools  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infsii'^* 
There  are  five  large  "public  schools/'  as  they  are  calle*l,  whicb  c^^ 
respond  to  the  **  high  schools  "  of  most  other  cities,  and  a  numliei*  *** 
primary  schools.  The  system  is  still  incomplete,  and  capable  of  g^*^ 
expansion  and  reform.  Of  late  years  it  has  received  more  attent/<^* 
from  the  city  authorities  and  the  people,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  pA*^' 
pect  that  the  system  will  soon  be  placed  upon  a  bni^s  which  ^^^ 
enable  it  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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kere  are  many  pri%'ate  schools,  some  of  which  are  excellent,  an<l 

itf  also  contains   several    male  and    female   boarding  schools. 

Oonssoffa  (a  Roman  Catholic  Institution)  and  the  NaJtional 

CMUges  are  located  here. 

I^ernment  of  the  city  is  mergel  with  that  of  the  District  of 

imbm.     In  1870  the  population  was  109/204. 

'he  early  history  of  VV^ashington  has  been  given  in  connection  with 

district  of  Columbia.     In  1800,  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 

'nment  from  Philadelphia,  the  population  was  3210.     By  1810 

jjiccea^ed  to  8208.    In  1814  the  city  was  captured  by  a  British 

I^rd   RoftB.      Upon  their  withdrawal   from   tho   city, 

set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  the  Pix^sidcnt's  House,  and   the   other 

lie   buildings,  which    were  cither   wholly   dcstroytid   or   greatly 

In    1864,  the  city  was   attacked  by  a  Conftderute  army 

General    Early,  who  failed   to  capture  it,  and  was  forced  to 

The  city  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 

kta  of  the  late  history  of  the  Republic. 


GEORGETOWN 

8  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Potomac 
fer^  at  the  head  of  tide  watur.  It  is  separated  from  Washington 
by  Rock  Creek,  It  is  built  along  a  range  of  lulls,  the  highest 
rhich  are  calle<l  the  "Heights."  These  are  occupied  by  numerous 
and  tasteful  residences,  and  command  extensive  views  of  Wash- 
)a  and  the  surrounding  country,  Tho  city  is  regularly  laid  otf 
is  well  built,  though  somewhat  ^*  old  timey"  in  appearance.  It 
once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  possessed  a  large  foreign 
imeroe  fifty  years  ago.  At  present  the  tonnage  owned  in  the  port 
not  exceeil  3000  tons.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  fish 
rketg  in  the  countr}'.  Vast  quantities  of  shad  and  herring  are 
jht  in  the  Potomac  and  are  brought  to  Georgetown  to  be  packed 
rels.  The  city  is  interested  lu  manufactures  to  a  considerable 
it,  and  is  improving  rapidly  in  this  respect.  There  are  nearly 
flour  mills  in  the  city.  The  ChesajK^ke  and  Ohio  Canal  really 
inates  here,  although  there  is  a  prolongation  extending  across  the 
Potomac  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  The  canal  is  carried  over  the 
»mac  in  an  aqueduct,  a  tremendous  structure,  144G  feet  in  length, 
36  feet  above  Uie  ordiuarj^  level  of  the  river.  The  cost  of  this 
was  $2,000,000. 
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Georgetown  ia  aaid  to  be  a  more  agreeable  pkoe  of  lendenoe  tfa 
Washington.    It  is  noted  for  ite  oultivated  soGiet7,and  the  hoepitaL 
of  its  people.    It  ia  the  eeat  of  the  Ghorgdmm  ChO^ffe^  a  Boui 
Catholic  institation  of  high  rank.    The  oily  has  its  poblic  adioi 
and  a  number  of  private  Bohooh.    A  United  Stetea  hospital 
soldiers  ia  located  here.    Qeorgetown  ia  coBneoted  with  Washing 
by  a  street  railway.    It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Potoknac 
lighted  with  gaa»  and  cootainB  10  ohnrohes.    The  government  of 
oity  18  merged  in  that  of  the  District    In  1870  the  pc^lation  ^ 
11,384.    Geoigetown  is  a  mudi  older  place  than  Waahingtcm. 
was  laid  oat  by  act  of  the  Colonial  Government  of  Maryland  in  1*3 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  mty  in  1789. 


VIRGINIA. 

Area, 38,352  Square  Milee. 

Population  in  I860,* 1,596,318 

Population  in  1870» 1,225,103 

*HE  State  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  original  raembers  of  tlie 

m,  is  situated  between  36°  30'  and  about  39^  20'  N.  latitude,  and 

m  75°  10'  and  SS""  30'  W.  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

by  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  add   Kentucky,  on  the  east  by 

'land  and  the  Atlantic  Oeean,  on  the  south  by  North  Caroliua 

Tennessee,  and  oo  the  west  by  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

e  following  description  of  the  natural  features  of  this  State  la 
D  from  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  General  John  IX  Imboden, 
'*  Domestic  State  Agent  of  Immigration  for  Virginia." 
^o  State  in  the  Union  presents  a  greater  variety  of  surface  and 
e  than  Virginia— from  the  mountains  of  tlie  interior  and  the 
hills  east  and  west  of  them,  to  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  rivers, 
the  sandy  flats  on  t!ie  sea-ooast.     The  greatest  extent  of  moun- 
ins,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  timbers  are  found  in  this  State. 
bite  Top  Mountain,  in  Grayson  oounty,  attains  an  elevation  of  six 

dfeet. 

"The  State  is  by  nature  divided  into  five  districts  or  regions,  viz»: 
be  Lower  or  Tide-water,  the  Piedmont,  the  Valley,  the  Alleghanies, 
ml  tJie  Trans- AJleghanies.     We  will  glance  at  them  in  their  natural 


the  census  of  iMiO,  the  western  counties  of  the  old  State  have 
I  into  the  new  State  of  West  Yirgiiiiu. 
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"  Lower    or    Tidk-water    I)iSTRrc*r,  —  Thirty-seven  oountii 
mostly  bonlering  nn  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  compcra 
this  district.     It  is  generally  level,  not  more  than  60  feet  above  ti« 
even  m  the  highest  places.     Great  navigable  streams  traverse  it  ierd 
southeastern  direction,  such  as  the  Potomac,  Kappahannock,  Yo* 
and  James,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams.     The  great  si- 
which  forms  this  district  is  *  divided  by  natural  boundaries  into  no 
than  twelve  principal  peninsulas,'  says  General  Wise,  of  Vii^iniab.*^ 
a  recent  address,  replete ;ivlth  valuable  information,  *the  eastern  st^-J 
of  the  Chesapeake,  that  between  the   Potomac  and  -Rappahannc^cl 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  Piankatank  ;  between  the  Piankatr,o/J| 
and  York ;  the  York  and  James ;  the  Mattipony  and   Pamunlrcer; 
the   Chickahominy  and   the   James;    the   Nansemond   and   J)ism^ 
Swamp  and  the  Ocean  ;  the  Nausemond  and  James  and  the  Blac'JEr* 
water ;  the  Blackwatcr  and  the  Nottoway ;  the  Nottoway  and  M& 
herrin ;  the  Meherrin  and  the  Roanoke/ 

"  This  favored  region  contain:^  every  variety  of  soiL  The  delta  of 
these  rivers  *  in  the  borders  of  Virginia  is  riclier  and  rarer  in  evetj 
production  than  the  garden  of  the  Nile.'  There  is  nowhere  near  it 
any  *  arkla  nulnx  leonumj'  says  General  Wise,  'and  its  only  quags  of 
swamp,  even  in  the  Big  Dragon  of  the  Piankatank,  and  on  dw 
Chickahominy,  and  around  the  fire-fly  camp  ofDrummoud  Lake,  srf 
cajmble  of  being  converteil  into  a  New  Holland,  by  dyke  and  M^ 
of  easy  spit  and  drain,  or  horticulture  of  every  fruit  and  vegetable, 
wltere  drought  cannot  parch,  and  of  a  temperature  milder  than  thftt 
much  farther  soutli.  Vegetation  is  confined  to  no  one  class  of  plao^ 
and  trees,  and  flower,  and  fruit,  and  cereal,  and  staple  crops  of  eveij 
variety  flourish  with  a  beauty  and  a  fullness  and  a  flavor  to  cbcef 
industry  and  art  with  luscious  plenty  at  home  and  a  paying  profit** 
the  markets  of  every  Eastern  city.  There  is  a  navigable  stream  ^ 
almost  every  door.  There  are  eligible  sites  on  every  creek  and  n^'*'^ 
in  this  region,  not  only  for  all  the  more  common  fruits,  such  as  app'^ 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  berries,  plums,  and  melons,  but  for  the  nirtf 
aad  more  delicate  fruits — ^such  as  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  ap»i<!*^ 
Tiectarines,  Persian  cantelopcs,  strawberries,  and  cranberries.  AwtJn'' 
ing  to  Prince,  there  are  no  sites  on  the  continent  so  Itiily-lik*^'  i^ 
fruits,  as  some  of  these  peninsulas  of  lowland  Virginia. 

"  The  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  still  more  various,  amit^*^^ 
lands  the  easiest  tilled  in  the  world,  with  mines  of  marl  and  sbcHj 
and  fossils  an<l  muck  for  manure  in  every  part.     It  is  a  great  mistas^ 
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^p06e  that  tbia  section  la  imt  equally  good  for  stock-raising  of  its 
and  for  clothing  as  well  as  for  food.     It  has  the  finest  ranges  in 
rannas  and  salt  marshes,  for  small  cattle  of  the  Dcv^ou  breed,  and 
st  for  hogs  and  sheep — and  the  hardiest  bloo<led  horses.     Tlie 
of  tile  Chincoteague  Island   will  sell  for  a  liigher  price  than 
horse  in  America  proportioned  to  hia  girth  ;  and  the  best  racers 
t  the  two  last  centuries*  were  foaled  from  the  blood  the  south  8idc  of 
James.    Flax  and  hemp  may  be  grown  to  any  extent,  and  cotton 
grown  profitably.    Its  forests  furnish  the  choicest  ship-timber 
its  salt  sea  atmosphere  in  thirty  miles  of  the  coast.    Its  Hampton 
is  the  largest  harlx>r  of  the  contineuty  to  which  tlie  eastern 
converge  from  every  point  of  the  compass  for  commenje.    And, 
rhere,  on  land  and  wntt-r,  nature  has  provided  a  meat-housc'  of 
nesand  game,  venison^  wild  turkeys,  rpiails  and  woo<^leock,  rabbits, 
?ls,  robins,  sora,  reed-birds,  shell-fish,  scale-fish,  terrapins,  turtles, 
^fi,  wild  geese,  brant,  wild  ducks,  and  iilover  innumerable,  and 
ictible, 

le  salubrity  'of  its  climate,'  says  General  Wise,  '  will  t^ompare 
that  of  any  region  since  drainage  and  liming  of  the  ]and,s  began 
^  remove  the  causes  of  malarial  fevers  chiefly  at  the  |Kjiiit  where  the 
of  salt  water  meet  the  currents  of  the  fresh  water  at  the  rivers/ 
'he  entire  region  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
»,  offering  great  inducements  for  the  settlement  of  growers  from 
^various  portions  of  European  tobacco  regions.  There  is  no  reason 
the  finest  Cuban  toixicc^oes  should  not  grow  here,  and  with  the 
^ajpreading  cultivation  of  the  Laiakia  tol^facco  plant,  brought  by 
Taylor  from  Palestine,  and  successfully  introduced  already  by 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  great  future  is  open  for  this  staple  in  Virginia. 
Iff.  Taylor  thinks  this  variety  incomparably  better  than  the  finest 
jTara  or  Cuba  ever  grow'n,  and  states  that  it  dfies  not  deteriorate  by 
Mme:  transplanted,  but  retains  perfectly  all  its  delicioas  characteristics. 
'  rket  gardeners  near  Norfolk  cultivate  early  vegetables  for  the 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  having  their 
ripening  froai  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  those  more 
I  latitudes.  They  have  been  known,  on  from  five  to  ten  acres 
-,.r,V,r,  tn  make  per  annum  from  $2500  to  ^5000  clear  profit. 
\c  line  of  railroad,  which  now  in  thirteen  hours'  travel 
«  city  of  Norfolk  with  the  nietropolia  of  New  York,  market 
farmers  on  the  lower  Chesapciike  Bay,  especinlly  those 
omac  and  Northampton   counties,  may  directly,  and 
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those  of  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  York,  Gloucester,  3^| 
i|]c-seX|  Laucastcr,  and  Northumberland  may,  by  ni^aos  oi 
little  schooners,  in  onenigjit^s  travel  across  the  bay,  offer  tf? 
ibr  sale  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  best  market  on  lb 
continent.  The  fisheries  on  these  coasts  are  world-peno! 
the  whole  line  of  the  comities  above  nieutioned,  fish  moM 
abuiulaiuly  obtained  for  the  labor  of  carrying  it  away.  ^ 
other  cereals  flouristj.  Diirjug  the  war  in  this  section,  the 
felt  no  apprehension  on  the  score  of  living;  they  could  fij) 
oysters,  and  wild  ducks,  everywhere,  and  in  plenty.  In  J 
county,  in  the  celebrated  Dismal  Swamp,  peat  ha^  been 
It  is  now  being  cut,  moulded  and  shipped  to  the  northern 
found  to  be  extremely  profitable, 

*' By  allow^ing  100  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and 
acres  as  a  homestead  to  each  family,  the  lowlands  of  Yi 
maintain  a  population  of  1,G00,000  souls, 

"  Piedmont  Dii^TRitrr,— At  the  foot  of  the  mouotainSj 
away  to  where  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  which  traveiBe  tl 
ceases,  a  region  embracing  32  counties,  lies,  more  di^ 
surface  than  the  lowlands — and,  of  course,  more  elevat 
genial,  healthful  climate.  Here  are  found  the  greatest  ii 
for  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments, — natv 
power  being  every wliere  abundantly  at  command.  This  1 
Piedmont  of  Virginia — like  the  vinous  land  of  Italy,  tlioi 
naked.  As  General  Wise  says :  *  For  hill  and  dale,  and 
meadow,  for  Jawns  and  orcliard^,  and  mountain  spires  and 
surface  of  waving  wheat*fields  and  green  swards,  and  biiojj 
and  sparkling  fountains,  and  bracing  air — it  surpasses  all  oi 
of  Arcadia.'  It  is  divided  by  the  James  into  North  and  S 
mout,  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  I^ynchburg,  and  from  1 
to  the  North  Carolina  line.  The  difference  in  these  two  di 
the  Piedmont  is  attributable  more  to  the  difference  in  tlie| 
of  cultivating  the  two  than  to  any  great  variation  of  soil  o 
Though  one  is  tiirther  north,  yet  the  climate  of  each  h  i 
same  as  that  of  the  other,  both  being  affecteil  by  a  mdOH 
jiliere.  The  northern  has  tlie  stittest  clay,  and  cultiv4U^| 
corn  and  artificial  grasses,  and  raises  live  stock;  thes^f 
vate5  mostly  tobacco  and  corn,  though  wheat,  also  ^M 

but  little.    Both  are  beautiful  mid  t^Hil.   an.l  H  ^M 

of  the   highest   culture;  are   *  ^M 

Icssed  with  health.  H 
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has  an  area  of  10,0<>0  square  miles,  and  is  capable  of 
population  of  1,000,000  souls*     It  is  not  generally  a 
portions  of  It  are  very  rirh,  vir. :  Loudoun,  Fmiquier, 
Bedford  counties.    The  tobacco  which  is  raised  in  the 
of  Piedmont,  south  of  38°,  is  known  as  shipping 
fine  tobacco  counties  in   this  section  are  Albemarle, 
vlvania,  Halifax,  Camplvell,  etc. 

Hi  reach  the  third  principal  region  of  Virginia  we  must 
■e  Ridge,  where  we  find  still  .some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Berica,  and  an  atmosphere  of  surpassing  salubrity.  The 
■(f  this  magnificent  mountain-belt  arc  similar  to  those 
Bsides*  Waving  wheat-fields  and  pastures  and  charming 
ff grazing  cattle  and  hardy  husbandry,  may  everywhere  be 
2fards  are  everywhere  springing  up,  and  its  honey  finds 
^ines  nill  soon  find,  a  market  in  the  world, 
irdy  emigrant  thn  ridge  offprs  still  thousands  of  acres 
J,  and  nowliere  in  America  will  he  have  nature *s  assur- 
life  80  plainly  indicated  as  here.  This  ridge  alone  eon- 
5000  square  miles,  or  1,280,000  acres — enough  to  divide 
•ms  of  2CM3  acres  each,  and  to  support  a  population  of 
han  it  has  now. 

District. — Crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  ^louii tains  we 
celebratal  valley  of  Virginia  (Shenandoali  iuid  South 
'only  renowned  for  the  fertility  of  its  S4jil — 8000  square 
an»l  trapable  of  supporting  800,000  jieoplc — but  for  the 
Tisticsof  its  inhabitants — originally  English,  German, 
ish,  now  intermix^'d  in  one  brave  race.  A  continuation 
fitful  CuniWland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  it  stretches 
e  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains  the  entire  length  of 
obliquely  from  northeast  to  southwest,  nearly  300  miles, 
01  25  to  30  miles  wide.  Possessing  the  finest  grazing  country 
rid,  and  having  thrMUghout  a  limt'stone  found :it Ion,  its  lands 
11  20  to  10  hu.shels  of  wheat,  and  from  40  to  60  buj^ln]?^  of 
nra  is  by  oo  means  an  extraordinary  crop. 

tlio  rtimarkahle  permananey  of  Its  fertility,  ^ve  cite  the 

'^m  n  tmv.llfT   in    the   last   century.     Rurnaby,  in  his 

Iftion  of  the  Germans  on  the  Shenandoah  as 

»ut  rerte<'t  with  pleasure  on  the  situation  of 

h**re  is  such  a  thing  as  happineas  in   this 

ho  bustle  of  the  world,  they  live  in  the 
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most  flelightfal  climate  and  richest  soil  imaginable ;  they  a^ 
where  surrounded  with  beautiful  prosijcots  and  sylvan  seen 
mouii tains,  transparent  streams,  falls  of  water,  rich  vallj 
majestic  woods;  the  whole  jntoi'sperscd  with  an  in6iiite  vi 
flowering  shrubs,  constitute  the  landscape  surrounding  tfae^ 
are  subject  to  few  diseases;  are  generally  robust  and  live  ifl 
liberty ;  they  are  ignorant  of  want  and  acquainted  with  butfi 
their  inexperience  of  the  elegancies  of  life  precludes  aa 
they  possess  not  the  means  of  enjoying  them ;  but  they 
many  princes  would  give  tlieir  dominions  for — health,  opu 
tranquillity  of  mind/  Seventy  years  later.  Bernhard,  D 
Weiiner^  says  of  this  valley  :  *  The  country  was  pretty  w 
and  by  the  exterior  of  many  country  houses,  we  were  i 
lieve  their  inhabitants  enjoyed  plenty.'  Daniel  Webster, 
after  this,  in  a  public  oration  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallcj^ 
had  seen  no  finer  farming  land  in  his  European  travels 
valley/  Still  twenty  years  later,  and  the  Northern  troo{]6 
entered  it  victoriously^  after  its  great  defender^  Stonewall  Jacli 
fallen,  exclaimed :  '  Here  is  a  sci-ond  Canaan,  let  us  rest  1 
pitch  our  tents/  What  gives  particular  interest  to  this  vallfl| 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  European  and  Northern  emigrant  is  , 
that  there  have  never  been  many  negroes  within  them^ — at  \ 
the  land  is  cultivateil  almost  entirely  by  white  laborers.  i 

"The  Alleghaxies. — Beyond  this  valley  westward  \ 
Alleghanies.  Their  range  runs  northeast  and  southwest  2^ 
by  50  miles  of  average  width — making  of  mountains,  vaU< 
dales,  12,500  square  miles.  Besides  their  aspect  of  rocks, 
caves,  valleys,  slopes,  healing  springs,  streams,  and  fountain 
present  to  the  eye  a  most  luxuriant  indigenous  verdure  of  hk 
spread  over  forests  and  fields,  which  offer  grazing  to  h*ve  Mi 
nature's  pasturas  without  cast  of  clearing  or  cultivation.  Nc 
the  High  Knob  and  Haystack  there  are  no  negroes.  The 
region  of  thci^e  mountains  abounds  in  minerals  uf  evenr  deflcn 
which  wait  for  capital  to  develop  them.     Wheat,  w,  I 

grains,  and  the  fruits  of  northern  latitudes  grow  l»\i 
where  in  the  valleys,  dales,  plateaus,  and  on  tlie  fllope*of  ( 
mountains,  and  offer  a  most  inviting  home  to  a  Swiss,  a 
a  Norwegian,  etc.     There  is   room  enough    in   t 
1,200,000  immigrants  of  every  kind  of  Of' 

The  lower  part  of  the  State  is  divir 
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^  ing  between  the  ] 
®  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 


and  tlie  Ocean.     They  are  known  as 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 


^er^   the  Chesapeake   He-f*  wholly  in   the   State,  and    receives  the 


^tc:rg  of  the  Rappahannock,  Piankatank,  York,  and  James  rivers, 
^^^  iaraous  oyster  fishing  grounds  of  the  Chesapeake  are  within  this 
of  the  State,  and  from  t!iem  millions  of  btishels  of  oysters  are 
hercd   every  year,  and   shipped  to  Baltimore  and  tlie  northern 

The  Potomac  River  washes  the  entire  northeast  border  of  the  State. 
^^  ^ise3  in  two  branches,  in  the  eiistern  part  of  West  Virginia.  These 
"•^ches  unite  in  Hampshire  county,  West  Va,,  from  wliich  jvoint 
"^^  main  river  pursues  a  generally  southeast  course  to  its  mouth.  It 
^  350  miles  long,  exclusive  of  its  branches.  It  flows  into  the  Chesa- 
P^ke  Bay  through  a  broad  estuary,  50  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  10 
wiles  wide*     It  is  navigable  to  Washington  for  first-class  vessels* 
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At  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  it  is  broken  by  a 
ficent  fall,  over  50  feet  high.     The  country  along  its  opper  waiera 
beautiful  and  grand   beyond  description.      At  Harper's  Ferry,  th 
river  first  touches  the  soil  of  Old  Virginia.     Here  it  br^ks  thi 
the  Blue  Kidge,  a  mountain-pass  of  the  greatest  maguifioenc 
forms  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and 
ginia.     Loesburg  and  Alexandria  are  the  principal  towns  of  Vi 
on  the  river.     George  Washington  was  born  on  the  shores 
lower  Potomac.     TIw  Rappcthanmjck  River  is  formed  by  the  joi 
of  the  Xorth  and  Rapidan  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  CuJ[ 
county.      Flowing  southeast,  it  emjiti^  into  the  Chesapeake  %^ 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Pot 
It  meets  the  tide  at  Fredericksburg,  ite  princii^l  town.     Aboi 
place  it  [lossesses  almost  unlimited  water-power  of  the  best  d< 
tion*     It  is  125  miles  long,  and  flows  through  a  beautiful  and 
country.     Together  with  the  Rapidan,  it  has  been  rendered 
by  the  events  which  occurred  on  its  shores  during  the  late  civilj 
The    York  River  is  forme<l  by  the  junction  of  the  MattapOD] 
Paraunkcy  rivers,  at  the  southeast  end  of  King  William  coudI 
is  about  40  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  3  milee,  and 
southeasterly  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  directly  opposite  Cape 
West  Point,  at  its  head,  now  a  mere  hamlet,  was  once  the  mc 
portant  place  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,     Yorktown,  so  famous  i^ 
Revolution  and  the  Rebellion,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
river,  a  mile  or  two  from  its  mouth.     The  James  72?rrr,  the  prij 
stream  in  the  State,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Jacksoo^ 
Cowpasture  rivers,  on  the  borders  of  Alleghany  and  Bottetourt  couo^ 
ties.     It  flows  southeast  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  through 
it  forces  its  way,  forming  one  of  the  grandest  river  passes  in  Ai 
From  this  point  its  general  course  is  northeast  to  the  southern 
of  Allicmarle  county,  after  which  it  flows  east-southeast  to  tiift' 
emptying  into  that  bofly  of  water  between  Capes  Charles  and 
It  is  broken  in  several  placets  by  falls,  and  at  Kiehmond  flows  ovtf*, 
succession  of  rapids  six  miles  long.     It  is  about  450  miles  long, 
sive  of  its  branches.     It  is  navigable  for  shi[>s  and  steamers  to 
mond,  150  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  tide  water.     The 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  furnish  uninterrupted    navigatinn 
Richmond  to  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.     The  James  flows  thi 
beautiful  and  fcrtiie  country  along  its  whole  length.     Above 
mond  its  water-power  is  magnificent.     The  lower  part  of  tlie  riv«f » 
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Bovm  as  Hampton  Roads,  and  is  defended  by  the  powerful  works 
f  Foftress  Monroe  and  Fort  Wool.  Lynchburg  and  Richraond  are 
le  principal  towns  on  the  river.  Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  Eliza- 
Btb  River,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  James,  opposite  Fort- 
m  Monroe.  The  Roanoke  River  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hol- 
dh  of  TenneflBee,  rise  in  the  southeast  part  of  Vii^inia. 
The  State  is  croased  by  the  Allegliany  and  Blue  Ridge  ranges, 
^  firmer  separating  it  from  West  Virginia,  The  Cumberland 
trantains  form  the  southwestern  boundary,  and  separate  Virginia 
Om  Kentucky. 

The  region  immediately  south  of  Norfolk  is  occupied  by  an  immense 
tarsi]  known  as  the  Dismnl  Swamp,  through  w^hich  a  canal  has  been 
It  from  Norfolk  to  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carol iim,  connecting  the 
atcrs  of  the  Chesapeake  with  thi>se  of  Albemarle  S<^mnd. 
"The  oelebrate<i  swamp  eatle<l  the  * DUinalj*  lies  partly  in  Vir- 
inta  and  partly  in  North  Carolina;  it  extends  from  north  to  south 
»rly  30  miles,  and  avx^rages,  from  cast  to  west,  about  10  miles. 
We  navigable  rivere  and  some  creeks  rise  in  it  The  sources  of  all 
keee  streams  are  hidden  in  the  swamps  and  no  tracx.'s  of  them  api)ear 
kove  ground.  From  this  it  api>ears  that  there  must  bo  plentiful 
iblerraneoiis  fountains  to  supply  these  streams,  or  the  soil  must  be 
lied  perpetually  with  the  water  drained  from  the  higher  lands  which 
liromid  it.  The  latter  hyiwthesis  is  most  probable,  because  the  soil 
fthc  swamp  is  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  under  the  feet,  and 
lling  immediately  the  impression  of  every  step  with  water.  It  may 
t  penetrated  to  a  great  distance  by  thrusting  down  a  stick,  and  when- 
rer  a  fire  is  kindletl  upon  it,  after  the  layer  of  leaves  and  rubbish  is 
ttrned  through,  the  coals  sink  down,  and  are  extinguishetl.  The 
IHero  skirts  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  are  overgrown  with  reeds,  ton  or 
Mve^et  high,  interlaced  everywhere  with  thorny  bamboo  briers, 
tlch  render  it  almost  impossible  to  pass.  Among  these  are  found, 
Mind  there,  a  cypress,  and  white  cedar,  which  last  is  commonly  mis- 
niibr  the  juniper.  Towards  the  south  there  is  a  very  large  tract 
fmed  with  reeds,  without  any  tree?,  which  being  constantly  green, 
^waving  in  the  wind,  is  called  the  (/rcen  sea.  An  evei^reen  shrub, 
M  the  gall-bush,  grows  plentifully  throughout,  but  especially  on 
^  bix^erB;  it  bears  a  berry  which  dyes  a  black  color,  like  the  gall 
4|  oak,  and  hence  its  name.  Near  the  middle  of  the  swamp,  the 
0row  much  closer,  both  the  cypress  and  cedar ;  and  being  always 
id  loaded  with  large  tops,  are  much  exposeil  to  the  wind,  and 


n^^Ln    ^^^^^    A^^ftA     ^^^    ,4M'A.MM^^ 

^wl0l$HI(  9fAiMilf  i^0*iH$i4,  fhU^fim^d  mmd  €m 
l|f#  i/^«   fl^  M^ii      7U   *-u^tfm^  wK^   bad 

nhmmi  U*  ^i*^\mif  uf  mti*''*m,     in  running;  the  Ime^  hfe  fet  «*» 

)l)it^^w)  h\f  Hih  $thttrft  itinm\m  tri'  mn  rt^ttln*  he  was  continnallT  lat*^*' 
mImIi  H**l*lt-  or  (m(n*i  iUn.^t  t*i(o  II  Mill  muildy  ooze;  the  jellow  flie  ^ 
HinmiHihtm  nwarnmi  \h  riiyrlitilij  und  the  »wamp  was  inhabited 'i^ 
ytihlMHiMiM  mkt|M<Mfii  Hitfl  iu*i\Htii  tif  |*rf'y.  Tho  Disniftl  Swamp  wie^'i* 
»l  IIm  iti'i*»t  liMMlliiK^tiHHiil  III'  Ihi'  htdiaiiH;  nrrow-heads*  som^  koi^ 
HImI  lmiMiu>l«  tiht  yi>l  iiiiihit  dunti;  mid  it  still  abcninds  in  (i^> 
hwv^i  ^'IM  Mul»»\v«,  wIM  »H»li*,  «iU\    The  Nvt\tQr  of  this  swamp  isg»^ 
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liy  impr^Dated  with  juniper,  and  is  conaiderLxl  medicinal  by  the 
le  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  convey  it  some  distance  in 
Wrels.  Tills  swamp  is  much  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  might  be  drained, 
tod  thus  a  vast  botly  of  most  fertile  Boil  reelaiuied;  and  the  canal 
ttight  be  transformed  into  a  railroad;  and  the  juniper  soil,  which  is 
V^retable,  might,  perhaps,  be  used  as  peat." 

MINERALS. 

Tbe  State  of  Virginia  is  especially  rieh  in  mineral  resources,  which 
8  •till  comparatively  undevGlo|)cd.  Gold  is  found  in  Flu%'anua, 
age,  S}x>ttsylvania,  Gooc^hiand^  and  Buckingham  counties,  and  the 
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\M\  Virixinia  was  ciiiraircd  in  a  lar-rc-  nr:  :  '. :  '.''■ 

i.cs  t»t*  tho  I'nioii,  aiul   liad  a  ijrowiiiL:  :  .:•.!_".     - 
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doee  of  the  struggle.    Id  1861,  the  total  exports  of  the  State 
to  $5,858,024,  and  the  imports  to  $1,326,249. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Ihe  figures  given  below  represent  the  condition  of  Virginia  in 
K,  and,  of  course,  include  the  present  State  of  West  Virginia.  In 
t  year  there  were  4890  establishments  in  the  State  devoted  to 
nnfictures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  employed 
690  hands  and  a  capital  of  $26,640,000,  consumed  raw  material 
rth  930,880,000,  and  returned  an  annual  product  of  $51,300,000. 
B  valae  of  the  principal  products  was  as  follows : 

Cotton  goods, $1,063,611 

Woollen  goods, 800,760 

Leather, 1,218,700 

Pig-iron, 251,173 

Rolled  iron, 1,147,425 

Steam  engines  and  machinery, 1,478,036 

Agricultural  implements, 839,959 

Sawed  and  planed  lumber, 2,540,000 

Flour, 15,210,000 

Salt, 479,000 

Ifanufactured  tobacco, 12,236,683 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Virginia  were  almost  fatally  injured 
the  war,  and  are  but  slowly  recovering  from  their  reverses.  The 
ite  possesses  the  most  abundant  water-power  in  the  world,  and  is 
Btin^l  to  become  one  day  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  American 
uia&ctareB. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  State  are  navigable  for  a  large  part  of  their 
one,  and  a  fine  canal,  extending  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan,  in 
Dttetoort  county,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  connects  the  mountains 
Uh  the  sea.  Railroads  extend  through  the  State  in  various  direc- 
DU^  connecting  its  various  cities  and  towns  with  the  capital,  and 
ith  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Five  lines  centre  in  Richmond,  four  in 
^^etersborg,  two  in  Norfolk,  three  in  Lyncliburg,  and  three  in  Alcx- 
ikdria.  In  1868,  the  State  contained  1416  miles  of  completed  rail- 
aad,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $49,975,000.  The  canals  of  the  State 
ave  an  aggregate  length  of  about  175  miles. 
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EDUCATION. 

There  h  no  free  school  system  in  VirgiDia,  though  a  com  M^lete 
system,  inchiding  colored  schools,  will  probably  be  established  dti^uring 
the  present  year  (1871).  In  1860,  there  were  23  colleges  ia.  the 
State,  some  of  which  are  now  in  West  Virginia.  Others  ^^ere 
burned. 

The    Univermty  of   Mrfpnia^  at  Charlottesville,  is  the  pria^^pgi 
school    in  the   State.      It  was  attended    by  600  students  in   %S$0, 
Siiiec  the  close  of  the  war,  it  has  been  rc<jp^iied,  and  has  regain^/  « 
large  share  of  its  former  prosperity.     At  present  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  500.     A  student  is  admitted  from  each  Senatorial  dtBr 
trjct  of  the  State,  without  cliarge  for  matriculation,  tuition,  or  roa^ 
pent,  these  expenses  being  borne  by  the  State.     In  return  for  the^ 
advantages,  the  student  enjoying  them  is  required   to  teaoh  in  sor^''*^ 
school  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  his  graduation. 

WiUiam  and  Mary  College^  at  Williamsburg,  was  established  i 
1693,  and  liberally  endowed  by  William  and  Mary  of  England 
was  in  successful  operation  until  1860,  and  was  regarded,  next  to  thi 
University,  as  the  best  school  in  the  State.     During  the  war,  tb' 
buildings  and  other  college  property  were  destroyed  by  fire.     Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  restore  the  institution  to  its  former  condition, 

Tfie  WaMufjtmi-Lf'e  Univermty^  at  Ijcxington,  was  established  as 
an  academy  before  the  Revolution,  In  1798,  it  was  endowed  by 
Washington,  and  reorganized  as  a  college.  It  resumed  its  ojwratioM 
after  the  close  of  the  war  under  tlie  Presidency  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
assisted  by  an  excellent  faculty,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro«» 
perous  institutions  in  the  State.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Washing- 
ton College.  After  the  death  of  General  Lee,  in  1870,  it  was  given 
its  present  name, 

Hampden- Sidney  College^  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Jtando^ph-- 
3facon  Cblkge,  in  Hanover  county,  and  Emory  and  Henry  CciUecft,  m 
Wastiington  county,  are  the  other  collegiate  institutions  in  the  Stale, 

The  Virginia  ^fditari/  Inatitaf^^  at  Ivexington,  is  entirely  a  State 
institution.  It  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  in  1860,  but  was 
burned  during  the  war.  It  was  reorganized  upon  the  return  of  peace, 
and  is  now  in  a  Bourishing  condition  again.  It  is  an  admirable 
school,  and  furnishes  its  pupils  with  a  thoroughly  pmetical^  scientific, 
and  military  training. 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  of  Virginia  possesses  a  Penitentiary^  at  Richmond,  an 
jLs^um  for  the  Bllnd^  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  mid  Dttmh^  and  an 
^^Iwm  for  Uie  Lisanej  at  Staunton,  and  an  Eastern  Af^jhtm  fm-  the 
Jk%aan€^  at  Williamsburg,    No  returns  of  these  institutions  are  at  hand. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
State  debt  is  large  and  increasing,  and  the  interest  thereon  has  not 
been  paid  as  it  accrued*  This  is  attributed  to  the  increased  expenses 
inoident  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State^  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  by  the  military  authorities,  and  the  partial 
failure  to  collect  the  revenue.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  the 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  by  the  State  was  $47,390,840. 
1*he  State  holds  about  $10,048,267  of  valuable  assets,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  be  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  is 
*>elievetl  that  the  ad  valoretn  system  of  taxation  prescribed  by  the 
C^oiiatitution  will  produce  an  annual  revenue  more  than  sufficient  to 
'^ect  tlie  annual  expenses ;  and  now  that  the  control  of  the  State  is 
'^'icemore  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citisenSj  it  is  very  certain  that  its 
^l>ligations  will  be  faithfully  met,  and  that  its  time-honored  reputation 
^1*  integrity  will  suffer  no  stain, 

GOVERNMENT. 

-After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Virginia  was  kept  under  military 

*^l€  until  the  early  part  of  1870.     In  the  summer  of  1869,  the  people 

^^  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction 

'^^^j  elected  a  State  Government,  and  the  Legislature  thus  chosen, 

**^ting  provisionally,  met  at  Richmond  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

'^pon  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 

^^69,  measures  were  taken  for  the  readmission  of  the  State  into  the 

^nion.     On  the  25th  of  January,  1870,  a  bill,  which  had  passed  both 

*^OnsGa  of  Congress,  received  the  Executive  signature.     This  bill  re- 

^^tnitted  the  State  under  certain  stringent  conditions,  one  of  the  prin- 

^pal  of  which  was  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  State  never  to  alter 

^^  Constitution  so  as  to  deprive  negroes  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  nor 

^  pass  laws  depriving  negroes  of  the  right  to  hold  office,  or  of  their 

^hool  privileges.     On  the  27th  of  January,  General  Canby,  tlie  raili- 
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tary  commander  of  the  department,  transferred   the  government 
the  State  to  the  civil  authorities.     Tlie  Ijegislature  met,  at  the  cal  V 
the  Governor,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1870. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  a^lopted  in  1869 
suffrage  is  secured  to  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
age  of  21  years,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
of  the  county,  city,  or  town,  three  months  next  preceiling  the  ele<*tfooj 
at  which  he  desires  to  cast  his  vote. 

The  Government  consLat^  of  a  Governor,  and  Lientenant-Grovcnior 
I  who  is  ex-oflicio  the  President  of  the  Senate),  elected  by  the  peopk  i 
for  four  years,  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Second   I 
Audit<;»r,  and  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  elected  by  joint  ballot  of    ' 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.     The  Legislature  oonsisteofa 
Senate  of  43  members,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  181  membeis. 
The  two  Houses  are  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia, 

The  higlic.'?t  judicial  body  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
consists  of  five  judge;^,  chosen  for  a  terra  of  12  yeai^.  There  are  16 
Circuit  Courts,  the  judges  of  which  hold  office  for  8  years.  The  Slate 
is  divided  into  82  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  coun^^  judge  is  elected* 
The  courts  of  the  cities  have  their  separate  judges.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  county  and  city  judges  is  3  years.  All  the  judges  of  the  State 
are  chosen  by  a  coueurrent  vote  of  tlie  two  Houses  of  the  Generel  i*^ 
?»embly.  Elections  for  township  and  city  officers  are  held  on  tfa« 
tburth  Thureday  in  May,  and  elections  for  State  officers  and  members 
of  Congress  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November* 

The  State  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  the  cause  of  educttioOi  soi 
measures  are  now  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  scbool 
system. 

Richmond,  in  Henrico  county,  is  the  capital  of  the  State*  f* 
purposes  of  government^  the  State  is  divided  into  09  counties. 

HISTORY. 

Virginia  was  the  first  settled  of  the  English  colonies.  On  the  l^w 
of  May,  1607,  a  party  of  105  settlers,  sent  out  by  the  I^ndoii  C<^f^' 
pany,  to  whom  Jam^  I.  had  given  a  charter  for  South  Virgin**' 
settled  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  founded  the  tow" 
of  Jamestown,  This  colony  was  composed  of  worthlcsc>  adveTitii^''^3 
and  came  in  search  of  gold,  which,  of  course,  was  not  found.    It  ^f^ 
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llimilly  under  the  control  of  Captaiu  Newport,  but  its  real  leader 
i  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
D  of  tliat  jKjriod.     Nothing  but  his  energy  and  firmness  prevented 
colony  from  becoming  a  disastrous  failure.      In  IGOH^  tlie  powers 
pbe  I^ontioD  Company  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  government 
:y  pU\cx?<l  in  itd  hands.     Atlditional  emigrants  wort.*  sent 
^  Ilia,  to  the  number  of  alK)ut  500  i>er8on8,  and  Xxjiii  Dela- 
p  was  appointed  Governor.     The  settlers  were  gi*eatly  harassed 
the*  ^^ivagr's,  and  suffered  much  from  jirivation  and  famine,  and  in 
lU  were  rvduoe<l  to  only  60  souls,  with  scarcely  food  enough  to  last 
■/leo  days.     They  were  reinforced  at  this  juncture  by  the  arrival 
■Bwport,  Gntc'8,  and  Somers,  with  150  men,  who  had  been  wrecked 
^Ibe  Bermndoi^,  on  tlieir  (Missage  from  Engfnnd.     Tliey  exjiected 
HI  the  colony  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  were  so  discouraged 
He  state  of  alTairs  at  Jamestown,  that  they  took  the  i-emnant  of 
Kolonists  on  boards  and  started  down  the  river,  intending  to  sail 
Mewfoundland,  where  thoy  hoped  to  be  able  to  tjike  paj^sage  to 
Baoil  in  some  of  the  fishing  vessels.     Upon  ix'aching  the  mouth 
Be  J  ''loy  wore  met  by  Ijord  Delawure,  the  fiovernor,  who 

Huri'-  Ml  England  with  three  sidps,  with  si^upplies  and  addi- 

Hi  colonists;  and  the  whole  part)'  returned  to  Jamestown. 
Bi^inia  now  grew  raj>idly.  The  settlement  at  Jamestown  was 
Hd  beyond  all  danger  of  failure  ;  the  Indians  were  punished  for 
B  attacks  on  the  early  settlers;  and  additional  villages  were 
Blid.  In  1619,  1200  colonists  were  s*:'nt  ov^er,  incloding  90  re- 
Bible  young  women,  who  were  sold  to  the  planters  n^  wives,  for 
Bpoppds  of  tobacco  (worth  §75),  the  price  of  their  passage  from 
Httld.  One  hundrefJ  felons  were  also  sent  over  from  the  English 
Bia,  by  the  express  order  of  the  king,  and  sokl  to  the  colonists  as 
Bbl  In  the  same  year,  a  Dutch  trading  ship  anchoreil  in  the 
Hiy  and  sold  a  naraber  of  negro  slaves  to  the  planters,  thus  intro- 
Bs  African  slavery  into  the  New  World.  The  colony  continued 
Bivey  and  in  1649,  contained  15,000  white  inhabitants,  and  300 
Bea.  About  30  ships  came  yearly  to  trade,  and  there  were  nearly 
Ho  boPMS,  aittle,  sheep,  gouts,  swine,  and  ass<?s  within  it*i  limits. 
krtckg  the  great  civil  war  in  England,  Virginia  remaine<l  faithful 
Be  king,  and  continueil  to  maintain  lU  loyalty,  in  spite  of  the 
Bicif  the  Parliament  to  win  it  over,  until  lfj52,  when  it  submitted 
B  Ccframissionei>j  of  tljc  Commfinwe:dth  upon  terms  which  were 
Bit  the  colony  could  have  desired.     On  the  restoratioa  of  Charles 
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II.,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  leader  of  the  Stuart  partf  io  the  pro- 
vince, returneil  to  Virginia,  and  was  reelected  Governor.  Cbarl« 
granted  many  unjiwt  privileges  to  his  favorites,  who  oppressed  the 
people  of  Virginia  so  sorely,  being  agisted  in  their  oppressions  by  the 
Governor,  that  a  portion  of  the  |>eople  of  the  colony  took  up  arms  to 
maintain  their  ancient  rights.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Governor, 
who  treated  the  vanquished  party  with  such  cruelty  that  he  was 
severely  rebuked  by  the  king*  This  struggle  is  generally  known  w 
"  Bactjn'a  Rebellion,"  from  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  military  leader  of 
the  so-calletl  rebels. 

Id  1698,  the  town  of  Williamsburg  was  built,  and  named  in  hotjor 
of  William  III.  The  country  around  Jamestown  being  marshv  and 
sickly,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Williamsburg.  The 
origiujil  settlement  at  once  fell  into  decay,  and  at  present  only  a  rained 
church  tower  marks  the  site. 

Virginia  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with  France.  Tbe  vtf 
of  1754  originated  in  the  efforts  of  the  colony  to  break  up  tlie  lioe 
of  military  posts  which  the  French  were  establishing  along  die  Ohio 
River.  This  struggle  first  brought  into  notice  a  young  survcjDTi 
George  Washington,  who  acquired  in  it  a  reputation  and  eJiperieflOe, 
which  made  him  the  foremost  soldier  in  the  Province. 

In  1 764  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  made  an  energetic  ami 
spirital  protest  against  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  English  Crown 
to  t&x  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  The  colony  was  nut 
representeil  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  which  met  in  New  Yori, 
in  Octolver,  1765,  the  L^islature  having  adjourned  before  the  infito- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  was  received ;  but  the  measures  of  th»t  bJj 
were  cordially  endorsed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, i«i 
throughout  the  whole  struggle,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  the 
leading  and  most  influential  members  of  the  colonial  union.  All  tb^ 
lending  measures  of  rcisistanoe  were  originated  by  one  or  tlie  oUwrrf 
these  provinces.  The  Royal  Governor,  Ijord  Dun  more,  endctvo**" 
to  check  the  efforts  of  tlie  people,  and  wns  driven  out  of  the  capiK^ 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  He  ^ 
coeded  in  capturing  the  town  of  Norfolk,  but  was  finally  driven  oitt 
of  it,  after  which  he  Iximbarded  it  from  his  ships.  Duriug  i^ 
summer  of  1776,  he  eontinuetl  to  ravage  the  coast,  but  was  fin^'v 
driven  s<iuth ward.  In  1779,  the  British  General  Matliews  cAptii^ 
and  destroyed  the  town  of  Norfolk,  took  the  villages  of  Portamoati* 
and  GospJrt,  and  destroyed  several  ships  of  war  in  coarse  of  oonsW^ 
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and  burned  or  captured  130  rnerchaDt  vcsseln  in  Uie 
D  1781,  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  captured  and  burned 
of  Richmond,  but  l>eiug  hotly  pressed  by  the  American 
h  forces,  retreated  to  the  lower  James,  and  reembarked  for 
RhtHJe  Island.  A  few  months  later,  CornwalljH  and 
entere*!  esksteru  Virginia,  and  swept  it  with  tire  and  sword, 
"  Tuil  stealing  810,000,000  worth  of  pro|>erty.  These  out- 
janially  avenged  by  the  capture  of  ( "oniwalHs'  army  at 
,  an  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  During  the  war,  Virginia 
her  fidl  share  of  men  and  means  to  the  cause,  besides  con- 
to  it  many  of  \U  great  leader;?.  8hc  gave  to  it,  George 
to'^o^i^  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Patrick  Henry, 
J  Henry  Lee,  and  many  other  gond  and  great  men* 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Virginia  wa?*  the  fn^t  to  propose  a 
«miioa  of  the  States,  and  at  its  close,  perceiving  that  tiie  system 
ri»nim^nt  in  force  was  not  suited  to  tfie  necessities  of  the  crmn try, 
first  to  propose  a  Convention  for  the  purjxjse  of  remedying  its 
This  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  finally 
d  tlie  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whi(*h  waa 
Hilly  ilie  production  of  James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  It  was 
by  Virginia  on  the  25th  of  June,  1788,  after  encountering  a 
opiHjsition  in  the  State  Coovention,  led  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
^^     on. 

L  /in  1784,  ccfle^l  to  the  United  States  its  territory  north- 

tfCthe  Ohio  river,  wliieh  has, since  been  organized  into  the  states 
lio,  Indiana,  Ub'nois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  present 
of  Kentucky  also  formed  a  part  of  the  original  State  of  Virginia, 

erected  into  a  separate  Territory^  in  1789. 
irfog  the  war  of  lS12-lo,  the  sliorc^s  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its 
furies  were  nivag<xl  by  tlie  Britii^h,  and  in  1814,  the  eity  of 
ittidria  was  captured  by  tliem.  During  this  sti'Uggle  Virginia 
gave  A  great  soldier  to  the  country,  in  the  person  of  Winfield 
^  who,  with  Zachary  Taylor,  also  knl  the  American  armies  to 
in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

1  a  serious  insurrection  occurred,  undrr  the  leadership  of 
rner,  among   the  negroes  of  Soytliamptoii  county.      It  was 
xJ  and  the  teadei"^  were  execntesl,  but  not  before  a  number 
itc«  had  been  maasacred. 

'*V  the  state  was  invaded  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  John  Brown 
!» Tents,  the  details  of  which  event  have  already  been  given 
er  chapter. 
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Upon  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  Virginia  m| 
efforts  to  secures  peaceful  solution  of  the  troubles  between  the* 
but  failing  to  accomplish  this,  withdrew  from  the  Union,  aj) 
the  seceded  States.     Richmond  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Q 
federacv,  and  the  Confederate  forces  were  transferred  to 
which  wa,*!  thus  made  the  theatre  of  war.     The  events  of  tliia 
struggle  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  licre.     It  is 
to  say  that  this  State  was  the  scene  of  some  of  tlie  most  i 
events  of  the  war.     Seven  Federal  armies  were  defeated, 
thirty  pitched  battles,  besides  numerous  minor  conflicts,  we 
on  its  soil.     Finally  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  captura 
Union  army,  and  General  Ij-ee,  the  great  military  leader  of  tl 
was  made  a  prisoner  with  all  his  troops. 

Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  17tli  of  April,  1 
on  the  2i}d  of  May,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  ratified  b)|i 
lar  vote  of  90,0(K>.  Tlie  pci^ple  of  the  Western  counties  wert 
to  this  action,  and  being  determined  not  to  be  forced  out  of 
by  the  action  of  Eastern  Virginia,  summoned  a  convention,  yf 
at  Wheeling  in  June,  1861,  and  formed  the  new  State  of  \l 
ginia,  which  now  includes  that  portion  of  the  old  State  lying 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Oliio  river.* 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  State  was  subjected  to  the  p 
reconstruction,  and  until  January  26th,   1870,  was  go 
military  commander. 

Virginia  was  greatly  impoverished  by  the  war.     Her  mad 
were  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  her  agriculture  crippled 
great  degree.     The  State  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  ti 
of  the^e  disasters.     Now  tliat  slavery  ha«  been  abolished, « 
offers  so  many  inducements  to  settlers  from   other  States 
Europe,  and  8udi  great  advantages  to  capitalists,  in  i 
and  mineral  resources,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  j 
more  will  see  her  embarked   in  a  career  of  industry  and 
which  will  far  exceed  anything  in  her  past  career. 


CITIES  AND  TO\A^'S. 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and   towns  are, 
Petersburg,  Alexandria,  Lynchburg,  Portsmouth,  Winoheeti 


h  For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  separation, ««  W*^ 
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Lieesburg,  Danville,  Farmviltc,  Lexington,   Charlotk^s- 
icn^  Liibertyi  Cliristiaosburg,  Stuunton,  and  Wjtbeville, 


BICHMOND. 

ital  and  the  largest  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Henrico 

^,  on   the  northeast  bank  of  the  James  River,  at  the  head  of 

Iter.     It  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Jower  falls  of  the  James,  and  is 

.B4  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  cNjurse  of  the  river,  and  100  miles 

line  south-by-west  from  Wasliington.    Latitude  37°  32'  17" 

gitiide  77°  27'  28"  W. 

iinond  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  Union,  and  its 
m  is  much  admired  for  its  romantic  beauty.  The  city  is  built 
eral  hills,  which  are  se{>arated  from  each  otlier  by  a  picturesque 
through  which  flows  Shockoe  Creek*  The  principal  are 
nod  Church  of  Richmond  hills.  From  any  of  these  elevations 
niScent  prospect  may  be  gained,  embracing  the  beautiful  country 
1  the  city,  and  the  noble  river  winding  among  its  green  hills,  and 
and  dashing  over  the  rocks  which  break  its  current  for  a  dis- 
3  of  several  miles.  Three  fine  bridges  spun  the  stream  at  iuter- 
(  from  100  yards  to  half  a  mile  apart*  Two  are  used  by  rail- 
tering  the  city,  and  connecting  it  with  the  States  south  of  Vir- 
The  other  is  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 
tmond  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  perfect  squares.  The 
are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and,  with  the  exce[>tion 
business  thoroughfares,  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  The  city  is 
generally  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  most  of  the  houses  are 
d  in  yards  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  Tlie  principal 
thoroughfare,  Main  street,  runs  throughout  the  length  of  the 
ilkd  with  the  exception  of  the  uj>pcr  and  lower  portions,  is  one 
best-built  streets  in  the  Union.  Broad  street,  parallel  with 
b  a  noble  thoroughfare,  and  is  occupied  principally  with  retail 
The  general  ap|>earance  of  the  city  is  handsome  and  attractive. 
Ong  streets,  or  those  running  prirallel  with  the  river,  are  named, 
encasing  them  at  right-angles  are  numbered. 
public  buildings  are  handsome.  Tiie  Chpitol  is  the  most  oon- 
1  '  '  <'t  in  the  city.  It  stands  on  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  nitflst 
I  II*  square  of  10  acres.  It  is  an  imposing  building,  ami  is 
with  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns*  It  contains  a  marble  statue 
mh,  by  Houdon,  the  famous  French  sculptrir.  To  the 
Ui'-  Lapitol,  and  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitol  Sfpiare, 


to  Wiahn^tott  bj  the  State  of  Vj 
of  WadbingCoQ,  by  Crawrard,  j 
of  JeSmofij  Mason,  HJenr^,  Marafaalj  hee,  mud  Hoigao,  by 
and  Randolph  RcgeiB.  The  moooineDt  b  of  fine  granite ; 
are  of  brooze.  To  the  fiooth  of  the  Washington  monuiuent  st 
marble  etatue  of  Henry  Claj.  The  Governor's  Mansion,  & 
jashioned  edifioe,  occupies  the  northeast  portion  of  tbe  6c|rM 
CKy  Hall  k  an  elegant  structure  on  Broad  and  Capitol  atrm 
site  the  square.  The  CSistom  House  extends  from  Main  i 
street,  immediately  south  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  an 
of  granite,  and  contains,  Ije^ides  the  customs  offices,  tiit 
and  tbe  United  States  Court-rooms.  During  the  civil  - 
ing  was  occupied  by  the  Executive,  State  and  Treastin' 
of  the  Confederate  Government  T^fi  Confederate  Co* 
the  Capitol, 
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The  public  schools  are  good,  though  few  in  number.  The  city  also 
contains  the  Richmond  ColhgCy  couductecl  by  the  Baptist  cliurcb ;  St, 
Mnctn^H  Collajc,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  ;  and  the  3IctUcai  De- 
parhfU'nt  of  HampdenSififnet/  VoUege^  tlic  last  of  which  occu|)ies  a  fine 
gmnite  buiUling  of  Egyptian  architecture.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  private  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  city,  which  has  always 
Ixjcti  c-elebrated  for  its  schools  of  this  character.  The  Virr/inia  Jlis- 
tarioiii  Sockty  |x>sscsse3  a  fine  library.  The  Sinie  Library  is  in  tl»e 
Capitol.     There  arc  se%aTal  colonxl  schools  in  the  city. 

There  are  over  30  churches  in  Richmond,  some  of  which  are  very 
handHOQie;  St.  John's,  on  Church  Hill,  Is  interesting  from  its  histori- 
cal associations. 

The  Penal  establishments  are  tlie  City  Frkon  and  the  State  Peniten* 
Uary,  The  latter  is  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  is  a 
kirge  edifice  of  brick  with  a  facade  nearly  liiJO  feet  in  length. 

The  Benevolent  establishments  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  city 
Alms-house,  the  BeIlevue*HospitaI,  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  several  societies  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  and  distressed. 

The  Cemeteries  are  Holywood  and  Shockoe  Hill.  The  former  is 
^ery  beautiful.  In  the  latter  are  buried  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  country. 

Richmond  i^^  lighted  with  ga^,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
James  River.  Street  railways  connect  its  principal  points.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  an  efficient  police  force,  and  a  steam  fire  department,  and 
is  j^jverncd  by  a  Mayor  and  Comictl.  It  has  always  been  a  place 
^f  great  political  and  commercial  importance,  and  is  noted  for  the 
*^*>Uiire  and  hospitality  of  its  people.  In  1870,  the  population  was 
^1,038, 

Richmond  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce  and  manufactures. 
^t  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultuml  regions  uf  the 
*^nIon,  and  has  railway  c<jnnection.s  with  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 
I^he  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  afford  water  transportation  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountiiins  anxl  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
&>tiia.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  city  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
**^  water,  and  those  drawing  15  feet  can  lie  within  3  mik^  of  the  city. 
-fliere  is  regular  comnmnicalion  by  steamers  with  Norfolk,  Baltinioro, 
"hiladelphia,  and  New  York.  The  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  Railway 
*^  now  completed  across  the  mountjiinj?,  and  will  soon  be  finished  to 
^^'i  Ohio  River.  The  city  is  one  t>f  the  most  important  tobacco  and 
^ht'at  markets  in  the  Union,  and  is  one  of  the  priiici2)al  seats  of  the 
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mi  :>  liiroMiv  largely  engaged  in  manufacture?,  an  J 
^..iiitt  »MM  fd  the  most  important  man u tact u ring  eei 
^  already  famous  lor  its  flour,  its  mills  bdn^ 
~.c.j  in  the  country.     Cotton  and  woollen  goodf 
ire  prtKluccd   in  considerable  quantities.     The 
i  from  the  JameB  Biver,  which  in  the  coui^e  a 
'^cvtiOfr  100  feet,  thas  furnishing  an  amount  of  power  su 
.«  uvte  ^il  the  mills  of  New  England.     The  water  is  never  t 
Tho  civil  war  struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the  ma:QO 
of  Richmond,  but  the  city  is  slowly  recovering  Its! 
itf.     Five  daily  papers,  and  a  number  of  weeklies  aod  \ 
published  in  the  city. 

was  founded  in  1742;  and  in  1779,  while  stil 
fiunge^  was  made  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  1781, 
and  occupied  by  the  British,  nndei*  the  command  of  B 
The  invaders  burned  some  public  and  some  privata 
llm^ami  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  retreated  towards  the  lower 
In  ITjii*,  the  place  contained  300  bouses,  and  a  bridge  was  buil( 
^  civer  by  Colonel  John  Mayo,  In  1800,  it  contained  5737 
It  was  from  the  first  a  phice  of  great  political  imjKirtaj 
^yafeiug  ^  considerable  influence  over  the  country  south  of  V 
IKI  wiU  fts  over  that  State.  After  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
And  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  April,  1861,  Richmond  wa 
Iba  Oipital  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Southern  Govemiueiit  a 
t^Kt>  in  June,  186L  From  tliat  time  the  city  was  the  chid 
df  the  etTorls  of  the  militiiry  ibrces  of  the  United  States.  It  1 
AttidiHi  with  great  skill  and  determination,  but  was  finally  entfl 
Iht  IUuKhI  States  forces,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1565.  It  was  set 
ty  dvA  Confederate  forces  on  the  night  of  their  departure  from 
aiwof^t  the  entire  business  quarter,  including  the  la 
d6iti\)yed.  Sitice  then,  it  has  been  Rebuilt  on  a  h 
iOhBlftiiiial  sc^le. 

NORFOLK, 

Tlli  aaoond  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Norfolk  counttt 
•H^h  biuik  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  8  mile.«  fmm  T^ 
%\\\ci^  fn>tn  the  ocean,  and  lOH  mllm  h\  wiit^T   nr 
Richmond. 
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The  eity  is  built  priucijjiilly  of  brick  and  stone,  on  a  level  plain, 
<i  L>  somewhat  irregular  iu  iu  plan.  The  streets  are  wide  and  are 
?I1  paved,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  unattractive. 
llT  l^ere  are^  however,  many  fine  stores  and  handsome  dwellings,  and  of 
i&^fc<  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  being  gradually  improved.  The 
C^#y  Hall  and  ifie  (StAtom  Ifoiise  arc  the  principal  bolldings.  The 
i-  t^ji'  contains  14  churches,  a  number  of  excellent  schools,  public  and 
I^^K^ivate,  and  a  hospital.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a 
\MisiyoT  and  Council, 

^Torfolk  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.     It  is 
ily  reached  from  the  sea,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  lie 
alongside  the  wliarves.    The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  the 
works  at  and  near  Fortress  Moiinie,  which  also  command  the  entmnce 
to    Hampton  Roads,     The  Dismal  8\vanip  Canal  connects  the  Elrza- 
l>^trli  River  with  Albemarle  Sound.     A  very  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
ftrxiits,  and  lumber  is  Lrarrieil  on  by  means  of  this  canal,  which  is  navi- 
g«:ible  for  schcM^ners.     A  milway  connects  the  city  with  Petersburg, 
L«yucliburg,  and  the  southwest,  and    regular   lines  of  steamers  and 
5toiitD5hi[>s  ply  between  Norfollc  and  Riclimond,  Baltimore,  Philadcl- 
pUjtt,  New  York,  and  Boston.     The  foreign  trade  of  the  city  is  grow- 
'*ig  rapidly.     Its  coasting  trade  is  very  great.     An  enormous  tmfBo 
•^    market  ganlcn  produce,  fruits,  cgtrs,  etc.,  is  maintained  with  the 
Northern  Chies,  the  vicinity  ol'  Norfolk  being  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  truck  farms.     The  trade  in  oysters  and  fish  is  also  heavy. 

J^nrisnvmiJiy  in  the  same  county,  lit^s  immediately  opposite  Norfolk, 
**i€l  is  scjMiniteil  from  it  by  the  Elizabeth  River.  It  is  the  terminus 
^^  a  railway  to  Wcldou,  N.  C,  and  the  far  South.  Prevtous  to  the 
^^sAf  it  was  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Republic,  and  was  pro- 
^'itJed  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  navy  yards  in  the 
^'orld.  These  works  were  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  the  United 
^tutes  aothorities  njion  the  secession  of  Virginia.  It  is  doubtful 
^'^iiether  they  will  ever  be  rebuilt  upon  as  coraplete  a  scale,  Ferry- 
^^^>ats  connect  the  city  with  Norfolk. 

The  war  greatly  injured  the  prospects  of  both  cities,  but  they  are 
S'^dually  recovering  from  their  losses.  The  foreign  trade  of  Norfolk 
l^^'ooiises  to  increase  rapidly,  while  the  situation  of  the  city  will  always 
•-Iirow  into  its  hands  a  large  coasting  trade. 

li^  1870  the  population  of  Norfolk  was  19,250.     That  of  Ports- 
mouth was  10,492. 

Norfolk  was  laid  out  in  1705,  and  named  from  tlie  county  of  that 
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name  in  Eaglaiid.     In  173{>,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  boroogh;  i« 
1776,  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  and  in  1845  it  was  iuctirporal^^ 
as  a  city.     In  May,  18t>l,  it  was  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Co»^»' 
federaten,  and  in  May,  18()2,  was  captured  by  tlie  Uniteil  States  fbrc^^=Sj 
who  held  it  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

PETERSBURli. 

The  third  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Dinwiddie  county,  on  tl^^e 
south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  10  miles  from  the  junction  ci»f 
that  stream  with  the  James  River  at  City  Point,  and  22  milt's  south  t^^f 
Richmond,  It  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  railwa.^*, 
and  by  railway  with  City  Point,  where  the  large  vessels  trading  wi^i 
the  city  discharge  their  cargoes.  Tlie  city  can  be  reached  by  vessels 
of  ItX)  tons, 

Petersburg  poaBeasee  a  large  trade  in  flour  and  tobacco,  and  is  to  » 
limited  extent  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  fulls  of  the  river,  situat^^Kl 
above  the  town,  furnishing  an  enormous  water-power.  A  canal  ht^^ 
been  cut  around  these  falls,  above  which  small  boats  can  ascend  tl^^ 
river  for  about  100  miles. 

Tlie  city  is  regularly  laid  off,  and  is  well  built.  It  contains  a  nun^- 
ber  of  hundsorae  buildings,  public  and  private ;  several  fine  scb*iolSf 
iueludiu^  a  large  female  college,  about  12  churches,  and  3  newspa|>or 
oHices.  It  includes  the  village  of  Blandford,  in  Prince  George  couitf  y. 
It  in  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Appouu**' 
tox,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  Tlie  city  was  seveit?^!/ 
iujure<l  iiy  t!ie  Iwm bard  meat  to  which  it  was  subjected  during  tH« 
civil  war.     In  1870  the  population  was  18,950. 

Pelernburg  was  fouiuletl  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  17^  ^» 
and  was  named  al\er  Peter  Jones,  the  tirst  settler  on  the  spot.  I** 
1 7 f)*^,  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  Appomattox,  In  April,  178U  * 
llrititth  force  under  General  Phillips,  2300  strong,  lauded  at  Ci  ^' 
Point,  and  advanced  upon  the  city,  defeating  a  small  force  of  niili*  *^ 
iindiT  Huron  Steuben,  \vhieh  sought  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  cnf^ 
iMvtn]  the  town,  to  which  they  did  considerable  damage.  They  ht?  *** 
iVterHburg  for  about  24  hours.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  to\«^^ 
wiw  oivupiod  by  Cornwallis'  army.  In  1784,  the  plaoe  became  a  cii,^' 
\d  the  towns  of  Blandford,  Pocahontas,  and  Ravenscrofts  wcpb  ttnit^^ 
With  It. 

I»»  the  summer  of  1864,  General  Grant  crossetl  the  James  Riv^^ 
'^Hli  Ilia  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Petersburg,  continuing  at  thesaii*^ 
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'tlrne  his  demonstrations  against  Richtnond.     The  siege  was  cc»ntinued 
until  April,  1805,  when  the  Conretiemtes,  after  a  series  of  severe  bat- 
tles, were  comiJclled  to  abandon  their  position  around  both  cities.    The 
ftreat  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  of 
iieral  Lee,  which    practioilly  closed  the  war.     During   the  siege 
F^^tcrsbui^  was  frequently  cannonaded^  and  was  severely  injured. 

ALEXANDRIA, 

T*l:ie  fourth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Alexandria  county,  on  the 
ri^htlxink  of  the  Potomac  River,  7  miles  below  Washington  City, 
w^i  th  which  it  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry  and  a  railway.  The  city  is 
A^lightfully  situated  on  undulating  ground,  and  coramands  a  fine  view 
<*^  the  river  and  of  Washington  City,  It  is  substantially  buik,  and 
possesses  some  handsome  buildings,  but  its  general  apiHjaranee  is  that 
^^  a  quiet  inland  town.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
^ri«l  are  generally  well  paved.  Some  of  them  are  shaded  with  rnag- 
aificent  trees.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  Cameron's  Run, 
^  soiall  stream  close  by,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains  several 
I^vihlic  and  private  s<.'ho<:»ls,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Theological.  Semiiiary 
*i^<l  of  a  Ifigh  Svhyol  oi' the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  There  are 
nlxiut  12  churches,  and  3  newspaper  offices  in  the  city.  It  is  governed 
l>y  a  Mayor  and  Council,     In  1870,  the  population  was  13,570. 

Alexandria  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  commercial'  imjmrtance, 

tt.i%4i  possessed  a  large  foreign  and  domestic  trade.     Some  shipping  is 

St.! ]1  owned  in"  the  port.     The  river  furnishes  unlimited  water  trans- 

t">ortation    to  the  sea,  whicli  is  contiDuctl   to  the   mountains  by  the 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  there   is   railway  communication 

^^ith  all  parts  of  the  country.     Tlie  city  seemed  on  the  point  of  rew)v- 

QTxag  some  share  of  its  former  importance  when  the  civil  war  put  an 

^^d  to  its  hoj)es. 

Alexandria  was  settled  in  1748,  and  was  inoorporatcd  as  a  city  in 
*779,  In  1801  it  was  ceded  with  other  territory  to  the  General 
^vernment,  and  constitute*!  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  until 
^*^44,  when  it  was  restoral  to  the  Stiite  of  Virginia.  In  tlie  spring 
^f  1861  it  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  was  held  by 
"^eni  during  the  war. 

Eight  miles  below  Alexandria,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Potomac, 

■    ^M  within  the  limits  of  Fairfax  county,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  resi- 

r     ^euce  and  the  site  of  the  grave  of  George  Washington.     A  few  years 

pfevious  to  the  civil  war  it  was  purchased  from   the  Washington 
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family  by  a  fund  raised  through  the  efforts  of  Edward  Even 
others,  and  made  the  property  of  the  nation*  During  the  cV 
it  lay  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  each  of  whicTi  gorufM 
respected  it. 

*'  Mount  Vernon,  then  known   as  the  Hunting  Creek 
bequeathed  by  Augustine  Washington,  wlio  dieil  in  1743,  tg 
rence  Washington,  who  received  a  captain's  commission  in  on© 
four  regiments  raised  in  the  colonies,  to  aid  the  mother  eoui 
her  struggle  against  France  and  Spain.     It  was  named  after  M 
Vernon,  under   whom   LawTcnee   Washington   had   servecl,  i 
whom  he  cherished  a  strong  ai!ection.     The  central  part  of  th 
Bion,  which  is  of  wood,  was  erected  by  Lawrence,  and  the  w 
Goorge  W^ashington.      It  contains  many  valuable  Iij 
Among  which  are  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  presented  by  Lai; 
of  Uio  military  and  personal  furniture  of  AVashington,  tfie 
portrait,  etc.     The  tomh  of  Washington,  which  is  now  fast 
dtHsay,  oot^upies  a  more  jiklure-sque  situation  than   the  p 
being  upon  an  elevn  full  view  of  the  river.     The 
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into  which  the  remains  Nvure  removed  iu  1837,  snd  subsequently 
j:»Iaee«l  within  a  marble  sarcophagus,  stands  iu  a  more  retired  situii- 
tion,  a  short  distance  from  the  house.     It  consists  of  a  plain  but  solid 

structure  of  brick,  with  an  iron  gate  at  its  entninoe.     Above  the  arch 

€:>€  this  vault  are  inscribed  the  following  lines: 

'  Witfiin  tliia  enclosure  rest  tbe  remains  of 
Gexeral  George  Washington.' 

**  The  Mount  Vernon  domain,  which  has  remaine<l  since  the  deatli 
cyf  Wasliington  in  the  possession  of  his  d(^(^ndants,  was  purchaset:!  a 
jfew  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  ^200,000,  mised  by  subscription,  under 
t^be  auspices  of  a  society  of  ladies  known  as  tlie  *  Ladies*  Mount  A^er- 
x:ion  Union  Association.'  It  is  therefore,  and  will  continue  to  l)e,  tlie 
property  of  the  nation.  In  this  noble  movement  the  late  Hon.  Ed- 
xvard  Everett  took  a  distinguished  and  active  part." 

LYNCHBURG, 

'The  fiflh  city  of  the  State,  ia  sitiiattMl  in  Campbell  county,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Jajnes  River,  120  miles  west-southwest  of  Rich- 
iT&ond^  and  20  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  built  along  a  steep 
declivity,  which  rises  IVoia  tlie  river  shore,  and  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
triful  and  picturesque  country.  It  is  irregularly  laid  otl^*,  but  contains 
eoveral  handsome  buildings.  It  is  lighted  witli  gas,  and  is  supplied 
^^^kh  water  from  the  river,  which  is  pumped  into  a  reservoir  situated 
^^3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

X-ynchburg  is  one  of  the  ]>nncipal   railway  centres  of  the  State, 

*^^'ng  the  junction  of  roads  leading  directly  from  Norfolk,  Richmond, 

^^^lahiDgton  City,  and  Bristol,   Tennessee.      It   is   connected    with 

^^'<^hmond  by  the  JamE^  River  Canal,     These  roads  and  the  canal 

^v-^  made  it  a  plaoe  of  considerable  trade.     It  is  one  of  the  principal 

*^*^acco  markets  of  the  State,  and  has  also  a  large  grain  trade.    Large 

|Ua,i5tities  of  tobacco  are  manufactured  here.     The  city  is,  to  a  limited 

■^t^nt,  engaged  iu  man ufiict ores,  the  river  affording  extensive  water- 

^*^"^en     Tobacco,  cotton  and  woollen  goo<ls,  and  flour  arc  the  princi- 

,  ^^1  articles. 

The  city  contains  10  churches,  several  public  and  private  schools, 
^^'i  3  newspaper  offices. 

It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     In  1870  the  population 
^ns  6825. 

Lynchburg  was  founiletl  in  1786,  and  namcnl  aflcr  John  Lynch,  one 
^f  the  original  settlers.     In  1805  it  wa.^  incor|Kjrated  as  a  city. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
THE   FIRST   LECISLATIVK    ASSEMBLY   IN   AMERICA 

Ooo  of  the  first  nets  of  Yeardley^  in  Virginia^  was  to  emancipate  the 
aervanta  of  the  eulony,     The  labor  now  being  free,  each  man  enjoying  the  I 
of  his  own  iiuluslry,  and  anxious  to  increase  Ms  store,  there  was  no  fe 
scarcity,  and  no  time  or  opi>ortiinity  for  mutmy  among  the  scattered  and  in 
trious  piantera.     With  the  increasing  strength  and  independence  of  tho 
all  (ear  of  the  savages  had  vanished.     It  is  manifest  that  In  these  altered  di 
stances  a  modification  of  the  despotic  government  ought  to  have  been 
cansc  its  severity  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  wliile  the  power  existed  it 
be  abused,  as  the  colony  seriously  experienced  in  the  case  of  Argall.    Tli«l 
ine»it  I  he  c^:(loDisl8  began  to  lake  an  Interest  in  the  country,  by  the  enjoj 
their  own  labor  and  the  possession  of  property,  it  was  right  that  Uiey  should  I 
some  share  in  that  government,  in  the  prudent  conduct  of  which  they  wetei 
inlerested.     Yeardley  was  aware  of  this,  for,  without  any  anthority  fro© 
which  we  can  trace,  he  called  together  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  | 
members  from  every  lowu^  borough,  or  hundred,  besides  the  Governor  i 
Council,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  near  the  end  of  June,  1019.    In  thia 
seven  corporalioiis  were  represeutexl,  and  four  more  were  laid  off  in  the 
of  the  same  summer. 

In  this  first  North  American  legislature,  wherein  were  ^^ debated  mil 
thought  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  colony,*'  several  acts  were 
were  pronounced  by  the  treasurer  of  the  company  to  be  **  well  and  jf 
carried,*'  but  which  are  unfortunately  lost  to  posterity.  This  waa  t 
yeur  lo  the  colony,  for,  in  addition  to  their  Assembly,  a  college  was 
in  Henrico,  wi^th  a  lilieral  endowment.  King  James  had  exacted  £15»(I0Q 
llie  several  bishops  of  his  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Indian 
and  10,000  acres  of  land  were  now  added  by  the  company ;  and  the  or 
sign  was  extended  to  make  it  a  seminary  of  learning  also  for  the  Engfiih. 
hundred  idle  and  dissrdute  persona,  in  custotly  for  various  misdemeaBoa, 
transported  by  the  authority  nf  the  king  and  against  the  wiriiesof  the< 
to  Yirginia.  They  were  distributed  through  the  colony  ma  aeiTBiila  to  the] 
crs ;  and  the  degradation  of  the  colonial  character,  produced  by 
was  endured  for  tlie  assistance  derived  from  them  in  executing  the 
of  industry,  that  were  daily  extending  themselves.  This  begiDDing  tftt 
the  colonists  a  desire  for  using  more  extensively  other  labor  llua  tJMfri 
opp<>rtunity  for  the  gratification  of  which,  unfortunately,  too 
this  eventful  year,  too,  a  new  article  was  introduced  tmto  ibe  tr«de  «r  t 
pany  with  the  colony,  by  the  good  policy  of  the  IreasoTer,  Six  £dw«rl 
which  produced  a  material  change  in  the  views  and  feefin^  nf  Um 
regurd  to  the  country.  At  the  accession  of  Sir  Edward  to' 
years'  lalkor,  and  an  expenditure  of  £80,000  by  the  compaaj, 
colony  no  more  than  000  persons,  men,  women,  and 
provided  m  passage  for  1261  new  emigrants,  Amoi^ 
y^ang  women*  poor,  but  respectable  and  incorrupt,  to  ftmiaii 
nUta.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  Is  evident — the 
Virginia  only  as  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn  for  the 
aertr  dreamed  of  making  a  permanent  residence  in  a 
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slWft  U>  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  of  domealic  life.    Tliey  Imd  consequently  none 

of  those  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred  lo  bind  tbein  U>  the  coutjiry,  or  ftl- 

Uicti  ibeoi  to  it3  interests,  which  are  so  necessary  lo  muke  a  good  citizen,     Tliis 

neur  commodity  was  trans[K)ried  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  ami  sol  I  in  ilie 

jroong  planters,  and  the  foliowing  year  another  consignment  vvtia  nmde  m  00 

>*oijtig  maids  of  virtuous  education,  young,  htindsome,  and  well  recoinmeiiilfd. 

A.  M'ifc  in  llie  first  lot  sold  generally  for  100  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  as  tlie  vithie 

of  ihe  new  article  became  known  in  the  market,  the  price  rose,  and  a  wife  would 

bri  Dg  150  pounds  of  tobacco.     A  debt  for  u  wife  was  t>l  higljt^r  dignity  than  otlur 

d&Y}te,  and  to  be  paid  firat     As  an  addiliomd  indiic*?ment  to  marriage,  married 

nn'Q  Mrere  generally  preferred  in  Ihp  sckction  of  officers  for  the  cr>lony,     Do- 

'»^vslic  ties  were  formed,  habits  of  llirilt  ensued,  conihrna  were  increased,  and 

Ua^ipiaes*  diffused ;  the  tide  of  emigration  swelled  :  within  three  years  50  pjitetita 

for  land  were  granted,  and  350  >  persona  found  tlieir  way  lo  Virginia. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year  an  event  occurred  which  slamped  Its  im- 
press Qpfm  the  Conslltiilion  of  Virginia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  s<iiilUern  porlinn 
of  America  This  was  the  introduction  of  20  African  slaves  by  a  Dutch  vessel, 
^liich  availed  itself  of  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which  had  be<n  released  from 
^e  shackles  of  the  company's  monopuly  in  the  early  part  tif  this  year,  lo  rivet 
^l»e  bondd  of  slavery  upon  a  ^wrtion  of  Iheir  fellow  creatures  and  thctr  descend- 
•tnls.  The  indented  and  covenanted  servants  which  had  been  long  known  in 
*  irginia,  and  whose  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  slavery,  was  a  small 
*^^il  and  easily  removed,  because  they  were  of  the  same  color  and  country  with 
*^*^»r  masters;  when  they  were  emancipated,  they  leaped  at  once  from  tliejr 
BU:»ckleA  til  the  full  dignity  of  freedom.  No  one  scorned  to  associate  with  them, 
*»'!  no  one  spumed  their  alliance  ;  if  honorable  and  worthy  in  c*ther  respects, 
tliey  were  equal  to  their  masters,  and  might  even  rise  to  distinction.  But  not  so 
^-Me  poor  African.  Nature  ha^  fixed  uixm  him  a  statnp  which  cannot  be  erased 
^^  foi^ttcn,  eyen  when  his  fetters  have  crumbled  to  the  dust, 

TREATY    BKTWKEN    VIRGINIA    AND    ENGLAND. 

^n  1650,  the  Government  of  the  Common  wealth  of  England  sent  a  powerful 

^^t  to  reduce  the  Colony  of  Virginia  to  sohmission,  as  thjit  colony  had  uuiil  tlien 

'^'"^ised  to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  that  of  King  Charles     The  fleet  cast 

^'^^^•lor  before  Jamestown,  in  the  month  of  J«ne,  1650.     The  cohmists  made  a 

*''''tni<iiibie  show  of  resistance,  which  so  impressed  the  Cnimwellian  nfticers  that 

^y  consented  to  receive  the  sarrender  of  (he  cvilony  npon  the  folluwing  terms, 

?r^'*^H  were  highly  honorable  to  Virginia.     The  reader  will  nf>lice  that  the  j>oor 

*'*^  colony  is  recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  as  its  ''equal/* 

*he  articles  of  surrender  ore  concluded  between  tlie  f'ommissioners  of  tlie 

*^^fn<mwealth,  and  the  Council  of  Slate  and  Grand -Assembly  of  Virginia,  as 

Mtiji]  frenting  with  equal.     It  secures — 

^«t-  That  tliis  should  be  considered  a  voluntary  act,  not  forced  or  constrained 
^  ^  C4»nqueBt  upon  the  country ;  and  that  the  coloni&ta  shouhl  have  and  enjoy 
^<^>  freedoms  and  privileges  as  belong  to  the  frerbr^m  people  of  England, 

**^dly.  That  the  Grand  Assembly,  as  formerly,  slmuld  convene  and  transact  the 
^ff'xliTs  of  Virginia,  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  Government  of  the  Common. 
^^llU  or  laws  of  Endand. 

^ly.  That  there  should  be  ft  full  and  total  remission  of  all  acts,  words,  or  writ- 
*^g»  against  the  Parliament. 
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ithly.  That  Yirginla  shoald  have  her  ancient  bounds  and  Hmlta,  granted  Vf( 
charters  of  the  former  kings^  and  that  a  new  charter  was  to  be  fooipiil 
Parliament   to   that  ejfeet,  against  such  as  had   trespassed  upon  their 
rights.      [This  clause  would  seem   to   be   aimed  al  Home  of  the 
colonica,  ] 

Qthlj.   That  all  patents  of  land  under  the  seal  of  the  cx>lcmx,  graftied 
GoTernor,  should  remain  in  full  force. 

6thly.  That  the  privilege  of  titHy  acres  of  land  for  every  perscm  cnuj 
the  colony,  should  remain  in  full  force. 

7ihly,   Tliat  lUe  people  of  Virginia  have  free  trade,  as  the  people  of 
enjoy,  with  all  places  and  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  CominODi 
and  that  Virginia  should  enjoy  equal  privileges,  in  every  respect,  withuiji 
colony  in  America. 

8thly.  That  Virginia  should  be  free  A-om  all  taxes,  customs,  and  impo 
whatsoever ;  and  that  none  should  be  impos<*d  upon  them  without  the  cons 
their  Grand  Assembly ;  and  no  forts  or  castles  be  erected,  or  garrison 
without  their  consent, 

Othly.  That  no  charge  should  be  required  from  the  country  on  aooooat 
expense  incurred  in  the  present  fleet. 

lOtbly.  That  this  agreement  should  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  to  It,  should  have  a  year's  time  to  remove 
and  effects  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  meautlmo  enjoy  equal  justice. 

The  remaining  articles  were  of  less  importance,  Tiiis  was  followed 
supplemental  treaty,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and 
soldiers  as  had  served  agaimt  the  Commonwe&ltk  lu  England— allowmg 
the  most  favorable  terms* 


ANECDOTES    OF    PATRICK    HENRY. 

The  wants  of  a  large  family  compelled  his  fother  to  And  employment  tori 
sons.     At  the  age  of  15,  Palnck  was  put,  bebitid  the  counter  of  a  coantrj 
chant,  and  the  year  following  entered  into  busincse  with  his  elder  brottisr, 
liam,  with  whom  was  to  devolve  its  chief  management ;  but  audi  were  hil 
habits,  that  he  left  the  burdeu  of  the  concern  to  Patrick,  who  managed  w 
The  drudgery  of  business  became  intolerable  to  him,  and  then,  too,  *'U« 
not  find  it  in  his  heart''  to  disappoint  any  one  who  came  for  credU ;  and  1m 
very  cai^ily  satisfied  with  apologies  for  imn-paymeuL     He  sought  relief  itm] 
cares  by  having  n'course  to  the  violin,  flute,  and  reading.     An  opportanhy  ' 
presented  of  pursuing  \m  favorite  study  of  the  human  character,  and  the  clM» 
ter  of  every  customer  underwent  this  scrutiny. 

One  year  put  an  end  to  the  mercantile  concern,  and  the  two  or  three  follrtwi»l 
Paldck  was  engaged  In  settling  up  its  affairs.  At  18  years  of  age  he  maflW 
Miss  Bhelton,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer  of  respectability,  *j)d  w»* 
mrnced  cultivating  a  small  farm  ;  but  his  avRrsion  to  systematic  hilwr,  lailinifll 
of  skill,  compelled  him  to  abandon  it  at  the  end  n(  two  years.  Selling  off  r1!  ^ 
li^'  i<ms  al  a  sacrifice,  he  again  embarked  in  the  Im/aidous  bu»iiJ'**^^ 

His  old  business  habits  still  continued,  and  not  nufre^^u'iUU  b* 
up  his  store  to  indulge  in  the  favorite  sports  of  his  youtl*.  His  rtiwUn^  f»«« 
more  serinus  character  ;  history,  ancient  and  modern,  he  became  a  pnAaf^ 
'Iilv7>  iitjwever,  was  his  favorite;  and  having  procured  a  copy,  he  reiiit 
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ihmn^h  at  Icaat  once  a  year  iu  the  ettrly  part  of  liiw  life,     lit  »  few  y<^ar9  his  sec* 
odU  mtrcantilc  experimenl  left  him  a  bankrupt,  and  withmit  any  IViL'ndg  tmaUled 
to  Ji*si8t  liim  rurlher.    AH  oUier  meaus  failingr  ''f  determint^d  to  try  I  lie  law,     flis 
tinfartiniAie  Imbila,  unsuilable  to  so  lalxinous  a  professmn,  and  liis  pecuniary 
flituAtlon  UttfiUing  him  for  an  extensive  cemrae  of  readinfr,  led  every  »mc  to  sup- 
pose? tbat  he  would  oot  Bticceed.     With  only  six  weeks'  study,  he  oblnmed  ti  lU 
oen8<»  to  practise,  he  being  then  24  years  of  age.     He  was  then  not  only  unable 
to  draw  a  declsratioD  or  a  ple&,  \)n%  incapable,  it  is  said,  nf  the  ronsl  common  and 
nmple  busiuej»  of  hia  profession.     It  was  not  unli!  bis  27tb  year  that  an  oppor- 
iutiity  occurred  for  a  irial  of  his  strength  at  the  bar.     In  the  meantime  the  wants 
and  distresses  of  bis  fnmily  were  extreme.     Tbey  lived  moslly  with  his  father- 
in-lavr,  Mr.  ShcUon,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Htinover  Courthouse.     Whenever 
Mr.  Shellon  was  from  home,  Henry  took  his  place  in  the  tavern,  which  is  the 
ideatical  public  house  now  standing  at  ilanovrr  Courthouse.     The  octra-Vion  on 
wWch  his  genins  first  broke  forth,  was  the  controversy  between  tlie  clergy  and 
the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  Stsle,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
former.    The  cause  was  popularly  known  as  the  Par%mi§'  eavM,     A  decision  of 
the  court  on  a  demurrer,  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  had  left  ntitbing  un- 
determined but  the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.     Soon 
•ftcr  the  openiDg  of  the  court,  the  cause  was  called.     The  scene  which  ensued  is 
lUuB  vlndly  described  by  Wirt : 

**The  army  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  most  fearful      On  the  bench  sat 
'tiore  than  20  cleri^ymen,  the  most  learned  men  in  the  colnny^  and  the  most  ca- 
pable, as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before  whom  it  was  possible  for  him  to  bavo 
^0»Ac  hh  d^but.    The  courlhouse  was  crowded  with  an  overwbelmtni^  multitude, 
•*d  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding  room  to 
puttr,  were  endeavoring  to  liBien  without,  in  the  deepest  attention,     But  there 
***  something  still  more  awfully  disconcerting  than  all  this  ;  for  in  the  chair  of 
*^'^  preaiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  bis  own  fnth(T.     Mr.  Lyons 
'^IH'ncd  the  cause  very  briefly :  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothing  more  than 
***plaln  to  the  jury,  that  the  decision  upon  the  demurrer  had  put  the  Act  of  1750 
**Oli rely  out  of  the  way,  and  lett  the  law  of  1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their 
***«na^;  he  then  concluded  with  a  higbly-wrougbt  enlngium  on  the  Iwnevnlence 
^'^ tlift  clergy.    And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.    No 
^***  had  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe     He  rose  very  awk- 
^»^<fly,  and  faltered  much  in  hia  exordium.     Tlie  people  hung  their  heads  at  «o 
'''^rfofnisjng  a  commencement;  the  clergy  were  observed  to  cxclmuge  sly  looks 
^ithrach  other ;  an<l  his  father  is  describtd  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion 
'^m  his  neai.     But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave  pluce  to 
"^'^bfn  nf  a  very  different  character.     For  now  were  those  wouderlul  faculties 
**'  ^"1  'I  he  ptisseased  for  the  first  time  developed  ;  and  now  wa?^  first  witnessed  that 
^"  vsffhoQs  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  Ibe  fire 
^^  III*  own  eloquence  never  failed  to  work  in  him.    For,  as  his  mind  rolled  along, 
****!  l»egan  to  glow  from  its  own  action,  all  the  Axuvia  of  the  clown  seemed  to 
•**<sJ  themselves  spontaneously.     His  tttlitu<le  by  degrees  became  erect  and  lofty, 
^*if  spirit  of  hia  gcnias  awakened  all  his  features.     Hia  countenance  shone  with 
' ''-ness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.     There  was  a 
'ifiwig  in  bis  cyci  which  seemed  to  rivet  the  spectalor.     His  actinn  became 
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^^:i:(i»il,  bold,  and  comman<linj^  ;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  esped- 
^^J  iu  hia  omphasis,  tljere  was  o  peculiar  eharm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  on©  who 
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losed  sre  the  rtsolutions  of  the  Yirginin  Assemblf,  In  1765,  concerning 
ip  AcL  Let  lay  executors  opi^n  this  paper."  On  the  back  of  the  paper 
Bg  the  wftoluUons  whj*  tho  following  eudorst'inent :  *'  The  within  passed 
^se  of  ilurgessps  in  May,  ITOfj.  They  formud  the  first  oppuskion  to  the 
kct»  Mid  Iho  scJieuie  of  taxing  Americo  by  the  British  Pftrlijiment.  All 
Hies.  t*iiher  through  fear,  or  the  waQt  of  opportunity  to  fomi  an  oppoai- 
froin  iuduence  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  reniaiued  silonl.  I  had  been 
Irst  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few  days  l>etbrD,  was  young,  inexperienced, 
llntcd  with  the  forms  of  the  house  and  the  members  who  composed  it. 
p  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and  the  comini'ncemeni  of  l!ie 
land,  ajid  that  no  person  was  likel}^  to  step  forth,  I  determined  to  venture; 
ine,  tmiUded  and  unasaisted,  on  the  blanli  leaf  of  an  old  law^bfjok,  wrote 
lin«  U|>«>n  offering  them  to  the  house,  viol  nt  delmtes  ensued.  Many 
"Were  uttered,  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the  parties  for  subniisslim. 
long  and  warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small  mfijorityi 
I  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm  siiread  throughout  America  with  aslonish- 
Dttuess,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed.  Tbe  great  point  of 
ic«  to  British  taxation  was  anivrrHally  established  in  the  colonics.  This 
I  OD  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries,  and  ^^ave  indc- 
ice  lo  ours.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  n  curse,  will  depend 
tie  Uftc  our  people  make  of  the  blossingfl  wiiich  a  gracious  God  hath  be- 
foa  Oft.  If  tliey  are  wise,  they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If  ikcy  are  of  a 
y  chmimcter,  they  will  be  miscniljle.  Rijjhteousness  alone  can  exalt  them 
tioa.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  ren^ember  this ;  and,  in  thy  sphere,  prac- 
lue  thyself,  and  encourage  it  in  others.  P.  Ubi^uy,*' 

IS  in  the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned  debate  tlM  he  exclaimed,  In  tones 
|der,  **  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George 
fiii_»*(MTj.ei^Qjj  jTi  pried  the  speaker — **  Treason  I  treaBon  I"  echoed  from 
tart  of  the  house,  Henry  fjultered  not  for  a  moment ;  taking  a  loftier  atli- 
|td  fixing  on  the  speaker  an  eye  of  tire,  he  ftnished  his  sentence  with  the 
I  emphasis) — *^fnay  profit  by  their  example.  If  thi»  be  treason,  make  the 
r  it."  Hencefrtrth  Mr  Henry  was  the  idol  of  the  pt^ople  of  Virginia,  and 
luence  m  one  of  the  great  champions  of  lilierty  extended  thmughout 
Eai^     In  1769,  he  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  of  the  general  court.     Without 

» learning  which  study  alone  can  supply,  he  was  deficient  as  a  mere 
tot  before  a  jury,  in  criminal  cases  particularly,  his  genius  displayed 
BOtt  brilliantly.     His  deep  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  bis 
of  reading  in  the  flitting  expreesions  of  the  connlenancc  what  was  passing 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  has  rarely  been  ixjsaessed  by  any  one  in  so  great  a 
L    In  1707  or  1768,  Mr.  Henry  removed  back  to  Hanover,  and  continued  a 
prof  the  House  of  Burgesses  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  nctin;;  upon 
■Opoportiuit  committees,  and  infusing  a  spirit  cif  bold  opposition  in  its 
^1^  Ihc  pretcnsiona  of  Britain.     Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Colonial 
PH( 'Which  assembled  8ept.  4,  1774,  at  Philadelphia. 
L  Lord  Ptmmore's  seizing  tlie  gunpowder  at  Williamsburg,  in  the  night 
e  battle  of  Lexington,  Henry  summoned  volunteers  to  meet  him  ;  and, 
Qgdown  towards  the  capitol,  compelled  the  agent  of  Dunmorc  to  give  a 
■  compensation  for  It,    This  was  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia. 
btoaial  Convention  of  1775  elected  him  the  colonel  of  the  first  regiment, 
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r,  ma  Ibe  flUte  of  Itii 
CnliL  1794  be  regnlv^T 
tat  Wm  m  fatenliTe 
of  Vtrgtnii,  wlndi  ao  tUy  < 
railed  States.    He  umplof^  Wlt\ 
tolf  cSnqwaet.  d^  after  dkj»  la  npf  owrinn  to  Ike  proposed  Ocmayt 
koatjibf  K»  it  piQcattkd  rlJiij^y  teoa  am  a|»pHfciMliin  th&t  the  Fedri 
»c»l  fiMU  i«»Ilo>ir  Ike  aDvoci^tf  of  die  SHIm;  and  that  tiltim&teljr 
of  Ibe  people  wovld  lie  ilotroycii^  or  cniicii^  bj  aa  oTergroixm  ajid  poi 
of  poiMiGal  pamfw.    Tbc  CoMtitwIioa  having  bee  a  adc 
Weabiiiglfltt  tiecled   President,   his 
Tba  Napier  ■€  amwiidatfnta  eonsiderahly  m 
i;  bat,  BCTCftbcicaa^  it  k  belietred  thai  bia  aoqtiiescence  retailed  I 
nnoa  Itie  oo«iai4efiitioii  oC  »  cittxea^a  daij^  auMetux  in  ibc  Chief 
a  bopef  i>l  reliance  on  Cbe  iriadam  and  vtrtoa  of  the  people,  reiiher  than  i 
iBAlf:riA]  cbaofc  In  bis  opfnkNiA.^* 

In  1704,  Mr-  F!«jry  retired  from  Ibc  bAr.  In  1706,  U»e  i>ost  of  gon 
onoc  morr  Iro  l«^r#-«l  fo  him,  ami  refQi*?d.  In  1798,  tlie  stnmg  and  anianUdl 
luUotiA  of  the  Vifginb  Assetnbijr,  in  opposition  to  the  alien  and  ceditioa 
which  laws  he  was  In  I'ATor  of,  **  conjured  up  the  insist  fVighlful  vUioai  afj 
war,  disunion,  hlood,  nud  anarchy  ;  and  under  the  impulse  uf  the^ 
to  muke  wlmt  A«  consitlcred  a  virtuous  effort  for  liis  country,  he 
self  \f\  Charl'itt*^  county  a%  a  can<lulate  for  the  House  of  Dekgatoa*  at  th« 
clccUou  of  ITUy/*  allUoui^h  he  liad  retired  to  private  life  three  year*  pTtTl< 
Ills  9pc!<rcli  on  tliis  nccaKJon,  l»efore  the  polls  were  opened,  was  Ihelitfl 
his  clucpiPucc  *'Th(5  power  of  tlie  noon  day  sun  w<is  gone;  hut  ill 
gplemlors  were  not  \v%s,  branlitul  and  touching."  3Ir.  Henry  was  elected 
usual  couimandinjf  majority,  and  the  most  formidable  prejairations  were 
oppose  him  in  tlie  Aawemlily.  But  **  the  disease  which  had  been  prcyinf 
him  J'or  two  year*  wow  hastened  lo  its  crisis ;  and  on  the  6lb  of  June,  I' 
frirnd  of  libeHy  uud  nnui  wiis  no  more." 

By  hh  flrnl  wife  lie  lunl  iiljc  children,  and  by  his  Inst,  six  sons  and  Ihftti 
!»«.     He  left  llicm  a  iarj;e  landed  property.     He  was  temperate  nndfffl^ 
aia  habits  of  livinjj:,  and  Rcldom  drunk  anyt1»ing  bnt  writer.       lie 
*»l  til  1itt:;blt  tpare,  and  lawbonod,  and  with  a  slight  sloop  In  i 

\ioti  deirk  andwdlow;  his  countenance  jrrave.  tlmnghtftll.  »wl 
iv  nifirked  with  the  lines  of  profound  rcflrciioii.  wtocb' 
ittd  the  hubilual  knitting  and  contracting  of  Ids 
n  of  sev<TUy,     *•  He  was  gilted  with  a  strong 
•resolve  countenance,  and  he  acquired  particular 
'■-'  could  be  vehement,  insiiinating,  huni' ■  i 

with  the  utmost  elTcGt.     He  was  a  n.i 
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bi^Ue&t  order,  combining  imagination,  acuteaeas,  dexterity,  and  iogenuiiy^  with 

the  most  forcible  action,  antl  extraordinary  powers  of  tftce  and  utterance,     Ab  a 

stAtesnmn,  his  principal  merits  were  sagacity  and  boldness.     Ills  name  is  hn\- 

li&nily  and  lastingly  connected  witli  the  liistory  of  his  country 'b  emttucipalioa," 

**Iii  private  life,  Mr.  Henry  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  brilliant  in  his  public 

<:3arecr.    fie  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  his  illustrious  life  was  greatly  orna* 

mented  by  the  religion  which  he  professed.     In  his  will  he  letX  the  following 

l«»tinmny  respecting  Hie  Christian  religion :  '  1  have  now  disposed  of  all  my 

property  to  my  family.     There  is  one  thing  more  I  wisli  I  could  give  them,  and 

llial  is  the  Chriatiati  religion.    If  they  have  that,  and  1  had  not  given  one  shilliug, 

lliey  would  b©  rich;  and  if  they  have  not  that,  and  I  had  given  them  the  whole 

^<>rld^  they  woald  be  poor,^ ' 

SPEECJi  OF  LOGAN,  A  MINGO  CHIEF. 

I  Tills  celebrated  chief  waa  distinguished  for  magnjinimity  in  war,  and  greatness 
^  soul  in  peace.  He  was  always  acknf)wlcdged  the  friend  of  the  while  people, 
wtvtii  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother  and  otliers  of  his  family  were  murdered  by 
tUi*  whites,  This  drew  on  a  bloody  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  Indians  were 
obliged  lo  sue  for  peace.  The  following  speech  was  delivered  at  a  treaty  held  by 
Governtir  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  with  the  Minpoes,  Shawanese,  and  Delawares. 
I^'gan,  though  desirous  of  peace,  remained  in  his  cabin  in  silence,  till  a  mcssen- 
S^r  Was  sent  to  him,  to  know  whether  he  would  accede  to  the  proposals.  Logan^ 
^itT  shedding  many  tears  for  the  loss  of  his  friends,  answered  as  follows  :  ] 

*' I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  If  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry, 

^^  Ue  gave  him  not  meat :  if  ever  lie  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 

*ot    During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in 

"J*  Cibin,  an  advocate  for  peace.     Such  was  my  love  for  ihe  whites,  that  my 

^^iintrymen  jjointtd  as  Ihey  passed,  and  said,  *  Logau  is  the  friend  of  white  men,' 

*  had  even  Ihouglit  to  have  lived  with  yon,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man, 

^'^loncl  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the 

''^^UtioDs  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  chihlren.     There  runs  not 

*  ^fop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.     This  called  on  me  for 

"^^'eiige.     I  have  Bought  it:     I  have  killed  many:     I  have  fully  glutted  my 

^^'•geaiice.     For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  :  but  do  not  harbor 

*  ^hotight  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.     Logan  never  felt  fear.     He  will  not  turn 

^^  iiU  heel  to  save  his  life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?— Not  one." 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  WIDOW  CUSTIS. 

It  was  in  1758  that  Washington,  attired  in  a  military  niidreas,  and  attended  by 

"^^tiy  servant,  tall  and  milUaira  as  kia  chief,  crossed  the  ferry  ctdled  Williama'a, 

*^^^t  iiie  Paraunkey,  a  branch  of  York  River.    <Hi  tlie  boat  touching  the  southern 

^^^  Xew  Kent  side,  the  soldier's  progress  was  arrested  by  one  of  tlnose  personages 

^bo  give  the  bean  ideal  of  the  ViLrgiuia  geutleman  of  the  old  reghne,  the  very 

^^^I  of  kjxkdnesfl  and  hospitality.     It  was  in  vain  the  soldier  urged  his  business  at 

^  iUiomsburg,  important  conmiunications  to  the  Governor,  etc.     Mr.  Chamber- 

*Jne,  on  whose  domain  the  militaire  had  just  landed^  would  hear  of  no  excuse. 

^<Jloiicl  Washington  was  a  name  and  character  so  dear  lo  all  Virginians,  that  his 

^^»«ing  by  one  of  the  castles  of  Virginia,  without  calling  and  partaking  of  the 

**^pUaliUe8  of  the  host,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.     The  colonel,  however, 


at  the  gile,  wi 
id  prodainnQg  that  Mj 
witlioiit  much 
hamm  tor  «br  mgkL     The  »ud 
the  p— wwif  Kldier  pressed  with  !iii 
on  hit  wmj  to  the  Mat  of  goremmerit,  v) 
he  leUaiCjrf  hb  step*,  and«  at  the 
look  piaee,  widi  ficepumKioBi  for  marriBge. 
Awl  OMih  halh  Am  fefo|gn|riier  heard  of  1h«l  UBrriage^  from  the  gnj- 
4mnt^Um  w\tn  viltH  at  the  board  where  k>T«  made  the  feast  and  WMhini 
•••  n^ti.     And  nrf^  aivl  blg|i  was  the  lerelry  al  that  palmy  period  of  Mt 
^iUI  airai  hif  many  were  gathered  to  that  mamage,  of  the  good,  the  gttill 
iflH*  r  iMi  Ui#y,  with  joyoan  acclaomtioxia,  hailed  id  Virginia's  joathful 
iriij  |irrm|KrroMf  brldt'^oom. 
'  "•  rcinifmlMT  when  Colonel  Washington  came  a  courtinf' 


sv-ml. 


'    aald   tUe  biographer  to    old   Culiy,  in  hla  hi 

»  I  di>,'*  rrplip<l  the  ancient  family  servant,  who  had  li 

'*vri*ttt  iUnt'n,  Bir,  great  times— shall  never  see  the  lilfil 

*ompllilng  like  a  man,  a  proper  man— her, 

never  tiie  like  of  him,  thongh  I  have  seen  nway  bi 

't  t  and  then  he  sat  on  a  horse  and  rode  withfoebl 

H.  oiii'  elue.     Many  of  the  grandest  gentlemen.  \t  tk»| 

t'ddUij;;  hwt  none  looked  like  the  man  himaelf** 

Ik  I'll  the  iinprcfision  which  the  person  and  the 

upon  Mic  "rude,  untutored  mind"  of  tbia  poo 

.u\rtcr«  ofa  ct?nlury  had  not  sufficed  to  efiice  li 


Tb©  precise  date  of  the  marriage  the  biographer  has  been  unable  to  discover, 
baviDgin  Tain  searched  among  the  recnrda  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
^ew  Kent,  ot  which  the  Rev.  Mr,  Munsoii,  n  Cambridge  scholar,  was  the  rector, 
«.od  performed  the  ceremony,  it  is  believed,  abiiut  175«.  A  short  time  after  their 
naarriage.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Washingloo  removed  to  Mount  Veruoo,  an  the  Po- 
wermac, and  permanently  settled  there. 

"This  union,"  says  Sparks,  '*  was  in  every  respect  felicitous.  It  continued 
towXy  years.  To  h^r  intimate  acquaintances  and  to  the  nation,  the  cliamcter  of 
BAjts.  Washington  was  ever  a  theme  of  praise.  Alfabie  and  coiirteoiiB,  exemplary 
ii:^  her  deportment,  remarkable  for  her  deeds  of  cbarity  and  pkty,  unosleutalious, 
a^id  without  vanity,  she  adorned  by  her  domestic  viHties  the  sphere  of  private 
life,  amd  filled  with  dignity  every  station  in  which  she  was  placed." 

Previous  to  liis  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Custis,  Washington  had  been  pleased 
•wlih  other  ladies.     The  author  ahove  quoted  on  this  point  says,  that  in  1750, 
**  labile  in  New*  York,  he  was  lodged  and  kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Beverley  Robinson^  between  whom  and  liimsclf  an  intimacy  of  friendship  sub* 
sisted,  which,  indeed,  continued  without  change,  till  severed  by  their  opposite 
rcirtnnea  twenty  years  afterwards  in  the   Revolution.     It  happened   that   Miss 
Mmry  Philips,  a  sister  of  3Irs,  Robinson^  and  a  young  lady  of  rare  accomplish' 
mentft,  was  an  inmate  of  the  family.     The  charms  of  this  lady  made  a  deep  im- 
pression npon  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  cttloni'i     lie  went  to  Boston,  returned, 
ami  wag  again  welcomed  to  the  hospilalily  of  Mr.  Robinsrm.     lie  lingered  there 
Ull  duty  called  him  away  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  intrust  his  secret  to  a  conflden* 
*i»l  friend,  whose  letters  kept  him  informed  of  every  important  event.     In  a 
few  months,  intelligence  came,  that  a  rival  was  in  the  field,  and  that  the  conse* 
quences  could  not  be  answered  for,  if  he  delayed  to  renew  his  visits  to  New  York. 
'^liHhcT  time,  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  or  the  scenes  of  war  had  moderated  his  ad. 
miration,  or  whether  he  despaired  of  success,  is  not  known.     He  never  saw  the 
^•dy  again  till  she  was  married  to  that  same  rival,  Captain  Slorris,  his  former 
•■•odatc  in  arms,  and  one  of  Braddock's  alds-de-camp. 

*'Ile  Imd  before  felt  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion.  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
^**  fimitten  by  the  graces  of  a  fair  one,  whom  he  called  a  'lowland  beauty,*  and 
Whose  praises  he  recorded  in  glowing  strains,  while  wandering  with  his  surveyor's 
^ojpasi  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  On  that  occasion  he  wrote  despond- 
^8  letters  to  a  friend,  and  indited  plaintive  verses,  but  never  venhired  to  reveal 
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emotions  to  the  lady  who  was  unconsciously  the  cause  of  hia  pains." 


THE    DEATH    OF    WASHINGTON. 

™obia»  Lear,  a  gentleman  of  fine  education,  who  was  Washington's  Secretary 

*"  ^  long  time,  gave  a  simple  but  grapliic  account  of  the  scenes  at  ihe  time  of  the 

^*lh  of  Washington.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nialudy  was  violent  in- 

*»nnmtion  of  the  throat.     On  Ihe  first  attark,  Washington  paid  no  allentiou  to 

^  ftnd  on  being  advised  to  takr^  some  simple  remi'dy  for  hoarseness,  he  said, 

^o,  yon  know  I  never  take  anything  for  a  cold.     Let  it  go  tin  it  came,"     That 

^**  on  Friday  evening,  the  1.1th  of  December,  170fl.     Between  2  and  3  o'clock 

^*  licit  moniing,  he  awoke  Mrs.  Wiishiu;Tic>,j,  and,  with  greut  difHcully  of  utter- 

^'^Ce,  loid  her  he  was  very  unwell,  and  had  had  an  ague.     He  would  not  permit 

^*'Ui  rise  to  procure  a  remedy,  leat  she  shrjuld  take  cold  ;  but  at  daylight,  when 

***<  icrvant  came  to  make  the  fire  in  the  room,  she  was  sent  to  call   Mr.  Lear. 
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:mm  Wmi  timtblag  with  ^reat  difficulty,  md  one  of  iLe  01 
him,  while  a  &ervatit  was  dispntched  for  Docti>T 
no  n-lief.     Dr,  Cmik  arrived  nbout  S  o'clock,  lad 
MM  for*    But  nil  their  remedies  were  applied  in  vajq, 
is  tioieEice:,  and  at  4  o'clock  In  t  lie  ^Tteniooa  the  Gene  ml  vb 
t^ni  I  •«  fOMIg-     My  breath  cannot  Itist  long.     1  heUeted  from 
ttift  1^0 «ilMni«r  would  prove  fatal/'     Bt^tweea  5  and  6  o'clock.  Dr.  Ci 
4ii|»%«it  aaduiud  Ibe  sufferer  If  he  ci>uld  sit  up.     Be  held  out  hk 
%.«»mi«9it  ip.     He  LheD  aud  to  the  sereml  phy&ickiiB  pre^Dt,  '^  Ifeet 
^^ktt( ;  1  lli&iik  yuu  for  your  atteutious ;  but  I  pray  you  to  tnke  so 
j«i«^iaft  tiMi.**    II«  lay  down  again,  and  ail  retired  except  Dr.  Cmik. 
AHMd  ill  tlw  «Wtt*  «itiiiktii*n,  tinea^y  and  rcBllesSj  but  williout  compkimBij 
•I  40^  Mkins  what  hour  tl  was. 

tlL<»'«liic^  the  physicians  came  into  the  room  and  applied  hVi$ien\ 
9i^  brail  to  his  legs  and  leeU  alter  which  they  went  out,  except  DrJ 
Cla&li*  wUhi^ut  a  ruy  i*f  hope.  About  10  o^clock^  he  made  avver&l  attempt)  (• 
j^rtdL  iwd  at  leufcih,  with  great  difiicully,  he  whUpered  to  Mr  Lear,  '*I  amJMJ 
^1^.  Have  m^  d^C^utiy  buri!?d  ;  and  do  uot  let  my  body  be  put  into  tlic 
tn  liwa  than  lhf«»  diys  after  I  am  dead.''  He  then  looked  at  Mr.  Lmr,  ant! 
^*  U^  yi>u  uudi^rilaad  m«  t  *"  Mr.  Lear  replied,  '-'■  Yes,"  when  the  esptring 
Nii^lt  '*  U  in  wflt.*'    These  were  his  la«l  words. 

.Vhi>iH  iMimftlltlea  h«fore  his  death,  his  breathing  l)ecanie  e^cr.  n«rcltaf' 
liki^<»wii  iiyk«^  «&d  ft  ftiw  moments  afterwards  expired  The  hoar  was  11  u'dt^tk. 
t»]'  'V  eYtfuing.    The  only  persona  in  the  rciom  at  the  lime  were  Mm' 

^^  '  _    n,  l>r,  Cmik,  Mr,  Lear,  ilrs,  Forbea»  Uie  hoiigekeeper,  Wastiin|toB'i 

Uh«4;ifill(»  iMMiMff'itervaut  Christopher,  and  Caroline,,  Molly,  and  Charlotte,  «3^-\ 
iiir%(Uika,  Mr.  Lrar  held  tbe  hand  of  Washington  to  his  bosom.  Dr.  Cntt 
tlmnt  ^twpiug  near*  Mrs.  Washiajartot  sat  at  the  foot  of  Iht  bed,  and  Chrisiojife^ 
%aa  ttt  Un  mUIo.  When  all  was  silent,  Mrs.  Washington  asked,  with  a  fino  ml 
<jg4hvti'd  vi>k't\  '*  Is  he  i^one  ?  "  All  were  too  full  for  utterance,  but  as  affirmiUtt 
itHu  ibuuivd  tu^r  that  Ire  was  no  morp.  **  'Tla  well,''  she  said,  in  tbe  vmevoiff^ 
^^all   {*  tivnr  now;   [  ah  all  soon  follow  him;   I  hare  no  moiQ  tmb  la  |MtJ 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Area,      ............       60,704  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  Ihiu^ 992,(122 

Poxmlatioii  in  ISTO, I,tt71,4*)4 

The  State  of  Korth  Carolina,  one  of  the  original  members  of  tlie 
Xlnion,  lies  between  33°  53'  and  36*"  33'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
■>5°  25'  ami  84^  30'  W.  longitude.  It  is  boundo<l  on  the  north  l)y 
^^irginia  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  uu  the 
^uth  by  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
>f€9t  by  Tennessee.  Its  extreme  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about 
450  miles,  and  its  extreme  width,  from  north  to  south,  about  180 
miles. 

TOPOGRArnY. 

In  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State,  the  surface  is 
level  and  sandy,  and  often  marshy,  Tiiese  swamp  lands  are  owned 
by  the  Board  of  literature,  in  trust  for  the  Publie  Schools,  and  are 
now  offered  to  actual  settlers  on  very  libeml  terras,  "  The  better  class 
of  these  lands  are  generally  eoveretl  with  a  heavy  and  dense  growth 
of  iimlier,  vinen,  reeds,  and  grass;  the  soil  is  frum  five  to  fifteen  ivvi 
deep,  and  consists  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  fine  sand,  and  finely 
comminuted  elay.  It  jyrodue^s  exuberantly  all  the  grains,  grass,  cot- 
ton, rice,  |>ea8,  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  meluns,  the  garden  vege- 
tables, apples,  peaches,  and  grapes;  but  the  best  test  of  its  fertility  is 
ite  growth  of  Indian  corn,  an  exhausting  crop,  which  it  will  yield  in 
ki^  amounts,  from  year  to  year,  without  manures  or  stinmlants,  aiid 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  will  not  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  the 
heavy  clay  soils  in  the  highest  state  of  improvement ;  but  considering 
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tberliflrerence  of  the  expense  of  production,  the  crops  of  the  fonuerare 
viistly  the  more  profitable.  The  average  yield  of  Indian  corn  per  acre, 
without  the  application  of  fertilizers  or  stimulants,  is  from  6%  to 
eeventy-five  bushels  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  this  will  continue, 
from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a  century ;  while  science  infers,  froa 
the  facts  of  the  pa/5t  and  ftom  careful  analyses,  tliat  even  two  oectiirift 
of  close  cultivation  will  not  exlmust  tlie  natural  and  ever  renewliig 
fertility  of  these  soils.  The  swamps  of  eastern  North  Carolina  do  Qd 
generate  the  malaria  which,  in  the  marshy  regions  further  south, 
causes  malignant  f«ver8;  and  the  experience  of  a  large  populaAki 
devoted  for  over  a  century  to  open-air  pursuits,  will  confirm  the 
ment  that  the  laborers  here,  in  the  wo<xls,  in  the  fields,  and  on 
waters,  are  generally  as  healthy  as  in  any  j>art  of  the  country/' 

The  great  Dismal  Swamp,  already  described,  occupies  the  ui 
part  of  the  cmuities  lying  immediately  north  of  Albemarle  Sound.' 

About  sixty  miles  back  from  the  coast,  the  surface  begins  to 
and  forms  a  fine  hill  country  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Tlw 
western  part  is  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  ^lountains, 
one  of  which  (the  Iron  Mountains)  formg  the  boundary  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  These  raoun tains  are  rarely  lower  than 
1000  feet.  The  principal  peaks  are  Clingman's  Peak,  6941  feet,i«J 
Mount  Mitchell,  6732  feet  high,  which  form  parts  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  and  Roan  Mountxiin,  6720  ^eety  Grandfather  Moon 
5788  feet,  and  Grandmother  Mountain,  2500  feet  high. 

The  coast  is  lined  by  a  chain  of  low  islands  or  sand  reefs,  whicfc 
between  the  mainland  and  the  ocean,  enclosing  a  series  of  soumUo^ 
lagoons,  which  are  very  shallow  and  difficult  of  navigation*  Jfl 
mark  Soimd,  one  of  the  most  imporLant  of  these,  lies  in  the  extreff 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  immediately  south  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  It  extends  inland  from  the  oce^n  about  60  mites,  and  I6 
from  4  to  15  miles  wide.  Just  northeast  of  it  is  a  smaller  IxkIv  of 
water  called  Currituck  Sound,  with  which  it  communicates  by  A 
row  inlet.  Communication  is  had  with  Pamlico  Sound  in  the 
way.  Famlico  Soutul  lies  immediately  south  of  Albemarle 
and  is  scparatml  from  it  by  a  swampy  neck  of  land,  which  conipl 
the  counties  of  Hyde,  Tyrrel,  Washingtou,  and  Beaufort,  The 
is  80  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  25  miles  wide.  Its  average  del 
about  20  feet,  but  many  shoals  occur  in  it.  It  is  connecter!  with 
marie  Sound  at  it^  northeastern  extremity  by  a  narrow  inlet,  in 
halfway  between   the   two  sounds^  lies  Roanoke  Island,  fktm 
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liaviiig  been  the  site  of  the  first  Englisli  colony  in  America,  and  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  during  the  late  war, 

Xhe  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivei's  are  the  principal  strearoe  flowing 

into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivei-s  the  principal 

streams  flowing  into  Pamlico  Sound,     The  Roanoke  Riter  rises  in  two- 

bru-tiohes  in  Virginia,  which  unite  at  Clarksvillcj  in  Mecklenburg  coun- 

t^",    in  that  State.     Its  general  course  ia  east-southeast,  as  far  as  the 

northwest  end  of  Halifax  county  {N«  C»),  where  it  enters  North  Caro- 

-lina..  and  flows  southeast  to  Albemarle  Sound.     It  meets  tidewater  at 

^^*"eIdoo  in  Halifax  county,  150  miles  from  iis  mouth,  but  above  that 

pLac!e  is  frequently  broken  by  rapids.     The  length  of  the  main  stream 

^s    2550  miles.     One  of  its  bmnches,  the  Staunton  Kiver,  is  about  200 

liiles   long,  and  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  true  Roanoke, 

TbU  would  make  the  length  of  the  river  about  450  miles.     The  Tar 

^Rit>€r^  the  lower  part  of  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Pajnlico  Rivet^ 

^■tisos  near  the  western  border  of  Granville  county,  and  flows  southeast 

*Qto  Pamlico  Sound.    It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Tarborough, 

^*i  Edgecombe  county.     The  Netise  River  rises  in  Person  county,  the 

<^^ntral  nortliern  county  of  the  State,  and  flows  southeast  into  Pamlico 

^ound.     It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  is  the  second  river  iu  size  ia 

^il«  State,     It   is   navigable  to  Waynesborough,  100  miles  from  its 

•*iotith,  but  light  draught  boats  have  ascended  it  100   miles  farther. 

Xt**  lower  part  forms  a  broad  estuary  several  miles  wide,  and  about  25 

*^ilcs  long,  through  which  it  empties  its  waters.     Extensive  forests  of 

I*Jt<*h  and  pine  lie  along  Its  upper  waters,  or  more  proi>erly  above 

'Winston.     Goldr^borough,  Sraithfield,  Kinston,  and  Newl>erne  are  its 

F**'iticipal  towns.     The  Chpe  Fear  Rivera  the  principal  stream  in  the 

^^t-^t^^  is  formed  by  the  confluence,  in  Chatham  county,  of  the  Haw 

^*^<i  Deep   rivers.      It  flows   thence,   in   a  southeasterly   direction, 

***^  «*ough  the  centre  of  the  State,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     At   its 

**^^^nth  it  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  Smith's  Island.     It  is  the 

*-^ly  river  of  the  State  flowing  directly  into  the  ocean,  and  is  navigable 

^^^    IFayetteville,  120  miles.     By  means  of  canals,  dams,  etc.,  boats  are 

*^^bled  now  to  reach  the  coal  mines  of  Chatham  county.     It  is  a  little 

^^*^r  300  miles  long.     Wilmington,  the  principal  city  of  the  State, 

^^'^yetteville,  and   Elizabethtown   are  situated  on    its   banks.     Cape 

^ar,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  State,  is  formed  by  the  lower 

^*^^  of  Smith's  Island,     The  month  of  the  river  is  dcfende^l  by  Furt 

*^  ishiT,  which  was  bombardeil  and  taken  from  the  Confederates  by  the 

^^val  and  land  forces  of  the  Union  during  the  late  war.     The  Yad' 
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SEA   COA;3T   OF  NOHTH  CAEOLISfA^ 


kin  (eullcd  the  Great  Petite  in  South  Carol ina)  and  Catawba  (Wat 
ill  Soiitii  Carolina),  aiiJ  several  of  the  principal  rivers  of  South 
lina  rise  in  and  flow  for  some  distance  through  tliis  State.  The  \ni 
of  North  Carolina  abound  in  fish.  The  fisheries  of  Piimltco  ami  AI1>^ 
marie  Sounrls  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Tlic« 
are  several  inlets  breaking  through  the  sand  ridge  lying  along  tk 
coast,  and  several  fine  harboi's  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Tii* 
most  prominent  points  of  this  ridge  are  known  (commencing  qq 
north)  as  Cape  Hattcras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear* 

SOIL,    PRODUCTIONS,   CLIMATE,    MINERALS^ 
MANUFACTURES,  ete. 

From  a  communication  from   the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  Ignited  States  Commissionor  of  Erni^ratJon,  we  talvC  the  folio' 
descriptinn^  which  fairly  represents  the  present  eondition  of  theSti 

*'Thc  eastern  section  is  mostly  covered  with  pines,  the  middle 
western  with  %'ast  forests  of  oaks  (nf  many  j^pecies)  iiitersppn^ 
the  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,   maple,  etc.      Seven  lari;<^  rfvenF* 
their  numerous  tributaries^  traverse  the  State,  furnisfiifi|f  unlii 
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^vater-power  as  they  flow  down  from  the  mountauis  through  the  middle 
^^ectioii ;  and  as  they  niove  with  a  mmlerate  current  across  the  champaign 
«:!;ountry,  on  the  east,  into  tlie  chain  of  sounds  which  skirt  the  coast, 
^  hey  furnish  with  these  an  aggregate  of  900  miles  of  inlan<l  naviga- 
^  ion,  whicli  might  be  doubled  by  carrying  westward  the  system  of 
^lack-water  iraprovementn  already  commenced.  With  these  navigable 
'v^'aters  is  interlac^ed  the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  amounting  to  998 
rwilefl  completed,  and  400  more  in  progress,  which,  witli  350  miles 
of  plank-roads  and  turnpikes,  brings  the  sea-eoast  into  ready  com- 
rnuniaition  with  every  part  of  the  State. 

**  The  Son.  is  very  various;  alluvial  and  peaty  accumulations 
abound  near  the  coast  and  along  the  rivers^  while  iu  the  middle  and 
%vestem  regions  the  soil  is  mainly  of  granitic  origin,  aod  represents 
every  grade  of  sandy  or  clayey  loam  of  various  fertility. 

**The  Climatk  has  also  a  wide  range,  being  terafjered  on  the  se^i- 
board  to  something  like  the  mildness  of  that  of  the  Gulf  States,  while 
lo  the  mountain  region  it  approaches  the  rigor  of  New  York.  In  the 
tniddle  section,  which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  State,  and 
represents  the  average  elimatc!,  the  mean  annua!  temperature  is  60 
^^^grees  (Fahrenheit) — the  mean  summer  temperature  75  degrees; 
nnean  winter,  43  degrees;  extreme  summer  (diurnal),  89  degrees; 
average  absolute  maximum,  99  degrees;  extreme  winter  (diurnal),  20 
<le^Teea;  average  absolute  minimum,  12  degrees.  The.  annual  fall 
^^  rain  is  45  inohes.  The  Dumber  of  cloudy  days  in  the  year  is  130 ; 
*"«^iny  days,  60. 

**The  Vegetable  Productions  are  numerous.     The  most  ira- 

I-^or-tant  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  rice, 

^^^''^t^ton,  tobacco,  turpentine,  grapes,  and  fruits.     Wiieat  and  com  are 

F**^CHluced   with  facility  an^I  abundance   in  all   parts;  rye,  oats,  and 

^^^toitoes  flourish  in  the  middle  and  western  regious;  rice,  sweet  pota- 

^^^*^«and  peas  in  the  eastern  ;  toljacco  in  the  middle  ;  cotton  in  the.south- 

**"*^  counties  of  the  middle,  and  in  the  eastern  section ;  turpentine  and 

*^*»:»e  lumber  are  peculiar  to  the  east.     The  fruits  most  extensively 

^^<il  largely  cultivated  are  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  cherry,  rcpre- 

^^*ited  by  numerous  varieties.     No  part  of  the  c«intinent  is  K»tter 

^^^^pted  to  these  than  the  middle  ami  western  regions.     Tlie  principal 

^**"5is6es  are  the  orchard,  herd's,  timothy,  and  blue,  to  which  must  he 

^*^ed  clover  and    lucerne.     All  these  flourisli   in  the  Tulddle   and 

^"^^tern  regions,  and  some  of  them  grow  wild  ;  hence,  stock-raising  is 

^^**5y  and  profitable.     The  stock  chiefly  raised  are  horses,  mules,  cows, 
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sheepi  and  hogs.      The  grapes  usually  cultivated^  besides 
varieties,  are  the  Scuppernong,  Catawba,  Lincolu,  and  Isabella, 
natives  of  the  State,  the  fii'st  three  being  excellent  wiue  grapes. 
»ScuppernoDg    is   j>eciiliar   to   the   eastern    section.      The  followii 
abytract  from   the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1860,  will 
show  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  the  State: — 

Live  stock, 3,326,CKK)  annual  product* 

Wheat, 4,71)0,000  bushels  annual  product 

0>rn, IKJ,«W),O00        '* 

Oats, i:,800,000        " 

Rye, 437.000        ' 

Peas, 1,9011,000       "           "           " 

Potatocb, W30,000       ''           ''           " 

Sweet  p(»tatoes,     .    .    .  6,140,000       *'           "           ^ 

Cotton 58,ooo,OtK)  pounds  per  annum. 

Toliacco, 32,ytJO,(K)0       "         *'        *' 

Rice, 7,6(X>,lMXt        *'         *' 

Wool, 883,000        '' 

Honey, 2,065,000       *'         ** 

Turpentine 1,U<X),  000  barrels    **        ** 

*'The  MANUFACTtrREs  are  chiefly  cotton,  wool,  spirits  of  tt 
tine,  lumber  J  iron,  and  paper. 

**  The  amount  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  82,250/ 
lumlier,  *1, 000,000  ;  turpentine,  §2,000,000;  iron,  ^600,000  j 
J350,000. 

''  Fisheries  abound  in  the  sounds  and  rivers  of  the  eastern  count 
The  species  of  fish   mostly  taken  are   the  herring,  shad,   blue-f 
mullet,  and  rock.     The  number  of  barrels  annually  packed  for 
ket  is  about  100,000  on  the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound.     Consic 
able  quantities  arc  packed  at  other  points. 

'*  Minerals,— The  most  important  of  these  are  coal,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  lead,  plumbago,  limestone,  marble,  agolmatolite, 
stone,   munganese,  whetstooes,   grindstones,  rooilng^lates,  porctte 
clay,  and  fire-clay.     The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  exists  in  two 
situated  respectively  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  miles  froni 
coast,  on   Cajie  Fear   River  anil  on  Dan    River.     It   is  abui 
accessible,  and  of  good  quality.     Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  al 
in  all  parts  of  the  State;  the  principal  seats  of  its  manufacture 
on  the  Caj>e  Fear,  Catawba,  and  Yadkin  riveM,     Gold   is  ibund 
almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  middle  region; 
annual  [jitKluft  for  many  years  has  been  $250,000.     Copper  mi 
abound  in  the  middle,  northern,  and  western  counties.     PlumI 
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Iboxid  in  great  abundance  near  the  capital,  and  again  in  the  western 
r^ioD;  marble  in  the  middle  and  western;  and  marl  ever}* where  in 
tAe  eas^tern  section.  A  chain  of  silver  and  lead  mines  (containing 
^old  aJfio)  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  State.** 

COMMEllCR 
The  exports  of  North  Carolina  are  principally  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
«90tton,  and  rice.     In  1860,  the  commerce  of  the  State  was  as  follows; 
Blxports  jJ7(>0,094;   imports  JJ365,931.     A  vigorous  trade  with  the 
^IS^orthern  States  has  sprung  up  since  the  war. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
In  18^8  there  were  977  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  North 
Oarolina,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ^20,121,000.  Two  main  lines  cross 
t.lie  State,  one  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  the  other  from  Danville, 
^^irginia,  to  Charlotte.  There  is  still  another  Important  road  from 
^reeasbfiro  in  Guilford  county,  to  Morehead  City,  on  the  Atlantic 
*^0«ftt.  This  road  cross©?  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  rtmd  at  Golds- 
^HJTough.  There  is  direct  communication  between  the  important 
^wns  of  this  State,  by  the  lines  above  mentioned  and  their  branches, 
••id  also  with  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  roads  of  North  Carolina 
'^'ete  almost  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  are  slowly  recovering 
fix)[n  their  losses. 

EDUCATION. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  located  at  Chaj>el  Hill,  in 

Orange  county.     It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  with  **  its  lands,  emolu- 

rriente,  and  franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  is  to  be 

«eid  to  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  Free  Public  Sc*hool  System 

*^f  the  State.     The  benefits  of  the  University  as  far  as  pmeti cable  are 

**>  b  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  free  of  expense  for  tuition. 

*^i^vious  to  the  late  war,  this  institution  was  in  a  verj'  flourishing 

*^i»dition,  but  its  resources  have  been  crippled  by  the  failure  of  the 

^t*le  Bank,    in   which    $200,000  of  its   endowment  was   invested. 

^lie  Board  of  Education  elect  ibr  the  University  one  Trustee  for  each 

'^QQty  in  the  State,  whose  term  of  office  is  eight  years.     One-fourth 

^f  Uie  Trustees  are  chosen  every  second  year.     The  Board  of  Educa- 

*^'*>a  and  the  Pr^ident  of  the  University  are  ex-offimo  members  of  the 

m    "oanl  of  Trustees,  and  with  thi'ee  other  Trustees  to  be  appointed  by 

P   ^^»€  Board,  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the 

I     University  of  North  Carolina.     The  Governor  is  ex-officio  Pi-esidcnt 
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of  thi*  Bitanl  of  Trustees,  and  Chairman  of  the  Execatlv 
of  the  University. 

"  Be»fore  the  war,  public  schools  were  iTiainttiincd  in  Uk- ^ 
niciuii*  of  the  income  derived  from  the  Literar>'  Fund,  M'hich  aJ 
lo  $2,500,000  in  1860.  About  half  of  this  fund  was  swept] 
the  war  ;  and  the  system  of  district  schools,  which  had  broughl 
montary  education  within  the  reiich  of  all,  free  of  cost,  was  ppj 
but  measures  have  been  taken  to  revive  it. 

"The  Constitution  provides  for  a  general  and   uniform  ey 
I'Vce  Piddic  Schools.    The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  g 
t>r  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Wor 
[utendcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  and   Attorney-General  co 
♦State  Board  of  Education,  which  8uccee<ls  to  all  the  powers 
of  tlie  Pre?sidont  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  No 
lina,  and  has  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful 
regulations  in  relation  to  Fj'ee  Public  S<.'Iiool8,  and  the  Pkl 
Fujid,     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  chj 
sight  of  the  schools.     Each  county  is  divided  into  scliool  di 
ejieh  of  which  one  or  more  public  schools  must  be  maintaine 
four  months  in  the  yvnT.     The  schools  of  each  county  are  u 
HUpervision  and  control  of  county  commissioners  elected  bien 

Tn  1870  there  were  about  1250  schools  in  the  State,  at 
a2,CoO  white,  and  12,350  colored  children.     In  I860  there 
i'oljcgcs  in  the  State. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  in  North  Carolina  301  libra 
tiiining  190,091    volumes.     The  newspapers  and   iteriodica 
HtaJc  were  73  iu  number,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  4j 
copicij, 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

This  State  has  no  Penitentiary,  but  the  Constitution  of 
fiuircrt  that  one  shall  be  erectetl  as  sj»eedily  as  j>ossible,  amlalsd 
jjeitit  tlio  establishment  of  Houses  of  Kefuge  and  WorkhouscsJ 
MMiV  l»ecomo  neccs,sary. 

Thf.  State  Imnne  A^yfurUj  at  Raleigh,  is  an  excjellent  mi 
h  WftN  Iti  a  very  prosperous  condition  before  the  war,  but  dun 
llllth'n  it  was  greatly  iriipoverished,  and  was  greatly  inconv€ 
bv  iho  hick  of  funds  ami  supplies.  It  is  now  in  operatfori 
limiv  favorable  auspices,  and  has  about  180  inmate*. 
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JVie  InstUuHon  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blhid,  at  Raleigh,  was 
closed  for  a  while  during  tlie  war,  but  was  reopened  in  January,  1866, 
Binding  books,  and  making  wljoet?  and  hroorns,  constitute  the  princi- 
pal work  of*  its  pupils.  In  1867  it  liad  93  inmates,  26  of  wliich  were 
bliml. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  the  valne  of  clmreli  property  in  the  State  was  ?1,999,227^ 
:»iid  iho  nuriiber  of  eliurches,  2270, 


FINANCES. 

In  Janimiy,  1871,  tlie  State  debt  amounted  to  $29,900,045.  The 
^nntial  expenses  of  the  State,  iiieluding  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent. 
^  tlie  debt,  are  about  $2,500,000,  and  are  provided  for  by  taxation. 

In  1868  there  were  6  National  Banks  in  the  State,  with  a  capital 
of  1663,300. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopte<l  by  the 
I^eople  in  April,  1868.  The  present  Stiite  oflieers  were  elected  at  the 
*anje  time,  and  hold  office  for  four  years  from  tijc  1st  of  January, 
J8C9.  Every  male  citizen,  21  years  old,  who  has  resided  in  the 
^late  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six  months,  has  the  right  to  vote  at 
the  cli'ctions,  but  no  person  may  vote  witliunt  being  registered. 

The  Government  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  lieutenant 
^vernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  AttorneyGeneral, 
^nd  a  Ijcgislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  50  members)  and  House 
'^f  liepre^entatives  (of  120  members),  all  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
Executive  officers  are  chosen  every  fourth  year,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  every  two  years.  The  Governor  is  advised  in  his  duties 
**y  a  Council  of  State,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
Atjditor,  and  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Works  and  of  Public 
* ^''truction,  are  ej^-officlo  members.  A  se[iarate  journal  of  the  pro- 
'^'^iiijrs  of  this  Council  is  kept,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
•^islature  for  examination  whenever  called  for. 

The  courts  of  the  State  are  tlie  Supreme  Court,  Sujierior  Court,  and 
'*^€'Countv  Court  for  each  countv,  the  iud;r(^»^  of  whieli  are  elected  hv 
*^Q  people.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four 
•^J«<K!iate  Justices. 

I^or  purposes  of  government,  North  Carolina  is  divided  into  86 

^unties,     Raleigh,  ia  Wake  county,  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 
_  _ 
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HISTORY, 

The  iir&t  attempt  of  the  Eiiglit$h  to  settle  their  po86eBBtOD8  id 
America,  was  made  at  Roauokc  Island,  in  tliis  State,  in  1585.  *The 
oolonists  got  into  trouble  witli  the  Indians,  aud  the  settlement  was 
abandoned  the  following  year.  In  1G30,  an  immense  tract  of  buid, 
soutli  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heathy  and  odk-d 
Carolina.  As  he  did  not  colonize  it,  however,  the  grant  was  afterwanfc 
declared  forfeit.  In  1G63,  the  territory  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
of  En^^latid  to  a  company  of  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  nobleaieu 
of  EiiglaiuL  This  grant  embraced  the  territory  lying  between  iati- 
tades  29''  and  36°  30'  north,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ooauja. 
The  grantees  were  given  full  powers  over  their  domain.  The  nortli«ni 
part  of  this  province  ^vas,  about  this  time,  settled  by  dissenters  ffoffl 
Virginia.  It  was  called  Albemarle,  and  an  abeurd  ConBtitution  for 
iti^  government  was  drawn  up  for  the  proprietors  by  John  I.«ocke.  It 
was  for  about  twenty-five  years,  nominally,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
province,  but  was  at  length  abandoned,  because  of  the  impoesibilitjrof 
earrj'ing  out  its  provisions.  Tlie  colonists,  however,  showed  a  rare 
wisdom  in  the  establishment  of  their  government.  They  carefully 
guarded  the  rights  of  property  and  of  person,  and  granted  entire  free* 
dom  in  matters  of  religion.  The  colony  grew  and  prospered  slovlft 
and  in  1G74  contained  onl^y  40(X)  inhabitants.  Its  early  historj*,  how- 
ever, was  marked  by  continuous  strife  between  the  authorities  and  Ox 
inhabitants.  In  1695,  J*ihn  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  was  appointed  Go^ 
ernor.  By  a  series  of  wise  measures,  he  sucxM?eded  in  restoring  order 
aud  quiet,  and  in  establishing  churches  and  providing  for  their  sup 
port.  During  his  administration  ti»r  and  turpentine  were  first  e^* 
jwrtcd.  In  1711,  by  the  aid  of  troops  from  Virginia,  a  rebelli<» 
which  had  been  incited  by  Thomas  Gary,  wlio  wishcil  to  retain  hi* 
place  as  Governor,  was  suppressed.  A  little  later,  the  Tuicarow 
Indians  oommenccti  a  merciless  war  upon  the  settlers.  They  i^ 
conquereil,  with  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  in  1713,  a^Mi 
compelled  to  move  northward.  In  1729,  the  king  purchased  tw 
privileges  of  the  proprietors,  and  Carolina  b^xsame  a  royal  provio«'» 
and  was  divided  into  two  colonies,  called  North  and  Soutli  Camtin** 
Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  colony  at  an  early  day,  and  continued 
to  form  the  basis  of  its  agricultural  industr}^  until  1865.  In  176^ 
the  population  was  greatly  increase<l  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Pne*- 
byteriuTis  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  the  jiorlbw««iern 
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the  State.     They  were  followed  by  a  colony  of  Moravians, 

led  between  the  Yiulkin  and  Dan  rivers,  and  a  colony  of 
iders,  who  settled  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear,  near  the  present 

Fayetteville. 
colony  actively  supported  the  measures  of  r^istaooe  to  the 
ions  of  the  crown,  and  wjis  represented  in  the  first  Continental 
which  met  in  1774,  The  Governor  endeavored  to  put  a 
the  *'  seditious"  proceedings  of  the  patriot*,  but  witliout  effect. 
ty  c5o6peration  was  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Unite*!  Colonies, 

by,  1775,  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county 

threw  off  their  allegiance  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  proclaimed 
iependence  of  North  Carolina.  This  declaration  was  not 
ly  sustained  in  the  province,  however.  In  July,  1775,  the 
took  reJuge  on  board  a  man  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  River, 
^hich  he  issued  his  orders  to  his  partisans  to  join  him  on  the 
They  made  several  efforts  to  do  so,  l>eiF)g  very  numerous  in 
In  the  summer  of  1775,  a  party  of  1500  loyalists,  under 
id  of  McDonald  and  McLeod,  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  were 
a  force  of  patriots,  under  Caswell  and  Moore,  and  routed,  with 
>f  850  prisoners,  including  McDonald.     Mcl^twl  was  killed. 

^mbly  took  vigorous  measures  to  maintain  the  ciiuse  of  the 

I,  and  between  August  20th,  1775,  and  July,  1776,  ordered  nine 

lis  to  be  raiscfl  for  service  in  the  American  army.     In  April, 

le  delegates  of  the  colony,  in  the  Continenttil  Congress,  were 

to  unite  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  ccilonies  in  a  declara- 
indej>endence  of  the  British  crown.  In  December,  1776,  a 
Histitution  was  adapted. 

Carolina  was  partly  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  the  war  until 
Tlie  successes  of  the  British  forces  in  Get^rgia  encourage<l  a 
^partv  of  tories  to  rise  in  tu^ms,  and  700  of  them  set  out  t<j  join 
tish  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  They  were  met  and  routed  on  their 
>y  Pickens'  partisan  band  of  South  Carolina.  Seventy  of  them 
ried  for  and  convieted  of  treason,  and  five  of  thejn  were  hanged. 
irtiea  of  tories  rose  in  1780.     One  succeetled  in  reaching  the 

outposts,  but  the  other  was  dispersed.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
the  strongest  body  of  tories,  which  had  yet  Uiken  arms  for 
ini5,  was  defeated  at  King^s  Mountain,  by  a  force  of  militia 
Slielby  and  Sevier.  They  lost  150  killed,  including  tlieir  leader, 
Fergoiison,  and  a  large  immbcr  wounded.  The  rest,  800  id 
•''isndered,  and  10  of  their  leaders  were  hanged  on  the  field. 
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Tiie  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  (March    15th,  1781,)  in  wiS 
Genera!  Greurie  was  ilefeatCMl,  was  fought  in  this  State.     North  C'a^ 
lina  fiirnisliLMl  her  full  quota  of  nien  during  the  war,  and  fairlr  i^ 
the  privileges  which  the  successful   issue  of  the  struggle  brought 
States.  ^ 

III  1784,  the  State  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  the  territory  H 
cm  braced  in  tlie  State  of  Tennessee.  The  Constitution  of  the  Uixj/( 
States  did  not  prove  arceptable  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  ivjecfeo 
by  the  Con  vent  loii  in  1788,  but  was  finally  ratified  in  1789. 

The  gvinp:itljie.s  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  with  ihe 
South  in  the  late  war,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  I8G1,  an  ordiniinMof 
se<*essioii  was  adopterl,  and  tlie  SUitc  witlidrew  from  the  Union ~tOii 
joined  the  Southern  ConltHleraey*  I^arge  numbei-s  of  troo|ii5  woe 
contributed  to  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  forts  along  the cojwt  were 
occm>ied.  Fort  Hjitteras,  at  Huttcras  Inlet,  was  taken  by  the  FwK'JsJ 
fleet  in  1861,  and  Fort  Fisher  and  the  other  defences  of  the  CajH*  Fttir, 
by  the  army  and  navy  in  1865.  The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  opcn«d  the 
way  to  Wilmington,  which  wa.s  at  onee  occupietl  by  tlic  Union  iirnflf. 
The  State  was  held  by  the  various  columns  of  Sherman's  arriiv,  in 
1865,  which  advaneeii  from  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  through  Far- 
etteville,  and  from  Wilmington^  and  Morehead  City,  and  ooncentnled 
at  Gold siborongh,  after  which  they  advanced  on  Raleigh.  The  Cod- 
federatcH  made  f^cveral  efforts  to  check  this  advance,  but  were  too 
weak  to  accomplish  anything.  The  battles  of  Averasboro  and  Beo- 
tonville  were  fought  by  the  armies  of  Sherman  and  Johnston,  ami  lii" 
latter  geiiend  surrendered  his  forces  to  the  former,  near  lialeigh,  a"" 
closed  the  war  in  the  State.  During  the  war,  several  severe  5truggl<» 
occurred  on  the  coast,  the  principal  of  wliieh  were  the  capture  of 
R*«vnoke  Inland  by  the  Union  forces,  and  of  Plymonth  by  tlieCoD- 
federates. 

In  18G5  a  Provisional  Governor  %vas  appointed  by  (lie  Presiiit-n^ 
and  in  ISO?  the  State  b<H;amea  part  of  the  **  Second  Military  Districtt 
coraman<le<l  by  Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  A  State  Canv«o- 
tion  was  held  in  1868,  whieh  adopteil  the  present  Constitution,  flu* 
instnnncnt  was  ratified  by  tlio  ^xjoplc  at  the  polls  in  April,  and  onM 
25th  of  June,  1868,  Congress  formally  readmitted  the  Slate  iiito  ^ 
Union. 

CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Newberue,  Fayettevillc,  Salil^ 
bury,  Charlotte,  Henderson,  Elizabeth  City,  Beaufort,  WarrenK»» 
Greensboro,  Kinston,  and  Tarboro. 


JfORTH    CAROLINA, 
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CAPITOL   AT  RALBIGH. 


RALEIGH, 

al  of  the  State,  is  situateil  io  Wake  county,  4  miles  west 
River,  2S6  railes  southwest  of  Washington,  latiturle  35"^ 
le  78°  48'  W.  It  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
the  midst  of  a  bi^utifiil  country.  The  site  of  tlie 
mted,  and  is  noted  for  ita  health  fulness.  The  city  is  well 
rule,  the  centml  portion  is  «xxupifKl  by  a  handsome  park, 
acres,  and  known  as  Uniuii  Sfjuare.  From  thin  |iark 
sh  100  feet  in  widths  radiate  in  as  many  directions ; 
If  vide  the  oity  into  four  parte,  each  of  whieh  is  a  (Wjusirf 
In  Union  Square  stands  the  State  House,  a  maji^nific^nt 
>oe  of  the  largest  and  moi^t  impxsing  of  all  the  Stat** 
is  built  of  granite  in  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  m 
ritli  columns  of  the  same  material,  and  is  crowned  witli  u 
It  ig  108  feet  long  by  00  feet  wi<le,  Raleigii  alno 
fverucir'«  residence,  and  the  other  State  buildings,  the 
Af^itm^  and  the  NorfJi  t^hmflnfi  Jniditntion  for  tfie 
^9  «  Cciiirt-hoii3e,  a  jail,  6  clmix-hes,  and  about  9  newa- 
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paper  offices.     It  biid  direct  railway  commuoication  with  all  p& 
the  State  and  the  Union. 

Raleigh  was  made  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  in  1788.    I 
nametl  afler  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    In  1870  the  population  was  10,1 


D 


WILMIXGTON, 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  New  Hanover  county,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  entrance  of  the 
northeast  branch  of  the  Cai>e  Fear  into  the  main  stream.  It  is  S4 
miles  from  the  sea,  135  miles  soatheiist  of  Raleigh,  and  416  miJes 
southwest  of  Washington  City.  The  city  is  located  in  a  plain  fix- 
tendlng  back  from  the  river,  and  those  of  the  streets  that  are  not 
paved  are  very  sandy.  As  a  geni^ral  rule  the  city  is  well  built 
contains  several  fine  public  buildings,  a  number  of  churches,  sev^ 
public  and  jiri  vate  schools,  a  theatre,  and  about  4  newspaper  offi 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an  effiment  police  force.  It  is 
handsomest  city  in  the  State,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pleasant  place 
residence. 

Wilmington  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  North  Carolina.    I 
connectetl  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  railway.     Lines  of  steal 
navigate  the  Cape  Fear  to  Fayetteville,  and  steamships  ply 
betw^een  this  port  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Soul 
ern  States.     Large  quantities  of  rice,  cotton,  tur{)entine,  rosin, 
pitch,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  are  exported  annually  trora  Wilmi 
ton.     In  18G1,  the   year  before  the  civil  war,  the  tonnage  of  th 
district  was  14,511  tons  registered,  and  10,394  licensed  and  enroUi 
The  w"ar  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the  city,  but 
rapidly  r^aining  its  former  proportions.     The  citv  contaiitf 


now 


number  of  steam  saw-raills,  planing  and  rice-mills,  machine  ?lw 
and  distilleries.     Wilmington  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Cot 
In  1870  the  population  was  13,446. 

Wilmington  was  originally  calle<l  Newton,  and  was  given  its  _ 
name  in  honor  of  an  English  nobleman  of  that  name,  who  had  seoilR^ 
Governor  Johnston  the  government  of  the  colony.     It  was  setl 
before  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  war  wai^  merely  an  unim| 
village.     It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  January,  1781,  and 
by  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.     During  the  civil  war  it 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  one  of  the  princ 
ports  from  which  they  kept  up  their  communications  with  Europ^ 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  large  blockade  trade.     It  was  blockaded  hy 
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LJniltt  States  fleet  during  the  war,  but  the  arrival  aiid  departure  of 
^ea&elsi  from  foreigu  ports  contiDUcd  witti  great  regulurity,  until  the 
saptnre  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  the  defences  at  the  raouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  the  15th  of  February,  1805.  On  the  2lid  of  the  same 
month,  Wilmington  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  army,  and 
mmaiaed  in  their  possession  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

P  NEWBERNB, 

A  flouriahing  town  m  Craven  county,  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
the  State.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers,  50  miles  from  ParaJico  Sound,  and  120  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh,  It  is  a  fine  old  town,  substantially  built,  and  attractive  iu 
*J)pearaaoe,  and  is  connected  witJi  all  j)art8  of  the  State  by  railway. 
It  iaa  place  of  considerable  trade*  The  Neose  is  a  mile  wide  at  this 
point,  and  ia  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  8  months  in  the  year. 
The  principal  exports  arc  grain,  lumlxjr,  turpentine,  tar,  and  naval 
Btorcs.  Newberne  contains  the  county  buildings,  several  churches, 
ghools,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  In  1870  the  jx^pulation  was  5849. 
Ipjewberue  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Xorth  CaroliDa.  In  March,  1861,  it  was  attacked 
ami  captured  by  the  United  States  forces,  under  General  Burnside, 
«fler  a  sharp  fight  of  four  hours. 


P 


CHARLOTTE, 

h  Mecklenburg  county,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
Me.  It  is  situated  on  Sugar  Creek,  158  miles  west-southwest  of 
Saleigb.  It  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  lies  in 
tilt  midst  of  the  gold  region  of  the  State.  In  1838,  a  branch  Mint 
disestablished  here  by  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  coining 
"Jegold  rained  in  this  section.  The  war  put  an  end  to  its  operations, 
•^d  since  then  it  has  not  been  revived.  Charlotte  contains  several 
•Jiiirches  and  schools,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  the  county  buildings, 
ft  k  one  of  the  principal  railroad  centres  of  the  State,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  trade-     In  1870  the  population  was  4473. 

Charlotte  was  settled  before  the  Revolution.  The  famous  Meck- 
lenburg Convention  met  here  in  1775,  and  adopted  its  Declaration  of 
Wepcadence.  The  British  troops  occupied  tlie  town  in  1780,  and  it 
^Wte  here  that  General  Greene  relievetl  Gates  of  the  command  of  the 
mean  army, 
39 
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MISCELLANIES. 
THE    FIKST    ENGLISH    COLONY    IN   AMERICA- 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilberl  is  eulitled  to  the  liouor  of  plaaliug  ihe  firsl 
colooy  in  Americu.     His  tirst  ex|>(;diliau»  on  which  he  had  ex]^M!uded  mudii 
privtau  lortone,  failed — from  wlial  cause  is  imcertalo. 

The  Bucoud  expeditioEt  uoderlakeu  four  years  ollerwarda,  was  still  aort' 
forluiiiitc;  for  it  lost  to  the  world  the  gallaut  and  acpompllshcd  projector' 
expedition.     Five  vessels  sailed  from  Plynioutli  od  Tuesday,  the  llUiofi 
1583.     Two  days  arterward,  Uie  vice-admiral  coroplalued  of  sickness  nl 
relurued  with  llie  tint'sl  sliip  in  the  fleet  to  Plymouth,  The  admiral,  nev( 
continued  his  course  with  his  little  squadron,  and  luok  possession,  willi  the 
ceremony,  of  Newfoundland,  to  be  held  hy  hiui  as  a  1^e{  of  the  crown  of, 
land,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  charier. 

The  ItKJseneBs  of  luorals  displayed  by  the  mariners  of  that  day  is  truly 
ing,  iind  increases  onr  wonder  at  Ihc  daring  of  men  who  could  venture 
from  iiome,  in  snch  fruil  barke,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  encountering 
great  highway,  in  tlieir  fellow-men,  greater  perils  than  were  presented  by 
terrors  of  the  deep.  Robbery  by  sea  was  too  common,  and  often  coi 
vlolatioD  of  the  most  sacred  oWi;,ratioDS,  even  upon  persons  eni^ag«d  in 
act  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  depredators.  GiU>ert  seems  to  hafej 
cursed  with  a  remarkably  ri»lous  and  insulM>rdinate  company.  The  sick 
affected  were  left  at  Newfinindhmd,  to  be  sent  home  with  the  Swallow, 
admiral  proceeded  witli  lus  three  remaiiitn^  barks. 

On  Tuesday,  llie  20lh  of  Angust,  they  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Bt  John'l 
on  the  *2Uth,  in  about  latitude  4-t  degrees,  the  largest  remaining  vessel,  by  tbl 
lessness  of  the  crew,  struck,  and  went  to  pieces,  and  the  other  barks  werti 
by  a  hig:h  sea  and  a  lee  shore  to  struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  wUi< 
accomplished  with  difficulty — alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could 
of  the  crew  of  the  wreck  floating  upc»n  liroberjs,  but  all  seemed  to  have  fon»l 
when  the  ship  broke  up.  A  few,  however,  escaped  to  Newfoundland  in  the 4 
pinnace,  as  was  afterwards  discovered. 

Tills  calamity,  followed  by  continual  storms,  in  an  unknown  and 
enhanccil  by  an  extreme  scantiness  of  provisions,  and  want  of  clotbrs  and] 
forts  in  the  two  little  barks  which  yet  remained,  induced  the  admiral  at 
nest  solicitation  of  Ins  men,  to  return  homeward.     Sir  Humphrey  GUI 
vehemently  persuaded  by  tho  crew  of  the  Golden  Hind  to  remain  with  tl 
ing  the  voyage ;  but,  as  some  mahcious  taunts  liad  been  thrown  out 
evil-disposed  person,  accusing  him  of  being  afraid  of  the  sea,  he  vh(rfte 
to  sail  in  his  little  pinnace,  tlie  Squirrel,  which  %vas  burdened  b<»yond 

After  the  vessels  had  left  the  Azores  to  the  south*  and  ren 
England,  they  encountered  violent  and  continued  storms.     ' 
of  September,  the  Squirrel  was  nearly  aist  away,  but  rccoTt : 
was  seen  sitting  abalt  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  heard  i'^    .. 
the  Hind,  *'  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  ns  by  land."    Thmt 
13  o*clock.  the  Squirrel  being  in  advance,  lier  tight  fu44 
her  hardy  crew,  with  their  gallant  ci^mmander,  sleep  fol 
nind  rcjiched  Falmouth  in  s,'*fety,  but  after  cucouqUtIi 
last  moment. 
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destroying  the  yessels  which  liad  been  set  apart  to  be  left  for  their  use.  He  would 
have  supplied  others ;  but  the  colony,  wilh  their  Governor  at  their  head,  cani«tlj 
reqiiesiing  perrnission  to  return  to  England,  he  coinplied  with  their  wishes. 
Thus  tenninaled  the  first  English  Betllenipnl  in  America. 

This  little  colony,  daring  its  sojourn  with  the  Indians^  had  acquired  something 
of  their  fondness  for  the  use  of  tobacco^  and  learned  to  regard  it  with  almost  the 
aame  superstitimis  reverence,  aa  a  powerftil  medicinal  agenL     Upon  their  returiL, 
they  introdaced  the  ase  of  this  plant  into  England  ;  and  a  weed  at  tnt  diBgnst- 
ing  and  nauseating  to  all  who  use  it,  has  become  gradually  the  favorite  lumrj 
(and  indeed  with  many  a  necessary  of  Ufe)  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  toth 
the  young  and  the  old  throughout  the  world — and  this,  after  experience  ti»» 
proTed  that  in  mo«t  cases  it  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  health. 

THE    (;REATKST    AMERICAN. 

The  largest  man  on  record  was  Miles  Darden,  a  native  of  North  CaroUnft,  wbo 
was  bom  in  1798,  and  who  died  iu  Tennessee  in  lHul.     He  was  7  feet  »u<l  ^ 
inches  high,  and  in  1845  weighed  8?3  pounds.     Al  his  death  he  weighed &liitl* 
over  lOOO  pounds.     In  1839,  his  coat  was  buttoned  around  three  men,  cucli  of 
them  weighing  over  200  pounds,  who  walked  together  in  it  across  the  Stumrt  •* 
Lexington.     In  1850,  it  required  13J  yards  of  cloth,  1  yard  wide,  to  makchiati 
coat.     Until  1853  he  was  active  and  lively,  and  able  to  bear  labor ;  bai  from  tliit 
time  was  eonijielled  to  stay  at  home,  or  be  hauled  about  in  a  two-horse  wiffpfl 
Ilia  coffin  was  8  ted  long,  35  Inches  deep,  33  indies  across  the  breast,  1  ^ 
across  the  head,  and  14  inches  across  the  feet.     It  required  24  yards  of  I' 
vet  to  cover  the  sides  and  lid  of  the  coffin.     Miles  Darden  wa^  twice  marnwi,  an^i 
his  children  are  very  large,  though  it  is  prohahle  that  none  of  them  will  ever  utuio 
the  gigantic  weight  and  size  of  their  father. 


OUTH    CAROLINA. 

Area 34,tH)U  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  imi), 7U;i,708 

(Whites,  291,388;  Negroes,  412,320) 

Population  in  1870, ,  705,163 

'he  State  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  13  original  States  of  the 
Union,  Hee  between  32^  and  35°  10'  N,  latitude,  and  between 
78^*  35'  and  83°  30'  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  Nortli  Carolina,  on  the  goutheast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  wei^t  by  Georgia,  .  Tiie  State  is  almost  triangular  in  shape. 
The  Savannah  River  forms  the  western  boundary,  and  separates  it 
^w  Georgia;  and  the  coast  line  is  about  20O  miles  long. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Along  the  coast,  and  for  about  100  miles  inland,  the  surface  is  low 
^d  sandy.  Large  swamps  wcupy  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  and  in 
*nifi  district  rice  is  extensively  cultivated.  A  chain  of  low  islands  of 
&Tt!at  fertility  and  beauty  extends  along  tlie  coast,  separated  from  the 
•^^aiDland  by  a  series  of  shallow  lagoons,  through  which  navigation  la 
''Maintained  between  Charleston  and  Floritla,  siife  from  the  violence 
^^  dangers  of  the  sea.  These  islands  extend  down  the  Georgia  and 
^^orida  coast,  and  produce  the  famous  "Sea  Island  Cotton.'*  About 
*^  miles  inland,  a  large  sandy  tract  occurs,  and  is  known  as  the 
Midland  country."  Beyond  this  is  the  *' Ridge/' a  sudden  eleva- 
^''oo,  which  is  overtopped  in  the  northwest  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
*^iD8,  which  cross  this  part  of  the  State,  and  attain  their  greatest 

fht  in  Table  Mountain,  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee  River  to  that  of  the  Savan- 

i,the  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  lined  with  a  series  of  Imys,  sounds, 
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and  lagoons,  which,  though  mostly  shallow,  have  sufficieDi 
allow  ofiiii  extensive  coasting  navigiition.     Coniraenci-j       t 
Pedee,  and  proceed iog  south,  we  have  Winyaw  Ba>%  v 
that  river;  then,  in  order,  Bull's  Bay,  Charleston  Harlx^r,  Sl 
Sonncl,  and   Port  Royal  Eiitrauee,  with  a  number  of  sip     ' 
The  harbor  of  Beaufort  is  much  the  best  of  these,  adraiU-._ 
drawing  11  feet  water  j  Charleston  Harbor  is  obstructed  by  ii 
ousbar;  8t.  Helena  Sound  is  the  most  capacious  of  the- 
is  beset  with  shoals.     Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  WinvL^.i   . 
only  be  reaciit^  by  vessels  of  small  draught;  and  Stono  lul 
of  Charleston,  has  but  10  feet  water  on  the  bar.     The  Siint^^ 
with  its  main  aiMueots,  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  passr-     ' 
recti y  through  the  middle  of  the  State.     It  is  about  10' 
the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  to  the  mouth  oflhi 
and  about  300  mile#^  from  their  eonfluence  to  their  soui 
Carolina,     The  Great  Pedee  entei*s  the  State  fnim  N«tr 
(where  it  bears  the  name  of  Yadkin),  and  courses  tlirough  tl  • 
east  part  of  South  Carolina,  about  150  miles,  into  Winyaw  V 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers  dmin  the  northwest  of  the  State,  »• 
to  form  the  Congaree;  the  Broad  River  rises  in  the  west  «' 
Carolina;  the  Edisto  and  Combahee  drain  the  southwest  of  I' 
and  How  into  the  Atlantic  alter  courses  of  150  to  200  mil'"  : 
Creek  is  a  tributary  from  the  west,  and  Wacamaw  and    i  - 

from  the  east  of  the  Great  Pedee;  all  have  their  sources  n 
Carolina,     The  larger  streams  run  in  a  southeast  direction, 
nish  an  inland  navigation  of  about  2400  miles,  aj"»art  from  th 
and  inlets  of  the  sea.     Tlie  Savannah  River  can   be  navigak-d  i^ 
steamboats  to  Hamburg,  and   for  smaller  boats  still  M  '         ' 
Wacamaw  may  be  ascended  12  miles,  the  Great  Pedee  2» 
Congaree  and  the  Wateree  about  the  sjime  distances  by  »U^ 
All  these  rivers  are  boatable  above  the  distances  menliotM 
boats.     Greenville  is  the  only  district  in  the  State  withod 
tage  of  navigation.     Water-courses  abound  in  all  the  di: 
able  for  mill-sites.'*  * 

MINERALS. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  United  States  makes  the  ftUo^nog 
statement  of  the  mineral  I'esources  of  the  State  in  18G8: 

"Iron  of  superior  quality,  in  great  abundance,  m  found  in  SptrtM' 


*  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  1814. 
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;>  but  only  used  lor  plantation  purposes ;  ore  \s  reported  in  Abbc- 

Goid  is  found  in  Spartanburg,  in  Pickens  (where  a  company  is 

dly  at  work,  near  Wallmlla),  in  Abbeville  (where  '  Horn's 

line/  discovered  in  1834,  has  already  yielded  Jfl,OC)0,000,  and 

&\  worked  with  profit) ;  and  in  York  eome  mines  have  lately  been 

to  Northern  «ipitalists,  including  some  California  niiners.     Ijead^ 

>,  is  found  in  Spartanburg,  copper  and  silver  in  Pickens,  very  pure 

in  Abbeville,  and  immense  beds  of  kaolin  and  superior  buhr- 

»e.     Marl  in  Barnwell  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime.     This 

rict  has  had  several  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  etc.,  in  profit- 

opemtioi),  antl  some  are  yet  runniug  successfully." 

CLIMATE. 

'he  clinmte  of  South  Carolina  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sotitli 
Vance,  and  of  Italy.     The  winter  is  mild  and  short,  the  s|>rin<;  is 
mt,  and  the  heats  of  the  summer  are  tempered  by  the'coul  sea- 
which  sweep  over  the  State. 


SOIL  AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

soil  of  tbe  State  is  divided    into  six  varieties;  L  The  Tide 

imp,  wliieh  h  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  riee,     2.  Tlie 

id  Swamp,  iu  which  grow  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and  pca§,     X  The 

Salt  Marsh,  in  which  grows  the  long  cotton.     4.  The  uak  and  pine, 

in  which  grow   long  cotton,   corn,    potato^,  etc.     6.  The  oak    and 

'       ,   growing  short  cotton   and   corn.     6.   The   Pine   Barrens, 

i  to  fruits,  corn,  etc. 
A  publication,  recently  issued  by  the  State  authorities,  gives  the 
c*Iln\viag  account  of  the  pnxluctions  of  South  Carolina  : 

"The  usual  productions  of  this  State  arc  cotton,  the  long  and  short 
fcaple,  rice,  both  swamp  and  upland,  tobawo,  indigo,  sugar,  wheat, 
^^oom,  oats,  millet,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  srjrghum,  broom- 
^■1^  sunflower,  guinea  corn,  sweet  potatoes?,  and  Irish  potatoes. 
^P&p,  flax,  and  hops  grow  luxuriantly.  Of  fruited  our  orehanls  will 
fiow  apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  ne<*tarines,  cher- 

8  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  pomegnmatcs,  and  the  Anierican 
y  the  persimmons,  of  many  kinds.     Of  berries,  we  liave  the  mul- 
y,  raspberry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  hucklel>erry,  sparkleberry, 
k«d  elderljerry.     Of  nuts,  we  have  the  walnut,  pecan  nut,  che:^tnut, 
;l-nut^  and  chincapin.     The  grape  grows  luxuriantly  in 
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RICE   FIELDS,  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

•very  iK>rdon  of  the  Sbite,  In  (jur  woods  and  swamps  enormocB 
vlnea  are  founds  exteuding  to  tho  topinost  branches  of  the  tiiJlest 
IbfeiMrees.  Around  Aiken,  about  oOO  acres  are  now  planted  in 
giraffe,  and  the  quantity  increasea  annually.  The  vines  are  kailbv 
and  vigtnxjus.  The  silkworm  thriv-es  well  with  us,  aod  the  Moruf 
wwtuUimutis  flourishes  without  any  more  care  or  attention  tbananrof 
our  tbixwt- trees,  and  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  leaves  can  he 
t.lio  MX'ond  yoar  after  planting.  The  tea-plant  is  suceessfullr  colt 
VWtfxK  Of  garden  products,  we  have  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
oIn>ke«,  mustard,  benne,  rhubarb,  arrow-root,  water-melons,  mosl 
Hieloii*,  cucuiul)er8,  aibbagcs,  kaie,  salads,  pepi>en3,  squashes,  tofflfltoes,j 
punipkiiid,  onions,  leeks,  okra,  cauliflower,  beans,  j>eas,  radishes,  oel« 
rto.,  rl<', — in  short,  almost  whatever  can  be  raised  in  any  g:anleD 
till'  worhL  Of  flowers,  we  have  in  our  gardens  whatever  tbeeiir 
will  yiVld  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  rose  is  a  hedge-plant,  tk 
j*|M)nit'a  blasiioms  in  the  open  air  througliout  the  winter,  the  ji 
|itvrft*tnr?«  our  thioket^,  and  the  violet  borders  our  roada" 
In  18(11),  the  ]>rincij>al  products  of  the  State  were  as  follows: 

IVnmdM  of  rice  (estimated), eo,OOO»O00 

llule»  t»f  I'otton :  m,Wt 

Uu^lutb  of  wheat, d2Q,009 
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Busbels  of  com,  ,    , 

peas  and  beans, 

sweet  potatoes  (estimated), . 
Pomida  of  butter, 


8,100,000 
1,7UH,074 

3,177,934 


"be  agricultare  of  South  Carolina  was  much  damaged  by  the  war. 
ny  of  the  inland  plantations,  and  nearly  all  along  the  ooast  were 
ic'd,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  produced  serious  losses  by  greatly 
oraliring  the  only  class  of  laborers  available.  The  State  is  slowly 
^rering  from  its  misfortunes.  It  has,  however,  a  serious  difficulty 
d  against — the  majority  (d*  its  inhabitants  are  negroes. 
we  may  hope  for  them  in  the  future,  the  blacks  arc  now  in 
ndition  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  iind  it  will  require 
and  genius  of  the  Palmetto  Statu  to  rise  to  the  position 
lich  it  is  naturally  entitled. 

COMMERCE. 

le  foreign  trade  of  South  Carolina  was  very  large  previous  to  the 
owing  to  her  heavy  exports  of  cotton  and  rice,  much  of  which 
also  8hip|)ed  to  the  Northern  States,  The  principal  port  Is 
dagton.  In  18G0,  the  total  exports  of  the  State  amounted  to 
K)5,a37,  and  the  imprts  to  $1,509,570. 

MANUFACTUBES. 

jicnlture  being  almost  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  people,  manu- 
iw  are  comparatively  neglected  in  South  Carolina,  though  the 
iwestern  part  of  the  State  is  admirably  suited  to  them,  having  a 
irioas  climate,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  water-power.  In  1860, 
ggregate  capital  of  the  raanuiacturcs  of  this  State  was  $6,610,000. 
annual  product  of  manufactures  and  mining  was  §6,800,000. 
^ith  the  raw  material  on  the  spot,**  says  a  recent  State  publica- 
**  and  water-power  and  fuel  everywhere  in  abundance,  no  better 
ng  for  the  establishment  of  factories  c^n  anywhere  be  found  tlian 
>uth  Carolina.  This  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds, 
lavc  the  cotton,  the  most  valuable  manufacturing  material  in  the 
I,  growing  in  fields  on  the  bordei-s  of  which  the  stream  passes  by, 
e  the  mill  would  find  an  effective  site*  we  have  the  iron  ore  in 
fiance,  and  the  fuel  near  at  hand,  to  make  our  own  metal  and 
par  awn  machinery  j  we  have  the  clay  for  stoneware  and  pot- 
the  fine  kaolin  for  jx)rcelain,  and  the  silica  for  gla»^,  in  many 
of  the  State ;  we  have  the  fine-grained  and  hard  woods  in 
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all  the  schools^  many  of  thorn  having  their  buildings  burned, 
id  since  the  restoratiou  of  peace  the  State  has  been  too  poor  to  do 
lucb  for  the  cause  of  education. 

Tlie  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  revised  under  the  new 

ii-.jtutiop,  and  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  State  Superintendent,  who 

^ili<w?en  by  the  people  at  each  general  election  for  State  officers. 

mk  county  or  district  is  in  charge  of  one  School  Commissioner, 

pbosen  biennially  by  the  people  of  the  district.     These  CommissionerB 

ostitute  a  State  Board  of  Eduaitian,  of  which  the  State  Superin- 

ideat  is  ex-qficio  Chairman*     Tlie  Legislature  is  recjuired  by  t!ie 

Constitution  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,     At- 

»djince  at  these  or  at  private  schuols  is  made  compulsory  upon  all 

ildren  lx,»tween  the  ages  of  9  and  1 G  veal's,  except  in  case  of  bodily 

oientai  infirmity.     The  State  is  also  required  to  levy  taxes  for  the 

rport  of  these  schools,  and  for  the  6ui>pDrt  of  a  Normal  Sohool, 

5ute  University,  an  Agricultural   College,  schools  for  the  Deaf, 

Wnb,  and  Blind,  and  a  State  Reform  School,     A  permanent  school 

(i!  is  also  established  for  this  piir|K)se. 

0  1860,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  this  State  was 
,512,  but  nearly,  if  not  fblly,  two- thirds  of  these  were  destroyed 
rifig  the  war. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  is  provided  with  a  Penitentiary  and  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  Constitution  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  their  support,  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  other  charitable  and 
d  institutions  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

KELIGIOUS  DENOMINAWONS. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  church  property  in  this  State  was  $3,481,236. 
h  of  this  was  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  heaviest  losses  oc- 
ting  In  Charleston  and  Cohimbfa,  where  nearly  all  the  church 
Idings  were  utterly  demoHsheiL 

FINANCES. 

Dn  the  3l8t  of  Octolxjr,  1870,  the  total  debt  of  the  State  was 
^6,^8.  The  ex[>enditurrs  of  the  treasury  from  the  15th  of  May 
he  15th  of  November,  1808,  were  $409,688,  and  the  receipts  for 
iame  period  were  $435,373. 
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There  were  at  the  same  time  3  National  Banks,  with  a  capitaJ  of 
^85,000,  doing  business  in  the  State. 


GOVERNMENT, 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1868.  Every 
raale  oitizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  former  condition,  who  has  resided  in  the  St^te  one  year 
and  in  tlie  county  six  months,  is  a  voter.  The  disfraucliised  are 
paupers,  convicts,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  persons  disqualified 
by  the  Coustitution  of  tlie  United  States, 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Lieutenantr-Govemor, 
who  must  be  30  years  old^  and  two  years  a  resident  of  the  State. 
TJjey  are  elected  by  the  people  biennially.  The  other  executive  offi- 
cers are  a  Secretory  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Auditor, 
and  Attorney-General,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  (of  31  members)  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (of  124  members).  The  Senators  are  electal  for  four  years, 
one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Representatives  are  chosen  bi- 
ennially, 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supremo  Court  j  in 
two  Circuit  Courts,  viz :  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  having  civil  juri»- 
dietion,  and  a  Court  of  General  Sessions,  with  criminal  jurisdiction 
only  ;  in  Probate  Courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  General 
Assembly  may  also  establish  such  municipal  and  other  ioferior  courts 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  Supreme  Court  is  to  consist  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  chosen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
Genenil  Assembly  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Circuit  Judges  are 
to  be  chosen  in  the  ssLffie  manner,  and  hold  office  four  yeare.  A  Court 
of  Probate  is  to  be  established  in  each  county,  the  judge  of  which  shall 
be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Justices 
of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.'* 

The  sc^t  of  Government  is  located  at  Columbia. 

For  purposes  of  government,  the  State  is  divided  into  30  districts 
or  counties. 

HISTORY. 

The  SUiie  was  first  settled  by  a  band  of  French  Huguenots  under 
Jean  Ribault»  who,  in  May,  1562,  planted  ^  colony  on  a  beautiful 
island  in  a  spacious  inlet,  which  he  named  Port  Royal.     The  sur- 
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P^ouoding  country  he  called  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX.,  of 

i?"rance-    He  lefl  26  persons  in  this  colony,  and  went  back  to  Europe ; 

l:>ut   the  settlers  became  diasatistied,  mutinied,  killed  their  command- 

^i^xit,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  sailed  for  France  in  a  rude  vessel 

-^iivrhicb   tliey  had  built     Their  vessel  proved  a  failure,  and,  after  suf- 

#^riD|^  great  haixbhipsand  privations,  they  were  rescued  by  an  English 

^liipy  and  carried  to  Europe.     A  jjermanent  colony  was  planted  at 

^E^ort  Koyal  by  the  English  in  1670.     The  settlei-s  removed,  in  1671, 

-txD    the  site  of  old  Charleston,  on  the  west  side  of  the  iVshley  River, 

£kTid    in  1680  again  removetl  to  the  point  of  land  between  the  Coojier 

s^nd  Ashley  rivers,  and  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston.     The 

j>rovnnce  grew  rapidly,  and  under  the  general  natne  of  Carolina  woa 

-anitecl  with  the  settlements  in   North  Carolina,  under  one  Govern- 

XXI eut^  the  nature  of  which  we  have  already  described   in  the  last 

csiliapter.     In  1729,  the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and  South 

CUarolina  came  into  existence  as  a  separate  royal   province.     By  this 

^ime  it   had  been  well  settled   by  a  considerable  number  of  French 

liuguenots,  and  Swiss,  Irish,  and   German   emigrants.     The  colony 

^mras  greatly  harassed  during  its  infancy  by  the  savages,  and  united 

^pvith  Georgia  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards, 

-^ho  had  settled  Florida  and  were  guilty  of  many  outrages  upon  their 

English  neighbors. 

The  province  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  measures  of 
ie*«sistaQce  to  British  aggression  adopted  by  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1775  repulsed  a  Britigli  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
'^vhich  sought  to  force  an  entrance  into  Charleston  Harbor,  The  State 
the  floene  of  many  de^^pcrate  and  bloody  encounters  during  tlio 
Charleston  was  taken  by  tlie  British,  who  lield  the  country  for 
xiearly  two  years,  during  which  the  partisan  bauds  of  Marion,  Sumter, 
s^nd  Pickens  maintained  a  constant  and  bloody  guerilla  warfare 
ift^iiist  them,  and  against  their  Tory  adherents,  of  which  tlie  State 
oootidned  large  numbers.  The  battles  of  Camden,  Eutaw  Springs, 
aind  the  Cowpens  were  fought  in  South  Carolina,  which  State  main- 
tained its  ancient  reputation  for  bravery  and  patriotism  throughout 
"the  whole  struggle. 

The  original  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  March,  1776, 
^nd  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  in  May,  1798. 

The  State  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union.  Negro  slavery  increased  rapidly.  The 
trutnbep  of  slaves  in  1790  was  107,094,  and  in  18G0,  402,406,  while 
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the  white  population  had  increased  ooly  107  per  cent,  m  70  yes^ 
being  140,178  in  1790,  and  291,388  in  1860.     In  the  latter  year,  — 
free  and  slave  negroes  constituted  nearly  60  jxir  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Being  a  strictly  agricultural  community,  the  State  was  nitnra  j\ 
averse  to  the  high  tariff  system  so  popular  in  the  manufacturing  Su^^:jjj^ 
of  the  North,  and,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  this  book,  carrieC.:^  jr^ 
opposition  to  the  tariff  measures  of  the  General  Government  to  ^i 

verge  of  open  war.  From  that  time  it  hecjimc  the  leader  of"  ""^ 
extreme  States'  Rights  party  of  the  South ^  and  upou  various  ocoi^^s/q^ 
threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union.  I 

In  December,  1860,  after  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  t^z^tlie 
Presidency,  the  State  secedetl  from  the  Union,  The  onliuanoe  of  I 
secession  was  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  on  the  20tb  ^f  1 
December,  1860.  The  forts,  arsenals,  and  public  property  of  the  I 
United  States  in  South  Carolina  were  seizetl  and  occupied  by  the  I 
State  forces,  except  Fort  Sumter,  iu  Charleston  Harbor,  Mhich  tras  m 
held  by  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  army.  Hostilities  began  in  the  ■ 
bombardment  and  capture  of  this  fort  by  the  Confedenites  in  April  m 
186L  I 

During  the  war  Charleston  was  besieged  by  the  United  States  army »      ■ 
and  it*i  harbor  bhwkadcd  by  tlie  navy.     Several  sev^eiv  battles  occfl*"'       ■ 
red  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  to  redii^       I 
its  defences  were  repulsed.     In  the  summer  of  1863,  the  defences  o*       | 
James  Island  were  captured,  and   from  that  titue  the  city  was  en^^      I 
jected  to  a  severe  bombardment,  which  laid  a  large  part  of  it  in  ruiif^' 
It  was  held  by  the  Confederates  until  Sherman's  movements  con ^  "* 
pel  led  them  to  evacuate  it.     As  they  left  it  they  set  fire  to  it,  an^' 
nearly  the  whole  city  was  destroyer].     It  was  at  once  occupied  by  tb  ^ 
Union  troops*     Port  Koyal  Harlwr  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  nfL\iL^^ 
bombardment  in  the  fill  I  of  1861.     The  Coufedemte  forts  defeudu 
tlie  entrance  were  captured,  a!id  the  harbor  and  its  islands  held  during 
the  war.     After  reaching  Savannah  at  the  close  of  his  march  fronc 
Atlanta,  Sherman  moved    his  army  through    this  State,  from   the 
nt'iL!;hborhood  of  Port  Iloyal  to  beyond  Cberaw.    His  troops  destrayed 
immense  quantities  of  property,  and  damaged  the  State  to  a  tcrril»l« 
extent.     The  capital,  Columbia,  was  fired  (the  origin  of  the  firo  stil- 
remalning  a  disputed  question)  and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

After  tlic  close  of  the  war,  a  Provisional  Goverument  was  appointir 
by  the  President.     A  State  Convention  was  held,  a  new  Canstitulior 
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fned,  and  ao  excellent  system  of  Government  establiBheJ.  Con- 
pBs,  htiwever,  denied  the  right  of  the  President  to  make  such 
fcnges,  and  in  1867  abolished  the  new  order  of  affairs,  and  organijced 
^  State  into  a  military  district,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
lyor-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  In  August,  1867,  General  Sickles 
b  removed,  an<I  General  Canby  pot  in  his  pla**e. 
In  January,  1H(>H,  a  State  Convention  met  at  Charleston  ami 
ppted  a  Constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and  oo  the 
Ch  of  June,  1868,  the  State  was  readmitted  into  the  Union. 

[  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns,  besides  the  capital,  arc  CliarlcstoD, 
torgetown,  Camden,  Greenville,  Orangeburg,  and  Winnsboro, 

COLUMBIA, 

be  capital  and  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Riehland  district, 
Lcounty,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Congaree,  just  below  the  confluence 

the  Broad  and  Siduda  rivere.  latitude  33°  57'  N.,  longitude  81° 
AV.  It  is  124  miles  north -north  west  of  Charleston,  and  5D0  miles 
nth  west  of  Washington. 

[Columbia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Union.  It  is 
liiilsora<dy  built,  its  streets  are  well  paved,  and  arc  broad,  straiglit, 
id  shaded  with  stately  trees,  among  which  the  magnolia  and  the  live 
K  are  conspicuous.  It  is  locate<l  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Congaree,  a 
|ir  miles  below  the  falls  of  that  stream,  and  is  no!c*d  for  the  elegant 
pnsions  and  exqui.sitc  gardens  with  whicli  it  abounds.  The  vicinity 
I  the  city  is  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  portions  of  the  Union, 
id  is  noted  for  its  model  plantations,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  scenery. 

The  public  buiklings  are  aniorig  tlie  handsomest  in  the  country* 
m  State  Home  is  a  magnificent  e^lifiw,  170  feet  long  and  60  feet 
Ue,  and  cost  nearly  three  milHons  of  dollars.  The  Lisane  Am/lum 
i  tinder  the  control  of  the  State.  It  is  a  splendid  buifding  and  is 
(riily  endowed.  The  city  buildings  are  handsome. 
tiColumbia  contains  a  number  of  fine  public  and  private  schools, 
ic  South  CaroHua  Colkgt\  somotimes  eallod  the  UnivcrHity  of  South 
^lAina,  is  a  flourishing  institution.  Hr?re  are  located  a  theological 
(kool  of  the  Presbyterian  Churr^h,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  College, 
lie  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is 
iverne<l  by  a  Mayor  ami  Council.  It  contains  a  number  of  churches 
jd  3  new8pa[>er  offices.     In  1870  the  population  was  92J^8. 
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Columbia  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  oa  the  CongaM 
River,  and  is  connected  M'ith  all  parts  of  the  Uuioo  by  railways*  fl 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  cotton  trade.  ■ 

The  city  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  General  Sherman  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1865.  On  the  same  day  a  disastrous  fire  occurred, 
which  laid  a  large  portion  of  the  city  in  ashes.  __ 

CHARLE^STON, 

The  largest  city  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Charles- 
ton district,  or  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  which  unite  to  form  its  harbor.     It  is  7   miles  from  the 
124  miles  south-southeast  of  Columbia,  and  540  miles  southwest 
Washington.     The  city  is  built  upon  a  plateau  elevateti  about  12 
above  the  level  of  the  water.    The  tides  rise  to  a  height  of  6 
and  sweep  by  the  city  with  a  strong  current,  thus  contributing  graitl| 
to  its  healthful ness. 

The  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers  are  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  the 
former  is  4200,  and  the  latter  6300  feet  wide.  The  harbor  i»  spacious, 
and  will  admit  vessels  drawing  17  ft^et  water.  "The  coup  d'ceilk 
imposing  and  highly  picturesque.  Though  tlio  grounds  are  low, 
hardly  more  than  12  feet  above  high  water,  the  effect  is  fine;  and  the 
city,  like  Veuice,  seems,  at  a  little  distance,  to  be  absolutely  rising  out 
of  the  sea.  The  bay  is  almost  completely  land-locked,  makiug  tlic 
harborage  and  roadstead  as  secure  as  they  are  ample.  The  adjuijcts 
contribute  to  form  a  tout  ensemble  of  much  beauty.  Directly  at  tlje 
entrance  of  the  city  stands  Castle  Piiuiknev,  a  fortress  which  covers  ttt 
ancient  shoaL  A  little  south  of  Pinckney  is  Fort  Ripley,  a 
square  work,  built  of  Palmetto  logs,  and  6IlGd  with  paving  stooa^ 
built  iu  1862.  On  the  sea-line  rises  Fort  Moidtrie,  famous,  as  Fort 
Sullivan,  in  beating  off,  and  nearly  destroying,  the  British  fleet,  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  1 776.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  aune 
island  (Sullivan's),  on  which  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  may  yet  be  traoed 
the  outline  of  the  fortress  whicli,  under  Colonel  Thompson,  with  700 
Carolina  rifles,  defeated  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  very  moment  whi'O 
Moultrie  drove  Parker  away  from  the  South.  Within  the  harW^J 
the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  the  one  also  of  commanding  intcn'»t»^B 
is  the  ruined  walls  of  Sumter,  This  fort,  with  that  oT  Moultrie, 
once  constituted  the  chief  defences  of  Charleston.  The  events  jioJ  i 
operations  of  which  these  massive  ruins  have  fcrmetl  the  chief  oentr<> 
and  culminating  point  are  too  fresh  in  the  public  reoollectaoo  to 


more  than  a  brief  retrospect  id  these  pages.     The  fort,  which 

octagonal  work  of  solid  m^LSonry,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 

The  armament  consisted,  at  tlie  time  of  the  attaoky  of  1-10 

It  vm»  occapie<i  by  Major  Anderstm  on  the  night  of  December 

J60,  and  at  noon  of  the  27th  the  Union  flag  was  lioisted  over  it. 

11th  of  January  following,  Governor   Pickens  demanded   a 

ler  of  the  fort,  which  l>eing  refused,  prcjiarations  were  com- 

to  attack  it.     Fire  was  opened  under  direction  of  General  G. 

at  4.aO  o'clock  A.  M.,  April    llth,  18G1,   from   the 

on  James  Island.     After  a  defence  of  thirty-two  hours  the 

m  unrrendered,  and  were  transfKirted   to   New  York    in   the 

Baltic.     The  j>resont  condition  of  the  w(»rk  sufficiently  attests 

■mth  of  the  second  attack,  Au^rust,  1863.     On  James  Island 

the  rnins  of  old  Fort  Johnson.     On  the  oppwite  headlands 

^Haddrill  you   may  trace  the  old   lines  which    heljKKl  in   the 

of  the  city  eighty  years   ago,  but  which    are   now  mostly 

ned    by  the  smart  villa^  of  Mount  Pleasant.      Thc^se  points, 

1,  east,  and  south,  with  the  city  lying  west  of  them,  bound  the 

%  leaving  an  ample  circuit  of  bay — c?onrsing  over  which,  from 
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number  of  people  would  seem  to  imply,  as  in  other  cities,  in  conse- 
ice  of  the  suburban  character  of  so  many  of  the  residetitB,     The 
lling-houses  of  these  are  generally  isolateil,  having  large  open 
jnds  on  every  side,  which  are  used  for  gardens,     llara  exotics,  the 
fruits,  the  peach,  the  ne<^tarii»e,  the  orange,  fill  these  s|>aces,  and, 
th  the  vine,  impart  a  rich,  tropical  character  to  the  aspect  of  the 
abode,  which  itself  may  be  neither  very  large  nor  very  magnificent. 
Ample  piazzas  and  verandahs,  ranging  from  1  to  3  stories,  give  coi^l- 
ue«and  shade  to  the  dwelling.     The  houses  are  of  brick  or  wowl ; 
there  are  fevy  of  stone.     Charleston  exhibits  a  pe<iiiliar  taste  in  archi- 
tecture.   It  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  Union  in  this  respect*     There 
are  few  regular  blocks  or  rows  of  buildings.     There  is  no  uniformity. 
Ijjficfc  man  has  built  after  his  own  fashion  j  and  there  are  some  singu- 
^ft  emanations  or  taste ;  but  what  is  lost  in  propriety  is  gained  in 
^Kety,  and  with  fine  gardens,  open  plats  of  shrubbery,  shade  and 
^nt  trees,  the  orange,  peach,  etc,,  creepers,  vines,  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  Pride  of  India,  girdling  the 
wliife  dwellings  and  the  green  vcrandalis,  the  eiiect  is  grateful  and 
^^lily  picturesque."     Scattered   through   t!ie  city  are  a  nuiuber  of 
^wl  public  squares,  the  princi[ml  of  which,  the  Batter}',  commands 
^■De  view  of  the  harbor. 

^Khe  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  handsome.     The  most  coil- 
^Pbtious  are  the  Cifi/  Hall,  Omrt  House,  Police  Courts  Ctisfom  Ilouae, 
Jnilj  Workhoiisef  and  South  Carolina  HaU* 

The  schools  of  Charleston  have  always  been  famous.    They  embrace 

all  classes,  from  the  public  primary  school  to  colleges  of  a  high  grade. 

The  principal   establishments  of  the   higher  cla.ss  are  the  Militmy 

ly,  conducted   by  tlie  State  (one-half  of  its  pupils  being  State 

students);  the  Charleston  ChUege,  founded  in  1788;  and  the 

ical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.     The  city  contains 

Jml  fine  libraries,  among  which  are  the  MircantUe^  Apprentices f 

City  Libraries.     The  Art  Society  and  Historical  Society  arc  ex- 

edleafc  institutions,  and  each  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  works 

^Bting  to  its  objects. 

^HThe  benevolent  establishments  are  well  conducted.  They  consist 
^■an  Afvuihoiiise^  an  Orphan  AHi/hrm.,  and  a  Hosintal^  together  with 
^■lenil  humane  and  charitable  societies.  TJie  cemeteries  are  among 
^p  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  are  greatly  admired. 
^KThe  city  contains  over  30  churcfies,  several  fine  hotels,  about  4  daily 
^■rspapers,  and  several  weeklies.     It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  sup- 
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plied  with  water.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  CoaociL    In  1 
the  population  was  48,956, 

During  the  late  war,  the  city  was  subjected  to  a  severe  bomh 
ment  from  the  Uuited  States  batteries  on  the  bay  islands,  and  w^ 
verely  injured.  It  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  this  danufl 
the  old  buildings  are  being  replaced  with  better  and  more  coflra 
edifices. 

Charleston  is  connected  with  the  principal  cities  of  the  Unia 
raihvt^v',  and  by  steamers  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  It  k 
centre  of  a  hirge  coasting  trade,  and  possesses  some  foreign  eoi 
It  exports  more  rice  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  and 
New  Orleans  and  Moliile  in  its  exportation  of  cotton.  It 
large  trade  in  tobacco,  lumber,  and  flour.  Considerable  sliipfwnj 
owned  in  the  port.  The  commerce  of  the  city  wal  entirely  d< 
by  the  late  war,  but  is  now  rapidly  reviving. 

Charleston  was  seitlctl  about  the  year  1G79,  by  an  Engli 
acting  under  a  cltarter  from  tlie  Britisli  Crown,  The  expedi 
Jed  by  William  Saylc,  who  became  the  first  Governor.  Sof 
later  the  settlers  were  joined  by  a  number  of  French  Huguem 
had  been  exiled  from  their  uative  country  on  account  of  their  rdig 
Its  growth  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  fierce  fevers  inciilcnt  to 
'southern  coast,  and  by  many  other  difficnlties;  but  it  surmoul 
these,  and  by  1731  contained  GOU  bouses  aud  5  chuiX'hes. 
active  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  and,  althou^ 
tained  a  large  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the  royal  authorii 
with  the  colonies.  Go  the  24th  of  June,  177G,  a  British  fli 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  consisting  of  9  ships  of  war,  attacked  the  Amd 
fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
bor.  The  fort  was  unfinished  and  badly  armed,  and  was 
by  only  400  men  under  Colonel  Moultrie,  The  British  were: 
with  severe  loss,  and  aime  near  losing  their  fleet.  In  1778, 
fire  consumed  252  houses.  On  the  )st  of  April,  1780,  Cb 
besicgetl  by  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It 
hy  General  Linc<:)ln  and  a  small  American  force,  who  held 
May  12th,  when  they  surrendered,  half  the  city  being  in  rutus] 
I>eopIe  starving.  The  Brilisli  Jteld  the  city  until  1782.  Il 
Charleston  was  incorpomted  as  a  city.  In  179G,  it  waa  agaio' 
by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  city  and 
to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000. 

Charleston  was  the  centre  of  the  Secession  movement  which 
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in  the  civil  war.  The  beginning  of  hostilities — the  bombardmcDt  and 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter — occurred  here.  The  harbor  was  closely 
blockaded  during  the  war,  and  the  defences  of  the  city  were  frequently 
attacked  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  city  itself  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
aiid  destructive  bombardment.  After  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  it 
was  recaptured  by  the  United  States  forces  on  the  18th  of  February, 
lS6o. 

miscella:nt. 


AN    INCIDKNT    IN    THE    LIFE    OP    SERGEANT   JASPER. 

Jasper  hftd  &  brotbeff  who  had  Joined  tho  Britisbf  and  who  held  a  similar  rank 
la  the  srmy.  To  this  brotbor  he  was  warmly  altached,  and  iictvuilly  ventured 
iflto  Ibe  Britisb  garrison  at  Ebcnezer  to  eee  liim.  His  brather  wr9  exceedingly 
ilanaedf  leat  he  should  be  seized  and  hung  as  an  American  spy ;  for  his  name 
VMweU  known  to  many  of  the  British  officers.  *»Do  not  trouble  yourself, "•* 
«ai(l  Jagper ;  **I  am  no  longer  an  American  soldier/' 

'*Tliai»k  God  for  llmt,  William,"  exclaimed  bii  brother,  heartily  shaking  him 
by  the  band  ;  **and  now  only  say  the  word,  my  boy,  and  here  is  a  commission 
^t  ;ou,  with  regimentals  and  gold  to  boot|  to  fight  for  Wis  Mu^csty,  King 
George." 

Juper  shook  hia  bead,  and  observed,  thai  though  there  was  but  little  eucour- 
Hm.«ni  to  fight  for  bis  country,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fight  affaimt 
^f^  And  there  the  conversation  ended.  After  staying  two  or  three  days  with 
Itis  brother,  instx^ting  and  hearing  all  that  be  could,  he  took  his  leave,  returned 
to  the  American  camp  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  told  General  Lincoln  all  that  he 
fcidscen. 

Soon  after  he  made  another  trip  to  the  English  garrison,  taking  with  htm  his 
IpvUeular  friend.  Sergeant  Newton,  who  was  a  young  man  of  great  Btrength  and 
OiMir*^.  His  brother  received  him  with  bis  usual  cordiality ;  and  he  aud  his 
frifnd  spent  several  daya  at  the  British  fort  without  giving  the  least  alarm.  On 
Uw?  morning  of  the  third  day,  his  brother  observed  that  he  had  bad  news  lo  lell 
liiffi. 

Uyl  what  ia  U?"  asked  William. 

'*Why,'*  replied  bis  brother,  "here  are  ten  or  a  dozen  American  prisoners, 
broaj^bl  in  this  morning,  as  deserters  from  Savannah,  whither  they  are  to  be  sent 
imciedialcly  ;  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  apt  to  go  bard  witli  thetn— 
fctilsct'tuH  tJiry  have  all  taken  the  king's  bounty.'* 

"Let  ns  see  them,"  said  Jiispor.  So  his  brother  took  him  and  his  friend  New- 
^u  to  see  them.  It  was  indeed  a  melanclioly  sight  to  see  the  poor  fellows  hand- 
'^ffed  upon  the  ground.  But  when  the  eye  rested  on  a  youiig  woman,  wife  of 
ouf  of  the  prisoners,  with  her  child,  a  sweet  little  boy  of  five  years,  all  pity  for 
^cmak*  prisoners  was  forgotten.  Her  humble  garb  showed  that  she  was  poor; 
wt  her  deep  distress,  and  sympathy  with  her  uufnrtunaie  Imsband,  proved  that 
^9  Was  rich  in  conjiigal  love,  more  precious  than  all  gold.  She  generally  sat  on 
^*  ^roQnd  opposite  to  her  husband,  with  her  little  boy  leaning  on  her  lap,  and 
'"t'f  coal  black  hair  spreading  in  long,  neglected  tresses  on  her  neck  and  bosom. 
^btimea  abe  would  sit,  silent  as  aaUluc  of  grief,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  tb« 


sorra  carouna 


(N^ 


ift«  antett..  vbich  had  ikat  %  KvXHbi  tiu«  ;i:Vs 
rittiL  sni  cctSemi  ;h<a  to  ^rnvs-i'^r;  w':uva  ;^v> 

1 4f  Ae  fc&L  poor  Xis.  Joiws  Itti  ^<3  :o  ::iif  <:tft!L  is  « 
Nt  ms»yi  icraminx  pcfiA>c«>  orer  h«r.  Bu:,  vtiea  «^^ 
^nn?*oii^  ssii  Li»  fri«:iis  :rv«il  fn'si  C:eir  :V::rr^  $i!K  tv- 

ySL  "  Mt  h!S*lti::J  i*  safe— Ke5»  i»vvi,  aiv  hu*- 

z  Ts^  t<r  chilid.  rile  pn»Md  him  to  htt  hevt.  au^ 

God !  BT  sen  ba»  %  £uh«r  reL  "    Then.  kiie«U&;  At  (be 

XewtA^x  ihe  tutjwd  th«ir  hands  Tehementlr.  Nil  in  the  :''aX  - 

ihe  eo«^  ooIt  Aar.  -  God  bleu  rou !    God  Akm;:;litT  Me:h> 


evoT 
of 


bj  the  English,  ocr  heroes  seited  the  aim*  and  n^- 
aad.  vith  their  friends  and  captire  foea.  recroued  the  S«- 
^^jy  Joiaed  the  Ameriean  annr  at  Puisboi^  to  the  inexpresaible 
'joy  of  ill 


GEORGIA. 

Area, 68,000  fiqdiMMilJ 

Population  in  1860, 1,057,280 

(Whites,  501,688.    Negroes,  465,888) 

Population  in  1870, 1,106,888 

The  State  of  Georgia,  the  most  southern  of  ffae  oi^;iiiil  msL 
of  the  Union,  lies  between  30^"  2V  39"  and  SS*"  N.  lititad 
tween  81 ""  and  Sd""  53'  38"  W.  longitude.     It  is  bonadttl  ok=sb 
north  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee^  on  the  east  hj  Sooth  0 

lina,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Florid^  mA  "  *" 
west  by  Florida  and  Alabama.  The  Savannah  Btyer  nrpariitit  i^  tin 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Chattahoochee  forma  a  parfc  of  tti  w  "tfta 
boundary,  separating  the  lower  half  of  the  State  funii  fthliii^^i  m 
Florida.  The  greatest  length  of  Georgia,  from  Dorth  to  w^^^*  ^ 
about  300  miles,  and  its  greatest  width,  from  eaat  to  weati  afcoiL  ^  ^50 
miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Along  the  coast,  and  for  about  100  miles  inland,  the  surfii'^'  ^ 
flat  and  marshy,  resembling  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina.    K''^' 
is  largely  cultivated  here.     A  fine  rolling  country  occupies  the  cvi'^re 
of  the  State,  while  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  are  traver.^^1 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  which  vary  in  lu^i 
from  1200  to  4000  feet.     The  southeastern  part  contains  a  series  of 
swamps,  having   a  circuit   of  about    180    miles,    known    under  the 
general  name  of  Okefonokee  Swamp.     This  is  one  of  the  wiUKv^t  a&\ 
rankest  tracts  in  tiie  South,  and  abounds  in  alligators,  lizanl?,  orano?, 
Huakes,  etc     Tlio  coast  is   lined   with  a  chain  of  islands,  similar  i«^ 
those  of  Soutii  Carolina,  which  produce  the  Sea  Island  cotton.    TiiO 
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waters  lying  between  these  islands  and  the  shore  constitute  an  inner 
passage  along  the  coast,  and  are  navigable  for  light  drafb  vessels. 

The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  inlets,  some  of  whicli  afford  good 
harbors. 

The  Savannah  Eiver,  which  separates  the  State  from  South  Caro- 
lina, is  formed  by  the  Tugaloo  and  Seneca  rivers.     It  is  about  500 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Augusta,  230 
miles  fi-om  the  sea.     Ships  ascend  to  Savannah,  about  15  miles  from 
its  mouth.     It  is   lined  with   fine  cotton  and   rice  plantations,  and 
above  Augusta  is  an  excellent  mill  stream.     The  Ogeechee  River  flows 
almost  parallel  with  it,  and  empties  into  Ossabaw  Sound,  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  Savannah.     It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  30  or 
40  miles,  and  for  flat-boats  to  Louisville,  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.     Its  principal  branch,  the  Cannouchee,  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  for  50  miles.     The  AKamaha  River  flows  into  the 
Atlantic,  south  of  the  Ogeechee.     It  is  formed  by  the  Oconee  and 
Ocmulgee,  which,  rising  in  the  northern  part  and  flowing  through 
central  Georgia,  unite  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  form  the 
Altamaha.     The  main  river  is  ascended  by  ships  to  Darien,  not  &r 
from  its  mouth.     The  Ocmulgee  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to 
Macon,  and  the  Oconee  to  Milledgcville,  the  capital  of  the  State — each 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.     The  SardUla  and  SL  Mar%f% 
drain  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  are  navigable 
for  small  vessels  for  about  30  or  40  miles,  and  much  higher  for  flat- 
boats.     The  OwUahoochee  River  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
in  Habersham  county,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  Stated 
Plowing  southwest  to  West  Point,  it  strikes  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  turns  to  the  south,  washing  the  western 
shore  of  the  State  to  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Appalachicola  River,  of  Florida.     It  is  about  550  miles  long,  and  is 
navigable  for  steamers,  from  November  to  June,  to  Columbus,  350 
miles  from  its  mouth.     The  rapids  begin  at  Columbus.     The  upper 
.part  of  the  river  flows  through  the  gold  region  of  Georgia,  and  is  a 
fine  mill  stream.     The  Flint  River  is  its  principal  branch.     It  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flows  southwest  into 
the  Chattahoochee,  just  above  the  mouth  of  that  river.     It  is  about 
300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  Albany.     The  other 
rivers  are  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa,  the  sources  of  the  Alabama,  in 
the  northwest,  the  Hiawassee,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tennessee,  in 
the  north,  and  the  Ocklockony  and  Suwanee  and  their  branches,  in  the 
south,  which  flow  into  Florida. 
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MIXERAL& 

The  mhiciak  of  tJiie»  Slate  are  gold,  stiver^  copper,  iron,  U 
ganeKy  tHamaniy  gnphite^  mathnoaj,  amc,  granitey  marble^  gj] 
limesiocie,  cod,  aefilte,  marli  borrBtooe,  eoapstooe,  slate,  jasper, 
thjsty  chalcedoDv,  nomctiaw,  agate,  roae  quartz,  garnets,  aud 
olbers  more  or  leas  vmhuiUle.  Diamoflicfe  are  sometimes  found. 
gold  region  lies  in  the  nonbeni  part  of  the  Slate,  principally  inl 
aroQod  Lumpkin  county.  Until  the  disooveiy  of  gold  in  CalJIb 
it  waa  the  principal  soan^  of  oar  supply.  Previous  to  the  war,  thi 
Geoesal  Government  maintained  a  bmnch  mint  at  Dahloncgn,  in  tbi 
centre  of  the  gold  region.  In  1852,  $476,783  were  coined  at  IM 
mint.  These  mioeei  are  fiir  &om  being  exhausted,  and  ore  w( 
now  with  considerable  profit. 

*'The  white  marble  qitaniea  of  Cherokee  county  are  of  great  extenl 
a  portion  of  them  afKxrding  statoary  marble.  The  salute  quarries  oi 
Polk  coun^  are  now  attracting  mach  attention.  The  slate  is  coO' 
siJered  equal  to  the  Welsh,  and  ia  now  being  shipped  to  New  York 
The  quarry  is  of  enormous  extent.  Hydraulic  cement^  nearly  whit^ 
in  color,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  made  near  Kingston,  Bartoi^ 
county.  The  indications  of  petroleum  in  Floyd  county  are  strong 
That  section  has  been  thrown  up  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Tin 
formation  is  the  lower  silurtan,  abounding  in  fossils,  and  both  thi 
limestone  and  shale  are  highly  bituminooa.  Iron  ore  abounds  il 
Bartow  and  other  counties." 


li    IIIU 
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CLIMATE. 


if  the  i^ 


The  climate  of  Geoigia  is  the  moat  delightful  of  any  of 
Southern  States.  The  southern  and  southeastern  parts  are  cooliNa 
by  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  mountain  r^ions  are,  though  severe  h 
winter,  delightfully  cool  in  summer.  The  spring  comes  early  and  ii 
pleasant,  ^M 

SOIL  AXD  PRODUCTIONS.  ™ 

The  soil  along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  is  fertile,  and  produea 
almost  any  variety  of  food.  About  65  or  70  miles  from  the  cnast^  th4 
Pine  Barren  region  begins.  This  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  is  eaml] 
fertilized.  It  produces  valuable  timber  and  naval  stores.  In  thi 
southwestern   part  of  the  State,  the  soil    is  light  and  sandy,  but 

though  fertile,  is  easily  worn  out,  and  requires  careful  mam 
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Id  tJie  middle  counties  the  soil  consists  of  a  red  loam  originally  fer- 
tile, but  greatly  exhausted  by  the  bad  system  of  agriculture  pursued 
in  the  State.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  very  fertile,  and  will 
pndooe  cotton,  but  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain,  to 
which  it  is  principally  devoted.  Cotton  is  raised  in  the  central  and 
natheni  counties,  and  rice  along  the  coast  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
priDcipai  rivers.  The  great  extent  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  State 
NDders  it  easy  to  bring  the  crops  to  market,  and  thus  lightens  the  bur- 
dens of  the  producer.  Grain  is  extensively  grown  in  tiiis  State.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  region  can  be  tilled  by  white  labor,  but  here 
and  elsewhere,  rice  requires  a  cultivation  which  would  be  fatal  to 
white  laborers. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  Greorgia  were  fearfully  damaged  by.  the 
dvil  war,  and  the  State  is  but  slowly  recovering  from  its  losses.  The 
riatisdcs  of  1869,  the  latest  available,  are  very  imperfect.  Tiicy  arc 
as  follows : 

Acres  of  improved  laud, 8,052,758 

Bushels  of  wheat, 2,170,000 

"          rye, 73,iMK) 

"          oats 1,200,000 

"          Indian  com, 27,600,(K)0 

"          barley 13,300 

IK)tatoes, 248,000 

*"          peas  and  beans, 1,905,212 

Tons  of  hay, 48,000 

Number  of  horses 198,300 

"           mules  and  asses, 2(X),150 

'*           milch  cows, 301,180 

*'           young  cattle 780,350 

swine •    .  2,150,300 

Value  of  domestic  animals, §45,372,734 

Bales  of  cotton,   ' 495,000 

Pounds  of  rice  (estimated), 30,000,000 

COMMERCE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  Georgia  was  building  up 
•  Valuable  and  growing  trade  with  the  Northern  States  and  with 
Knope.    In  1860,  the  foreign  exports  of  the  State  amounted  to 
118^483,038,  and  the  imports  to  $782,061. 
i  Si- 

MANUFACTURES. 

which  won  her  the  title  of  the  ''  Empire  State 
nm  making  great  progress  in  manufactures 
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when  tiie  war  broke  out.  Nearly  all  ber  establish  meats  were  eit 
entirely  destroyed,  crippled,  or  forced  to  suspend  operations  by  I 
events  of  the  struggle.  The  State  possesses  unueaal  advant 
for  maniitactures,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  in  a  few 
yeaiB  begin  to  develop  this  branch  of  its  industry  with  its  old  eoeH 
In  1860,  there  were  1724  establishments  in  Ge4jrgia  devoted  to  mm» 
facturep,  raining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a  capital  of  $11,- 
160,000.  There  were  32  cotton  mills  {30  of  which  were  driven  by 
water-power),  with  a  capital  of  $1,854,603,  yielding  an  annual  pro* 
duct  of  82,215,6*36;  and  28  woollen  factories,  with  a  capital 
$174,600,  yielding  an  annual  product  of  S465,000. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868,  there  were  14:J7  miles  of  completed  railroads  in 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $29^178,000*  The  principal  to\^'ns  of  lh« 
State  are  connected  by  railroad .  Two  main  lines  extend  aero®  ^ 
centre  of  the  State,  from  Savannah  to  Macon  and  Columbus,  tai 
from  Augusta  to  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  Teun.  Three  roads  ccnlrt 
at  Savannah,  three  at  Augusta,  three  at  Columbus,  three  at  Mficofl 
and  four  at  Atlanta.  By  means  of  these  and  their  branches,  all  \fHTt 
of  the  State  and  the  Union  may  be  reached  with  ease  and  rapidit) 
Nearly  every  road  in  the  State  was  destroyed  during  tlie  war,  b* 
almost  all  have  been  restored  since  the  return  of  peace. 


EDUCATION. 


J 


In  1860,  the  State  contained  32  colleges,  averaging  over  100  student 
each;  242  academies  and  other  schools,  with  11,075  pupils;  aix 
1752  public  schools^  with  56,087  pupils*  The  schools  were  brokef 
up  by  the  war,  and  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  anything  w« 
done  to  restore  them. 

The  present  Constitution  places  the  system  of  public  edu<: 
under  the  control  of  a  State  School  Commissioner,  appointed  h} 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four  yeait.1 
ptrBmneut  school  fund  has  been  authorized,  which  now  nmoaol 
fM2/XK)^  and  the  Legislature  is  required  to  establish  at  least 
mtfNi  eommon  schools  in  each  school  district  of  the  State  iu» 
pQwiibff-,  find  to  levy  taxes  for  their  support. 

JTAc  Unwermiy  of  Georgia  is  located  at  Atheu« 

1101^     It  includes  Franklin  College,  and  ie 


dition.  It  uao  excellent  school,  and  possesses  a  library  of  13,000 
volumes,  a  valuable  and  complete  cbeiwinil  apparatus,  and  one  of  the 
best  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  geology  id  the  UnioD. 

Ofjidhorpe  Unhersity^  at  Milledgeville;  Ma^cer  University ,  at  Ren- 
fieid;  Einory  College^  at  Ren  field;  and  the  Wealeyan  Femak  ChUegej 
at   Macon,  are  the  other  prominent  schools. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


I 


S'he  State  Penitentiafyy  at  Milledgeville,  was  established  in  1811, 
«t»cl  was  provided  with  fine  and  commodious  buildings  of  granite.  It 
^V3^  destroyed  during  the  war,  but  has  been  partially  rebuilt  since 
tHe   peace. 

J^he  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  located  at  Me^lway,  near  Milledge- 
vLlle.  It  was  established  in  1842.  Blacks  as  well  as  whites  are  ad- 
"^itited.  The  institution  is  provided  with  ample  and  substantial  buikU 
*^^«i,  and  is  now  doing  welL 

^he  Academy  for  the  Bfbid,  at  Macon,  is  an  excellent  institution, 
^t  is  provided  with  handsome  brick  buildings,  and  is  in  successful 
*^P^ration. 

^he  Asylum  for  iJiC  Deaf  arid  Jhimh,  in  Murray  county,  in  the 
**ot-thern  p;iit  of  the  State,  was  closed  during  tlie  war,  and  has  not 
y^t^  been  reopened. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS, 

Xn  1S60,  there  were  2393  churches  in  Greorgia.  The  total  value 
*^^  church  property  was  $2,440,391,  much  of  which  was  destroyed 
'^^  ^ing  the  war. 

FINANCES. 

Xn  1870,  the  debt  of  the  State  amountcfl  to  $6,014,500,  and  had 
'^'^^  been  increased  since  1867,  The  State,  according  to  the  asser- 
*-*<^^n  of  the  Governor,  possesses  valuable  assets  to  the  amount  of 
*  1 2,000,000,  In  18G9,  the  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  amounted 
^  $2,183,900,  and  the  expenditures  to  $1,857,825.  The  finances  of 
^^"^orgia  are  in  a  very  unhappy  condition,  A  portion  of  the  public 
^^H)t  was  overdue  in  1S70,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  tor  it? 
l^^^'ment,  and  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  considerably  damaged 
^3-"  the  quarrels  between  the  Govertior  and  the  Treaisurer. 

In  1868,  there  were  8  National  Banks  in  Georgia,  with  an  aggre- 
^^te  capital  of  §1,600,000. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Tlie  present  Constitution  of  tlie  State  was  ratified  by  tW  peopl 
the  20th  of  April,  1868.  Every  male  person,  born  m  the  Unit 
Statt«,  or  who  lias  been  naturalized,  or  who  has  leg:ally  declared  h 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty -one  vent 
old,  who  haa  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  tbirt 
d:iysj  who  has  paid  taxes,  and  every  male  dtizen  of  the  United  StaW 
who  was  a  resident  of  this  State  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  thi 
Constitution,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections.  Soldiers  and  sailoi 
in  the  service  of  the  Unite<l  States,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  conWd 
are  excluded  from  the  ballot.  The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Govei 
nor,  chosen  by  the  people  for  l<>ur  years,  a  Secretary  of  Stat( 
Treasurer,  Couiptroller-General,  and  Attorney-Greneml,  elected  (n 
four  years  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  Legislature,  composed  of  i 
Senate  (of  44  members)  and  Ilou.se  of  Representatives  (of  175  m&H 
bers).  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  bieni 
and  Representatives  for  two  year?*. 

"  The  Judicial  powere  of  the  State  are  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Superior  Courts,  Courts  of  Ordinary,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  ComntM 
sioned  Notaries  Public,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  e?tahliFlif 
by  law.     Tlie  Supi^me  Court  consists  of  three  judges,  and  has  jiig 
dirt  ion   only  for  the  trial  and  correction  of  errors  on  appeal 
lower  courts.     The  judges  are  to  be  appointed,  thr»8e  of  the  Su[ 
Court  for  12  years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  8  yeors^^ 

The  seat  of  Government  is  locate^l  at  Atlanta* 

For  purposes  of  government,  Georgia  is  divided  into  132  ooui 

HISTORY, 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  original  oolonies, 
was  at  first  included  within   the  cljarter  of  Carolina,  and  was 
oljject  of  rival  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain  and  England.     On 
of  July,  1732,  George  II.  of  Englaml,  after  whom  the  provim 
named,  grajited  it  to  a  corporation,  who  were  styled  "Trust 
settling  the  colony  of  Georgia."     It  was  designed  to  mak    *'  ■ 
a  refuge  for  the  respectable  poor  of  England.     The  fir- 
planted  at  Savannah,  in  the  spring  of  1733,  by  Gi»ni!nil  JiuiMii 
thor|)e»   but  t[ie  conditiim  of  military  service  • 
|>ossession  of  lands  by  the  colonists,  and 

it  settlers  from  the  colony,  and  in 
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and  ntty  acres  in  fee  simple  were  offeretl  to  each  settler*  This  offer 
drow  a  nnmber  of  ernigraots  to  the  colony  from  Europe,  chiefly  from 
Greriiiany  and  Scotland.  In  1739,  war  broke  out  between  England 
arL<j  Spain,  and  General  Oglethori,>e,  with  1000  miHtia  from  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  a  baud  of  Indian  allies,  invaded  Florida,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  St.  Augustine.  In  17-12,  the 
Spianiards  revenged  this  invasion  by  sending  36  ships  and  3000  men 
L^fnto  Georgia.  Fort  St,  Simon,  on  the  Altamaha  River  was  taken, 
^Hcicl  Fort  Frcderica,  on  St.  Simon's  Lslaml,  would  have  fallen,  had 
^Kot  the  Spaniards,  becoming  alarmed  at  a  stratagem  of  Oglethorpe, 
^^fetired  into  Florida.     Peace  was  restored  soon  after. 

The  early  years  of  the  colony  were  marked  by  troubles  caused  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Trustees.  These  and  the  prohibition 
^^  slavery  occasioned  so  much  discontent  amongst  the  settlers  that  there 
"^aa  danger  that  the  colony  would  be  abandoned.  In  1752,  the  Trus- 
tees surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crow^n,  and  Georgia  became  a 
*^^al  province.  Privileges  similar  to  those  granted  the  other  colonies 
^ere  allowed  it,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  permission  to  import 
^nd  hold  negro  slaves.  After  this  the  colony  grew  rapidly,  and  rice 
^nd  cotton  were  largely  cultivated.  In  1775  the  population  num- 
kJ^red  75,000  souls.  In  this  year  its  exports  amounted  to  $517,385, 
^Pu:id  its  imports  to  $558,885. 

r  Greorgia  was  prompt  to  give  her  support  to  the  measures  of  protec- 

I  tioD  and  resistance,  adopted  by  the  other  colonics,  and  made  liberal 
Contributions  of  men  and  money  to  the  cause  during  the  Revolution. 
In  1778,  the  British  captured  Savannah^  and  in  1779  took  Augusta 
^rid  Sunbnry.  From  these  points  they  overran  tlie  State,  compelling 
iiiauy  of  tlie  principal  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  homes  and  flee  for 
their  lives.  In  1779,  the  American  forces  made  an  effort  to  retake 
Savannah,  but  without  success,  and  the  British  continued  to  hold  the 
State  uutd  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  $tate  Government  was  established  and  a  Constitution  adopted 
in  1777,  and  a  second  Constitution  in  1785.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  on  the  2d  of  January,  1788. 

The  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  dwelling  on  the  north  and  west  frontiers 

of  the  State,  gave  considerable  trouble  by  their  hostilities,  but  In  17D1, 

eaties  were  concluded  with  them  which  established  the  bountlaries 

tlie  State,  and   put  a  stop  to  the  troubles.     In   1802,  the  Creeks 

ed  to  the  United  States  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  in  the 

uthwest  part  of  this  State,  which   were  assigned   by  the  Greneral 
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Government  to  Georgia,  In  the  same  year,  the  State  ceded  to 
United  States  all  its  claims  to  the  lands  west  of  its  present  lii 
This  territory  is  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mii 
sippi.  In  1838  the  Creeks  were  removed  beyond  the  Mississipjn,* 
by  the  General  Gov^ernment,  and  Georgia  came  into  possesaioQ^I| 
their  lands,  which  now  form  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,      ^M 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Greorgia  had  reached  a  highde^ 
gree  of  prosperity,  which  she  was  destined  to  lose  during  the  sr 
The  State  secedetl  from  the  Union  on  the  19th  of  January 
From  the  commencement  of  the  war  it  began  to  suffer.     Its  coast  wii 
at  the  mercy  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  was  great" 

aged  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.     In  the  winter  of  1    ._ 

western  armies  commenced  to  operate  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
State,  and  from  this  time  until  the  capture  of  Atlanta  this  section 
the  scene  of  a  constant  warfare.     The  battles  of  Chickamauga,  beti 
liosecrans  and  Braggj  and  the  campaign  between  Sherman  and  J< 
ston,  occurred  in  this  State.     In  the  fall  of  1864  the  Confederates 
force<l  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  which  was  at  once  occupied   by  Sh< 
The  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and  the  city  burnefl.     After  dt 
ing  Atlanta,  Sherman   marched  southward  to  Savannah,  whi 
reached  and  occupied  on  the  24th  of  December,  1864,  ravaging' 
plantations  along  his  march,  destroying  milroads,  bridges,  fact< 
and  mills,  carrying  off  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  marking  bis 
by  a  wide  belt  of  ruin.     It  is  said  by  competent  State  authorities 
the  destruction  of  property  m  Georgia  during  the  war  amouni 
$400,000,000. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  a  Provisional  Governor  was  appoii 
by  the  President,  and  a  new  State  Government  put  in  operal 
Congress  repudiated  all  these  acts,  and  made  the  State  a  part  of 
Third  ^lilitar}^  District,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  31 
General   Pope,  who  \vas  succeeded   by  Major  General  Meade. 
March,  1868,  a  State  Convention  was  held,  and  a  new  Consliti 
adopted,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  April,  and  the  State 
readmitted  into  the  Union  on  the  25t]i  of  June,  18G8.     Owing, 
ever,  to  the  failure  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  tho  negroes  lo^ 
privileges  possessed  by  the  whites,  Congress,  on  the  22d  of - 
1869,  passed  a  bill  declaring  Georgia  not  reconstructed, 
the  State  over  to  the  military  authorities  apain.     i 
ooiitest  the  ternw  imposed  by  Congress  ^' 
State  wa3  rcadraitted  into  the  Union  on 
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^  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

I  Xeside  the  capita),  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Georgia  are, 
fBo^vannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  Rome,  West  Point,  Daltnn, 
jLmericiid,  Kingstou,  Marietta,  Albany,  Brunswick,  and  Darien, 

ATLANTA, 

Capital  and  fourth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  FuUon  county,  7 

railes80utheast  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  171  miles  west  of  Augusta. 

The  location  is  high  and  healthy.     Four  of  the  principal  railroads  of 

the  State  terminate  here,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  city  owes  its  rapid 

growth.     Previous  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  it  was  an  unini- 

iMjrtaut  country  village.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in    1847,  and 

ni  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  had  a  population  of  about  10,000.    It 

HTis  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and 

Was  one  of  their  most  important  posts.     It  was  attacked  by  General 

Sberaian  iti  the  summer  of  1864,  and  several  severe  battles  were 

fonght  in  its  vicinity.     On  the  2d  of  September  it  was  captured  by 

Sherman,  who  baniahed  the  inhabitants  into  the  Southern  lines.    Od 

the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  November  he  caused  the  city  to  be  burned, 

On  the  eve  of  his  setting  out  on  his  **  March  to  the  Sea."     Since  the 

cloee  of  the  war  Atlanta  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.     Owing  to 

*ts  petition  as  a  railroad  centre,  and  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the 

State  here,  it  is  rapidly  recovering  its  former  trade  and  importance. 

It  is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out.  The  principal  buildings 
ftre  the  City  Hall,  the  Mcilical  College,  and  the  Opera  IFouse,  pur- 
^\\am\  in  1870  by  the  State,  and  now  being  fitted  upas  a  State  House, 
It  contains  5  churches,  several  excellent  public  and  private  schools, 
uiul  D  newspaper  offices.  Three  monthly  magazines  are  ako  pub- 
iBlK-d  here.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  supplied  with  water,  and 
•sgoveruetl  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1868  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  State.     In  1870  the  population  was  16,986. 

"  SAVANNAH, 

The  krgcst  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Chatham  county,  on  the 

south  biink  of  the  Savannah  River,  IS  miles  from  the  sea,  and  188 

ffliies  east-southeast  of  Milledgeville,     It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain 

about  40  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  is  one  of  the  most  intcrest- 

jflg  cities  in  the  South,    'Its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  at 

even'  other  corner  there  is  a  public  square,  usually  circular  or  oval  in 
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Bbape,  planted  with  the  Pride  of  India.  The  streets  are  brood,  on- 
paved,  and  densely  shaded  with  magnificent  trees.  Broad  and  Bay 
streets  have  liaiidsomely  turfed  promenades  in  the  centre,  with  car- 
riage ways  on  each  side.  There  is  also  a  broad  walk  on  each  side  of 
these  streets.  Its  beautiful  streets  have  gained  for  Savannali  the 
name  of  '*  the  Forest  City  "  of  the  South,  The  squares  are  on*' 
rai'nted  with  handsome  fountains,  statues,  monuments^  etc.  In  John- 
son's Square  stands  a  handsome  monument  erected  to  the  meinornsof 
Generals  Greene  and  Pulaski.  It  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and  staode 
on  the  s|>ot  where  Pulaski  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  Amef»* 
can  army  in  1779,     It  cost  $22/)00  in  gold. 

The  €ity  is  handsomely  built,  many  of  t!ie  residences  being  of  brK** 
The  majarity  are  of  wrKxl,  however,  lu  the  busineas  edifices  W* 
and  stone  arc  extensively  employed. 

The  Public  Buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  fl^* 
The  principal  are  the  Exchange,  the  Court  Ilonm,  the  Statt  Ar«ff^ 
the  Ctisktm  Souse,  the  Jaiif  the  Lyceum^  Oglethorpe  and  8t,  Andrf^' 
Halk^  the  Armory ^  the  Theatre^  and  the  Chalham  Aca/iloMf. 
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Tlie  schools  are  excellent,  and  the  free  schools  are  among  the  best 

in  tJie  South.     The  Benevolent  and  Charitahle  Institutions  comprise 

tht  Orphan  Asylum,  the   Union  Societyj  founded  hy  Whitfield,  the 

Jftbcniian  and  Seaman^s  Friend  Societies,  the  Georgia  Infiimiaryy  and 

&tcun7Uih  Hospital.     The  State  Hijiforical  Socidy  possesses  a  fine 

>rary.     The  city  contains  about  18  churches,  a  public  library,  sev- 

i\  leading  rooms,  and  3  newspaper  offices.     It  is  lighted  with  gas, 

supplied  with  pure  water,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council. 

IS  uonsidercd  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  South  ;  and  is  im- 

)ving  in  this  respect  in  consequence  of  the  improved   manner  of 

ivatihg  tlie  land  io  the  vicinifjr.     It  is  a  favorite  winter  resort  for 

^alids.     In  1870  the  population  wa^  28,235. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Cemetery  of  Bonaventure,  one  of  the  most  re- 

iMy  beautiful  spots  in  the  world, 
k8av.*innah  is  eonnecte<l  with  nil  parts  of  the  State,  and  with  Charles- 
i,S.  C,  by  niilway.     Steamers  navigate  the  Savannah  to  Augustji, 
on  active  coast  trade  is  maintained  with  the  Northern  and  South- 
ports  of  the  Union.     The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  rice, 
iber,  and  naval  stores,  of  which  large  quantitie.s  are  shipped  an- 
illy  from  this  port.     The  trade  of  the  city  is  growing  rapidly. 
Savannah  was  founded  by  General  Oglethorpe,  in   1732  or  1733. 
was  captured  by#the  British  in  December,  1778,  and  was  evacuated 
them  in  1783.     In  HUG,  and  again  in   1820,  it  suffered  severely 
fire.     In  December,  1864,  it  was  captured  by  the  United  States 
ly,  ander  Greneral  Sherman,  and  was  lield  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
_Qieut  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.     On  the  28th  of  January^  1865, 
I  severe  fire  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city. 


AUGUSTA, 

le  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Richmond  county,  oa  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  120  miles  north-northwest  from 
ivaonali,  230  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  its  course,  and 
[36  miles  northwest  of  Charleston.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation 
\  Savannah,  and  controls  to  a  great  extent  the  lucrative  trade  of 
Georgia.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  Soutli,  and 
laid  off  regularly,  w^ith  broad,  straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
;bt  angles.  Broad  street  is  the  main  thoroughfiire,  and  is  lined 
itli  substantial  buildings.  It  contains  the  principal  stores,  the 
ils,  the  banks,  and  the  markets,  and  is  the  fashionable  promenade. 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  City  HaMf  the  Mimonie  Haiif 
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the  Richffwnd  Academy^  aod  the  Medieal  ColUge,    The  tky 
about  14  churches,  several  excellent  public  and  privsle 
arsenal,  a  hospital,  and  about  4  newspaper  oificcs.     It  is  l^ 
gas,  and  supplied  with  pure  water. 

Having  railroad  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
water  transportation  to  Savannali,  Augusta  carries  od  a 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  of  upper  and  oei 
finds  a  market  in  this  city.     Augusta  is  paying  considerable 
to  manufactures,  a  canal,  9  miles  in  length,  bringing  the 
upptr  Savannah  into  the  city,  and  furnishing  a  fall  of  40 
bridge  connects  the  city  with  the  South  Carolina  shore,     Ai 
grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years.     In  1870,  the 
tion  was  lo,38J). 

Augusta  was  laid  out  in  1735,  under  a  royal  charter.     It 
chartered  in  1798,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1817. 


MACOK. 

The  third  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Bibb  county,  on 
of  the  Ocmulgee  River,  30  miles  southwest  of  Milledgevillc, 
miles  west-northwest  of  Savannah*     It  is  a  handsomely  built  dl 
is  regularly  laid  out.     The  streets  are  usually  180  feet  in  wi4 
are  lined  with  shade  trees.     The  city  is  built  of  brick  md 
larger  extent  than   most  southern  towns,  and  presents  an 
solidity.     It  contains  a  numl>er  of  elegant  residences,  and 
handsomest   public  buildings   in    the  State.     The  sul 
beautiful,  and  are  occupied  chiefly  with  private  residenoes.' 

The  schools  of  Macon,  both  public  and  private,  have 
noted  for   their   excellence.     Tlie   higher  schools   are  the 
Fctnale  College^  the  Academy  for  tlw  Blind,  and  the  Botanioo^l 
College,     The  charitable  and  lienevolont   institutions  are 
dncte<l,  and  are  doing  a  noble  work. 

The  city  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  three  railways,  and 
a  large  trade.     It   lies  at  the  head  of  navigation  on   iho 
which  stream  is  navigated  by  small  steamers.     Macon  is 
manufactures   to  a  considerable   extent.     Cotton      .     * 
machinery,  and  flour  are  the  principal  articles, 
handsome  court-house,   about   7   churches,  and 
offices,  and  is  lighted  with  gas  and  suppliecl  w 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     In    167 
10,8  la 
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Althoogh  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  State,  Macon 
itircly  e5cape<l  injury  during  the  civil  war. 


COLUMBUS, 

fiflh  city  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  South,  is 
ited  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  128  miles 
t'southwest  of  Milledgcville,  90  miles  west-southwest  of  Maeon, 
2^  mi]<s  west  of  Savannah,  It  is  located  in  a  beautifnl  country, 
is  handsomely  built.  The  city  extends  along  t!ie  river  for  about 
tile  and  a  hali^  and  is  over  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  laid  out  in 
ig  blocks^  each  of  which  contains  4  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
[jsquare  lots.  The  streets  are  from  99  to  165  feet  wide,  are  well 
l«J,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles*  The  business  streets 
well  builty  and  the  main  thorougiifare  is  lined  with  elegant  stores, 
private  residences  are  generally  surrounded  witii  large  grounds, 
fully  ornamented  with  shrubbery,  tlowers,  etc.,  and  many  of  them 


[The  Churt  House  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  State.     The 

Itains  5  churches,  several  rtourishing  schools,  public  and  pri- 

'tnd  2  newspaper  offices.     It  is  lighted  with  gtis  an<l  supplied 

pure  water.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     A  fine 

Ige  across    tlie  Chattahoochee    unites  it  with  Girard  Village,  in 

la,  on  the  opjK)site  side  of  the  river.     Previous  to  the  war,  the 

was  spanned  by  three  bridges  at  this  point.     In  1870,  the  popu- 

lon  was  7401. 

Columbus  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  is  the 
of  an  extensive  trade.     The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable  for 
It  dmught  steamers,  from  Columbus  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  8 
Iths   in    the   year.     About   80,000   bales   of  cotton   are  shipped 
liiftlly  from  this  place.     The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  all 
the  State. 
iS  Chattahoochee    is   broken    at  Columbus  by  a  series  of  falls, 
ich  fVirnish  excellent  water-power.     This  has  been  improved  by 
construction  of  a  dam  600  feet  Jong.     The  city  is  already  exten- 
rly  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  it  is  lx'licve<l  will  be  before  many 
one  of  the  princijial  manuin«tMriii(r  cities  of  the  South.     Cotton 
iiM  woollen  goods,  iron   ma/*l»f»  agricnltaral  implements  are 
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MISCELLAXY^ 

THE  *»  EMPRESS  •   OF    GEORGIA. 

Among  the  Giyorgia  settlers  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Ihaomw^m^ 
a  chaplain  in  ibe  regiment  of  Oglethorpe.     It  appears  that  he  was  an  anfal  «||| 
avaricious  man.     In  1747,  he  laid  a  plan  either  to  destroy  the  coli>ny  «>r  acqijtf^ 
a  fortune.     Among  a  number  of  Indiana  present  at  Frederica,  a  t-mall  Eu^littb 
eetttement,  not  far  from  Savannah^  in  December,  was  an  Indian  king  by  the  natne 
of  MalaUKe.   Bosom  worth  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  being  crowned  in  lmfkvri«i 
form,  by  those  of  his  tribe  who  were  with  him  :    accordingly*  a  paper  wan  drairu 
up,  filled  with  royal  ceremonies,  acknowledging  MalatcM  Opiytk  Mteo  to  he  (I10 
rightful,  natural  prince  and  emperor  of  the  dominions  of  the  Creek  Nnliuu;  Twt- 
ing  him  with  powprs  \o  make  laws,  frame  treaties,  declare  war,  convey  Undei, 
and  transact  all  affairs  relaliug  to  the  nation  ;  hiudiug  themselves,  uii  the  jwrtrif 
their  several  towns,  to  abide  by  and  fulfil  all  his  contracts  and  cngnfemfola 
This  paper  l^ing  signed  and  seated  by  the  pretended  kings  and  chiefs,  ami  Wit 
nested  in  due  form,  Malatche  requested  that  a  copy  of  It  might  be  sent  orrr  10 
the  king  of  England,  for  hia  aanction,  and»  to  have  it  put  on  record  aiQOOg  ttt6 
archives  of  hia  great  ally, 

Bosomworth  had  thus  accomplished  an  important  object.  He  had  fome  toff 
before  married  Mary  Musgrove,  a  half-breed  Indian.  He  now  drew  up  a  d«d 
of  conveyance  in  the  common  form,  from  Mah»tche  Oplya  Meco,  Emperor  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creek  Nations,  to  Thomas  and  Mary  Bosom worUi,  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  "  for,  and  in  consideration  of  ten  pieces  of  atroud,  tv^'lvfl 
pieces  of  duffles,  two  hundred  weight  of  powder,  two  hundred  weight  of  I<i4 
twenty  guns,  twelve  pair  of  pistols,  and  one  hundred  weight  of  vermilion;  wif» 
ranting  and  defending  to  the  said  Thomas  and  Mary  all  those  tracts  of  liQ^ 
known  by  the  names  of  ITussoope,  or  Ossabaw,  Cowleygee,  or  8t  CathrriB'*» 
and  Sapelo  islands,  with  their  appurtenances,  etc.,  to  the  said  Thomas  and  HtfJ 
his  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the  wat^-rs  WD 
in  the  rivers,  forevnr.  Signed  on  the  4th  day  of  the  windy  moon,  corretpoadiof 
with  the  llth  of  Ducerabcr." 

His  nrxt  object  was  to  induce  Mary  to  claim  tn  be  the  elder  sister  of  MiiUtcli** 
and  of  having  descended  in  a  maternal  line  from  an  Indian  king,  who  hel<1  rrotD 
nature  the  whole  territories  of  the  Creeks ;  and  Bosomworth  now  persuaJwl  ^^ 
to  assert  her  right  to  them,  as  euperior  not  only  to  the  trustees,  but  also  to  tl)>^ 
of  the  king. 

Accordingly,  Mary  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent  Empress.     A  t 
of  the  Creeks  was  suoimoncil,  l>efore  which  she  sfl  forlh  her  claims,    Tb'-  < 
became  tired  through  her  eloquence^  and  escorted  her  towards  Savannah  to  P^^' 
cute  her  claim. 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  notify  the  president  and  council  oftliei**/*^ 
family's  approach.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  council  ftlt  emhsrns'*'*' 
Mary  was  an  artful  and  eloquent  woman  ;  the  English  were  few  in  oumM,  »•»•* 
smalt  their  means  of  defence,  The  militia  were  ordered  under  arm*,  Cip**^"* 
Noble  Jones,  at  the  head  of  n  \mn\\  was  dispatched  to  prevent,  if  poswbk,  l'^'^ 
entrance  into  Savannah  armed.  Having  met  them,  he  ordered  them  to  9U»p*'*'^ 
lay  down  their  arms.  At  first  they  refuseti ;  but  his  determined  appfarsn**"* 
lengUi  prevailed,  and  they  laid  aside  their  arras,  upon  which  Thomts  Bo*'*'*' 
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r north.  In  hw  canonical  robes,  wUU  bis  queen  by  bis  aide,  followed  by  the  king 
tndcliii'fft,  ntarcbed  into  the  town. 
luUabttants  were  struck  willi  terror  at  the  siglit  of  this  ferocious  tribe  of 
When  tt^y  advanced  up  to  the  pamile.  tUey  lountl  tbe  mUilia  drawn 
r  urius  lo  receive  them,  by  whom  they  wrrr  stiUiU'd  with  fifteen  ciinnons, 
II  ilucted  to  the  prcfiitlcni's  bouse.  Bosom  worth  beinji  ordered  lo  with- 
<-»  Indi&n  chiefs,  in  a  friendly  manner,  wert-  requested  to  declare  their  in- 
in  pitying  this  visit  in  so  lurge  a  body,  williuui  bejni?  w-nt  for  by  any 

■  ^m  ia  autliority :  the  wurriora,  as  they  hud  been  instructed,  answered  tliat 
M    Kitry  wna  to  apeak  for  tUcrn,  and  thut  they  would  abide  by  whatever  ske  said ; 

■  llttt  lliey  bad  beard  that  she  wits  to  be  sent  like  a  cnptiirc  over  the  grea^i  waters, 
'        '  re  come  to  know  on  wliat  account  they  were  to  lose  ihdt  queen; 

n  nded  no  barm,  and  beggtui   that  their  arms  might  be  restored  to 

consulting  with  Bosom worlli  and  Im  wife,  they  would  return 

'  lo  all  puhlic  aSairs.     To  please  them,  their  guns  were  returned, 

were  issut'd  lo  allow  them  no  ammunition,  until  the  council 

clearly  into  their  dark  designs,     Ou   the  day  following,  the 

,  having  bad  some  private  conferences  with  Mary,  were  observed,  with 

ountcoanccs,  to  march  in  a  tumultuous  manner  through  the  streets,  evl* 

.  a  bostlle  temper,  appareully  determined  on  mischief:  all  the  men  being 

to  nionnt  guard,  the  women  and  children  were  terrified  and  afraid  to  re- 

the  houses  by  themselves,  expecting  every  moraenl  to  be  murdered  and 

-JMklptd.     During  this  confusinn,  u  false  runmr  was  circnlated,  that  Ihey  had  cnt 

•ffPrMidcnl  Slephen*8  head  with  a  tomahawk,  which  so  exasperated  the  inhabl- 

tut^  dial  it  was  with  difficulty  the  ufllcers  could  restrain  the  Iroopn  from  iiring 

«f>'  11  the  siiivages  :  perhapw  the  exercise  of  the  grealesit  prudence  was  never  more 

u'  to  save  tbe  town  from  being  deluged  wiih  hlood      Orders  were  given  to 

»>  I.  Ill  on  Bosomwortli,  to  whom  it  was  insinuated  that  he  was  marked  as  the 

flrtt  victim  in  case  of  extremities;  and  be  was  carried  out  of  tbe  way,  ami  closely 

I,  upon  which  Mary,  lils  beloved  queen,  became  outrageous  and  frantic, 

rt'tttened  the  thunder  of  her  vengeance  against  the  magisl rales,  and  Ibo 

olony  :  she  ordered  all  white  persons  to  depart  immediately  from  Iier  tcr- 

-.  and  at  their  peril  lo  refuse ;  site  cursed  Oglelhnrpe  and  his  fraudulent 

kfttiest,  and^  furiously  slumping  her  foot  upon  the  earth,  swore  by  her  Maker  that 

Hit  whole  globe  should  know  that  the  ground  she  stoixl  upon  was  her  own.     To 

Bifent  any  ascendancy  by  bribes  over  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  she  kept  the 

Kktlng  racR  constantly  under  her  eye,  and  would  not  suffer  ihem  to  utter  a  sen- 

Kdcc  on  public  affaini,  but  in  her  presence. 

Bltw  president,  finding  no  )ieaceable  agreement  could  be  made  with  the  Indiana 
lyi«  ander  Ibo  baleful  influence  of  their  pretended  queen,  ordered  her  lo  bo 
Hbwd  and  conllned.  To  allay  the  storm  of  indignation  excited  by  this,  a  feast 
Ktmadi^  for  tho  Tndianfl,  at  which  the  evil  designs  of  Bosoniworth  were  un- 
B^(n  aitpeech  by  the  president.  Thl?»  had  a  temporary  effect.  Even  Malatcbe 
^Pwl  fiitlsfifid.  But  \s l-khlntr  to  fit*e  Hosomworth  and  his  wife  alone  for  a  few 
^■nnlea,  the  artful  >  n  reduced  the  aged  chief,  who  returned  to  the 

Haactl  t\t\\  of  Indiguu i,  i-''r'      -"  «i'*'  'itjhta  of  the  queen.     Upon  this,  the 

^kdeot  rn««,  and  in  a  »hrirt  t  -4,  ik>  aet  forth  the  impositions  of 

^^HHM|)|  and  '  •"  r-      'tied;  their  eyes  were 

^^^^^H  Accordingly,  ptpcs 

^^^^^H  i  smoked  together* 
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Bui  fit  the  mid£t  of  tUb  fneodlj  mlerview^  Miu>\  who  b^r  toil 
contHved  to  escape,  ruBlicd  in  like  &  fary^  and  instil  tisglj  told  the 
the  would  soon  Goa?ioc€  him  tlmt  the  Indi&na  were  lier  fyraple,  lad  Oi 
no  buAtni^fia  witb  tbem.  • 

Tlie  president  advlted  her  qnielly  to  retire  to  her  lod^ngs,  or  be  vc 
her  to  pridOQ.  Upon  tlib  Mal&tche  took  fire ;  and,  swinging  his  anns, 
th&t  no  one  Bbould  touch  the  queen.  The  hotiee  was  fiHed  in  %  moc 
tumnlt ;  everf  Indian  h&Ting  hie  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and  the  prei 
countril  expecting  nothing  but  mBtant  death.  At  thit  cntical  ionsCtiire 
Noble  Jones  with  hid  gxianl  ititerposed,  &nd  required  the  Indlani  lost 
they  did  «o  with  gre&t  relactanco.  Marj  waa  conrejed  to  a  safe  plai^:. 
wortli  was  ftcnt  for ;  but  for  a  time  treated  the  council  with  great  liMli^ 
length,  through  the  interposition  of  Bosomworth*B  brother*  the  diifit 
settled,  Thi^  rash  and  wicked  man  was  forgiven,  and  the  idle  claims 
were  rclinquUhed, 

They  were,  however,  afterwards  renewed ;  Bosomworth  himself  m 
suit  In  England,  founded  upon  his  deed  from  the  Indians.  This  case  i 
coorts  of  Great  Britain  twelve  years.  In  1750^  a  decisloD  was  made  at  t 
of  St.  Jatncs,  granting  to  Bosomworth  and  his  wife  the  island  of  Bt,  O 
Bosoni worth  »nd  Mary  took  possession  of  the  island,  There^  some  ti 
Mary  died,  and  Boaonaworth  married  hia  chani  her  maid.  Finally,  the  n 
these  two  were  deposited  in  the  same  graveyard,  on  the  island  for  wl 
had  so  long  contended. 
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FLORIDA. 

Area, 69,268  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1960 140,425 

(Whites,  77,748;  Negroes,  62,677.) 

population  in  1870, 187,748 

IE  State  of  Floridn  is  situated  between  25°  and  31"  N.  latitude^ 
between  80°  and  87°  44'  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie 
I  by  Alabama  and  Geor^ria,  oti  the  east  bj  the  Atlantic  Oeean, 
le  south  by  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of 
(fco  and  Alabama.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  forms  a  large 
ula.  In  the  eastern  part,  Florida  18  about  385  miles  long  from 
to  south.  Its  width  along  its  northern  border  is  aliout  250 
k  from  east  to  west.    The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  b  about 

TOPOGRAPnY. 

lorida/*  says  Professor  Dc  Bow,  *^  is  generally  level,  probably 

elevated  more  than  250  or  300  feet  above  the  se-a,  ami  the  sou th- 

lart  of  the  peninsula  is  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  water,  allied 

tvergiades,  of  an  immense  extent  (filled  with  islands),  which  it  is 

)sed  may  be  rendered  available  by  drainage.     The  central  por- 

ftf  the  ^>cnin8ula  is  soniewliat  elevated,  the  highest  point  being 

171  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  gradually  declining  towards  the 

on  each  side.     The  country  between  the  Suwanoe  and  Chatta- 

lee  ta  elevatetl  and  hilly,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  State  is 

The  lands  of  Florida  are  almost  mii  generis^  very  curiously 

1,  and  may  be  designated  as  high  hummock,  low  hummmrk, 

nd    the   different   qualities  of  pine   land.     High 

•nibered  with  live  and  other  oaks,  magnolia, 
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laurel^  etc.,  and  is  considered  ttie  best  descriptioD  of  land  for  JM 
purposes.  Low  Iiumniockj  timbered  with  live  and  water  oak,  ia  «i 
ject  to  overflow,  but  when  drained  is  preferred  for  sugar,  Savaur 
on  the  margins  of  streams,  and  in  detached  bodies,  are  usual ly  v 
rich  alluvions^  and  yielding  largely  in  dry,  but  needing  ditchings 
dykiug  in  ordinary  seasons.  Marsh  savannas^  on  the  borders  of  I 
streams,  are  very  valuable,  when  reclaimed,  for  rice  or  sugar-cane. 

Southwest  of  Florida,  is  a  chain  of  small  rocky  ii^lands,  called 
Florida  Keys.  They  are  inhabited  principally  by  wreckers,  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  ' 
largest  aud  most  important  of  these  is  Key  West,  which  is  stron 
fortifier!,  and  18  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Union. 

The  Sea  Lslands  extend  from  iSouth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  al^ 
the  northeast  coast  of  Florida,  and  are  among  the  6ne$t  and  n 
productive  parts  of  the  State,  The  Everglades  tK)ver  an  immi 
area,  aliout  160  milt^  long,  and  60  miles  broad.  Professor  De  J 
I  speaks  of  them  as  a  vast  lake,  filled  with  innumerable  islands  of 
sizes,  which  are  covered  with  a  low  dense  undergrowth,  out  of  wli 
occasionally  rises  a  huge  pine  or  palmetto.  The  water  is  6  or  B  I 
deep,  and  is  filled  with  a  long  rank  grass  which  grows  from  a  v^gj 
ble  deposit  at  the  bottom,  Tlie  banana  and  plantain  grow 
this  region. 

The  principal  bays  are  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchie,  St. 
St,  Joseph's,  Appalachicola,  Appalachic,  Waccasassa,  Tampa,  Cft 
lotte  Harbor,  Oyster,  and  Ponce  dc  Tjcon  bays,  all  on  the  west  d 
Pensacola  Bay  affijrds  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  the  principal  m 
station  of  the  Kepublic  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Tlie  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Prrdicio,  a  small  stream  sepanti 
Florida  froni  Alabama  on  the  west ;  the  Escambia,  Yell-sow^  ChoeHl 
haichiet  Ockloekoneey  and  Siiwanee^  which  rise  in  Alabama  and  G« 
gia  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  none  of  them  b 
ing  over  50  or  60  miles  in  length.  The  others  are  the  Qir/<MiaAa(|| 
through  which  Ijake  Okeechobee  discharges  its  waters  into  tliefl 
tlie  WUhiaeoochee  and  Tanipaf  on  the  w^cst,  and  the  St.  X'  9 

separating  the  State  from  Georgia),  the  St.  Jo/wj'-s,  and  7..;;.,.,,  ^  J 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  east.  Tlie  Indian  WvtriiM^M 
inlet  from  the  ocean  entering  the  State  at  its  soutli'  '^^| 

tending  north  and  south.     It  is  about  IQO  t  ^^H 

oucfpial  breadth.     The  St.  John^s  is  the  pril  ^^M 

It  rises  in  a  marshy  tract  near  the  central  pi  ^^H 
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JW8  in  a  generally  northwest  course  into  the  Atkntie  in  the  northern 
rt  of  the  State.  It  is  over  200  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for 
tTB  ta  Pilatka,  about  60  raites.  Vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water 
k1  the  river  for  107  miles.  The  country  along  tlie  greater  portion 
the  etrearrj  is  a  region  of  cypress  swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The 
)pa]achiL*ola  is  navigable  for  vessels  to  it«  head. 
|A  chain  of  lakes  extends  through  the  centre  of  llic  peninsula.  The 
southern  of  these  is  Lake  Okeechobee,  about  20  mile^  long. 


CLIMATE. 

\^^^  climate  is  mild    and   pleasant-     It  partakes  largely  of  the 
'^-.  .?       f    >      !  trid  zone,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  State 
fit  to  invalids.     A  writer  in  the  New  York 


(hiu  «Deak 


m"  :  ;;  for  invalids,  the  most  accessible 

Augustine.     Tlie  interior  or  cen* 

tft  amy  present  a  oliraatc  even  better  for 
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pulmonary  invalids;  but  those  parts  of  the  country  are  not  sa[ 

with  suitable  accoramodations,  and  are  not  much  visited 

"  Range  of  the  thermometer  and  the  weather.  The  Army  Maiem- 
logical  Register  gives  the  monthly  mean  temperature  for  20  yeara  «l 
St.  Augustine,  and  for  31  years  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 


/an,         m.        Mar. 

AffT.        M>y. 

OH. 

yov,      pfc 

St.  Augustine.. 

-.6703    69*94    63*34 

68-78    73- .50 

71-88 

64-12    57-aft 

West  Point 

..28-28    28-83    87*63 

48-70    69-82 

53-lM 

42-28    Zm 

"  Most  of  the  common  garden  vegetables  flourish  all  winter,  onmg« 
ripen  on  the  trees,  roses  bloom,  and  mocking-ljirds  sing.  A  few  lima 
wc  liave  frost — three  times,  I  believe,  last  winter.  Do  not  supp«t 
tiiere  are  no  changes  of  temperature,  though  there  are  fewer  thaa  m 
any  other  State.  There  are  many,  and,  at  times,  they  are  suddenj 
but  tlie  thermometer  rarely  goes  down  to  freezing,  and  the  sliockii 
far  lees  to  a  delicate  constitution  than  where  it  goes  far  below.  Din^ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  invalii 
can  be  in  the  open  air.  This  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  climaie* 
have  known  many  who  dared  not  set  foot  on  the  ground  from  No' 
ber  to  April  at  the  North,  who  have  spent  part  of  every  day  wal 
riding,  playing  croquet,  or  hunting  and  Hshing,  Often,  parti<s 
formed  who  go  down  the  peninsula,  camping  out,  and,  as  theyg«l 
beyond  the  reach  of  frost  within  100  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine, 
such  life  is  most  enjoyable  for  those  who  have  strength  for  it.  Modi 
of  the  time  during  every  winter  we  sit  with  open  doors  and  wiudowa 
Above  all  things,  it  is  important  for  those  who  come  here  for  liealth 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air." 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  In  the  hummocks,  however,  it  il 
mixed  with  clay.  It  is  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  returns  witli 
judicious  culture.  The  best  lands  in  the  State  are  in  the  maisbo. 
With  a  proper  system  of  drainage  they  could  be  made  the  most  pro- 
ductive spots  in  America. 

Tlie  natural  growth  of  the  State  is  very  rich.  The  live  oak  ami 
other  varieties  of  this  tree,  so  highly  prized  by  shiji-buildefs;  the 
Cyprus,  pine,  hickory,  dogwood,  magnolia  and  laurel  abound.  THe 
Umber  trade  of  the  State  is  very  valuable,  and  is  growing  in  imjn»^ 
tanee  every  year. 

'* Cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  rice,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are  the  priuoK 
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pal  crops,  but  under  the  prewnt  system  of  culture  yields  are  small 
and  agriculture  not  profituble.     In  a  number  of  counties  cotton  has 
been  the  specialty,  but  under  present  prices  its  production  will  doubt- 
less decline  in  favor  of  other  crops.     Sugar-cane  Ls  considered  a  good 
crop,  and  is  getting  more  in  favor;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and^  as  our 
I^eon  correspondent  says,  *  would   be  a  good  crop  for  white  labor.' 
In  Baker  county,  sea-island  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the  chief  pro- 
ductions.    Duval  county,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  and  sugar-cane;  corn 
yi(»ltlin{^  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  sweet  ^wtatiX'S  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred    bushels,  sugar-cane  two  hundred   gallons  syrup  and   two 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar ;  the  latter  is  the  most  profitable  crop*     In 
Alachua,  sea-island  cotton  is  the  specialty,  of  which   our  reporter 
says:  'The  price  of  this  cotton  last  year  ranged  from  40  ccnti?  to 
tlM  per  i"»ound  ;  this  year,  from  .35  to  90  cents.     The  average  yield 
J8  about  eighty-five   pounds  of  lint  per   acre,  but  as   high  as  four 
Hundred  pounds  have  been  raised.     At  50  cents,  with  the  present 
labor,  it  is  a  paying  crop.     Cotton  is  a  hard  crop  to  raise,  takes  the 
vHale  year,  and,  for  the  labor  expended,  is  the  least  paying  crop  in 
tfi**  country.      During    the   past  season   ninety-nine  out   of  every 
lioiidred   have   lost   money.      Corn   prwlui'cs  an   average   of  eight 
l^ushels  on  pine  lands,  and  fifteen  bashels  on  hummocks.     Sugar-cane 
does  well,  but  is  raised  for  home  consumption  only.'     Wheat  is  not 
grown  as  a  crop  in  Florida,  though  a  corret<pondeut  writes  from  Levy, 
*^unty,  that  he  thinks  it  would  do  well  on  their  hummock  lauds;  and 
^^T  Manatee  reporter   says  he   has  sown  a  package  sent  from   thia 
department,  and  it  now  looks  as  well  as  be  has  ever  seen  wheat  in 
"Wiyland  or  elsewhere.     There  are  a  variety  of  natunil  grasses  grow- 
'^J?  throughout  the  State,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  cattle  are  jmstured 
^^  i\\e  wild  lauds  and  without  expense,  frequently  the  whole  year 
'^'tnd.      Among    the    grasses   named    by   our   correspondents  are, 
l^^Tftiuda  grass,  crab-grass,  crow -foot,  joint-grass,  carpet-grass,  wire^ 
,&^f  etc.      Our  Levy  county  correspondent  writes: — *The  grasses 
all  wild ;  stock  runs  out  all  the  year  in  the  woods.     They  are 
Pothered  in  the  spring,  and  penned  everj^  night  until  about  August, 
^hen  they  are  again  turned  out  to  run  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
While  kept  up  they  arc  brandcil,  and  the  cows  are  milked,  thougli 
tlwy  are  generally  small,  and  give  but  little  milk,  from  one  to  three 
(jQirts  per  day.-  "  *     Tropical  fruits  are  ea-^ily  cultivated  in  this  State. 


Agricultural  Report  for  February,  1868. 
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Oranges    aad    lemons   are  miscd    in  considerable   quantities  {^ 
bananas,  citrons,  figs  an<l  other  fruits,  and  it  Is  believed  that  w 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  southejrn  part. 

Tlie  agricultural  statistics  for  1869  are  incomplete  and 
factory.     They  are  as  follows; 

Acres  of  iinproved  lurid, .  654,213 

Buslu'ls  of  Indian  corn, 3.1(Xi,(kO0 

Foimds  of  tobacco  (estimated),  »    ,     .    .         .    .  mRl,0(JO 

Bales  of  cotton,      ,     .     • 50»(K>1» 

Poujida  of  rice  {eslimated), 175,000 

Bushels  of  peas  and  bt^ans, 3f»3,217 

'*            sweet  potatoes*  (estiraated),    ....  1,200,000 

Hilda  of  cane  yu^ar                     "'•             ....  i  ,500 

dumber  of  horses, 18,740 

"            milch  cows^ 15,320 

"           asses  and  mules 99,H»8 

"            swine 299,750 

tiheep, • 3-5,ft00 

The  undergrowth  of  the  State,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  very' 
Huge  alligators  and  snakes  abound  in  the  swamps ;  the  rivers  are  wi 
stocked  with  fish ;  and  turtle,  oysters  and  wild  fowl  abound  aloi 
the  coast.  ^M 

COMMEECK  ^fl 

This  State  has  little  or  no  foreign  cfirnnierce.  Its  trade  i^IS 
entirely  with  the  States  north  of  it,  and  its  exports  consist  of  cotU 
rice,  naval  stores,  ami  fruits.  In  18G0  the  exports  of  the  Sb 
amounted  to  Si, 330,230,  and  the  imports  to  8336,931.  ^| 

MANUFACTURES,  "^H 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  manufactures.  In  1860  the  capt' 
invested  in  them  amounted  to  $6,675,000,  The  annual  pnwluct^^ 
valued  at  82,700^000.  The  lumber  trade  almost  monopolized  th 
the  value  of  sawed  and  planed  lumber  being  $1,470,000. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  ^h| 

In  1868  there  were  407  railes  of  completed  railroads  in  Flcw!^ 
<x>n9tructed  at  a  cost  of  $8,888,000.  The  principal  t^nvcs  are  Ct 
nected  with  each  other^  and  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroaiL 
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EDUCATION. 

Xii  1860  there  were  93  public  schools  in  Florida,  with  2032  pupils, 
and  138  other  scliools  aud  academies,  with  4486  pupils.     They  were 
w<;arly  all  closed  by  the  war.     The  new  Constitution  makes  provision 
for  a  s\'^8teni  of  public  free  sc^hools,  which  are  to  be  supported   by  a 
special  tax  levied   by  the  Legislature,  and  a  permaiieut  school  fund 
has  been  created.    The  system  is  in  charge  of  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.     This  officer,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney -General,  constitute  tlie  State  Boanl   of  E<lucatiau.      Two 
Sta,te  seminaries,  the  east  Florida  and  west  Florida,  have  been  estab- 
lished.    The  State  Superintendent,  in   his  report  for  1870,  says  free 
schools  are  gaining  in  iavor  with  the  people. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

This  State  has  no  penitentiary  or  charitable  asylums.  The  Consti- 
tution makes  provision  for  them,  and  the  Governor  strongly  recoin- 
niends  their  establishment.  Criminals  are  supported  In  idleness  in 
the  county  prisons,  by  the  State,  which  receives  no  return  for  this 
outlay.  The  Governor,  in  his  message  for  1868,  declared  tliat  this 
expense  was  so  heavy  that  he  was  compelled  to  pardon  many  erimijials 
'*»  order  to  save  the  State  from  bankruptcy. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  18C0  there  were  319  churches  in  Florida,  and  the  value  of  church 
pJX>perty  was  $284,390.  Many  of  tlie  churches  were  destroyed 
^Uriug  the  war, 

FINANCES. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  the  State  debt  amounted  to  31,288,- 
^^7,  including  $276,325  in  outstanding  Comptroller's  warrants  and 
T'reasurer's  certificate's.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year 
iB70  were  $230,764,  and  the  expenditures  $208,687. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  was  ratified  by  the  people  in 
May,  1868.  Every  male  person  twenty-one  years  old,  witliout 
»^rd  to  race,  color,  nationality,  or  previous  condition,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  StateSj  or  who  shall  have  legally  declared  his 
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intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six  months,  is  entitled 
to  vote  at  the  elections.  Persons  coming  of  age,  or  becoming  citizens; 
after  1880,  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  without  being  able  to  read  an^ 
write,  but  no  one  who  is  an  elector  previous  to  that  year  shall  bijl 
afterwards  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  because  of  such  igDoranoe. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General, 
and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  24  members,  chosen  for 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  biennially),  and  an  Assembly  (of  63: 
members,  elected  for  two  years).  The  Seminole  Indians  are  entitle4, 
to  one  member  in  the  Assembly,  He  must  bo  a  member  of  that  tribe,! 
and  chosen  by  the  quulitied  electors  thereof.  The  Governor  and^ 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  people.  The 
Executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  conBrmed  by 
the  Senate.     The  Legislature  mcet^  annually. 

The  courts  of  the  State  are  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  Circuit 
Courts,  and  a  County  Court  in  each  county.  All  the  judges  arei 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  8u^ 
preme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices. 

For  purposes  of  Government  the  State  is  divided  into  37  counties^ 
The  seat  of  government  is  located  at  Tallahassee.  ^ 

HISTORY.  a 

Florida  was  discovered  by  the.  Spaniards,  on  Easter  Sunday,  P9 
omi  Florida^  and  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  because  of  its  nat« 
ral  beauty,  was  given  its  present  name,  which  «igni6e8  **  the  flowe^B 
It  was  first  visited  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1513.  Subsequently,  A'H 
quez,  a  Spaniard  (in  1520),  Verazzani,  a  Florentine  (in  1523),  aikIDb 
Geray,  a  Si>aniard  (in  1524),  made  voyages  to  it.  In  1526,  C\nt\(S 
v.,  of  Spain,  granted  all  the  lands  between  Cape  Florida  and  thcBjfl 
Panuco  to  Panipilo  de  Xarvaez,  who,  in  1528,  landed  at  Applu^M 
with  a  conaiderable  military  force.  He  was  stoutly  resisted  hvfl 
Indian  tribes,  and  was  finally  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  thecoifl 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco.  Only  ten  f^f  his  followers  returned  J 
Europe.  In  1539,  Florida  was  explored  by  Fernando  de  Soto,  ^fW 
penetrated  as  far  into  the  continent  as  the  Mississippi  River.  Sofl 
years  later  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  was  established  in  FloriH 
The  Spaniards  attacke*!  them  in  1564,  and  hanged  many  of  thciajl 
the  trees.     Having  driven  out  the  French,  they  built  a  fort  oo  tb 
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spot.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  a  French  expedition,  and  the 
garrison  hanged,  in  retaliation  for  the  original  murders.  In  1565, 
the  Spaniards  founded  the  city  of  St,  Augustine,  now  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean eettlement  in  the  Union,  They  held  it  until  1586,  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  English  umler  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

In  1696,  Pengacola  was  settknl  by  the  French.  The  English  had 
claimed  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  nearly  a  century  before, 
aod  now  made  frequent  inroads  upon  the  Spanish  settlements.  In 
1702,  an  expetlition  from  Carolina  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  St^  Augustine,  and  the  next  year  took  Fort  St.  Mark.  The 
expedition  of  Oglethorpe,  r*nd  the  eounter  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the 
Spaniards,  have  already  been  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  1763,  Spain  ceded  the  whole  of  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  in 

exchange  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 

English,    The  country  was  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  Appa- 

kchicola  River  being  the  dividing  line.     Many  settlers  came  over  from 

Carolina,  and  a  number  of  emigrants  arrived  from  Italy  and  tlie  islands 

<>f  the  Mediterranean.     The  English  held  the  countiy  during  the 

^Volution,  and  sent  out  many  privateers  from   it,  and  incited  the 

Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  Americans  in  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

In  1778,  General  Prevost  invaded  Georgia,  from  this  State,  and  cap- 

*^red  Savannah  and  other  towns.     This  withdrawal  of  his  forces, 

however,  left  Forida  at  tfic  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  at  once 

^Qtered  it,  and  in  1781   captured   Pensacola,  and  occupied  a  consid- 

^Rible  part  of  the  province.     The  treaty  of  1783  restored  Florida  to 

^pain,  upon  which  the  niajonty  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it,  and 

Amoved   to  the  United  States,     The  cession  of  Louisiana   to  the 

^^nited  States,  by  France,  gave  the  former  country  a  claim  to  the 

'  west  of  the  Perdido  Kiver,  which  now  comprises  the  extreme 

v:li  end  of  Alabama.     This  Bcction  was  promptly  occupied  by 

the  Ftderal  army.     During  the  second  war  with  England,  it  was 

^^'rtained  that  the  British  had  been  allowed  by  the  Spaniards  to  fit 

**Ut  an  expedition  against  the  United  States  from  Penr^acola.     General 

*'ackgon  at  once  entered  Florida  with  his  army,  and  captured  Pensacola, 

^e  retook  the  town  in  1818,  and  also  Fort  St.  Mark,  but  they  were 

•Stored  to  Spain,  who,  In  1819,  sold  the  whole  province  to  the  United 

States.     The  American  authority  was  established  in  Florida,  in  1821. 

■Kfliigrants  at  once  coraraenced  to  flock  thither,  and  the  territory  began 

^prosper.     The  growth   of  Florida  was  much   Impeded  by  the  war 

brrjke  out  in  1835.  between  the  Government  and  the  Seminole 
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Indians,  who  oocupied  the  best  lancb  iu  the  State^aud  refused 
the  whites  to  settle  upon  tbera*     The  war  lasted  until  May^ 
when  the  Semiiiolea  agreed  to  remove  to  the  West,  and  were 
conveyed  thither.     The  war  cost  the  Grovernment  over  $30; 
and  thousands  of  livee. 

Florida  was  organized  as  a  territory  in   1819,  and  admitte^ 
the  Uniou  as  a  slavelioldiog  State,  on  the  3d  of  March,  18 
seceiled  from  the  Union  on  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  aud  joi 
iSouthern    Confederacy.     The   State   authorities,   in    January, 
seized  the  navy  yard  and  the  forts  at  Penaacola,  with  Uie  ex 
Fort  Pickens,  on  Santa  Roea  Island,  in  Pensacola  Bay,  w 
held    by  its   commander,  Lieutenant  Slenimei'.     It   was  aAel 
strongly  reinforced,  and  on  several  occasions  bombarded  the  Q 
erate  \vorks  at  Pensacola. 

The  State  sutfered  much  during  the  war.  Key  AVest,  the  % 
and  Fort  Pickens  w^erc  held  by  the  Government  from  the 
of  the  struggle,  and  afforded  ready  means  of  entering  it«  tei 
while  the  possession  of  Port  Royal,  in  South  Carolina,  by  the  Ni 
forces,  placed  northeasern  Florida  at  their  mercy.  A  la 
of  the  plantations  were  ruined,  seveiul  towns  were  destro; 
others  more  or  less  injured,  and  several  severe  battles  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  tU 
of  the  war,  but  by  that  time  desertions  and  disease  had 
reducetl  the  negro  population.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
visional  Government  was  established  by  the  President  of  the 
States,  which  was  the  next  year  repudiated  by  Congress,  I 
the  State  was  made  a  part  of  the  Third  Military  District, 
quarters  of  which  were  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  January, 
State  Convention  assembled  at  Tallahassee,  and  adopted  a  Coi 
which  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  C^ 
approving  this  action,  readmitted  the  State  into  the  Union  on 
of  June,  1868. 

CITIES    AND    TOWNS, 

Beside  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  are,  Pensacola,  Ke/ 
City,  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Quincy,  aud  MonticeJJo, 

TALLAHASSEE. 
The  capital  of  the  State,  is  situatetl  in  Leon  epunrv  nhmt  2S 
iroin  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  194  miles  ensl*  ^^ 
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30^  28'  N.;  loDgitade,  84°  36'  W,  The  city  lies  on  elevated  ground, 
m  regularly  laid  out,  and  oontaina  several  tasteful  public  squares.  It 
»  well  built,  and  is  regardetl  as  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest 
cities  in  the  South.  It  Jius  in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  and  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  State^  and  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ooistSy  and  with  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  railway.  It  contains  the  State 
Homcj  Churi  iJou^e,  a  jail,  a  Land  Office  of  tiie  United  States,  several 
churches,  several  fine  schools,  and  2  newspaper  ofBcses.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  Its  importance  is  due  solely  to  its 
being  the  capital  of  the  State,     In  1870  the  population  was  2023. 

PENSACOLA 
situated  in  Escambia  county,  on  the  west  shore  of  Pensacok  Bay, 
mt  10  railes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  180  miles  west  of  Talla- 
and  04  miles  east  of  Mobile.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  places 
iu  the  State,  and  now  that  it  has  railway  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  Union,  is  rapidly  growing  in  its  cominercial  importance.  It 
P^UDSOCB  ail  admirable  liai^bor,  admitting  ve^issels  drawing  21  feet  of 
'^ter.  The  town  is  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States^  and  cou- 
t^ii38  an  important  navy  yard.  The  entnmce  to  the  harlwr  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Pickens,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  Forts  Barrancas 
8ft d  McRca  on  the  mainland. 

The  city  presents  rather  a  decayed  appearance,  and  bears  many 
■^arks  of  its  Spanisli  origin.  The  houses  are  mostly  old-fashioned 
*0<i  of  wood  ;  the  streets  are  generally  unpaved,  and  the  sidewalks 
^^  frefjuently  of  wood.  The  principal  building  is  the  Cttstom 
^ome.  There  are  several  churches  and  scIjooIs,  and  2  newspaper 
^Sii:e9  ID  the  city.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870 
^le  population  was  3347. 

Peusacola  was  permanently  settled  by  the  Sjmniards  about  the  year 
l^d.     The  French  made  frequent  efforts  to  drive  away  the  Spaniards, 
^*d  in  1719  captured  the  place,  and  held  it  until  1723,  when  they  re- 
stored it  to  Spain.     In  1763  all  Florida,  including  Pensacola,  passed 
^to  the  hands  of  the  British.     Pensaeola  was  besieged  and  re-captured 
V  the  Spanish  in  1781.     In   1783  the  whole  province  was  restored 
^  Spain,     In  1814  the  city  was  attacked  and  captured,  with  its  adja- 
^t  forta,  by  General  Jackson,  whose  object  was  to  drive  out  the 
"Klish  who  had  been  allowe<l  by  the  Spaniards  to  establish  them- 
^Ives  there.     In  1818  the  Spaniards  being  either  unable  or  unwilling 
tQjmt  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  from   Florida  into  the 
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JflnHlBBd — and,  immediatelj  opposite,  the  venemble  Roman  Catholic 
Chorehj  a  striking  edifice  of  seemingly  great  antiquity^  but  built  only 
atx>ut  eighty  years  ago.     It  is  of  the  jK'riwig  pattern,  uiid  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.     One  of  its  bells  bears  date  1(J82.     Conoeeteil  with 
this  church  is  a  small  convent  and  school.     A  minute's  walk  brings 
us  to  the  sea-wall  or  breakwater,  a  broad  line  of  massive  masonry, 
built  about  1840  by  order  of  Government,  at  great  cost,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  but  whose  chief  use  is  that  of  affording  to  the  in- 
hat>itant«»  the  pleasantest  promenade  in  fine  weatlier.    This  wall  ex- 
tends half  a  mile  southward  to  the  now  deserted  barracks  and  maga- 
xixie,  and  as  far   northward  as  Fort  Marion  (formerly  Castle  of  St. 
^Iiirk),  a  picturesque  and  decayed  fortress,  which  once  commanded 
tbo  whole  harbor,  looming  up  out  of  the  flat  landscape,  grand  as  a 
M^CK>rish  castle,  and   forming  the  most  eonspicuons  and  interesting 
Pftlic  of  the  Spanish  occupation.     Parallel  to  this  sea-wall,  run  north 
attd  south,  with  short  interset'tions,  the  three  principal  streets  or  lanes, 
longj  narrow,  without  pavement  or  sidewalk,  irregularly  built  up  with 
'^^urapy  '  but  substantial  houses,  rather  dingy  and  antediluvian,  mostly 
^r    stone,  or  with    tlie   lower  stories  stone  and    the  upper   of  wood. 
They  have  invariably  the  chimneys  outside,  and  are  ornamented  with 
projecting  balconies  and  latticed  verandahs,  from  which  the  gay  paint 
has    long  since    faded,  being  all  toned  and  weather-stained  into  one 
w>tnbre  gray  hue,  which,  in  keeping  %vith  the  surroundings  Js  the  joint 
'■<^<%talt  of  age,  neglect,  sun,  and  saline  air.     Every  house  is  separated 
IVoin  its  neighbor  by  more  or  less  of  garden  plot,  ill  protected  by  broken 
fence  and  crumbling  wall,  wherein  they  raise  two  or  more  cro]>s  of 
^^getables  every  year,  figs  in   perfection,  and    roses  in  unmeasured 
abundance.     St.  Augustine  is  sometimes  styled  the  *  Ancient  City.' 
^^  appearance  is  in  strict  keeping  with  its  venerable  age,  seen  in  the 
*i'iec|uivocal  marks  of  decay  or  decrepitation.     Perhaps  the  friable  na- 
ttirieof  the  common  building  material  contributes  to  this  ruinous  ap- 
p6«irance,  all  the  older  houses  being  constructed  of  a  stratified  concrete 
^  Mjinute  shell  and  sand  called  *  eoquina,'  in  blocks  conveniently  ob- 
tained, and  easily  worked,  hardening  by  exposure,  but  abrading  and 
*^nibltng  in  course  of  time,     C(»quina    houses  are  invariably  dark, 
aiKluUvays  damp  in  winter,  on  which  account  frame  dw^el lings,  though 
''ot  ao  cool,  for  summer  houses,  are  much  preferred  by  the  innovating 
Yankees.     But  the  Minorcan,  or  sub-Spanish  population,  still  adhere 
to  their  traditions,  and  refuse  to   l>e  reformed.     They  build  for  the 
summer  time — the  longest  season.     Northerners  seeking  in  Florida  a 
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nild  dimale  getKnIIf  prefer  St  Augqituie ;  and  with  the  best 
The  proximity  of  the  Gulf  SlRmoi  ifsoders  it  warmer  in  winter 
cooler  rn  sammer  than  the  setdeoientB  oo  the  St.  John's  River* 
is  at  present  tbe  most  aoutfaern  habitailile  place  on  the  eastern 
ftDcl  it  has  peculiar  advant^c^  crver  all  other  towns  in  East  Floric 
tn  its  churi'hes,  its  company,  and  its  oomfofts.  Good  scjciety  marl 
alwavB  had  there ;  the  citisens  are  hospitable^  and  amotig^  the  \*i 
are  always  some  agreeable  persons, eolti viled  and  distinguished. 
sitore  begin  to  arrive  about  the  holidaya.  From  the  middle  of 
to  the  middle  of  April  is  the  height  of  the  season,  and  then  the 
tela  are  crowded.  Deliciooaly  fresh  and  mild  is  the  atmosphere  dui 
the  first  spring  heats.  Then  the  soft  south  wind  fills  the  senses 
a  vuluptnous  languor,  and  the  evening  land  breeze  ooraes  Iiwlen 
the  fnigrance  of  orange-blossoms  and  the  breath  of  roses.  A 
light  walk  upon  the  sea-wall  suggests  the  Mediterranean^  and  tbei 
luslon  is  heightened  by  the  acx^nt*  of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  d 
f>f  these  happy  climatic  and  socia]  conditions  is  very  noticeable 
most  morose  tempers  seem  to  lose  their  acerbity,  and  even  the  d 
ing  invalid  cmtehes  the  contagion  of  cheerfulness.  Two-thini*  of  1 
|u)piitution  of  St.  Augustine  are  of  Spanish  origin,  and  sttJI  sfjfsk 
S|uiniish  language.  The  women  are  pretty,  modest,  daivk-^W^' 
itetti^;  dress  neatly  in  gay  colons^  are  skilful  at  needk 
^kmI  honw^wives.  The  men  exhil  ecinsltir  cbaraelaistir  n-n 
find  nationality.     The  pcop 
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lofactiires.     The  town  produces  little,  and  exports  uotliing — Jts 
support,  since  the  loss  of  its  orange-groves,  being  derived  from 
rernment  offices^  and  reoeipta  from  strangers.     It  has  one  saw-mill, 
Ij  numing/' 

KEY  WEST  CITY, 

^[onroe  county,  in  the  most  populous  town  in  the  State.  It  is 
ited  on  the  island  of  Key  West,  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Cape 
le,  latitude  24'*  33'  N.;  longitude  81°  40'  W.  It  is  a  well-built 
I,  of  nearly  700  houses.  The  streets  are  50  feet  wide  and  rio«*8 
other  at  right-angles.  It  contains  4  churches,  5  schools,  and  a 
Marine  HmpUal  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
ibout  30,*X)0  bushels  of  salt  are  made  annually  at  Key  West  by 
evaporation.  Large  quantities  of  sponges,  turtles,  and  fish  are 
^atporteil  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  principal  business  of  the  place, 
|nw€ver,  is  wrecking.  About  forty-five  or  fifty  vessels  are  annually 
Koked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  derive  an 
Hbat  profit  of  about  ^200,000  from  the  salvages  and  other  perqui- 
B  of  these  %^e8sel8.  This  business  is  conducted  under  equitable  and 
Htt  laws,  and  is  of  benefit  to  ship-owners  as  well  as  to  the  islanders. 
Key  West  ^as  first  settled  in  1822.  It  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
nt  military  stations  of  the  Unite<l  States,  as  it  is  the  key  to  the 
Florida  Pass  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  harbor  is  larjre  and  safe, 
will  admit  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.  Its  entrance  is  de- 
by  Fort  Taylor,  a  powerful  work.  The  steamers  from  Cliarle»- 
and  New  York  touch  at  this  port  once  a  w^k^  and  furnish  the 
regular  communication  with  the  mainland.  In  1870  the  popu- 
was  5000. 


ALABAMA. 

Area 50,722  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1880, 946,344 

(Whites,  026,431 ;  Negrws,  419.S13) 

Population  in  1870, 996,992 

The  State  of  Alabama  is  situatetl  between  30°  10'  and  35"  N. 
latitude,  and  between  85°  and  88°  30'  W,  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tennessee*  on  the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  soutli  bjr 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Misaisaippi. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  nortlieast  part  of  this  State  is  occupied  by  the  southwest  en^^ 
of  tlie  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  terminate  here.  They  gnuKia^ly 
sink  down  into  a  fine  rolling  country,  which  covers  the  whole  surllirt" 
of  the  State  to  within  sixty  i^ilcs  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  becomes  level. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aliibaiuaj  Tennessee,  Tombigbec,  Bla<* 
Warrior,  and  Cuosa.  The  Perdido  separates  the  State  from  Florid* 
in  the  southeast,  and  the  Choctawhatchic,  Pea,  Yellow,  Coonectth, 
and  Rscamlna  rivers  rise  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  aod  fl<>* 
south  into  Florida. 

The  Alabama  River ,  the  most  important  stream  in  the  State,  is 
fornie<l  by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  unite  about  10  m"*^ 
above  Montgomery.  It  flows  in  a  geriemlly  southwest  direction,  W*' 
empties  through  Mobile  Bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  45 
railes  above  Mobile,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tombigbee.  Below  this,** 
is  called  the  Mobile  River.  It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  fij?*' 
class  steamers.  The  Tallapoosa  is  navigable  for  a  short  distance,  and 
the  Coosa  for  about  160  miles.  TJie  length  of  the  main  stream  ^ 
6G4 
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It  300  miles.    Its  tributaries  are  the  Cahawba  and  Tombigbee, 
les  several  small  streama^ 

r.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  Lomhn  ThtieSj  draws  the 
ing  picture  of  tliis  celebrated  river  in  its  prosperous  times : 

vessel  was  notbiug  more  than  a  vast  wooden  house,  of  three 

ite  stories,  floating  on  a  pontcjon  which  upheld  the  engine,  with 

ling'haJl  or  saloon  on  tlie  second  story  surrounded  by  sleeping- 

5,  and  a  nest  of  smaller  rooms  up-stairs ;  on  the  metal  roof  was 

lusical '  instrument  called  a  *  calliope/  played  like  a  piano  by  keys, 

acted  on  levers  and  valves,  admitting  steam  into  metal  cups, 

it  produced  the  requisite  notes — high,  resonant,  and  not  uu- 

ig  at  a  moderate  distance.     It  is  417  miles  to  Mobile,  but  at 

»ou  the  steamer  can  maintain  a  good  rate  of  speed,  as  there  is 

little  cotton  or  cargo  to  be  taken  on  board  at  the  landings,  and 

tream  is  full. 

'he  river  is  about  200  yards  broad,  and  of  the  color  of  chocolate 
td.  milk,  with  high,  steep,  wooded  banks,  rising  so  much  above  the 
mhce  of  the  stream,  that  a  person  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  towering 
lEthcm  Republic,  cannot  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fields  and  country 
jyond.  High  banks  and  bluffs  spring  u]>  to  the  height  of  150  or 
k  2lX)  feet  above  the  river,  the  breadtli  of  which  is  so  uniform  as 
^ve  the  Alabama  the  appearance-of  a  canal,  only  relieved  by  sud- 
m  bends  and  rapid  curves.  The  surface  is  covered  with  masses  of 
pift  wood,  w^hole  trees,  and  small  islands  of  branches.  Now  and 
ken  a  sharp,  black,  fang-like  projection  standing  stiffly  in  the  current 
IBBB  warning  of  a  snag,  but  the  helmsman,  who  cnmmands  the  whole 
Bpe  of  the  river,  from  an  elevated  house  amidships  on  the  up|>er 
■H^  can  see  these  in  time ;  and  at  night  pine  boughs  are  lighted  in 
Kcs^esaets  at  the  bows  to  illumimite  ilie  water. 
,"The  captain,  who  was  not  particular  whether  his  name  was  spelt 
jr,  or  Meaher,  or  Meagtier  {kj*  trois  fie  disetd)^  was  evidently  a 
lev — perhaps  a  good  one.  One  with  a  grey  eye  full  of  cunning 
of  some  humor,  strongly-markeil  features,  and  a  very  Celtic 
of  the  Kerry  ty})e.  He  soon  attached  himself  to  me,  and 
with  some  wonderful  yarns,  which  I  hope  he  was  not 
tgii  to  think  I  l>elieved.  One  relating  to  a  wholesale 
'Klioii  ftwd  massacre  of  Indians  he  narrated  with  evident  gusto. 
Ig  to  one  of  the  bluffs,  he  said  that  s^ime  thirty  years  ago  the 
o  ludiaQfi  in  the  district  l>eing  surrounded  by  the  wtiites, 
vm  to  that  spot,  and  remained  there  without  any 
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means  of  escape,  till  they  were  quite  starved  out*  So  they  sent  down 
to  know  if  the  whites  would  let  them  go,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tliey 
should  be  ]jermitted  to  move  down  the  river  in  boats.  When  the  (fa| 
c^ine,  and  they  were  all  afloat,  tlje  whites  anticipated  the  boat-mas* 
Bacre  of  Nana  Sahib  atCawnpore,  and  destroyed  the  helpless  rerJ-sklos, 
Many  hundreds  thus  perished,  and  the  whole  aifair  was  very  much 
approved  of. 

**  The  value  of  land  on  the  sides  of  this  river  h  great,  as  it  yieltls 
nine  to  eleven  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre — worth  10/.  a  bale  at  prcsenl 
prices.  The  only  evidences  o£  tliia  wealth  to  be  seen  by  us  oonsiatieci 
of  the  cotton  sheds  on  the  top  of  the  banks,  and  slides  of  timber,  wilJ^ 
steps  at  each  side  down  to  the  landings,  so  constructed  that  the  t-otto* 
bales  could  be  shot  down  on  board  the  vessel.  These  shoota  and  sW^ 
cases  are  generally  protected  by  a  roof  of  planks,  and  lead  to  unknot 
regions  inhabited  by  niggers  and  their  moKters,  the  latter  all  talking 
politics.  And  so  they  talk  through  the  glinimering  of  bad  cigars  lijr 
hours. 

**  The  management  of  the  boat  is  dexterous, — ^s  she  approaches  th« 
landing-place,  the  helm  is  put  hard  over,  to  the  screaming  of  tlit' 
steam-pipe,  and  the  wild  strains  of  'Dixie'  floating  out  of  the  tbroft*^ 
of  the  calliope,  and  as  the  engines  are  detached,  one  wheel  is  workoo 
forward,  and  the  other  backs  water,  so  she  soon  turns  head  up  slivan*^ 
and  is  then  gently  paddlctl  up  to  the  river  bank,  to  which  she  i«  jo^ 
kept  up  by  steam— the  plank  is  run  ashore,  and  the  few  passeoge^ 
who  are  coming  in  or  out  are  lighted  on  their  way  by  the  flanifflrf 
pine  in  an  iron  basket,  swinging  above  the  bow  by  a  long  pole.   Then 
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m  vaoishiDg  into  black  darkness  up  the  siep^j  or  coming 
■eraiid  clearer  till  they  stand  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  beacon, 
»  dark  shadows  on  the  yellow  water.  The  air  in  glistening 
lies,  which  dot  the  darkness  with  sf^ecks  and  points  of  Hamei 
irfo*  fly  through  the  enibers  of  tinder  or  half-burnud  paper, 
^  tlie  landings  were  by  far  ajore  important  Ujan  others. 
PEiome,  for  example^  where  an  iron  railroad  was  worked 
bank  by  windlasses  for  hoisting  up  goods ;  others  where  the 
atf-naked,  Icapetl  ashore,  and  rushing  at  [)iles  of  tire- wood, 
im  on  board  to  fee<l  the  engine,  which,  all  uncovered  and 
m  lower  deck,  lighteil  up  the  darkness  by  t!ie  glare  from  the 
m,  which  cried  forever  *  Give,  give  !*  as  the  negro<«  cease- 
ist  the  pine-bciims  into  tlieir  hungry  luaws*  I  could  uuder- 
V  easily  a  steamer  can  *  burn  up/  and  how  hopeless  escape 
under  such  circumstances.  The  whole  framework  of  the 
►f  the  lightest  resinous  pine,  so  raw  that  the  turpentine  oozes 
gh  the  paint  j  the  hull  is  a  mere  shulK  If  the  vessel  onoe 
»,  all  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  turn  her  ronml,  and 
bo  the  bank,  in  the  hope  of  holding  there  long  enough  to 
ft  people  to  escape  into  the  trees ;  but  if  she  were  not  near  a 
nany  must  be  lost;  as  the  bank  is  steep  down,  the  vessel 
mo  aground  ;  and  in  stnne  places  the  trees  are  in  eight  or 
r  water.  A  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  set  the  vessel  in  a 
n  gtera  to  stern ;  and  if  there  were  cotton  on  boani,  the 
dd  burn  almost  like  powder.  The  scene  at  each  landing 
ited,  with  few  variations,  ten  times  till  we  reached  Selma, 
t  distance,  at  11.30  at  night, 

trhich  is  connected  with  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
Iroad,  is  built  upon  a  steep,  lofty  bluff,  and  the  liglrts  in 
I^TB,  and  the  lofty  liotels  above  us,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old 
Silinburgh,  seen  from  Princes  Street,  Beside  us  there  wa!t  a 
led  wharf,  so  that  our  passengers  could  step  on  shore  from 
they  [deased, 

3abin  of  one  of  these  steamers,  in  the  month  of  May,  is  not 
to  slcf'p,  The  wooden  beams  of  the  engines  creak  and  scream 
dly,*  and  the  great  engines  themselves  throb  as  if  they  would 
*hcir  thin,  pnlse  covers  of  pine, ^ — and  the  whistle  Founds, 
thrieks  out  '  Dixie '  inee&santly.  So,  wben  I  was  up 
was  over,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
tnd  female,  acting  as  stewards  and  stew- 
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ardesses,  at  their  morotng  meal,  which  they  took   with   much  good 
spirits  and  dooorum.     They  were  nicely  dre&sed^-cleaa  and  neat.    I 
was  forced  to  admit  to  myself  that  their  Ashantee  grandsires  and 
grandmothers,  or  their  Kruoand  Dahomey  progenitors,  were  certainly 
leas  comfortable  and  well  clad,  ami  that  these  slaves  had  other  social 
advantages,  though  I  oould  not  recognize  the  force  of  the  Bishop  of  I 
Georgia's  assertion,  that  from  slavery  must  come  the  sole  hope  of^  and^ 
machinery  for,  the  evangelization  of  Africa,     I  confess  I  would  no^ 
give  much  for  the  influence  of  the   stewards  and   stewaixlesses  icfc 
Christianizing  the  blacks.  ' 

**  Tlie  river,  the  scenery,  and  the  scenes  were  just  the  same  as  yes^ 
tenlay's — high  banks,  cotton  slides,  wooding-stations,  cane-brake6~— 
and  a  very  miserable  negro  population,  if  the  specimens  of  women  aod 
children  at  the  landings  lairly  rep  resented  the  miiss  of  the  slaves. 
They  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  oonifortahle,  well-dressed  domeetic 
slaves  on  boanl,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  there  is  a  wide  differeoce 
between  the  classes,  and  that  those  condemned  to  work  in  the  opn 
fiekis  must  suffer  exceedingly." 

The  Tombigbee  River ^  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called  by  the  natives,  tlie 
Bi{/bee,  rises  in  Tisliomingo  county,  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  lh« 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  flows  southward  to  Columbus,  in  that  State, 
where  it  turns  to  the  east,  enters  tlie  State-  of  Alabama,  and  floi^ 
southeast  to  Demofwlis,  wliorc  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  BUck 
Warrior,  after  which  it  flows  south  into  the  Alabama  River,  45  miles 
north  of  Mobile.  It  is  450  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steameU 
to  Columbus,  Miss.,  366  miles  from  Mobile.  Flat-bottomed  etaum- 
boats  can  ayccnd  to  Aberdeen,  40  or  50  mile'?  above  Columbus.  Tlif 
Tombigbee  flows  through  a  fine,  fertile  country,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  oottou  plantations.  Its  principal  branch,  the  BlflA 
Warrior,  extends  into  the  northeast  part  of  the  State,  and  is  navigabll 
for  150  miles,  to  Tuscalootia,  30>5  miles  from  its  month.  It  flo** 
through  a  country  rich  in  mineral  resources*  The  Tennenee  Ri^ 
has  130  miles  of  its  courso  in  Alabama,  flowing  westward  acr'«s  tie 
northern  part  of  the  8tate,     It  will  be  descrilje<l  in  another  chafrter. 

Mobile  Batf  divides  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  the  State  io  ha". 
It  extends  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River  lotii* 
Gulf,  with  which  it  communicai^  by  two  channels  separated  by 
Dauphin  Island,  It  is  35  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  15  milea  wide. 
It  was  the  scone  of  a  desperate  naval  battle  between  the  Federal  au^ 
Confederate  fleets,  in  which   the  latter  was  destroyed  by  Admiw 
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Farragut,  It  coraraunicsites  with  Miusi&sippi  Sound  on  the  west,  and, 
in  oonDection  with  that  body  of  water,  which  is  protected  from  the 
waves  of  the  Gulf  by  a  chain  of  low,  sandy  islands,  furnishes  an 
inner  and  safe  water  route  from  Mobile  to  Lake  Pen tchar train  and 
New  Orleans. 

SOIL,    CLIMATE,    MINERALS,    PRODUCTS,    AIS^D 
MANUFACTURES. 

"The  Koil  varies  with  the  geographical  locality  and  elevation.  The 
roountain  region  of  the  north  is  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock- 
raising,  and  18  interspersed  with  valleys  of  excellent  soil.  The 
iindulating   surface   of    the   central    portion   is  well    watered,   and, 

t specially  in  the  river  bottoms,  highly  charged  with  fertilizing 
dements.  The  valley  of  the  Alabama  is  one  of  the  lichost  on  the 
continent.  The  removal  of  the  canebrakes  of  Marengo  and  Greene 
counties,  haa  disclosed  soil  of  surpassing  quality.  Toward  the  coast  the 
v^tation  becomes  decidedly  tropical.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  but 
Wgftr-cane  is  cultivated  on  the  neck  between  Mississippi  and  Florida, 
Wid  indigo  has  been  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Oaks  in 
gWit  variety,  jioplars,  hickories,  chestnutS;,  and  mulberries,  cover  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  while  in  the  south  the  pine,  cypress,  and 
loblolly  are  the  prevailing  species. 

**The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  approaching  within  seven 
^mtees  of  the  tropics.  The  southern  coast  is  strongly  assimilated  to 
the  torrid  zone  in  its  temperature.  The  niglits,  however,  are  alleviated, 
^vea  in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  Gulf  breezes.  During  the  coldest 
^^iSQDa  the  rivers,  even  in  the  north,  are  seldom  frozen,  and  the 
g^eral  winter  temperature  of  the  State  is  very  mild.  The  low  lands 
"<^r  the  rivers  are  malarious,  but  the  State  gcnenilly  is  remarkable 
^or  fiahibrily. 

"The  agricuUural  statistics  of  18G0  disclose  an  advance,  in  ten 
y^t^j  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
^'ou,  and  of  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farms  and 
'^Hn  implements. 

*'Live  stock  presents  some  enlargement  of  aggregate  numbers,  and 
^^Te  than  doubles  in  value.  Animal  products,  such  as  butter,  cheese, 
^'Oftl,  honey,  and  slaughtered  animals,  have  increased  fifty  per  cent, 
^^teals,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  hay  show  like  increment, 
^lurket  garden  protlucts  nearly  double  in  value,  while  orchard  pro- 
ducts increase  nearly  fifteen  fold.     Like  the  neighboring  Gulf  States, 


of  cotton^  tobacco,  and  other  heavy  sfi 
^^gmamttmmmmmtm^  tlie  fertility  of  portions  of  the  land.    Til 
» wiD  remedy  the  miachief  and  restore  the  elea 
Hie  agricuUiiral  development  of  Alabama  ta 
It  of  tlie  system  of  labor,  the  State  poeseseing 
m  bright  future* 
resources  of  Alabama  are  safiieiently  knowi 
wm  thmr  dbnsdance  and  variety.     The  centml  region  is  04 
^iHi  hedm  of  ima  ort,  alternating  with  thick  oosd  m&m 
The  jtixtaposltion  of  these  niinerals  &vora  mii 
the  processes  of  preparing  iron  for  market*      h 
ochres,  and  marbles^  ara  found  in  different  lotaljties^i 
mm  igM  h  fieported.     Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are  of  ^1 

•^Tfe  Pifturoa  of  1860  show  1459  manufacturing  establisbnM 
vftb  taptfeil  of  ?9^098,181,  producing  articles  valued  at  $10,588|J 
it  m«  ootky  for  labor  and  mvv  material  of  $7^622,903 ;  the  mtJ 
^  p«e£t»  wsts  ?2,965,^G8,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  on  the  a^ 
mvuM^L  A  new  em  in  manufacturing  enterprise  may  be  expecftc^ 
she  F^oc^niiation  of  lalK>r  now  in  progress  in  this  and  other  Sla 
Hi  m^th  thh  great  industrial  interest  will  find  its  true  positioa  1 
uiflwoce  in  the  soeial  system."  * 

In  1869  there  were  6,385,724  acres  of  improved  land  in  Alaiiai 
Itt  tbe  same  year  the  agricultural  statistics  were  as  follows : 

Bales  of  cotton, 510,000 

Pounds  of  rice  (estimated), 800,000 

Binhels  of  wheat, 930,000 

^^          Indian  com, 30,200,000 


peas  and  beans, 
**          sweet  potatoes  (estimated), 
^•^  oats, 

Tons  of  hay, 

IVunds  v*f  butter 

^utnU^r  of  horses, .    , 

mules  and  assea,    .    *    .    . 
**  mil<*U  eows,  ,.,,,. 

*^  sheep, .    , 

**  swings  ....    .... 

**  young  cattle,    .    .    .    ,    , 

%^lii^  id  iUuiieistic  animals^    .... 


65,780 

5,000,000 

567,000 

66,000 

e,02S,-l7B 
165,061 

i4o,66rr 

2f?0,W 


a«506,QO« 
$19,1 11. 911 
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COMMERCE. 

labama,  having  1500  miles  of  river  navigation^  and  one  of  the 

best  httrix>rs  on  the  Gulf  (Mobile),  poseeseee  considerable  commerce. 

The  export  of  oottoa  and  lumber  is  very  large.     In  1860  the  total 

value  of  the  exjiorts  of  the  State  was  $38,670,183  (making  Alabama 

je  third  State  in  the  Union  as  regards  the  value  of  its  exports  that 

ir),  and  that  of  the  imports,  $1,050,310. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

1S68  there  were  891  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  Alabama, 

leted  at  a  cost  of  $21,011,000.     The  capital  and  the  principal 

)wn8are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  Union* 

Je  great  railroad  route  between  Memphis  and  the  Eastern  States  ex- 

ttnds  across  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  is  a  main  route 

direct  irom  Mobile  to  tlie  Ohio  River,     The  roads  of  the  State  were 

almost  destroyed  during  the  war,  but  are  slowly  regaining  their  former 

prosperity. 

EDUCATION. 

Alabama  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  States  in  the  South  in 

Ki  cause  of  etlucation  previous  to  the  war.     In  1860  the  State  con- 
ned 17  colleges,  with  2120  students;  1903  public  schools,  with 
^^,751  pupils;  and  206  acaderalea  and  other  schools,  with  10,778 

PUpiJg, 

The  Univej^mti/  of  Alabama  is  located  near  Tuscaloosa,  It  was  a 
Nourishing  institution  previous  U)  the  war,  and  held  a  high  rank 
^'^ongst  tlie  colleges  of  the  country.  Its  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
^^  in  1805,  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  restore  thera  upon  a 
'^er  and  more  perfect  plan. 

The  schools  of  the  State  were  generally  closed  by  the  war,  many 
^^  Ihera  having  been  destroyed  during  the  struggle.  The  new  Con- 
*^itution  places  the  educational  system  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a 
^*^te  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  a  member  ex 
^ZSci'o,  and  two  members  from  each  Congressional  District.  They 
^^^  constitute  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University.  The 
5oard  meets  annually  at  Montgomery,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
^^the  Legislature,  and  sits*  for  the  transaction  of  business  for  a  period 
^Hl  to  exceed  20  days.     The  Board  is  required  to  establish  one  or 
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tit  mch  school  district     A  permaDeDt 
the  Legislature  is  required  to  levy  taxes  i 

OMtliuoed  395  libraries,  with  13^050  voluto^ 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

h  located  at  Wetumpka,  and  coa tains  al 
inhs  of  whom  are  negroes.     The  peniteniii 
and  ta  self-supporting.     The  coavletsare 
prisou,  on  railroads,  and  ia  the  iron  and 
kept  over  them. 
Hmpikd  IS  at  Tusealooisa.     It  was  established  in  II 
Ibr  the  wceptton  of  patientB  in  July,  1S6L     It  is  an 
k,  la  well  managed,  and  is  prosiieroiis.      In   II 
I$I  pdenta  under  treatment  here.     Those  who  are  able i 
are  rhai^!  a  moderate  sum.     The  iDStitittioQ 
3al}  pftttentd. 

rfcft  iirfi>iili'im/>r  the  Dmf^  Dumbj  and  Blind  m  at  Talladega, 
^mmaim  •#  popK  who  are  being  instructed  in  the  various  branc 

RELIGIOTTS  DENOMINATIOXS. 

d  IJ^IJO  Aeiie  were  1S75  churches  in  the  State,  but  manj  of  tli« 
ile^TOj^i  during  the  war. 


FmANCES. 

Tht  Mad  boodcil  debt  of  the  State  in  July,  1868,  was  $5,3S2,S0a 
IW  if<^H|«^  *>f  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
;$il^k,  l$ij^  tJF^p*^  $US77,144,  and  the  expenditures  81^461,429, 

th^t^  w\Hr^  *2  National  Banks  in  the  State^  with  a  capital  of  $500j< 

GOVERNMENT. 

IV  pw**Hit  Constitatlon  of  the  State  was  adopted  by  the  people  ii 
Ft^«twir>%  I8^;j^,  Every  male  citizen,  21  years  old,  who  has  tqaM 
\jti  tW  Siiih*  !MX  imuiths,  and  has  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Oft^ 
^iiO%iit  A»d  hws  i*f  the  United  States,  and  of  Alabama,  a^re  eaEitl«4 
t^  w>it  al  ih<"  eli?ctkm*, 

Tli^  tns\'*cnment  is  vested  in  a  Governor^  Lieutenant-GowrwWj 
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Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Auditor  antJ  At- 
torney General,  and  a  General  iUsembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
ifuQse  of  Rejiresentatives.     Tiie  Executive  officers  are  elected   by  the 
/x,*opk»,  and  all  ejccept  the  Auditor,  who  U  chosen  for  four  years,  hold 
office  for  two  years. 

The  judicial  jwwer  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts, 
Chancery  Courts,  Courts  of  Probate,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
General  jVssembly  may  see  fit  to  establish.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
sists of  three  judges,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only.  All  the 
jiK^gea  irj  this  State  are  chosen  by  the  people, 

For  purposes  of  government  the  State  is  divided  into  52  counties. 
The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Montgomery. 

HISTORY. 

The  word  Al.abama  is  an  Indian  expression,  signifying,  "Here  we 
i»t."  The  first  white  man  who  entered  the  Stiite  was  Fernando  de 
Soto,  who  traversed  it  in  1540»  deffating  the  Indians  who  sought  to 
oppose  his  progress  in  several  severe  battles.  He  found  the  savages 
le^  barbarous  and  more  civilized  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  in 
tlie  other  sections  visited  by  him.  He  crossed  tfie  State  from  the 
nonheastern  jxirt  to  Mauljilii,  said  to  liave  occupied  the  present  site 
oT  Choctaw  Bluff,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Tombigl>ee  and 
AUbaraa  rivers.  **Thi8  place  consisted  of  eighty  handsome  housas, 
^ch  sufficiently  caimcious  to  contain  a  tliousand  men.  They  were 
^^icompassed  by  a  high  wall,  made  of  immense  trunks  of  trees,  get 
^'ecj}  in  the  ground  and  close  together,  strengthened  with  cross-tim- 
'Wts  aud  interwoven  with  large  vines."  After  De  Soto's  arrival  in 
tlietown,  he  and  his  followers  were  treacherously  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  A  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
•^lae  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  six  thousand  Indians 
*^l  the  town  of  Maubila.  The  Spaniards  suffered  terribly,  aud  lost 
^*glity  men,  forty-five  horses,  and  all  their  baggage  and  camp  equi- 
l*3ge.  After  this  De  Soto  proceeded  nortliward  to  tlie  Mississippi 
fiiver* 

la  1702,  Bienville,  the  French  Governor  of  Louisiana,  entered 
^tobile  Bay,  and  built  a  fort  and  tnuling-post  at  the  mouth  of  Dog 
River.  He  callefl  the  post  Fort  St.  Louis  de  la  Mobile.  This  was 
*^  nine  years  the  seat  of  government,  but  in  1711,  the  French 
^^ceiulpd   to  tiie  head  of  the  bay,  and  founded  the   present  city  of 

?hile,     Bienville  made  treaties  of  friemlship  and  alliance  with  thQ, 
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.•    ■  ,    !!i«.ii.4ii  iriU*?!,  :«!•'.!   In*    .iv.i..!-    m-  •.j.'J.t    rr-ysT-'- 
i     .1.     >   .  .  .si.N  Ufiiiiu,'  hv   niu'ji.    iiarur-r-.'     n-    ii:     Z-i:. ..:. 

^     .   :     >s.  .'.>*iij;lil  iiit"  in*  •■MK.nr-  :y  turv-  J  rt'jyj:   =_.::.• 

.      ...s.  •    V     ">:»  MiririifliTifti  tij'  JT'jji'.-:    i  ■-.>=.-fts=: '^ir  :.  _.- 

,^-  v^vjuhI  iIh*  l«»rt  at    Mduii*.  ant   :i::r  •»   7   l    > 

..>^^        • .,    V'^^    Mii^liVli   iiiliatiiuiiit'    o:    Ajojiii'    ui":     : 
;  ^    v..    \>;- i-»  »»r  iuli'iiifK^nih'-*..  »jn>'.'su-t.  iiii:   •  m-.ilj:    l- 
^     .    v^v\•.    >*  i!u*  niililary.     'J'li*- '.'xjionr  n'   X  »•'.  -     :  ! 
,•!,.■^.  \\«ni,  nitth',  tuii'jv.  ri'JL   pii-rL    :»-.■:.'?     ... 
.\s    .'  \\.i^  \'uhiviii(Kl  in  hTiihl'.  c  Ui:ii::u-rf.      7..-. 
.    .  :.s»  V  V.  »\'.Mi»ri.MHl  williin  ilrf  iiiLit--  l-  i:-:   T-;rr.:"rjr 
V    V  ww^S'i       riiiit  HUtk',  ry.i!jsi:i'.?r;:ii:    ir  :.:-r  :-■.■ 

.    ^\v iv  :;iaia.i  to  vnrioiifc  f-ori^iiL:  ■■f .  :'.-r  :;;«:  piir|>o 

*  .    ".  .*»   'i  iNi'.si',  known  as  the  '  yoi.v:.  G.-'Dife/ 

..  . .  ■  *    :i  v..-.u»iv.     My  tlio  first,  five  iLi:Ik'n5  of  aci 
,.,,a{    u»  tlu'  South   Caroliiia  Yaz«v>  Com[ 
I.    \   ivuiia    V:i7.<»o   0»mp:ii;y :    aii<l    .*V5'.i' 
.■    l\-.nii's-.,'r  Cor/jp^ii.v.      The    I'liilvl  •" 
\  •.     ■■  r.nN,  ami  tli<-  "-^v-.r:;!  c-'mpanics  h. 
.  •■    '.M.'iu'N,  ( Jcorj^rja    r'-M.-iinK-d   Ikt  ]■■.; 
v,»'  v';i  Miailr  otiufr  aii'l    more  cc':;-" : 
V     V  .  >':'M  ihrDiiixh'Uit  till- ouHitrv  :  :':. 
•  .    '    ';;t'M!.  i[i  his  incssago  to  CoriiTr  --. 
.s    .  '  V'  'Mu!  aiul  void. 

\\.i>  .I'inost  oiitiroly  in  the  ---■■-.■ 
.   .»  .v.'M  .•!'  Spanisli  triH'ips  :\z  M 

'■ 'iiii'ii^hiv.  with  tradin::-:*  r5>   :"■;: 
-.   -.1  ■.  fiv  M>iiih  ami  wo?it.    Th-  '-r.  :  •   ■  : 
.     .  V  ■\\4j;ia,  to  tho  Misciis«iii>r:.  ""l?  :•  v 
>. ,     .  iiivi.  in  1817,  was  cnv:e.:  ::-    ~w 
x^'vivlanl  was  built  near  :br    ni.fif  n«' 
.,\v.  lud  tho  county  of  WasfiLJajcsni  J»i»i 
.   .»  (vii  JO  COP-      s  in  Alacuu  jDiL  !:: 
.  ^    \mi  auulo. 

\  MXt)mi  war  - 
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inliabited  by  a  imniljer  of  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  Creeks  were 
the  principal.  In  1812,  the  Creeks  having  been  stirred  up  to  war  by 
:umseb,  the  celebrated  Shawnee  warrior,  coimneiit^tl  hostile  opera- 
is.  In  August,  they  foil  on  Fort  Minims;  the  garrison  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  out  of  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  only  seventeen  survived  the  massacre.  The  adjoining  States 
WLte  now  rouse<l  to  action.  In  November,  General  Jackson,  assisted 
by  Generals  Coffee,  Floyd,  and  Claiborne,  entered  the  Indian  country, 
and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Talladega,  where  290  of  their  warriors 
were  slain.  In  November,  General  Floyd  attacked  the  Creeks  on 
their  sacred  ground,  at  Autossee.  Four  hundred  of  their  houses  were 
Urtid,  and  200  of  their  bravest  men  were  killed,  among  whom  were 
the  kings  of  Autassee  and  Tallahassee, 

"The  last  stand  of  the  Creeks  was  at  Tohopeka,  a  place  called  the 
^Bofne^Shoe  Bend,*  Here  the  Indians  fought  despenitely,  but  were 
entirely  defeat e<!  with  the  loss  of  nearly  600  men.  The  victory 
ended  in  the  submission  of  the  remaining  warriors,  and  in  1814,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  Creeks  have  now  removed 
westward  of  the  Miaiissippi.  In  1816,  a  cession  was  obtained  from 
the  Indians  of  all  the  territory  from  tlic  head  waters  of  the  Coosa 
westward  to  Cotton  Gin  Point,  and  to  a  point  running  thence  to 
Caney  Creek  on  the  Tennessee.  The  territorial  government  being 
established,  the  seat  of  gov^ernment  was  locatcti  at  St  Stephens. 
Williara  W,  Bibb  was  appointed  Governor,  and  the  first  legislature 
wasionveued  in  1818. 

^'Tlie  floodgates  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas^  Tennessee,  Ken- 
^ky,  and  Georgia  w^ere  now  hoisted,  and  the  mighty  streams  of 
migration  poured  thr«^ugb  them,  spreading  over  the  whole  territory 
^f  Alabama.  In  1819,  Alabama  wa,s  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
''^vereign  State,  The  General  Assembly  convened  at  Hunts vi lie,  and 
^'  W.  Bibb  was  inaugurated  Governor."  * 

The  State  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  In  1860,  it  was 
Ae  fourth  State  of  the  South  in  importance,  and  the  second  in  the 
^niouat  of  cotton  prmluoed.  Slavery  was  the  basis  of  its  agriculture. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  the  State  so<.mlcd  from  the  Union, 
*nd  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  after 
^€  fall  of  Fort  Donnelson  and  Memphis,  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stale  became  the  scene  of  cjonstant  military  operations,  and  continued 
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dll  near  the  close  of  the  mr, 
imuiense,  and  the  ceotr^ 
^  oudiiig  imrtle?.     The  forts  (GftiiMi 
ifonce  to  Mobile  Bay  were 
&fv«s  in  1865,  and  in  the  same 
Kvcrnt  naval  battle  of  the  war,  w«« 
Aifauiral  Farragut« 
tist  met  at  Montgomery,  the  mpital  d 
thft  Heir  Confedemcy.     Montgomm 
its  traosfer  to  Kkhmond  ia 


Tk 


mVtKnmoamX  Government  waststatili 
'  iianrm.  hf  thi  Ptwdeot  ol*  the  UnitcKl  States.     It  iras 
« :.««  Ml  s^HB^mti  mti  m  1;^^  was  included  m  die  Thii-d  Mlitt 
'^di^^sik    li>  X»<n«iii«r«  1567«  t  Convention  met  at  Mon 
.M«fc  Tmwi   «  Statt;  Cba^kAtNui,  irhit^b  vras  ratiBed  by  ttie  i>i< 
4m  ua  u  FodrMxrr^  1^69^  «ad  on  the  25tli  of  Juue^  18G8, 
tbt  SMi  lifto  the  Union. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

QbMfi^  the  GSptti],  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  S^te  « 
)|»biW.     rtfc^aik^^ea,     Hiintsville,     Selma^     Kingston,    Tuseaml 
f»  ^"^tiiwbtt,  and  Marion 


M0NT(50MEUY, 
ilid  second  city  in  the  State,  h  situated  in  Montgt)[ 
^1ltMt*r.  *>tt  ^«  ^^^^  bank  of  the  Alabama  Riven    Latitude  32^  21^ 
loi^itok  St?^  'id'  W.     It  is  197  miles  (by  mad)  northeast  of  M« 
H.  34i   luiW  by  water,  and   839  miles  southwest  of  Wash! 
rhfc;  city  \i^  Iixm^Kl  on  rising  grounfl,  which  increasea  in  clevatwfi 
it  !%f>»k^  fivcu  the  river.     It  is  regularly  laid  out,  is  well  bull^ 
ivuuiaic^  a  u umber  of  handsome  buildings, 

Ctk»  ^SWe  MotMie  b  the  principal  building.     It  stands  on  Cipi* 
JJiH^  ^  %ibe  htiid  of  Market  street,  and  though  sniall  in  siae,  h 
ilMifiMl^  ^u%itufe.      It  was  in  this  building  that  the  Frons 
^I^HitiiuiHit  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  oi^nized.    Tlwflt^ 
MpmiUlt^  bindings  are  the  churcheg,  the  Court  House^  the  Tbcfit 
i^l^  lib*  Ibivh-ange  Hotel.     The  schools  of  the  city  are  numerous^  Ti 
^te  i^^jtrtHiM  iuaiiy  handsome  private  residences.     It  b  Ughied  r^it 
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^imd  is  8upj»lied  with  pure  water  from  artesian  wells  io  the  centre 
iSTlbe  city. 

Montgomery  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  has  direct  com- 
munication by  railway  witli  all  parts  of  the  State  and  Union,  and  has 
water  transportation  along  tlie  navigable  portion  of  the  Alabama  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Alabama  ia  never  closed  by  ice,  and  veiy  rarely 
suffers  from  drought.  Large  steamers  ply  between  Montgomeiy  and 
Mobile  during  the  entire  year.  Ijarge  steamers  also  ast-ond  the  Coosa 
River,  as  far  as  Wetumpka.  About  75,000  bales  of  cotton  are  ao- 
Dually  shipped  from  Montgomery. 

Several  new.^^papers  are  iJiihlished  in  Montgomery.  The  city  is 
governed   by  a  Mayor  and  CounciL     In   1870  the  population  was 

Montgomery  was  settled  about  the  year  17D2.  It  was  a  place  of 
''^•►u^idcrabie  importance  during  Jackson's  operations  agjiiiist  tlic  Creek 
Indians,  in  1813-14.  In  1847  it  became  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  met  at  Mont- 
gomery in  February,  1861,  and  there,  in  the  same  month,  Jefferson 
^vis  was  inaugurated  "  President  of  the  Confederate  States."  The 
<^ity  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  until  May,  1861. 
hi  April,  1866,  the  ConMcrate.^,  upon  evacuating  the  place,  set  fire 
to  the  cotton  warehouses,  and  burned  them  together  with  80,000  bales 
of  cotton.  A  week  later  the  arsenal,  railway  depots,  and  foundry 
Were  destroyed  by  the  United  States  troops. 
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MOBILE. 

The  largest  city  of  Alabama,  and  the  Dietropolis  of  the  the 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mobile  River,  just  above  its  en 
into  Mobile  Bay.     It  is  197  miles  southwest  of  Montgooieiy,  30  mi 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  105  miles  east  by  north  from  New  OrJcans, 
and  1033  miles  southwest  of  Washington, 

The  city  is  built  upon  a  level  plain,  about  15  feet  above  high 
in  the  bay,  and  is  laid  oft'  with  tolemble  regularity.     The  streets 
wide,  and  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  are  paved.     They  are 
shaded  with  fine  trees.     In  this  portion  the  city  is  cx>mpactly  built. 
In  tlje  upper  portion  it  is  scattered  over  a  great  deal  of  ground.    The 
general  appearance  of  the  city  is  handsome,  though  there  are  no  ven' 
fine  public  buildings.     The  business  houses  are  generally  plain.    'Hi*' 
private  residences  of  the  city  will  compare  favorably  with   •       '      :  in 
the  Union.     As  a  rule  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  large  gi    ^       %  mI 
the  orange  and  finer  fruits  form  a  iirominent  part  of  the  foliage  wtli 
whicli  they  are  surrounded.     Government  street  is  the  tnost  attf 
in  tlie  city,  and  is  the  favurite  [>ronienade. 

The  principal  public  building  is  the  Chtshm  House^  a  showy  edifice 
of  white  marble.  The  others,  the  Municipal  BuibiingSy  the  Thentf^ 
the  Markda  (the  handsomest  in  the  South),  tlie  Odd  FeUowif'  and 
Tempenince  Halh^  and  the  Bitiik  Houae^  the  principal  hotel. 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  handsome.  The  Benevolent  Inrti- 
tutioiis  are,  the  Blind  Amjlum^  the  CHy  Hoi<pitaly  the  Roman  CojMo 
Male  and  Female  Orphan  A^ylmmj  the  ProteMtant  Orphan  At^lunt 
the  United  States  ^lariiie  Hospital^  and  several  societies  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  suffering. 

The  st^hools  of  the  city  are  excellent.  There  are  14  large  puhlic 
schools,  and  a  number  of  private  seminaries.  The  Mobile  Colltffeis^ 
flourishing  institution.  Sprinf/  Hill  Chllege^  G  miles  fn)m  the  city,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  schools  of  Mobile,  It  is  conlrolkni  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  spring  M-\y'^ 
brought  fronj  a  distance  of  2  miles  in  iron  pipes.  It  possesses  an  S* 
cient  police  force,  and  a  steam  fire  engine  department.  It  is  govrtmd 
by  a  Mayor  and  Councih     In  1870  the  population  was  32,184. 

The  position  of  Mobile  has  made  it  a  place  of  greiit  commercial  i""* 
portance.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  cotton  country  \fH 
north  of  it,  and  watereil  by  the  Alabama  and  its  tributaries.    Tl^o 
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ty  extends  along  the  river  sliore  for  more  tlian  two  miles  east  and 
rest.    The  bay  is  shallow  and  difficult  of  navigation,  and  it  is  dan- 

jrous  for  vessels  ilrawing  more  tlian  7  feet  of  water  to  attempt  to 
^l«ach  tiie  city.  Large  vessels  lie  near  the  moutli  of  the  bay,  and  their 
ttrgocs  are  sent  down  to  them  on  lighters  or  sehooners.  Mobile  m 
the  second  cotton  port  of  tlie  Union,  ranking  next  to  New  Ork'ans  in 
tJie  amount  of  its  shipments  of  this  great  staple.  A  large  portion  of 
it» shipments  are  made  dirt^ct  to  Europe.  Previous  to  the  civil  war 
'^exiwrted  annually  about  G32,0(>0  bales  of  cotton.     It  is  rapidly  re- 

swing  its  former  importance.     Considerable  shipping  is  owned  in  the 

!<Port.    There  is  daily  communiration  by  steamboats  with  the  towns 

<>n  the  Alabama  and  its  tributanes,  and  with  New  Orleans  by  way  of 

LLakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain.     A  considerable  trade  is  maintained 

)")' sailing  vessels  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.     The  harlxjr  is 

jfrndcil  by  Forts  ^lorgan  and  Gaines, 

Mobile  was  settled  in  1702  by  the  French  under  Bienville^  and  was 

Tmaoy  years  the  capital  of  (lie  Colony  of  Ix)uisiana.  Its  early  his- 
is  very  interesting,  but  must  be  passed  over  here.     In  1723  the 

It  of  government  was  removal  to  New  Orleans,  In  1763  Mol)ile^ 
vith  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Mississtpp)|  and 
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north  of  Bayou  Iberville,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain, 
into  the  possession  of  Great  Britiiin  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.     In   1780  the  fort  and  town  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  1783  the  occupancy  of  the  place  ^vas  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the 
cession  to  that  Power  of  all  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     In  April,  1813^  the  town  was  surrendered  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Wilkinson,  and  since  then 
it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Republic.     In  1819  Mobil« 
was  incorporated  as  a  city.     It  then  contained  a  population  of  800. 
Daring  the  civil  war  Mobile  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Confederates.     It  was  bluckaded  by  the  United  States  forces  during 
tlie  war.     In  the  spring  of  1865  Forts  Morgan  and  Graiues  were  re- 
duced by  the  United  States  army,  and  the  Confederate  fleets  un<kr 
Admiral   Buchanan,  was  tlefeated  and  destroyed  by  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  in  the  desjwrate  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.     These  suc- 
cesses on  the  part  of  the  United  States  forces  resulted  in  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Mobile, 

MISCELLANY. 

BATTLE    OF    TUK    nORSE-SIIOE    BEND. 

Tbe  Creeks  concentrated  their  forces  at  the  great  bead  ot'  ibe  Tallapoosa,  OfO- 
ally  called  Hone-Shoe  by  tiic  wiiitcs,  and  Tokapeka  by  the  Indians,  a  worJ  ifl 
their  language  said  to  signify  a  horse-Bhoe.  The  peninsula  forme*!  by  the  b«J 
contained  aboiU  100  acres,  on  which  was  a  village  of  smuc  200  houses.  Abool 
lOOO  Indians,  from  the  adjoining  dislricU,  had  fortified  themselves  on  Ihe  penin^ 
«ula  witli  e;reat  Bkill,  having  a  formidalile  breHStuoik  built  of  large  logs,  Tl»*7 
had  also  an  muplo  supply  of  provisions  and  nmiminitton. 

On  Hie  10th  of  March,  1814,  General  Jackson,  having  received  considerable 
reinforcements  of  volunleera  from  Tennessee,  and  friendly  Indians,  l«ri  Fr>rt 
Strother  with  Ids  whole  disposable  force,  amounting  to  about  3000  of  rv  -^  '' 
scriptlon,  on  an  expedition  against  this  assemblage  of  Indians.     lie  |>i 
down  the  t'oosafKl  mites  to  the  mouth  of  Cedar  t'reek,  where  heestal' 
post  called  Fort  Williams,  and  proceeded  nn  tlie  34tli  across  the  ridge  o( 
viding  the  waters  of  the  Ciwsa  from  the  Tallapoosa;  and  arrived  at  lli-  l 
bend  on  the  morning  of  t!ic  27th,  having  the  three  preceding  days  opene«i  •  i  • 
sage  through  the  wilderness  of  53  mil'-s*.  On  the  2Gth,  he  passed  the  battle  grounJ 
of  the  2'3d  of  January,  and  lell  it  3  miles  in  his  rear.     General  Cotfetf  \V6*  <l^ 
lached,  with  700  cavalry  and  mounted  gunmen,  and  COO  friendly  Indian*,  lo  cm« 
the  river  below  the  bend,  secure  the  opposite  Imnka.  and  prevent  escape.    Haon? 
crossed  at  the  Little  Island  ford,  3  miles  lielow  iho  bend,  hie  Indians  wercorderf^ 
Bilently  lo  Rpproach  and  tine  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  the  mounled  C' 
cupied  the  adjoining  iieighls,  to  guard  against  reinforcements,  which  n 
expected  from  the  Oiikfusky  towns,  H  milt's  below.    Lieutenant  Bt-an,  at  r; 
time,  was  ordernd  to  occupy  Little  Island,  at  the  fording  place,  lo  secure  i. 
might  attempt  lo  escape  in  that  direction.     In  tlie  meantime^  General  J iwK^'ii, 
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^^HH^MliUery  and  infantry,  moved  on  in  bIow  and  rcgiilnr  order  lo  ttie  isilimiis, 
^^KvBifiMt  bis  gnus  oq  an  eiuintince  150  yards  iu  front  of  the  breastwork.  On 
perceiving  tljal  General  Coffee  Imd  eoinideied  hh  arrangements  btdow,  he  opened 
afire  upon  the  fortidcation,  but  frmiid  he  could  make  no  other  impression  with 
bis  artillery  than  boring  shot-holes  throtigh  the  logs.  General  CoSee'g  Indians, 
on  the  bank^  hearing  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  in  fronts  and  observing  considc'r- 
Bblc  confusion  on  the  peninsula,  supfHJsing  tfie  battle  to  be  nearly  won,  crossed 
orer  and  set  fire  to  tl»e  village,  and  attaeked  the  Creeks  in  the  rear.  At  this  mo- 
ment  General  Jackson  ordered  an  assault  upon  the  works  in  front.     The  regular 

Kp«,  led  by  Ctdonel  Williams,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  militia  of  General 
igherty'fl  brigade,  led  on  by  Colonel  Ruascll,  presently  got  possession  of  a 
mC  the  works,  amid  a  tremendous  fire  horn  behind  them.  The  advance  guard 
nd  by  Colonel  Sisler,  and  the  left  extremity  of  the  line  by  Captain  Gordon 
of  the  spies,  and  Capl^tin  M' Marry,  of  General  Johnson's  brigade  of  West  Ten- 
nessee militia.  The  battle  for  a  short  lime  was  obatinate^  and  fought  musket  to 
muskel  through  the  port-holes;  when  the  as&ailunls  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
lion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  works,  and  the  contest  ended.  The  Creeks  were 
entirely  routed,  and  the  whole  margin  of  the  river  strewed  with  the  slain.     The 

Kps  under  General  Jackson,  and  General   Coffee's  Indians,  who  had  crossed 
•  into  the  peninsula,  continued  the  work  of  destruction  »is  hmg  as  there  "was  a 
Creek  lo  be  found.     Genera!  Coffee,  on  treeing  his  Indians  crossing  over,  had 
ordered  their  places  to  be  supplied  on  the  bank  by  his  riflemen  ;  and  every  Indian 
thai  attempted  to  escajic  by  swimming  the  river,  or  crossing  the  Little  Island  be- 
low, was  met  and  sluin  by  General  Coffee's  troops.     The  battle,  as  long  as  any 
appearance  of  resistance  rcmnined,  lasted  Ave  hours;  the  slaughter  c«nlinued 
MBtil  dark,  and  was  renewed  the  next  morniug,  when  16  more  of  the  unfortunate 
^Bragea  were  bunted  out  of  their  Iddiug  phiccs  and  slain.     Five  hundred  and 
^By-seven  warriors  were  found  dead  on  the  peninsula  ;  among  whom  was  their 
^Bbions  prophet  Manahell,  and  two  others,  the  principal  instigators  of  the  war; 
S50  more  were  estimated  to  luive  been  killed  in  crossing  the  river,  and  at  other 
places,  w^htch  were  not  found.     General  Jackson*8  loss  was  26  white  men,  and 
^■Indians,  killed;  and  107  white  men.  and  47  Indians,  wounded. 
^■This  decisire  victory  put  an  end  to  the  Creek  war.     In  the  short  period  of  five 
^■bhUis,  from  the  Ist  of  Novetubcr  lo  the  1st  of  April,  2000  of  llieir  warriors, 
^&ODg  whom  were  their  principal  proplu  tsand  kings,  hiul  been  slain,  most  of  their 
towns  and  villages  burned,  and  the  strong  places  in  their  territory  occupied  by 

K United  States  troops.     Aftt^r  this  battle,  the  miserable  remnant  *if  the  hostile 
»s  submitted.     Weatheriord,  the  princifml  6*urviving  chief  and  prophet,  who 
led  the  Indians  at  Fort  Mimms,  accompanied  bis  surrender  with  this  address  lo 
General  Jackson : 
"I  fought  at  Fort  Mimms — I  fought  the  Georgia  army —I  did  you  all  the  injury 
mid.     Had  I  been  supjiorlcd  as  I  was  promised,  I  would  have  done  you  more, 
warriors  are  all  killed.     I  can  fight  no  longer.     I  look  back  with  sorrow 
^ve  i)rought  destruction  upon  my  nation.     I  am  now  in  your  power     Do 
jne  as  you  please.     I  am  a  soldier.'* 
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Area, 47,1.%  Square  Miles, 

Popiiliitioii  in  imi\ 791,305 

(Winter  353.901  ;  Negroes,  4«7,404.) 
PoiJiilrttion  in  1870, 820,019 

The  State  of  Mississippi  ia  situated  belween  30"^  20'  and  :>5  ' 
latitude,  and  between  88^  12'  and  91  "^  40'  W.  longitude.  It  is  buui 
on  the  nortli  by  Tennessee,  on  the  east  by  Alalia  ma,  on  the  soathJ 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  and  on  the  west  by  Louisiami 
Arkansas^  from  whicli   it  is  separated  by  tlie  Mississippi  River. 
extreme  length,  from   north  to  south,  is   about  400   milcs^  aod 
average  width,  from  east  to  west,  about  150  miles* 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  northern  and  eastern  sectious  of  the  State  constitute  ft 
rolling  country,  wliich,  extending  westward,  approaches  the  Mia&issij 
in  many  parts  in  high  bliilfs  or  in  liigh  liills.     Tlie  south»  r  ai 

the  State  is  level*     Much  of  the  State  is  marshy,  while  tJi  ;j 

along  tlie  Yazoo  and  Sunflower  rivers  is  aloiost  a  continuouf^  tfirftntp, 
and  excctKlingly  fertile.  The  northeastern  counties  are  fine  pnuric 
land,  and  the  southeastern  coveretl  with  a  dense  growth  of  pin<\  kiinsrn 
as  tlie  "  Piney  Woods." 

Tfu*  3fiii}<iss{ppi  Elver f  already  described,  washes  the  entire  Wisslcra 
shore  of  the  State.  Its  tributaries  in  this  State  are,  beginning  «^"  **■•<• 
north,  the  Yazoo,  Big  Black,  and  Homoehito,  and  a  number  ol 
streams.  The  Yazoo  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  TallaliatGkrt 
and  Yallobusha  rivers,  at  Leflore,  in  Carroll  county.  The  geaenl 
direction  of  the  main  stream  and  its  branches  is  southwest.  The  former 
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flows  into  the  Mississippi  about  twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg,     It 

t290  mi  lea  long,  and  flaws  through  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
lility.     It  is  navigable  for  its  entire  leugth  for  steamers,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.     It  is  very  tortuous  id  its  coursej  fully  equalling  the 
Missi^ippi  in  tbk  respeet,     ItB  priuctpal  branch,  the  Tallahatchie,  is 
said  to  be  as   loug  as  the  Yaisoo,  aiul   is  quite  as  scT^HBiitiiie  in  its 
course.     It  is  navigable  ibr  100   miles.     The  Sunflowei*  River  flows 
into  the  Yazoo  near  its  mouth.     The  Big  Black  Miver  rises  in  CIioo- 
taw  county,  flows    southwest  for  200  miles,  and    empties  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Grand  Golf.   It  is  navigable  for  50  miles.  The  country 
along  its  banks  is  highly  fertile  and  is  Hnetl  with  line  cotton  planta- 
tions, but  is  sickly.     The  Fcaii  Elver  rises  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  and  flows  southwest  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  Stiite,  where 
it  changes  its  course,  and   flows  southeast,  through  Lake  Borgue,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     It  forms  the  west  boundary  between  the  ex- 
Ueme  soiitliern  part  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.     It  is  260  miles 
loog,  and   is   only  navigable  at  high  water,  in   consecjuence  of  being 
^htructed  by  numerous  sand-bars  and  accumulations  of  drift-wood, 
^■e  southeast  part  of  the  State  is  watered  by  the  Pmmgoula,  which 
^■formed    by  the   union   of  the    Chiekasawbay  and    Leaf   rivers, 
^■ich  in  their  turn   receive  the  waters  of  numerous  small  streams. 
*j|ght-draft  steamers  ascend   the  Pascagoula  and  the  Leaf  to  a  point 
IJX)  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
■A  chain  of  low  islands  extending  along  the  southern  coast,  at  some 
distance  from   the  mainland,  encloses  a  number  of  small  sounds,  of 
^vliich  Mississip|H  Sound  and  Biloxi  Bay  are  the  principal.     Lake 
Borgiie  lies  partly  in  this  State,  and  receives  tJie  waters  of  the  Pearl 
River. 


P  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  varies  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 
^"  the  former  it  is  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  summer,  liut  severer  in 
*'nter  than  the  climate  of  the  northeastern  part  of  South  Carolina. 
^W  writer  can  testify  that  northern  Mississip])i  in  winter  deserves  any 
We  rather  than  that  of  the  *' Sunny  South."  Fine  apples  and  wheat 
*fe  raised  here.  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  is  hot  and  trying. 
Tropical  fruits  ripen  thoroughly  here.  The  fig  and  the  onmge  grow 
^0  great  perfection  without  requiring  siicltcr.  Cotton  and  Indian  corn 
arp  raise*  1  here. 
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Busliela  of  wheat, 2tt7,000 

"           Iniliiincom, 30,000,(K)0, 

**          peas  and  beiuis, l,9»8,SO$^ 

"          sweet  potatoes  (estimated),      .    .    .  4v5(Xj,(KK) 

Tons  of  hay, 40Ji(>0 

Pounds  of  butter, o,0(m,6l0 


Number  of  horses,    .    .    , 
"  mules  and  asses, 

"•  milch  cows,     « 

"  sheep,     .    ,    . 

**  swine,     .    .    . 

"  young  cattle,  . 


......  117,870 

121,960 

3(X)J01 

500,340 

......  1,750,101 

600,708 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $49,891,602 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Mississippi  has  no  foreign  commerce  of  her  own.     Her  cotton 
exjiorted  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  her  imports  are  dw 
mainly  through  New  York  and  New  Orleans.     Lumber  and  naval 
stores  are  becoming  prominent  articles  of  export. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  manufactures,  agriculture  being  the 
principal  pursuit  of  the  people.  In  1860  the  State  contained  976 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  $4,384,492t and 
yielding  an  annual  product  of  ^flfidO^  687.  Of  the  above  227  were 
saw-milb,  producing  $1,823,627  worth  of  lumber. 


J 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868  there  were  in  Mississippi  867  miles  of  completed  railr 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $25,417,000.  The  main  line  of  travel  froJfl 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  west  to  that  city*  pa^^ 
through  tlic  centre  of  the  State  from  the  Tennessee  line  southward 
into  Louisiana.  Another  line,  from  Vicksburg  to  the  Alabama  liiJC, 
cn)S8es  the  centre  of  the  State,  from  w^est  to  east,  and  the  road  from 
Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River,  extends  from  north  to  south,  througb 
almost  the  entire  eastern  tier  of  oountieji,  while  the  northeast  cooJJty 
is  crossed  by  the  great  line  from  Memphis  to  Cliattan»X)ga,  Tenu,ja"** 
the  Atlantic  States.  These  roads  place  all  points  of  the  State  witlu^^ 
rapid  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole  oouatiy. 

EDUCATION. 
In  1860,  there  were  in  the  State,  13  colleges,  with  856  fitoc 

169  academies  and  other  schools,  with  7974  pupils;  and  1116  public 
schools,  with  30,970  pupils.     The  school  system  of  this  State  was 
of  the  best  in  the  South,  but  was  entirely  broken  up  by  tlie  civil 
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Tbe  new  ConBtitution  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  the  cause  of 

itlon.    The  school  system  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  State 

iptriiitendent  and  a  Board  of  Education,  who  nominate  to  the  State 

ite  suitable  persons  for  tlie  office  of  County  Superintendent.    Each 

ity  constitutes  a  separate  school  district,  also  each  city  of  more 

5000  inhabitants.     The  State  Board  and  8ui>crintendent  have 

to  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  for  the  schools.     The  immedi- 

management  of  the  schools  is  confided  to  local  Boards  of  School 

itore  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendents.     The  Coostitu- 

requires  an  annual  taxation  by  the  County  Supervi.'^ors  upon  the 

►le  property  of  each  district,  of  not  more  than  ten  mills  on  the 

ifi  for  school-house  purposes,  and  of  not  more  than  five  mills  on 

[dollar  for  a  teachers*  fund.    It  is  hoped  that  the  new  system  will  be 

ly  inaugurated  within  the  present  year. 

fke  Univereity  of  Missimippi^  at  Oxford,  was  the  principal  institu- 
of  learning  in  the  State  previous  to  the  wnr»  and  held  a  dcscr- 
ly  high  rank  in  the  South.     It  was  closed  during  the  war,  but  has 
resumed  its  exercises  with  success. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

^aie  Asylum  for  the  Blind  contains  about  21   pupils,  and  is 

ited  at  Jackson.     The  Insane  Hospital  is  at  the  same  place,  and 

italns  about  150  patients.     The  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  llie  State  have 

for  some  years  cared  for  at  the  Louisiana  Asylum  at  Baton 

The  Skit£  Penitentiary,  at  Jackson,  contains  at  present  about 

prisoners,  and  is  in  a  rather  embarrassed  condition. 

FINANCES. 

170  there  was  no  public  dc^bt  due  by  the  State.     From  October 
1866,  to  March  1,  1870,  tlie  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of 
State  were  $4,351,741,  of  which  ?2,2G7,488  was  in  uncurrent 
The  disbuFseraentd  for  the  same  period  was  $2,319^532. 

GOVERNMENT. 

State  election,  under  the  provisions  of  the  R<?con8truction  Act, 
pkcc  on  tlic  30th  of  Noveml>er,  and  the  Ist  of  December,  18G9, 
■  -* — ^'-^  *K¥fc  new  Constitution  of  the  State  was  ratified  by 
'  Febroary,  1870,  the  State  was  readmitted 
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r.  Auditor  of  Public  Aocam^l 
oooflifitiDg  of  «  Senate  tifSfti 

of  107  mefnbem. 
all  male  inhabifeanls  of  tln»S 
peraQ08>,  aod  Indians  not  taxed,  ctl 
the  Uittteil  Slaleiy  or  oatmrnlued,  21  jeus  of  ag^,  who  baf<e 
IB  tht  Slate  sx  aiQiitfaB»  and  in  the  county  one  montby  are 
▼ote  at  the  deetaoDSy  nnleas  diaqiialified  by  x«taoo  of  crioie. 
Then  18  a  Suywme  Oonrt,  coneisling  of  three  judges  a| 
the  Goirernor.    Tbeae  eleel  ooe  of  their  Dumber  to  the  office  of  i 
Josttoe.    It  is  a  higli  oottrt  of  errors  aad  ap])eals.    The 
divided  into  15  dtstrictB^  eadi  possessing  its  Circuit  Court  preaideli 
hf  a  Judge,  and  having  criminal  jarisdiction  and  junsdictioa  ia< 
suits  at  common  law.    The  judges  of  these  coortB  are  prohibited 
praetiaiDg  law  in  any  of  the  State  or  United  States  courts  during 
terms  of  office.     For  the  porpoeed  of  Chancery  Courts,  the 
divided  into  20  districtSy  fi>r  each  of  which  a  Cbaooeilor  is  to 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  aod  ooofient 
Senate.     A  Cliancery  Court  is  to  be  held  in  each  county  four 
a  year. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  located  at  Jacksoo. 

HISTORY. 

Femando  de  Soto  and  his  companions,  who  eutefed  ttie 
1540,  were  the  first  Euro[>eaiis  who  trod  the  soil  of  Misslfisfppi. 
that  time  the  present  territory  of  the  State  was  divided  ' 
Choc!taw,  Chickasaw  and  Natchez  Indians.  I^  Salle  <!- 
Mississippi  River  from  the  Illinois  country  to  the  Gulf  in  1681,] 
in  1700,  IlK?rvilIe,  the  Frence  Governor  of  Ijfxiisiana,  pi 
colony  on  Ship  Island,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  from  which  the 
was  removed  to  Biloxi  on  the  mainland.  In  1T16»  Bienvttle, 
riovemor  of  Louisiana,  establLshed  a  jxiPt  on  the  Mis^i- 
and  called  it  Fort  Rosalie,  In  1700,  Iberville  hail  dc.-^, 
spot  as  a  gootl  site  for  a  town,  and  had  cjitled  it  RoscUk,  in  ti< 
Rrmalie  Countess  of  l^ontcbartrain,  of  France.  The  pifsent  (3t 
Natchez  ownjiies  this  site. 

In  17*29,  the  Natchez  Indians,  b©<^''*«"«r 
power  of  tlie  French,  resolved  to  ^ 
November,  of  this  year,  they  fell 
and  m£ts£a(?red  the  garrison  and  sc 
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news  of  this  terrible  tragedy  reached  New  Orleans,  Bienville  resolved 
to  retaliate  severely  ujmjii  the  aggressors.  He  applied  to  the  Chieka- 
saws,  tfie  enemies  of  the  Natchez,  fur  assistance,  aii<l  was  furDishod 
by  thera  with  l(iUO  warriors.  With  these  aud  his  own  troops,  Bien- 
ville besieged  the  Natchez  in  their  fort,  but  they  escaped  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  fled  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Frentih  and  forced  to  surren<ler;  after  which,  they  were  taken 
to  New  Orleans,  and  transported  to  tlie  Island  of  St.  Dotniugo,  and 
sold  as  slaves.  Being  a  small  nation,  these  measures  litei-ally  exter- 
jnimited  them. 

It  was  well  knowD  to  the  French  that  the  Chickasaws,  a  powerful 

Iribe  dwelling  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  upjK^r  Tombighec,  had  in- 

citwi  the  Nateheit  against  them,  and  Bienville  resolved  to  turn  his 

arms  against  them.     In  1736,  lie  Siiiled  frora  New  Orleans  to  Mubile 

with  a  strong  force  of  French   troo|>s  and  1200  Choctaw  warriors, 

Ujion  rea^'hing  Mobile,  he  ascen<led  the  Tomljigbee  River,  in  boats, 

for  5<.K)  miles,  to  the  southeastern   border  of  the  present  county  of 

P^mtotoc,     The  site  of  his  landing  is  now  known  as  Cotton  Gin  Port. 

J-Tbe  Chickasaw  fort,  a  powerful  stronghold,  was  about  25  miles  frora 

"is  point*     Having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  boats,  Bienville  ad- 

Panced  against  the  enemy.     He  made  a  determined  assault  on  the 

*"stile  furt,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  100  men,  which  so  dis- 

iraged  liim  that  he  dismissed  the  Choctaw s  with  presents,  tlirew  his 
m  in  the  Tombighee,  and  reenibarking  in  his  boats,  floated  down 
river  to  Mobile,  whence  he  returned  to  New  Orleans, 

"One  important  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  the 
'Oickagaws  was  to  have  the  cooperation  of  a  force  of  French  and  In- 

ina  from  Canada*  D' Artaguetle,  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  French 
*^the  North,  procured  the  aid  of  '  Chicago j  the  Illinois  chief  from 
the  shore  ol*  Lake  Michigan.  His  lieutenant  was  the  gallant  Vln- 
^^hHifM^  from  the  settlement  on  the  Wabash,  Tl»ese  heroes  came  down 
^'*<?  river  unobserved  to  the  last  Chickasaw  bluff,  and  fmm  thenoe 
I"*netrated  into  the  heart  of  t!ie  ocmntry.  On  the  10th  of  May  they 
^^'cainped,  it  is  suppose*!,  about  six  miles  cast  of  the  present  town  of 
^<>ntotoc,  near  the  app<iinted  place  of  rendezvous  with  the  force  of 
"•^nville.  Having  waited  for  some  time  in  vain  for  intelligence  from 
^^^  cliief  commauder,  the  Indian  allies  of  B^Artaguette  became  impa- 
'^^nt  for  war  and  plunder,  an<l  could  not  be  restrained,  when  D*Arta- 
^^it'ttfl  consented  to  lead  them  to  the  attack*  He  drove  the  Chicka- 
^M^8  from  two  of  their  fortified  villages,  but  was  severely  wounded  in 
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his  attack  on  the  third,  Hts  allies,  the  rod  men  of  Illinois,  dlsmaj 
at  this  cheek,  fled  precipitately,  and  D'Artaguette  was  left  weWii 
in  his  blood.  Vincennes,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Jesuit  Senat, 
spiritual  ^nide  and  friend,  refusing  to  fly,  shared  the  captivity  of  thtyf 
gallant  leader.  They  were  treatcxl  with  great  care  and  attention  by 
the  Chiekasaws,  who  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  great  ransom  from 
Bienville,  then  advaneing  into  their  country.  After  his  retreat,  th« 
Chieka.saws,  despairing  of  receiving  anything  for  their  priR)n^r  •'•* 
tured  and  burnt  them  over  a  slow  tire,  leaving  but  one  alive  t* 
their  fate  to  their  countrymen." 

In  1763  the  French  possessions  ea.st  of  the  Mississippi, 
Spanish  province  of  Flori<hi,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  I'^gl 
In  1783  the  country  north  of  the  31st  parallel  was  included  wiihm' 
the  limits  uf  the  United  States.  The  territory  of  Ge«3rgia  extended 
under  its  eliarter  to  the  Misj^issippi ;  and  in  1795  was  sold  to  the 
Genenil  Government  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia.  In  1798  the 
territory  of  iVIississippi  was  organize<l,  and  on  the  IQth  of  Deceiubff, 
1817  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  State. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  the  State  seceded  from  the  Union  id4 
joined  t!ie  Southern  Confederacy,  of  which  Jefferson  Davis,  an  emi- 
nt^ut  citizen  of  Mississippi,  was  chostni  President.  In  1862  tkl 
northern  part  of  the  St;itc  Iwcarae  the  scene  of  military  operatic 
and  continued  to  be  ocenpieil  at  various  times  by  the  two  armies  iiflfl 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  bloody  battles  of  luka,  and  Corinth,  W 
a  number  of  minor  conflicts,  were  fought  in  this  part  of  Missisf^ippM 
In  1862  the  city  of  Vicksbarg,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which™ 
said  to  be  the  strongest  place  in  the  South,  was  attacked  by  tMj 
Ftxleral  fleet.  From  this  time  until  its  capture  by  General  Grant  M 
July,  1863,  it  was  the  object  of  the  most  pei^istent  efforts  offl 
United  States  forces.  During  the  operations  connected  wit^i  the gjqj 
of  this  place,  severe  battles  were  fought  at  Jackson,  Champion  IfilW 
and  other  points  back  of  the  city.  The  State  was  travereed  repfint«*M 
bv  raiding  parties  of  cavalry  from  the  Union  lines,  which  inflicft^ 
great  damage  upon  it.  The  destruction  of  property  cause^I  bv  t'le  ^^J 
was  immense.  Industry  of  all  kinds  was  paralysed,  and  tit  tli«?cla^H 
of  the  struggle  the  state  of  affairs  was  made  temporarily  worn'  l\v  tliM 
abolition  of  slaverj',  which  threw  the  labor  system  into  eonfuwon*     ^ 

Upon  the  return  of  peace  a  Provisional  Government  wasortEnnF 
in  the  State  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stutcs.    It  w  ■ 

And  abolished  by  Congress,  and  in  1867  the  ^^  ■ 


JACKSON. 


of  the  Fourth  Military  District.  It  remained  subject  to  military  rule 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  when  it  was  readmitted  iuto  the 
Union. 

CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

The  cities  and  towns,  besides  the  capital,  arcj  Vicksburg,  Natchez, 
^^liinibus,  Hdlly  Sprinp^,  Grenada,  Oxford,  Canton,  Raymond,  Port 
^ifcfcon,  and  Corinth,     There  are  no  large  cities  in  Mii>sissippi. 


JACKSON, 

J^iie  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Hinds  county,  on  the  right 
^rik  of  the   Pearl   River.     Latitude,  32°  23'  X, ;  longitude,  90°  8' 

'^-     It  ia  45  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and  1010  miles  southwest  of 

•'Washington.  It  is  built  on  a  level  plain,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
*^^*>tains  some  handsome  buildings,  hut  is  indiiferently  built  iu  the 
'^^^iii.  The  Stak  House  is  a  handsome  strueture,  as  is  also  the  Gm^ 
^''^^^g  Mansioju  Ttie  other  public  buildings  ai*e,  the  State  Ltmatic 
"^••y/um,  the  Peniientian/j  and  the  UniM  Stjaifs  ImhiI  Office*  It  con- 
/^*^«is  several  churclies  and  schools,  and   3  newspajKT  offices,  and  is 

*&litet!  %Wth  gas.     In  1870  the  pf*pnlntion  was  4234. 

Jackson  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  railway  line  from  the 

'^  Cirth  and  West  ^vith  that  from  Vieksbnrg  to  Meridian,  Mobile,  etc., 

^d  previous  to  the  war  possessed  a  considerable  trade,  shipping  an- 

^^^lly  about  30,000  bales  of  cotton.     It  is  gradually  recovering  tliis 
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KATUUEZ. 


trade.     The  Pearl  River  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  city  (iT 
small  steamers. 

Jackson  suffered  severely  from  the  war.     It  was  twice  captured  M 
the  Federal  armies,  and  its  streets  were  the  scene  of  severe  battle 
The  city  and  public  buildings  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  effects  •► 
the  cannonading  and  by  fire* 


NATCHEZ, 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  h  situated  in  Adams  county,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  100  miles  southwest  of  Jackson,  aa 
279  miles  (by  water)  northwest  of  New  Orleans.     It  is  situated  oi» 
bluff,  200  feet  in  height,  overlooking  the  river  and  the  great  cyp 
swamps  of  Louisiana.     The  business   portion  of  the  city  is  locat^^-^ 
along  the  river  shore.     This  portion  is  known  as  Natchez-uuder-th 
Hill,  and  it  is  here  that  the  river  trade,  which  is  the  principal  sqi 
of  the  city's  prosperity,  is  conducted.     The  retail  stores  an<l  privi 
residences  are  locatwl  on  the  bluff. 

The  city  proper  is  regularly  kid  out  and  well  built.    The  prio 
public  buildings  are  handsome  edifices.     They  are  the  Court  Hoi 
Orphan  Anifhipij  and  Masonic  HalL     The  streets  are  wide,  and  a 
well  shaded.     The  private  residences  are  among  the  handsomest 
the  South,  and  are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  adorn 
with  flowers,  orange  trees,  etc.     There  are  6  churches,  a  hospital,**- 
number  of  schools,  and  2  newspaper  offices  in  the  city.     Its  pub^B 
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scliool  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Soutli.  The  city  Is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870,  it  contained 
9057  inhabitants. 

Natchez  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  country,  with 
which  it  carries  on  a  large  and  growing  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  OD  the  Miasissippi,  and  itH  river  trade  is  extensive  and 
valuable.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  from  Natchez  to 
New  Orleans. 

Natchez  was  settled  in  1716  by  the  French,  under  Bienville.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  famous  tribe  of  Natchez  Indians.  Bienville  called 
hk  settlement  Fort  Rosalie.  In  1729,  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was 
nMflBiiered  by  the  Indians.  The  French  at  New  Orleans  punished 
this  outn^  by  exterminating  the  Natchez.  By  the  peace  of  1 763, 
the  Natchez  District  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britiiin,  and  the 
next  year  it  was  included  in  West  Florida.  In  1783,  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Spain  with  the  province  of  Florida.  In  1796,  it 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  tliough  the  delivery  \va*i  not 
made  until  1798.  In  1803,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  During 
the  civil  war,  it  was  captured  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Y1CK8BURG, 

The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Warren  county,  on  the  right 

hank  of  the  Mississippi,  45  miles  west  of  Jackson,  and  395  miles  by 

Water  above  New  Orleans.     The  city  is  built  along  a  range  of  hills 

M'hich  rise  abruptly  from  the  river.    The  principal  streets  run  parallel 

^^ith  the  river,  and  the  others  cross  them  at  right-angles.     The  prln- 

<5*|>al  business  streets  arc  those  nearest  the  river.     Vicksburg  is  one 

of*  the  best  built  cities  in  the  South.     The  private  residences  are  situ- 

^t^  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  are  generally  neat  and  tasteful,  and 

oflten  very  handsome  in  appearance.     The  principal  building  is  the 

Ci:>«jrl!  House f  a  liandsome  structure  of  white  marble,  which  forms  the 

I^^nncipal  object  in  any  view  of  the  city.    The  city  contains  6  churches, 

2    iiewspaj)er  offices,  and  several  schools.     Its  public  school  is  the  beet 

**=*    the  Slat^.     It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and 

^-^c^uncil.     In  1870,  the  population  was  12,443. 

Vicksburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the  Rtate.  It 
**5Xs  direct  railway  communication  with  the  North  and  West,  and  a 
**^-ilway  is  in  progress  from  De  Soto  directly  opposite  the  city  to 
^^ Hreveport,  L#a.»  and  Marshal,  Texas.  It  carries  on  a  large  river 
^*^de,  and  previous  to  the  war  about  125,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
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shipped  from  this  city  to  New  Orleans.    The  most  of  this  was  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  railway.     It  is  slowly  recoveriQg  this  trade. 

Vicksborg  was  settled  iu  the  early  part  of  the  preseot  century,  aal 
was  named  from  Mr.  Viek,  one  of  the  origiDal  settlers.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1825,  and  as  a  city  in  1836*  At  an  carl? 
period  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  arid  wi^ 
their  principal  strongliold  on  the  Missisi>ippi  River.  On  tJie4lii<jl 
July,  186S,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  army  under  Geti* 
eral  Grant,  afler  one  of  the  most  memorable  defences  on  record.  Tk 
city  suffered  greatly  during  the  siege,  and  after  the  close  of  llit:  war 
the  entire  lower  part  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire*  Since  then, lilts? 
l)een  rebuilt  on  a  handsome  scale.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
most  cultivated  cities  in  the  South,  and  one  of  tlie  most  ei>f»'" 


MISCELLANIES. 
EXTERMINATTON    OF    THE    NATCHEZ    INDIANS 


«4 


TRia  remurkaWe  tnb€^  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  original  inhabttaati of  ii>t 
States,  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez. 

Their  religion,  in  some  respects,  resembled  that  of  the  iire-wor»lMi 
Persia.     Fire  was  the  emblem  of  their  divinity ;  the  sun  waa  Ihetr  ij 
chiefs  were  called  "^  swns/'  and  their  king  was  called  the  '*  Great  Sun."    I ; 
principal  temple  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  buraing  by  the  ministering  pni.  ^ 
jikewiae  offered  sacrificea  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  chaae.     In  extreme  caw*,  IbfJ 
offered  Bacrifices  of  infant  children,  to  appease  Ihe  wrath  of  the  deity,    Wlica 
Iberville  was  there,  one  of  the  temples  waaatruck  by  lightning  and  wt  ftflflrt 
The  keeper  of  the  fane  solicited  the  squaws  to  throw  their  little  ones  iato  \ht^ 
to  appease  the  angry  divinity,  and  four  infants  were  thus  sacrificed  before  ^^ 
French  could  prevail  on  them  t«t  desist  from  the  horrid  rites, 

After  Iberville  reached  tlie  Natchez  tribe,  the  Great  Sun,  or  king  of 
federacy,  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  French  commandant,  det 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person.  Aa  he  advanced  to  the  quarters  of  Ibenrillfi,; 
was  borne  upon  the  ahouklers  of  some  of  his  men,  and  attended  by  a  grenl  rrtiD^' 
of  his  people.  lie  bade  Iberville  n  hearty  welcome,  and  showed  him  tbcmns* 
nmrked  atlenlion  and  kindness  during  his  stay.  A  treaty  of  friendship  witf  ft*»* 
eluded,  with  permission  to  build  a  fort  and  to  establish  a  tradlng-poAt  iokm^ 
ihera  ;  which  was,  however,  deferred  for  many  years. 

A  few  stragglers  soon  after  look  up  tlieir  aljode  among  the  Natcljez ;  bn*  ^^ 
regular  settlement  was  made  until  1716,  w^hen  Bienville,  Governor  of  LotJlsi*Wr 
erected  Fort  Rosnlie,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  llie  «ittni  1>B"^ ''' 
the  present  city  of  Natcbea.  ' 

Grand  or  Great  Bun,  the  chief  of  the  Natchez,  was  at  flrst  the  frirnd  o(  ^* 
whitoK,  until  the  overbearing  disposition  of  one  man  brou,<lit  drutvu'iu'U   -ri  *1^ 
Wbolf^  colony.     Tbe  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  was  a  beautifnl 
flM  Whiff  Ajypl*.     This  village  spread  over  a  space  of  ncftrivi^D* 
Mti4  itCK)d  about  12  miles  south  of  the  fort,  near  the  mciuth 
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S  milea  eASt  of  the  Miasissippi.  M.  de  Chopart,  the  cotumandant,  was  guilty  of 
great  injuBtice  luward  the  Indians,  and  went  so  far  fts  to  command  the  Great  Snn 
to  Jeave  the  village  of  his  anceators,  as  he  wanted  the  ground  for  hia  own  pur- 
poses. The  Great  Sun,  fiuiling  Chopart  deaf  to  all  hia  entreatlug,  formed  a  plot 
to  rid  bis  ctmutry  of  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  lliem.  Previous  to  the  tragedy, 
the  Sieur  de  Mace,  ensign  of  tjje  garriaon,  received  advice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Natclif^z,  through  a  young  Indian  girl  who  loved  him,  She  told  him,  crying, 
Ihat  her  nation  Intended  to  massacre  llie  French.  Amazed  at  this  story,  he  ques- 
tioned his  mistress.  Her  simple  answera,  and  her  tender  tears,  left  him  no  mom 
to  doubi  of  the  plot.  He  informed  Chopart  of  it,  who  fortliwlth  put  him  under 
arrest  for  giving  a  false  alarm.  The  following  is  from  *'  Monelte's  Ilistory  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi :  " 

"At  leujTfh  the  fatal  day  arrived,  It  was  November  Sftth,  1729.  Early  in  the 
morning  Great  Sun  repaired,  with  a  few  chosen  warriors,  to  Fort  Rosalie,  and 
all  were  well  armed  with  knives  and  other  concealed  weapons. 

•^"The  company  had  recently  sent  up  a  large  supply  of  powder  and  lead,  and 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  post.  The  Indians  harl  recourse  to  stratagem  to  pro- 
core  a  snpply  of  ammunition,  pretending  that  they  were  preparing  for  a  great 
bunting  excursion.  Before  they  set  out,  they  wished  to  purchase  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  they  ha<l  brought  corn  and  poultry  to  barter  tor  powder  and 
lead.  Having  placed  the  garrison  off  their  guard,  a  number  of  Indians  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  fort,  and  others  were  distributed  about  the  comjmny's  ware- 
house. Upon  a  certain  signal  from  Ihe  Great  Sun,  the  Indians  immediately  drew 
their  concealed  weapons,  and  commenced  the  carnage  l>y  one  simultaneous  and 
farions  massacre  of  the  garrison,  and  all  who  were  in  and  near  the  warehouse. 

"Other  parlies,  distributed  through  the  contiguous  setllcmenta,  carried  on  the 
bloody  work  in  every  house  as  soon  as  the  smoke  was  ^en  to  rise  from  the  honses 
near  the  forL 

"The  massacre  commenced  at  0  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  noon  the 
whole  of  the  male  population  of  Ike  French  colony  on  St.  Catharine  (consisting 
of  about  704)  souls)  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  The  slaves  were  spared  for 
the  service  of  the  victors,  and  the  feniidea  luvd  cliildren  %vere  reserved  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Chopart  fell  among  the  first  victims  -,  and,  as  the  chiefs  disdained  to 
stain  their  hands  with  his  despised  bloo^d,  he  was  dispatched  by  the  hand  of  a 
c^»mmon  Indian.  Two  mocEianica,  a  tailor,  and  a  carpenter  were  spared,  because 
they  might  be  useful  ttJ  tlie  Indians. 

♦♦While  the  massacre  was  progressing,  the  Great  Sun  seated  hinis*^lf  in  the 
spacious  warehouse  of  the  company,  and,  with  apparent  unconcern  and  com- 
placency, sat  and  smoked  his  pipe  while  his  warriors  were  depositing  the  heads 
of  the  French  garrison  in  a  pyramid  at  his  feet.  The  head  of  Chopart  was  placed 
in  the  centre,  surmounting  tliose  of  his  officers  and  soldiera.  Sp  soon  as  the 
Tvarriors  informed  the  Ccreat  Sun  tlial  the  last  Frenchman  had  ceased  to  live,  he 
cominnndi^  tlie  pillage  to  commence.  The  negro  slaves  w^ere  employed  in 
bringing  out  the  plunder  for  disirihutlfm.  The  powder  and  military  stores  were 
reacrved  for  public  use  in  future  emergencies. 

••  While  the  ardent  spirits  remained^  the  day  and  the  night  alike  presented  one 
continued  scene  of  savage  triumph  and  drunken  revelry.  With  horrid  yells  they 
spent  their  orgies  in  dancing  over  tlie  mangled  bodies  of  their  enemies,  which  lay 
*lrcwed  in  every  quarter  wtiere  they  had  fallen  in  the  general  cmnai^e.  Here, 
tiuburied,  they  remained  a  prey  for  dogs  aud  hungry  vultures.  Every  vestige 
f  the  house  Ji  and  dwellings  in  all  the  settlements  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
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"Two  soldiers  only,  who  happened  to  be  absent  in  the  woods  at  the  linnn 
the  "tiiftsaacre^  escaped  to  bear  the  meliinclioly  lldings  lo  New  Orleans.    As  thi 
fcpfiroaclied  the  fort  and  heard  the  deufening  yells  of  the  sarages,  and  mm 
columns  of  smoke  and  flame  asceuding  from  the  buildings,  Ihey  well  judgnl 
fate  of  their  couniryujeii.     They  concealed  themseWea  until  they  coulJ  procur 
boat  or  canoe  to  dcBcend  the  river  to  New  UrleanB,  where  they  arrived  »ft 
days  afterward,  and  told  the  sad  story  of  the  colony  on  the  St.  Catlmrini' 

*'*  The  same  late  was  shared  by  the  colony  on  the  Yazoo,  near  Fort  St  ?t 
and  by  those  on  the  Washita,  at  Sicily  Island,  and  near  the  pr«ieni  town 
Monroe,     Dismay  and  terror  were  spread  over  every  settlement  in  the  provii 
New  Orleans  was  tilled  with  mourning  and  sadness  for  the  fate  of  DieDd^ 
countrymen. 

'*  The  whole  number  of  victims  slain  in  this  massacre  amounted  lo  more 
800  men,  besides  a  few  women  and  some  negroes,  who  altempled  to  defend 
masters.     Nlaety-two  women  and  15-')  children  were  taken  prisoners.     Aiiiifflf 
the  victims  were  Father  Poisson,  the  Jesuit  missionary ;  Laloire,  the  prijirljiil 
agent  of  the  company  ;  M   Kollys  and  Son,  who  had  purdiased  M.  Htibert'*^ 
terest,  and  had  just  arrived  lo  take  possession.'* 

When  the  news  of  this  terrible  disaster  reached  New  Orleans,  the  French 
meuced  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Natchez.  The  tribe  eventoally  ti 
driven  across  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  scjittered  and  extirpated.  The 
8un  and  his  principal  war  chiefs,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frcndi, 
shipped  to  St,  Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves.  Some  of  the  poor  prisoners  w< 
treated  with  excessive  cruelty  ;  four  of  the  men  and  two  of  the  women  wert 
licly  burned  to  death  at  New  Orleans.  Some  Tonica  Indians,  who  had 
down  a  Natclicz  woman,  whom  Ihey  had  discovered  in  the  wi>odF,  wert*  nll<>« 
to  oxfculo  her  in  the  same  manner.  The  unfortunate  woman  was  led  forlli 
platfonn  erected  near  the  levee,  and,  surrounded  by  the  whole  populalluo, 
slowly  consumed  by  the  flameH !  She  supp^med  her  tortures  with  sinicsl  fur 
tnde,  not  shedding  a  tear.  '*On  the  contrary,"  says  Gayarre,  "she  upbr 
her  tortnrrrs  with  their  want  of  Bkill,  flinging  at  them  every  opprobrious  ft)t^ 
she  oonkl  think  of," 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Chlcl 
and  other  tribes  who  were  hontile  to  the  French.     Since  that  time,  the  tndS^ 
ality  of  the  Nutchex  tribe  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  nations  with  whwn 
were  iiicnrpnrated.     Yet  no  tribe  has  left  ao  proud  a  memorial  of  their  eon 
their  independent  spirit,  and  their  contempt  of  death  In  defence  of  their 
and  liberties.     The  city  of  Natchez  is  their  monument,  standing  upon  Ihel 
of  their  glory.    Sucli  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  are 
considered  extinct.     In  refinement  and  iulelligence  they  were  equal,  if  not  i 
perior,  to  any  other  tribe  north  of  Mexico.     In  courage  and  stratagem  Ihej 
inferior  to  none.     Their  form  was  noble  and  commanding  ;  their  stature  w»s' 
dora  under  0  feet,  and  their  persons  were  stniight  and  athletic.    Their  c^nTt* 
nance  indicated  more  intelligence  than  Is  commonly  found  in  ftavages.    Ttir'i' 
was  compressed  from  the  os  fronlis  lo  the  occiput,  so  that  the  forehefld  appf* 
high  and  retreating,  while  the  occiput  was  compressed  ahnost  in  a  line"wltii' 
neck  and  shoulders.     This  pecnliarity,  as  well  as  their  straight*  erect  forta,' 
ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  bandages  during  infancy.     Some  of  the  renmirttai: ! 
dividnah  of  the  Natchez  tribe  were  in  the  town  of  Natchez  a&  tateaa^^f^ 
1782,  or  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Natchez  massacre. 
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^^^^^^■^^  MASON,  THE    OUTLAW. 

^^IKong  the  incidenta  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  the 
violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber^  Miison.  This  fearless  buiidil  had  become 
the  t«rror  of  the  route«  from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  ua- 
tiona.  After  the  organisation  of  the  Territorial  Goyernmenl,  and  the  opening  of 
roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  of  traders,  supercargotra, 
and  boatmen  to  the  Northern  settlements,  with  the  proceeds  of  ibeir  voyage,  was 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian 
nations ;  and  ollen  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules  and  horses  over 
these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  m  a  dreary 
wilderness,  that  bandits  should  infest  such  a  route.  It  was  in  the  year  1802, 
when  all  travel  and  intercourse  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
waa  necessarily  by  way  of  Ihia  Bolitary  trace,  or  by  the  slow -ascending  barge  and 
keel,  that  Mason  made  his  appearance  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Long  ftccugtomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lower  Ohio,  during  the 
Bpiknlsh  dominion  ou  the  Mississippi,  and  pressed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
American  pi^pulation,  he  deserted  the  "-^Cave  in  the  Reck,'*  on  the  Ohio,  and  be- 
gan to  infest  the  great  Natchez  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the  river  trade 
'were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  became  the  terror  of  every  peaceful 
"J^Teller  through  the  wilderness.  Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  and  a 
^<Bw  uttier  desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band  was  known 
*nd  dreaded  from  the  montsses  of  the  southern  frontier  to  tlie  silent  shades  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  outrages  of  Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary. 
^Qe  day  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against  the  life  and 
fortune  of  the  trader  ;  and,  before  pursuit  was  organized,  the  hunter,  attracted  by 
^^  descending  sweep  of  the  solitary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of  another  robbery 
*^d  murder  on  the  remote  shores  of  tbe  Mississippi.  Their  depredations  became 
**  la^t  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of  the  territory  were  driven  to 
•*^*^pt  measures  for  their  apprehension.  But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wil- 
*^*niea8  possessed  by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  unliring  vigilance  and  activity, 
^^i  for  a  time  he  baffled  every  attempt  for  his  capture. 

Treacbery  at  last,  however,  elSected  what  stratagem,  enterprise,  and  courage 
"*<i  in  %*ftin  attempted.  A  citizen  of  great  respectability,  passing  with  bis  sons 
^^^ougti  the  wilderness,  was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives  were,  how- 
®*^Pr,  spared*  and  they  relumed  to  the  aetllement.  Public  feeling  was  now  ei- 
*^*^^,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  found  it  necessary  to  act.  Governor 
*^I*iborne  accordingly  offered  a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber,  Mason,  dead  or 
*Uve.  The  proclamation  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached  Mason 
^imaelf^  who  indulged  in  much  merriment  on  the  occasion.  Two  of  his  band, 
'^♦iW'ever,  tempted  t)y  the  large  reward,  concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  might 
'^'^'ain  k.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  ;  and  while  Mason,  in  company  with 
M€  i^o  conspirators,  was  countiug  out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a  tomahawk  was 
^^H«d  in  his  brain.  Ilia  head  was  severed  from  his  body  and  borne  In  triumph 
^  VVttshington,  then  tbe  seat  of  the  Territorial  Government. 

'^he  heail  of  Masou  wivs  recognized  by  many,  and  identified  by  all  who  read 
^^  proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  corresponded  with  the  description  given 
^^  Certain  scars  and  peculiar  marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occurred  in  paying 
^V«^  Uie  reward,  owing  to  the  slender  state  of  the  treasury.     Meantime,  a  great 
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assemblage  flrom  all  the  adjacent  countiy  had  taken  place,  to  view  the  g 
ghastly  head  of  the  robber  chief.  They  were  not  less  inspired  with  cari 
see  and  converse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  had  delivered  the 
of  so  great  a  sconrge.  Among  those  spectators  were  the  two  yoang  me 
unfortunately  for  these  traitors,  recognized  them  as  companions  of  Maso] 
robbery  of  their  father. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward,  and  that  jubi 
also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only  withheld,  but  the  robbers  w 
prisoned,  and,  on  the  ftill  evidence  of  their  guilt,  condemned  and  eze< 
Greenville,  Jefferson  county. 

The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader  and  two  of  I 
efficient  men,  dispersed  and  fied  the  country.  Thus  terminated  the  terror 
had  infested  the  route  through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to  travellen 
**  Natchez  and  Nashville  Trace." 


LOUISIANA. 

Ay«a«. 41,346  S<iuar«  Milee. 

Population  in  1860, 708,OO:i 

(Whites,  867,629,     Negroes,  350,373) 

Population  in  1870, 726,916 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  situated  between  29*^  and  33°  N.  latitude, 
d  between  88°  50'  and  94°  20'  W.  ]ongitu<le.  It  is  boundt'*!  on 
the  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississ[|>|}i,  on  the  east  by  Missis-sip|u  and 
ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
vre^t  by  *T  •  ^as.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  292 
lesy  aL  .  its  extreme  width  from  north  to  south  about  250  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  entire  State  is  low  and  flat^  its  highest  point 
riog  letis  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The 
^atbeni  portion  is  so  low  that  it  Lh  always  subject  to  overflavvs^  when 
rivers  are  full.  In  the  northern  part,  the  country  is  slightly 
log,  except  in  the  northwest,  where  it  is  converted  into  a  fieries 
extensive  marshes  by  the  lied  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Gulf  coiist  is  extensive,  and  is  cut  up  into  innumerable  Imya, 
ikes,  bayous,  and  inlets.  The  principal  are,  Lake  Borgne  in  the 
^utheast|  which  is,  strictly  speak i tig,  a  l>ay  through  which  Lake 
•ontchartrain  discharges  its  waters  ijito  the  Gulf.  Black  Luke  Bay 
south  of  thi.^.  On  the  southern  coast  are  (beginning  on  the  ea.st) 
iestf  Barataria,  Timbalier,  Terre  Bonne,  Pel  to  Lake,  Caillou,  Atcha- 
Jaya,  Cote  Blanche,  Vermilion  bfiys,  and  Mermcnteau,  CaU^asieu 
id  Sabine  lakes.  The  majority  of  these  afford  excellent  luirlK>rs, 
they  are  principally  the  extensions  of  the  rivers  with  which  lower 
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Louisiaoa  is  cut  up.     A  number  of  low  islands  lie  along  the  coast. 
Some  of  them  are  productive,  while  others  are  worthless. 

Small  lakes  are  very  nirnieroui)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
the  whole  of  which  is  more  or  less  oiarshy. 

Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartraiu  lie  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
State,  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Lake  Maurepas  is  hut  an 
extension  of  the  Amite  River  and  flows  into  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
which  in  its  turn  pours  its  waters  through  Lake  Borgne  into  the 
Gulf.  Lake  Poutchartrain  is  about  40  miles  long  and  from  8  to  24 
miles  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  fmm  16  to  20  feet.  Itw 
navigable  for  steamers,  and  is  conneetod  with  New  Orleans  bjl 
canal.     Several  plca«?ant  towns  lie  on  its  shores. 

The  Mimmijjpi  liiver,  already  described^  forms  the  eastern  bouDd- 
ary  of  the  northern  half  of  this  State,  as  far  as  the  southern  line  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  It  then  flows  southeast  through  the  centre 
of  lower  Louisiana^  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  ihfi 
oxtrerae  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Red  River  just  above  the  Mississippi  line,  and  pours  its  own  flood 
into  the  Gulf  through  several  channels  besides  its  own  mouth?. 
These  channels  are  called  bayous,  and  leave  the  main  stream  bcbw 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Thef 
empty  into  the  Gulf  in  the  southern  {lart  of  the  State,  and  are  alm(«i 
all  of  them  navigable  for  steamerfs.  In  this  way  New  Orlcana  lot' 
abundant  direct  water  communication  with  the  southwest  parislMS. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Atchafalaya  and  Lafourche  rivers  or 
bayous,  the  former  250,  and  the  latter  150  miles  long.  The  foriM«r 
is  more  properly  an  outlet  of  the  Red  than  of  the  Mississippi,  wnd  is 
believed  to  have  liccn  the  original  channel  of  the  Red  River,  f^ 
Bed  Bivei\  already  described,  flows  across  the  State  from  northvfcst  ^ 
southeast.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the  border  of  Arkansi** 
Its  principal  branch,  the  Washita^  flows  into  it  near  its  mouth,  aoJi* 
500  miles  long.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  CanKlcn  lO 
Arkansas,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  WaMta,  in  its  turn,  t^ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  Tensas,  a  short  distance  above  its  nn^ith. 
This  river  is  250  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  150  miles.  The  T^^^* 
Rircr,  or  Bmfou^  commences  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Alt?xnDiin<> 
on  the  Red  River,  and  flows  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ** 
is  about  200  miles  long,  is  very  tortuous,  and  flows  tfirough  ft  1^» 
flat  prairie  region  in  which  cotton  and  sugar  grow  to  great  ^rfec^^ 
It  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  nearly  its  entire  length.     ThtOM- 
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i^MMTT,  about  250  miles  long,  drains  the  southwest  part  of  the 
It  is  not  navigable,     Tfui  Sabine  Eiver,  which  riaeB  in  Texas, 
a  length  of  about  500  miles,  forms  a  part  of  the  western 
of  Louisiana,  and  flows  into  Sabine  Lake.     It  is  shallow  at 
[1,  and  navigable  only  for  very  small  steamers  at  high  water, 

MINERALS, 
the  soil  and  timber  are  to  be  found  the  chief  resources  of  this 
mt  few  minerals,  ext**pt  salt,  having  as  yet  been  developed  or 
vereil,  though  some  coal,  iron,  and  copper  are  reported  to  exist 
m  parish.  Timber  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
ing  many  varieties  of  oak,  ash,  cottonwood,  cyprei^s,  gum,  elm, 
?,  pecan,  hackberry,  pine,  etc.,  and  presenting  great  iuduce- 
►r  development,  some  of  the  pine  forests  capable  of  producing 
of  turpentine.  On  one  of  the  islands  within  the  limits  of 
■'s  parish— Petite  Anae  or  Salt  Lsland — there  exists  an 
bed  of  salt  By  boring,  parties  have  prove<{  that  the  bed 
a  rotle  square,  and  it  may  extend  a  mile  or  more.  They  have 
lirty-eiglit  feet  into  the  solid  salt,  and  find  no  signs  of  Uie 
of  the  stratum.  The  surliice  is  about  on  a  level  with  tide> water, 
earth  covers  the  salt  from  eleven  to  thirty  feet.  On  the  sur- 
the  salt  they  found  a  soil  like  that  of  the  surrounding  marshes, 
pibove  this  sedge  or  marsh  grass  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
the  latter  the  soil  appears  to  be  the  workings  of  the  hill-sides 


CLIMATE. 

climate  is  mild  as  a  genend  riile,  but  the  winters  are  severer 

lose  of  the  Atlantic  States  lying  along  the  same  parallel.     The 

are  long,  hot,  and   dry,  and   cause  a   poisonous  exlmlntion 

le  marshy  soil  which   is  the  fruitful  source  of  yellow  fever. 

■ing  is  early  and  pleasant 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

best  soil   is   along   the  rivers   and    in   the   marshy  district 

it  all  the  land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  is  fertile,  but  in  the 

rn  part^  away  from  the  rivers,  it  is  poor.     The  swamp  lands 

lily  drained,  and  are  almost  inexhaustible.     Tropical  fruits  grow 

the  southern  parishes,  but  neither  the  orange  nor  the  sugar- 

iTives  nUiva  the  31st  parallel  of  north   latitude,  which   marks 

them  boundary  of  the  western  part  of  tlie  State  of  Mississippi. 

northern  part  the  fruits  of  the  Middle  States  thrive. 
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Tlie  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  1868  thus 
of  this  State: 

"Cotton,  BUgar,   corn,  and   potatoes   are  the   principftl 
Louisiana,  and  Ixjfore  the  war  the  cultivation  of  the  first  two' 
was  very  profitable,  but  our  corn^pondents  UDiforinly  repi 
productiou  of  cotton  as  ruinous  to  the  j>laoter  during  the  po^  J 
Jsinkmn  parish  reports  two  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  thej 
ftdi^'U  bushels  of  corn,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  bushels  of  sweet 
iiitd  twenty  bushels  of  peai3.     Tensas  parish,  one  to  one  and 
hidci  to  the  acre  in  good  sc^ason,  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  oi 
fn  <»hivation,  nine  acres  of  cotton  ^Hotted  to  one  ]a)x)rerj  nnd 
Oifvnrn.     In  Union  parish  about  six  bales  of  ooHon  to  tl 
irxjKJCted  before  the  war.     In  Carroll  jiarish  cotton  wili 
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aix  hundred  pounds  lint  to  the  acre  when  newly  cultivated,  and  a 
Ikir  laborer  can  make  eight  bales  of  cotton  and  one  hundred  bushels 
of  corn,  yielding  about  $bO()  to  tlie  hand;  hut  under  the  present 
system  the  average  is  two  and  a  half  bales  cotton  and  twenty-five 
bushels  corn  to  the  hand.  Prior  to  the  war  the  parish  of  Rapides 
prmitit-ed  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  cotton,  15,000  to  18,<XKJ  hogs- 
heads sugar,  and  30,000  barrels  molasses,  hut  the  production  has 
much  deteriorated,  though  with  the  labor  and  capital  at  coramand,  the 
capabilities  are  still  as  great.  In  tlie  southern  tier  of  parishes  sugar, 
riee,  and  tobacco  are  made  specialties,  and  fruits  are  extensively 
grown,  with  great  inducement/^  ibr  tlie  iucrease  of  the  latter  produc- 
tion. 

"Louisiana  pa«5sessea  great  capabilities  for  fruit  culture,  and  the 
diinate  and  soil  present  strong  inducements  to  persons  desiring  to 
engage  in  such  prwluetion.  In  St»  Mary's  parish  they  have  fruita 
of  various  kinds  from  April  to  November:  *Tlie  Japan  plum  grows 
dl  winter  and  ripens  in  April ;  dewberries  also  ripen  in  April,  and 
grow  in  abundance ;  strawberries,  blackl>erries,  and  mulberries  ripen 
ifl  May;  plums  in  June;  peaches,  quinces,  and  figs  in  July;  and 
grapes  and  apples  in  August.  The  muscadine,  a  species  of  scupper- 
fiong,  grows  wild,  and  ripens  in  August ;  pears  ripen  in  August,  and 
gT«w  in  great  perfection  ;  oranges  ripen  in  October,  and  usually 
remain  go<.»d  on  the  trees  till  Deaimlier;  bananas,  limes,  and  lemons 
ripen  in  October/  The  yield  of  oranges  per  acre  is  enormous.  Our 
corr^pondent  writes  that  '  it  is  usual  to  plant  about  one  hundred  trees 
to  the  acre  below  New  Orleans  on  the  river.  Some  orchards  yield 
fitmi  ?10,000  to  820,000  annmdiy.  A  full-grown  tree  will  bear  10(10 
^tinges,  and  a  single  tree  has  Ijeen  known  to  yield  5000  oranges. 
Trees  commence  bearing  when  five  years  old,  when  properly  man- 
aged.' What  we  quote  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  this  parish 
^^y  Ije  said,  with  slight  variation,  of  most  of  the  lower  counties  of 
^he  State,  while  in  the  more  nortliern  regions  many  of  the  fruits 
Earned  grow  in  perfection,  and  in  some  localities  the  apple  succeeds 
^ell.  Our  Rapides  rejiorter  writes  :  '  I  have  a  second  crop  of  apples 
^Ws  year.     They  are  hard,  small,  and  poor,  though  they  are  eaten/ 

"In  Washington  parish  a  small  orchard,  chiefly  peaches,  in  one 
•^ason  yielded  a  profit  of  ?4000,  tlic  fruit  being  early  and  within  close 
proximity  to  New  Orleiina  markets.  Our  East  Feliciaua  correspon- 
dent writes:  *  This  is  one  of  tlie  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  world. 
-^ppl^  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  figs,  grapes,  berries,  etc.,  do 
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well,  and  wild  blackberries  grow  in  great  abundance,  fn>m  which 
a  superior  wine  is  made.  We  have,  as  yet,  but  iew  oi\;hard«.  One 
man  this  season  sold  $600  worth  of  pears  from  fourleen  trp^/ 
Though  hot  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  fruit  culture, 
the  capabilities  of  the  State  are  so  evident,  and  tlic  induc^meam  m 
Htrong,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  the  production  must,  atfto 
early  day,  become  a  leading  interest  of  Louisiana.'' 

The  civil  war  laid  prostrate  tlie  agricultural  intere&Jts  of  t])e  Slak 
The  plantations  in  many  cases  were  utterly  ruined.  The  levels  of  the 
rivers  were  cut  or  allowotl  to  give  way,  and  many  of  the  fluent  cottuo 
and  sugar  fields  were  thus  converted  into  worthless  swampe,  Ittlill 
ref[uire  many  ycai-s  to  repair  tliese  losses^  The  returns  of  theSM 
for  1869  are  incomplete.     As  far  as  known  they  are: 

Bushels  of  Indian  com,' 16,S50,ooo 

Barrels  of  rice : 

iriids  of  sugar,    , >^  , 

Galtonsof  molasses  (estimated) 3,l>0tM'00 

Bales  of  cotton,     .    .     ,     . 405,000 

Bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  (eslimatetl),   ....  2,000,000 

Number  of  horses, 08,320 

*'          asses  and  mules, 07,450 

"          milch  cows, 148,8i«) 

"          sheep, 450,300 

*'          swine, .  taojlO 

"          young  CHttle,   ....  »2U,310 

Value  of  domestic  animals, ^_"»  4.>6,940 


MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  manufactures.  In  I860  the  cnpital  in- 
vested in  them  amounted  to  ^57,151,172. 

With  respeet  to  its  commercial  advantages  the  State  is  uneiiUiill*i<J 
by  any  portion  of  the  world.  The  Mississippi  and  its  trihularie? 
bring  to  it  the  products  of  nearly  one  half  the  Union.  New  Orlrti* 
16  the  principal  port,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1860  the  exports  of  I^ouisiana  araounterl  t*»  8108,417,79^ 
and  the  imports  to  ^22,992, 773.  In  spite  of  the  losses  of  the  ffufi 
they  were  as  follows  in  1870:  exports,  $107,657,042;  import^ 
?14,993,754. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  State  the  great  abundance  of  water  tH^ 
portation  docs  away  with  the  neoessity  for  m&oy  railways.     Id  19V 
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»  335  miles  of  corapletcd  railway  in  the  State,  constructed  at 
Jl 3,628 ,000.  A  Qiaio  line  extends  north  through  Missis- 
»e  States  of  the  East  and  West,  and  roads  are  in  construotioti 
int  opposite  to  Vieksbnrg,  Miss.,  to  Shreveport  and  north- 
'exas,  and  from  Algiers  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  Gralvestoni 

P  EDUCATION. 

}  there  were  in  Louisiana  15  colleges,  with  1530fltudente; 
inies  and  other  schools,  with  11,274  pupils;  and  713  public 
ith  31,813  pupils*  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of 
ans,  nearly  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  8tate  were 
or  discontinued  by  the  war.  Sinw  the  return  of  peace, 
'  College,  at  Jackson,  and  several  academies  and  private 
ve  been  reopened  with  success. 

w  Constitution  establishes  a  system  of  public  education,  and 
hat  at  leaHt  one  free  public  scliool  shall  lie  opened  in  esich 
the  Slate.  A  permanent  school  fund  is  established,  and  the 
re  is  required  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
itions  by  the  State  for  the  sui>port,  assistance,  or  encourage- 
f,i'  iiff^ate  school  or  private  institution  of  learning,  whatso- 
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A  University,  with  collegiate,  law,  and  medical  departments,  ia, 
tablifilietl  at  New  Orleans,  and  supported  in  part  hy  the  State. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

TJjo  State  has  but  a  few  charitable  institutions  of  its  own,  de|>endrng 
mainly  on  similar  est^ibJishments  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  the 
support  of  which  it  contributes. 

The  Penitentiary  is  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  old  capital.  Il 
was  destroyed  during  the  war^  but  ha^  since  been  restored.  There 
were  342  males  and  12  females  confined  there  in  1870.  The  institu- 
tion is  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  wh<* 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Twc: 
hundred  looms,  with  the  neoessary  machinery,  are  in  operation. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860  there  were  572  churches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  value  t>/* 
church  property  was  §3,160,360.     The  greater  part  of  this  amouut 
was  owned  in  New  Orleans.     In  the  rest  of  the  State  the  Joss  was 
heavy  during  the  war. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  Louisiana  are  in  a  very  unfortunate  condition.  Tk 
amount  of  the  public  debt  is  disputed,  but  the  State  Auditor  estimate 
it  at  $40,021,734,  inclusive  of  an  obligation  to  issue  about  $15,1*^/^^ 
worth  of  bonds.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  lor  the  ^scsi  year 
ending  November  30,  1870,  were  $f5,537,959  ;  while  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $7,0r50,636. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  adopted  by  the  ptniple 
April  23d,  1868.  Every  male  person,  21  years  old,  boru  in  ll'« 
Unit4?d  States,  or  naturalized,  without  respect  to  race,  color,  or  y^ 
vions  condition,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  «'<■ 
parish  ten  days,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elect ioDH.  CriniinalSj  an" 
certain  persons  concerned  in  the  Rebellion,  are  excluded  frooi  ii^^' 
franchise. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govcroc^i 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  ft  G<r°' 
eral  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (36  members,  elected  for  ^ 
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jears,  one-half  retiring  .hicnnitill)')  and  a  HouBe  of  Representatives 
(JOl  members,  eleotetl  ibr  two  years),  all  chcsen  by  the  people.  The 
Governor  and  other  State  offit'ers  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Di,strict  Court, 
Pa^irish  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme  Court 
coris-iftte  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Assoc:iate  Justices,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  t!ie  advice  and  cnnsent  of  the  Senate,  for 
a  period  of  eight  years.  Except  in  specifieil  cases,  this  court  has  ap* 
pel  I  site  jurisdiction  only.  The  judges  of  the  other  courts  are  chosen 
by   the  popular  vote. 

Tlie  seat  of  Government  is  locatetl  at  New  Orleans.     Previous  to 
the   war  Daton  Rouge  was  the  capital. 
Tije  State  is  divided  into  48  parishes, 

HISTORY. 

In  1691  La  Salle  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
^nd  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
in  1699  Iberville  attemptetl  to  form  a  settlement  along  the  lower 
Mississippi,  but  his  attempt  ended  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  Colony 
<*fBiloxi,  in  the  present  State  of  Mississippi.  In  1712  Jjonls  XIV., 
tff  France*,  named  the  region  in  honor  of  hirasclfj  and  granted  it  to 
M.  Croxat,  a  wealthy  capitalist,  who,  in  1717,  surrendered  his  charter 
*o  the  Government,  complaining  that  he  had  not  been  properly  sup- 
Ported  by  the  authorities,  and  that  he  had  suffered  such  losses  in  at- 
^^inpting  to  settle  the  province  as  almost  to  ruin  him.  In  1717  the 
Vinous  John  Law,  living  in  Paris,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  bank,  and 
'^^r  a  Mississippi  company,  to  wliom  the  king  granted  the  province. 
A  remarkable  financial  scheme  was  conceived  by  l^aw  in  connection 
^ith  these  grants,  and  for  a  while  carried  out  so  suo^'cssfully  that  the 
^Uxik  of  the  bank  went  up  to  six  hundred  times  its  par  value.  It 
^»i8lly  exploded,  however,  and  ruinetl  eveiy  one  concerned  in  it, 
'^^ving  accomplished  nothing  but  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans,  in 
^V'lT.  In  1732  Law^s  company  surrendered  their  charter  to  the 
^*ng,  who  declared  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  free  to  all  nations. 

In  17^)0  war  was  begun  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
^-^anada  was  conquere<l  by  the  former  power.  Large  numbers  of 
^-^adiana  now  emigrated  to  Louisiana,  and  settlefl  in  the  country 
^^^estof  the  Mississippi,  founding  the  settlements  of  Attakapas,  Ope- 
■^twas,  and   Avoyelles.      In   1762  France  ceded  her  possessions  ia 
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Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain^  and  the  country  ek^  of 
that  river  to  England.  The  Spauisli  autliorities  soon  took  possessioe 
of  New  Orleans?,  and  inangn rated  a  series  of  cruel  and  oppreasiTf 
measures,  wliicli  tilled  the  French  settlers  with  dismay.  Thov  lid^i 
the  province  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  towards  the  cloa 
of  the  war  the  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Orleans  captured  the  BritiA 
o^ai-rison  at  Baton  Rouge.  Tlie  treaty  of  1783  opened  the  navigntiflfl 
(►f  the  Mississippi  River  to  all  nations,  but  the  Spaniards  at  ^cff 
Orleans  eflectuallj  neutralized  this  cont^ssion  by  scizinji  all  racTChaa- 
dize  brouglit  to  that  city  in  any  but  Spanish  ships.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  long  and  vexatious  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  SfHOk 
which  was  torfuinated  only  hy  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  ttf 
former  i>ower.  The  manner  in  which  this  territory  passed  int 
hands,  is  thus  related  by  Bonner,  in  his  *'  History  of  Louisiana 

*'  In  1763  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Sjniinj  and  by  a  secret  artid 
the  treaty  of  St.  Iklefbnso,  concluded  in  18U0,  that  power  ceiled  it 
back  t«v  France.  Napoleon,  however,  wished  to  keep  this  cesMoa 
secret  utitil  he  should  have — as  he  ho|>e<I  to  do — reduced  St,  DomtogP 
to  sul>tn)ss(ori.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  rendered  indifterent  to  his 
new^  acrpiisitlon*  In  January,  1803,  he  sent  out  Laussat  as  pi 
of  the  colony,  which  was  the  first  intioiatiou  that  the  inhabit 
of  the  transfer,  which  gave  them  great  joy. 

"On  being  informetl  of  this  retrocession,  Prc«ident  Jeifei 
disimtched  instructions  to  Robert  Livingston,  the  American 
at  Paris,  to  represent  to  the  First  Consul  that  the  occupation  of 
Orleans  by  France  wouM  endanger  the  friendly  relations  betw< 
two  nations,  and,  perhajis,  even  oblige  the  United  States  to  maki 
nion  cause  ivith  England  ;  as  the  possej3sion  of  tlijs  city  by  the 
by  giving  her  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  the  only  outlet  t/a^ 
prmluce  of  the  Western  States,  and  also  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  so  im- 
portant to  American  commerce,  would  render  it  almost  certain  tM 
the  contltcting  interests  of  the  two  nations  would  lead  to  an  ojici 
ture.  Mr.  Livingston  was  therefore  instructed  not  only  to 
u|>on  ttve  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but  to  negotiate  fa 
at^piisition  of  New  Orleans  itself,  and  the  surrounding  territoryj 
Mr,  Monroe  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  assist  him  In  the 
(lation. 

"  Bonaparte,  who  always  acted  promptly,  soon  came  i  ' 

sion  that  what  he  could  not  defend,  he  had  better  dis|>  -      i 
best  terms ;  but  before  decidtrj^,  he  summonetl  two  of  hid  minx*W»^ 

[d  thus  addressed  tli 


foi^ 


counc! 


if- 
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^'I  nm  fuJly  densible  of  tlie  value  of  Louisiana,  and  it  was  my 
wish  to  repair  the  error  of  the  French  tliplonmtiste  who  abundotied  it 
in  1763.  I  liave  scarcely  recovert'd  it  before  I  run  the  risk  of  losing 
it;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  up,  it  shall  hereafter  eost  more  to 
lIxMe  who  foree  me  to  part  with  it,  than  to  thoee  to  whom  I  yield  it. 
The  Englij^h  have  d^spnilcnl  Franw  of  all  her  iKjrtiieni  jxisse-ssians  in 
America,  and  now  they  rovet  those  of  the  south*  I  am  detennineil 
that  they  shall  not  have  the  Misbi^ippi.  Although  I^uiijiana  h  but 
a  trifle  eonipared  to  their  vast  possegsions  in  other  part^i  of  the  globe, 

f^  judging  from  the  vexation  tlay  have  manifested  on  seeing  it  re- 
D  to  the  power  of  France,  I  um  certain  that  their  first  object  will 
to  gain  pofNsesHion  of  it.  They  will  probably  commence  tlie  war  in 
that  quarter.  They  have  twenty  vessels)  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
onrafiairs  in  St.  Domingo  are  daily  getting  worse,  since  the  death  of 
iLeClerc.  The  conquest  of  Louisiana  might  be  easily  made,  and  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  Insc  in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach-  I  am  not 
iure  but  that  they  liave  already  iM'gini  an  attiick  u|m)ii  it.  Huch  a 
^■sur^  would  be  in  aecordnnce  with  their  habits;  and  in  their  plaoe 
^Biould  not  wait.  1  am  inclined,  in  on:ler  to  deprive  them  of  all 
Hfcpect  of  ever  possessing  it,  to  ee<ie  it  to  tlie  United  States.  Indeed, 
lean  hardly  say  that  I  cede  it,  for  I  do  not  yet  possess  it;  and  if  I 
Wait  but  a  short  time,  my  enemies  may  leave   me   nothing  but  an 

Spty  title  to  grant  to  the  Republic  1  wish  to  conciliate.  They  only 
\  for  one  city  of  Louisiana,  but  I  consider  the  whole  colony  as  lost; 
tnd  I  believe  that,  in  the  hands  of  tliis  rising  power,  it  will  be  more 
iiseftd  to  the  political,  and  even  the  commercial  interests  of  France, 
thnn  if  I  should  attempt  to  retain  it.  Let  me  have  both  your  opinions 
on  the  subject.' 

"One  of  the  ministers,  liarbc  Marlwis,  fully  approvcfl  of  the  ces- 

Mon,  but  tfie  other  opposed   it.     They  delmt^^'il  the  matter  i}\r  a  long 

time,  and   lionaparte  concluiled  tlie  con  fen-nee  %vithout  making  his 

■^  '       ination  known.     The  next  day,  however,  he  gent  for  Marboifi, 

id  to  him  : 

*  The  season  for  deliberation  is  over;  I  have  determined  to  re- 

Ince  l^uisiana.     I   shall   give  up  not  only  New  Orleans,  hut  the 

>le  colony,  without  reservation.     Tliat  I  do  not  undervalue  Luuis- 

I  have  sufficiently  prove<l,  as  the  object  of  my  first  treaty  with 

lu  was  to  recover  it.     Btit,  though  I  regret  i>arting  with  it,  I  am 

(\  it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  trying  to  keep  it.     I  commis- 

therefore,  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the 
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Uuited  StiLtes.  Do  not  wait  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Monroe,  but  go  th 
very  day  and  confer  with  Mr.  Livingston.  Keiuember,  however,  tbi 
I  need  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  1  do  not  wish 
commence  it  by  levying  new  taxes.  For  the  last  century  France  an 
Spain  have  incurred  great  expense  in  the  improvement  of  Liouisian 
for  which  her  trade  has  never  indemnified  them,  Large  sums  hai 
lieeu  advanced  to  different  companies,  whieli  have  never  returned  i 
the  treasury.  It  is  fair  that  1  should  require  repayment  for  thea 
Were  I  to  regulate  my  denmiids  by  the  importance  of  tliis  territory 
the  United  States,  they  would  be  unbounded ;  but,  being  oblij 
j>art  with  it,  I  shall  be  moderate  in  my  terms.  Still,  reraeml 
must  have  50,000,000  frant^,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  take  U 
wouhl  rather  make  sonic  desperat<>  effort  to  preserve  this  fine  coui 

**The  negotiations  commenced  that  very  day,     Mr.  Monroe  arrive 

a t<  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  two  representatives  of  th 

United  States,  after  holding  a  private  conference,  announced  thattbr 

were  rea<ly  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  the  entire  territory,  which  a 

jprst  Mr,  Livingi«ton  Iiad  hesitated  to  do,  believing  the  proposal  of  til 

'"First  (V>nsul  In  he  only  a  device  to  gain  time. 

**0i)  tfie  30tb  of  April,  1803,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  Uoita 
States  were  to  pay  $15,000,000  for  their  new  acquisition,  and  be  ic 
demnified  for  some  illegal  captures;  while  it  was  agreed  that  the  ves 
sels  and  merchandise  of  France  and  iSpain  should  be  admitted  iut^ 
the  iwrts  of  Louisiana,  free  of  duty,  for  12  years.  fl 

**  Boiiajiurte  stipulated  in  favor  of  Louisiana  that  it  should,  a.s  fiooi 
as  possible,  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  its  inhubitani 
should  enjny  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  utherciti 
zens  of  the  United  States :  and  the  third  article  of  the  treatv,  sccwrin 
to  them  these  benefits,  was  drawn  up  by  the  First  Consul  himsei) 
whit  prcireuted  it  to  the  plenipotentiaries  witli  these  words: 

*•  *  !Make  it  known  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  we  regret  to  par 
with  them  ;  that  we  have  stipulated  for  all  the  advantages  tli-  ' 
desire;  and  that  France,  in  giving  them  up,  has  insured  to  Ik 
greatest  of  alL  They  could  never  have  prospered  under  any 
pean  f^ovcrnmcnt  us  tliej  will  when  tliey  Iwconic  independent. 
while  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  liberty,  let  them  ever  rem< 
that  they  are  French,  and  preserve  for  their  mother-country  ihi 
ailection  which  a  common  origin  inspires.' 

"The  completion  of  this  important  transaction  gave  equal  satisfac 
tion  to  both  parties.     *  1  consider,' said  Livingston,  *  that  fioin  tbi 
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d^y  the  United  States  takes  rank  with  tlie  first  powers  of  Europe,  and 
iie»  w  ahe  m  entirely  escaped  from  the  power  of  England  ; '  and  Bona- 
|ji£i.irte  ex  presses  I  a  similar  sentiment  in  these  words:  'By  this  cession 
of*  territory  I  have  secured  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  given 
tf>  England  a  maritime  rival,  who,  at  some  future  time,  will  humble 
h**x-  pride,'  These  words  appeared  prophetic  when  the  troops  of 
Biritain,  a  few  years  after,  met  so  signal  an  overthrow  on  the  plahis 
of*    Xouisiana* 

**Tlje  boundaries  of  the  colony  had  never  been  clearly  defined,  and 

oa^  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  drew  his  attention  to  his  obscurity.      *  No 

K^**.tter,*  said  he,  '  if  there  was  no  uncertainty,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 

g*=K>tl  pt)licy  to  leave  some ; '  and,  in  iact,  the  Americans,  interpreting 

t**     tlicir  own  a<l vantage  this  uncertainty,  some  few  years  after  seized 

'ipon  the  extensive  territory  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  in   dispute 

"^tween  them  and  the  Spaniards. 

**0n  tiie  30th  of  November,  1803,  Laussat  took  paqsession  of  the 

w^Untrj'',  when  Oasa  Calvo  aud  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  commissioners, 

L    Pi^sentefl  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  over  whicli  the  tri-colored  flag 

P    ftoated  but  for  a  short  time»     The  colony  had  been  under  the  rule  of 

Spain  for  a  little  more  than  34  years. 

**0n  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  General  Wilkinson 
^d  Governor  Claiborne,  who  were  jointly  commissioned  to  take  pos- 
^^ssion  of  the  country  for  the  United  States,  made  their  entry  into 
^^ew  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops.  Laussat  gave  uj» 
his  command,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  supplanted  the  tri-colored 
^^of  France.*' 

In  1>J04,  Louisiana  was  erected  into  a  Territory  by  Congress,  In 
18 10,  the  Spanish  post  at  Buton  Rjuge  was  seizetl  by  the  United 
States  forces  untter  General  Wilkinson,  and  the  territory  connected 
^^ith  it  added  to  Louisiana,  which  in  1812,  wiia  admitted  into  the 
iJ'ttion  as  a  State, 

During  the  second  war  with  England,  the  British  made  several 
attempts  to  get  passession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  but  were 
finally  and  decisively  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette,  below  New 
^^leans,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  by  an  American  force  under 
^*^ueral  vVndrew  Jackson. 

The  territory  purchasotl  from  France  by  the  Louisiana  treaty  is 

'^^w  occupied  by  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 

^*^innesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  and  the  Territorlf^  of 

I    A>iU!ota,  Coloratlo,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  M^a:^hing- 

P     *On,    The  reader  will  thus  see  the  importance  of  the  transaction. 
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r     --■:::    r'  .TaDnary,  1861,  the  State  witlulrew  from  tbernioa 

.  i-:^  :::•.•  "»«»uthern  Confederacj.     One  of  the  first  objects  of  tbe 

*..-rii    i-«veninient  was  to  secure  the  citj  of  New  Orleane,  whiek 

.jc-    i..=i  :rf«i  early  in  1862  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Famigut.    Frooi 

.^  i.ixie  rhe  lower  jxirt  of  the  State  was  more  or  less  overran  by  die 

-r.i-.  .['  the  Xorth  and  South.    The  country  along  the  rivers  soffod 

s-moiv.     In  lS63y  the  Confederate  stronghold  at  Port  Hudson, « 

.:t  Miitfissippi  River,  a  short  distance  above  Raton  Rouge,  was  1»- 

*,*rz«i  by  the  forces  of  General  Banks.     The  fall  of  Vicksburg,ii 

.'iiiy.  1.'<»):J,  compelled  the  surrender  of  this  place.     Subsequontlr  tb 

aortbwest  part  of  the  State — ^the  Re<l  River  country — was  invaded 

by  a  powerful  force  under  General  Banks.     He  was  defeated  brtke 

Confeileratc:?  in  two  severe  battles  and  forced  to  retreat.     While  tke 

*iese  of  Vick»*i)urg  was  in  progress,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  M 

Baton  Rouge,  wiiicli  town   was  almost  destroyed  during  the  nr. 

several  towns  along  the  Mississippi  were  burned,  and  the  lower  pu- 

ishes  generally  de;«olate<l. 

Attempts  were  nia<le,  in  1864,  to  organize  a  "restored  govemment 
for  the  State,  and  Representatives  were  elected  to  Congress.  Tbe 
whole  system  was  repudiated  by  Congress  sul>sequently.  In  1865, t 
Provisional  Cn>viTnment  was  rwoojnized  by  the  President,  and  over- 1 
thrown  by  Conirross,  wliich  body,  in  1SG7,  j)]aced  the  State  un«ler 
niilitarv  vi\\v  as  a  jnirt  of  tlio  Fit'tii  Military  District.  A  CMMvcntii'!: 
riu't  in  Now  ( )rl<\i]is,  in  Nov(unl)or,  1  SOT,  and  adopted  a  Stat »^  ('■>"' 
•ititmion,  which  was  nitiiicd  by  the  ])coplo  on  tli(»  2'-\d  of  April,  ]>*'^ 
riu-  Scale  was  reailmittod  into  tho  Union  on  the  2oth  of  .lunc.  1^'»^' 

CITIES  A\l)   TOWNS. 

Tho  ini>st  important  (•iti<s  and  towns  in  the  State  arc  Donalil«on- 
vi!'.  .  Al::ier<,  Bi\Un\  Ronire,  Jrilerson,  Carrolton,  Plaquemine,  B'" 
■'vviv-aux,  Alexandria,  Slm-veport,  Homer,  and  Opelousas. 

NKW   ORLEANS, 

The  i-tipital  and  eommereial  and  scx'ial  metropolis  of  tlie  State,  fealj«   , 
•.lie  nintli  eitv  of  the  TnittHl  States  with  respect  to  population,  an<l  iIj''   ■ 
I.ii-ircNt  anil  nuwt  important  city  in  the  South.     It  is  situated  on  i'>< 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  tliat  stream.     Latitude  29°  58' X.;  longitude  90°  7' W.    he 
Ihoii  miles  s«uithwest  of  Xew  York,  2000  miles  Boutfa-bj-east  of  tin 


F*i»,ll8  of  St.  Anthony,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  1628 
itamlessoath-by-west  of  Chicago,  and  1438  miles  south w(?st  of  Wash- 

ItB^tOD. 

^*New  Orleans  is  built  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  from  which  dr- 

ei^nstanoc  it  has  been  denominated  the  *  Crescent  City/     The  site 

inc^lines  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  towards  the  marshy 

gr-oand  in  the  rear,  and  is  from  2  to  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river 

at     the  usual  spring  freshets.     To  prevent  inundations,  an  erabank- 

m cut  or  levee,  about  15  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  6  feet  in  others, 

has  been  raised,  extending   120   miles  above  the  dty,  and  to  Port 

Plaquemine,  43  miles  below  it.     This  forms  a  delightful  promenade. 

In  conseciuence  of  the  change  of  the  course  of  the  river  opposite  New 

Orleans,  large  quantities  of  alluvion,  swept  from  the  north  and  held  in 

snspension  by  the  current,  are  here  deposited.     New  formations  from 

ihis  cause,  in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  quay  most  used  for  the  purposes 

of  commerce,  have  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  necessary  ^vithin  a  few 

fears  to  build  piled  wharves  jutting  out  from  50  to  100  feet  into  the 

Mississippi.    The  levee  here  has  also  been  gradually  widened,  so  tlmt 

^  additional  tier  of  warehouses  has  been  erected  l>etween  the  city  and 

the  river.     The  ohl  city  proper,  originally  laid  out  by  the  Frencli,  is 

'n  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  1320  yards  long  and  700  yards  wide. 

-^hove  thia  are  what  were  formerly  the  faubourgs  of  St.  Mary,  Annun- 

c'ation,  and  La  Course;  below,  Marigny,  Dunois,  and  Declouet;  and 

'^  the  rear,  Tr<5m^  and  St.  John's.     Lafayette,  until  a  few  years  ago 

•"Jdera  separate  government,  fs  immediately  above  the  city.*' 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out.    The  streets  are  narrow  in  the  older 

P^'^ion,  and  wide  in  the  new,  and  are  well  paved.    Since  the  civil  war, 

"^e  city  has  been  kept  unusually  clean.     The  principal  business  thor- 

*^^hfare,  Canal  street,  is  190  feet  wide,  with  a  tuded  promenade,  25 

y^  wide,  extending  along  the  middle  of  tlie  entire  street.     Esplanade, 

*^nipart,  and  Basin  streets  have  similar  grass-plots.     The  city  is  well 

"^^'^t,  the  buildings  being  mostly  of  brick.     Owing   to  the  marshy 

^^Ure  of  the  ground — water  lieing  found  two  feet  below  the  surface—* 

"^  houses  have  no  cellars.    A  basement,  about  6  feet  in  height,  takes 

^^  place  of  the  cellar.     Tn  the  business  portions,  the  buildings  are 

*nd  6  stories  in  height,  but  in  the  private  sections  they  are  lower. 

^be  dwellings  in  the  subnrbs,  especially  in  Lafayette,  are  surrouuded 

y  orange,  lemon,  matjiiolia  and  other  trees  whicli  fill  the  air  with  a 

^^-lioious  perfume.     Many  of  the  better  class  dwellings  are  palatial  in 

feeir  external  and  internal  appointments,  and  there  is,  j>erhaps,  no 
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d'Arraes,  covers  the  centre  of  the  river  front  of  the  old  Town  Plot, 
now  the  Ist  district.  It  la  the  favorite  place  of  resort.  It  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out  in  shell  walks,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  rarest 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  South,  statuarv,  etc.  In  the  centre  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Jackson.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Court  buildings  front  the  square.  Lafayette  Square  is  in  the 
2d  district,  and  is  bounded  by  St,  Charles  and  Camp  streets. 
The  City  Hall  and  several  handsome  buildings  face  it.  7Tvoli  Oirde, 
Annunciation  and  WaMuf/ton  Squares,  and  Circivi  Plae^j  are  the 
others.  The  last  named  is  better  known  as  Congo  Square,  and  is 
famous  as  the  favorite  play-ground  of  the  negroes. 

The  Public  Buildings  of  New  Orleans  are  numerous  and  handsome. 
The  U,  S,  Custom  Hom^e^  on  Canal  street,  near  the  levee,  is  still  in* 
complete^  but  when  finished  will  be,  next  to  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
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ton,  tlie  largest  building  in  the  United  States.     It  is  built  of  granite 
from  Quiocy,  Mas.<?.    Its  main  front,  on  Canal  street,  is  334  feet  long, 
its  depth  is  297  feet.     The  Post  Office  and  other  Government  offii 
are  located   in  the  building.     The  3IhU  is  a  large  eilifice  of  brick,^^  : 
stuccoed   in  imitation  of  brov^Ti  stone,  and  was  used  by  th€  Fedei 
Government  for  tfie  coining  of  money  until  the  breaking  out  of  t^ 
civil  war.     The   OVy  Hull  is  a  handsome  building  of  white  marbl 
at  the  intersection  of  St.  Chartes  and  lyafayette  streets.     It  iH  in  th^^ 
Grecian  louio  style  of  arcliiteeture,  and  is  208  feet  by  90.     It  coo  m 
tains  tlio  offices  of  the  City  Government.     In  the  abeence  of  a  Stat-*^ 

Capitol,  it  is  also  used  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  the  Secretat 

of  State.     Lifceum  Hall  is  a  handsome  building  on  St,  Charles  streei 
containing  a  lecture  hall  and  the  City  and  State  Libraries.      Odd  Fi 
/oMw'  Hall  is  a  showy  Oilifice  of  brick  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  marbl 
Masonic  Hall  and  the  Mctchanis^  Exch<inge  are  also  im|K>sing  stru 
tures.  Two  handsome  buildings  in  the  Doric  and  Tueoan  orders, 
by  the  city  courti*|  are  located  on  Jackson  Scjuare,  one  on  each  side  o 
the  Cathedral.     They  were  constructed   towards  the  close  of  the  I 
century,  tlirough  the  liberality  of  the  founder  of  the  Oathedrat,  Do* 
Ami  re  A 1  monaster. 

The  Benevolent  and  Charitible  institutions  are  numerous,  and 
famous  far  their  efficiency.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  Union  has  - 
greuter  number  of  such  institutions,  in  proportion  to  its  popnlatioa 
They  arc  lilwrally  supported  by  the  city  and  the  citizens.  The  rooe 
important  are  the  U.  S.  Marine  HfMpikil^  the  Charity  Hospital^  will 
beds  for  450  patients,  tlie  Female  Orphan  Aaylum^  witli  aceomraoda 
tions  for  ICO  children;  the  Poydras  Female  Orphan  Aftytitm ;  th- 
Male  OrfJian  Asylum;  the  Amflam  of  St.  Elizabdhj  under  the  chju^^'* 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  and  the  Maison  de  Santi. 

The  Penal  and  Reformatory  estiiblishments  consist  of  a  Parijih  Jtn 
and  a  Polia'  Jatlf  and  a  Workhome  in  each  municipality.     The  jail 
ai'e  3  stories  high,  and  are  built  of  brick  stuccoed  in  i  mitation  of  grant 
The   work f louses  of  tlie  2d   and  3d  municipalities  are  motlel  insti^^ 
tutions,  and  are  ilevobed  to  the  reformation   of  criminals,  espeeiall 
of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  city  contains  between  55  and  60  clmrch  edifices.     Alx^ut  on 
half  of  these  are  Roman  Catholic.     The  princijml  church  edifice  is 
Cathedral  of  St.  Lonis^  on  Jackson  Square,  Xwi^in  in  1792  and 
plcted   in    1794,  liy  Don   Andre'  Almonaster,  peri^tual  regidor,  aa 
Alvarez  Real,  of  the  province.     It  is  plain  and  simple,  but  veueiab^^* 
and  imposing  in  appearance. 
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The  Bcbools  of  New  Orleans  consist  of  4  high  achools,  and  38  pri- 
mary and  grammar  bcHdoIs,  which  are  public  and  designed  for  both 
sexes.  In  addition  to  the&e  are  18  schools  for  colored  children.  The 
University  of  Loumana  was  organized  in  1849,  and  consists  at  present 
of  a  iiiw  and  medic&l  school^  both  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition* 

The  city  contains  but  few  public  libraries,  and  these  are  unimport- 
aot.  The  City  Library  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  Tlie  best 
libraries  in  New  Orleans  are  those  of  private  individuals,  and  such 
collections  are  said  to  be  numerous. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Mississippi.  The  water  is  ]>umped  by  steam  Into  an  elevated  r^er- 
▼oir,  and  thence  distribnte^l  through  the  city  in  the  ortlinary  way. 
Street  railways  and  unini buses  connect  the  principal  points.  There  is 
a  police  and  fire-alarm  telegitiph  in  operation  in  the  city,  which  has 
aldo  an  efficient  police  fon-e,  atul  a  steam  fire  department.  The 
government  consists  of  a  ]Mayor  and  Common  Ctmncih 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  among  the  most  influential  and  the 
ablest  in  the  country.  More  than  15  journals,  daily  and  ucekly,  are 
published  here,  several  in  the  French  language. 

The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  among  its  most  peculiar  features. 

There  are  10  or  12  of  these.     Each  one  is  eoclosetl  with  a  brick  wall, 

of  arched  cavities,  or  "  ovens/'  as  the  natives  call  ihcm,  made  jusl  large 

^ough  to  admit  a  single  ajffin,  and  built  tier  U|X)n  tier,  to  a  height 

of  about  12  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  10.     The  whole  enclosure  is 

tlivided  into  plots,  with  gravel  paths  intersecting  each  other  at  right 

^Ogles^  and  is  densely  covered  witli  tombs  built  wholly  abiive  ground, 

*nd  from  one  to  three  stories  high.     Many  of  these  tombs  arc  very 

^ndsome.     Burial  beneath  the  surface  is  impracticable,  and  is  only 

^fiBorted    to  by  persons   too  poor  to   buy  a  tomb   for  tlieir  friends. 

^trangers»  the  frieudless,  and  the  very  poor  are  taken  to  the  Potters* 

^leUl,  and  literally  laid  in  the  water,  which  is  found  2  feet  below  the 

^^rface.     The  marshy  soil  often  casts  tiiese  coffins  up  again,  leaving 

te  bodies  to  rot  under  the  fierce  sun. 

The  Markets  are  characteristic  and  numerous.  **  The  principal  are 
the  vegetable  and  meat  (French)  markets  on  the  levee  near  Jackson 
^[uare  and  the  French  Cathedral.  To  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
*^e»  they  should  be  visited  on  Sunday  morning,  lietween  the  hours 
^f  8  and  9  oVlock.  At  break  of  day  the  gathering  c<:)mmcnces — all 
<5tilors,  nations,  and  tongues,  commingled  in  one  heterogeneous  mass* 
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especially  those  who  were  jet  black.  Some  of  the  Creoles  also,  both 
of  Prench  and  SpaDish  extraction,  like  many  natives  of  the  South  of 
Eu  rope,  were  very  dark,'  " 

The  hotels  of  New  Orleans  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  are  well  kept.  The  principal  are  the  St.  Charles,  the  St.  Louisy 
tlie  St.  James,  and  the  City  Hotel  There  are  3  Theatres,  and  2 
Op^era  Houses  in  the  city.  They  are  well  supported — e8j)ecia]ly  the 
Opera  Houses  and  the  Orleans  Theatre,  at  the  last  of  wliich  the 
performann'H  are  in  the  French  latiginigc. 

Kew  Orleans  is  tiie  commercial   metropolis  of  the  South,  and  the 
most  important  cotton  market  in  the  Union.     It  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce.    It  lies  within  100  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  2000  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.    All  the  immense  trade 
of  the  Missl«j?ippi  and  its  tributaries  can  be  brought  to  the  city  without 
^shipment.      Thus  New  Orleans  is  the  natural  gateway,  through 
which  pours  the  commerce  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.     The 
river  in  front  of  tlie  city  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  but 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
over  18  feet  of  water.     The  Levee,  or  stc^amboat  landing,  is  one  of  the 
8K»t  interesting  places  in  the  city,  and  is  thoroughly  indtciitive  of  its 
iromense  trade.     It  extends  along  the  river  shore  for  about  4  miles, 
aod  has  an  average  breatlth  of  100  feet.     Here   may  l)c  seen  every 
^fcscription  of  craft  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent  waters. 
At  one  portion  are  hundreds  of  flat  boats  drawn  up  on  the  land,  some 
filled  with  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  and  cider,  and 
8ome  with  horses,  mules,  cattle,  liogs,  sheep,  etc.     The  levee  here  is 
piled  up  with  flour,  pork,  and  all  sorts  of  agricultural  pnxluce  in  the 
^'tsatest  profusion.     Beyond  this  is  the  steamboat  landing,  where  as 
'^ny  as  1200  steamers  may  be  eeen  in  the  busy  season,  discharging 
^d  receiving  freight.     The  Jevee  at  this  point  Is  eovcrctl  with  im- 
mense piles  of  cotton  in  bales,  and  steamers  are  constiintly  arriving 
'''ona,  and  departing  fMr  nU  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     Above 
f^**d  below  the  steamer  landing  are  dense  lines  of  steamships  and  8;iil- 
***g  vcasels,  in  rows  two  and  three  deep,  bringing  tlie  products  of 
^V^Py  country,  and  carrying  away  the  products*  of  the  great  valley. 

The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  city,  however,  is  not  carrie<l  on 

|*lH>ii  the  levee.     The  railways  bring  enormous  quantities  of  prtxhice 

*^to  New  Orleans,  and  the  trade  which  comes  by  way  of  Lake  Pont- 

^'^rtrain  is  important,     The  lake  is  connected  with  New  Orlmns  by 

'"*^ii8of  a  railway  and  a  canal.     This  canal  terminates  iu  a  spacious 
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other  large  city  in  respect  of  health  and  longevity.  According  to  some 
writers,  yeUow  fever  made  ib^  first  appe-arance  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  17G9  ;  according  to  others,  it  did  not  appear  until  1796. 
Previous  to  this  it  had  appeared  in  Europe  and  in  the  more  northern 
cities  of  North  America.  lu  1819,  '22,  '29,  '33,  '35,  '37,  '39,  '41,  '43, 
'47,  '53,  and  '58,  it  raged  with  fearful  violence.  In  1853,  between 
May  26th  and  Octoljer  22d,  8500  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the 
fever.  The  greatest  mortality  was  on  the  22d  of  August,  when  283 
persons  die<l.  During  the  summer  season  large  numlx'rs  of  pei'song 
leave  the  city,  and  trade  is  very  dull. 

In  1870  the  population  of  New  Orleans  was  191,322,  and  is  made 
^p  of  native  Americans,  persons  of  foreign  descent  called  Creoles, 
fcpeigners,  ami  negroes  and  persons  of  African  descent.  **  Those 
*ho  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  social  character  and  appear- 
^ce  of  the  Creole  population  of  the  city,  should  visit  the  oi^era  in 
^e  height  of  the  season.  The  French  Creole  ladies,  many  of  them 
•descended  from  Norman  ancestors,  and  of  pure,  unmixed  blood,  are 
^*try  haDdsoroe.  They  are  usually  attired  in  Parisian  fashion,  not 
^Ver-dressed,  nor  so  thinly  clad  as  are  the  generality  of  Auieriran 
^omen — their  luxuriant  hair,  tastefully  arranged,  fastened  with  or- 
'^^liiental  pins,  and  adorned  with  a  colore<l  ribbon  or  a  single  flower. 
if^cgeoje*  is   used   in    Louisiana  to  express   a  native-born 


\ew  Eagbodo^  k  m^  be  oa  tBgiit 
fimMT  to  be  so  cnoleoi  with 
br  nore  thso  tbe  Aogio-^UDoiMy  t&st  if 
ihcf  ire  wko  worth  eojojriog.    The 


wbjteMandmtiUttoeB^fljtiDan  opper  tier  of  boxes  appropiilBdttij 
When  Ibe^  are  rich,  they  boM  a  peealiar  and  ver^  e(|iiivociI 
•0  Bodetjr.    A«  childm  tbcf  ham  often  been  sent  to  Paris 
education,  and,  being  as  capable  of  impcovemeot  as  any 
turn  with  r(?fined  nmnoeri,  sod  not  oofir^qoentlj  with 
vatetl  rninfU  than  the  majority  of  those  from  whose  society 
nhut  out.     '  By  tlie  tyranny  of  caste  they  are  driven, 
iorm  iimofiK  t.ljcm^^lvfPi   a  select  and  exclusive  set.     Amoo^ 
Ntoric^  IIJiiKtrtt<inj(  thfir  mjeial  relation  to  the  whites^  we  are 
a  youii|^  iiuiii  of  tlii^  ♦ifjininarit  race  fell  in  lov-e  with  a  beautiful 
ffxjn  ((iri,  whu  wm  hu  Hj^ht^olored  a^  to  be  scarcely  distinguts 
frurn  f»nii  nf  |Hir«t  hn-iul.     He  found  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
ria|r«'  Ic'^il,  lit*  wuM  rHjiiin-d  to  swear  that  he  himself  had  negro 
in  bin  vi^inn;  and,  that  lie  might  conscientiously  take   the 
Irt  Hfun*'  t>r  tho  Iilodd  nf  his  bet  roth  Gf  I  into  his  veins  with  i 
Tin*  nunari'H?  oC  tlnH  (hjuhtful  taJe  was  greatly  dim  in  ish^xl,  all 
I  ivnr  tliiil.  my  itHdinntion    to  believe  in  its  truth  wad  equall] 
Imiicnl,  wl It'll    tho    additional    circumstance    was    related,   ll» 
young  tudy   was  rioh,'     I'be  foregoing  sketch  of  society  and 
life  in  New  Orhmns,  1  need  Imnlly  remind  my  reader,  was 
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the  late  rebellion  had  so  changed   the  aspect  of  every 


»ogh< 


the  South*  The  visitor  will,  however,  be  sur- 
16  well  88  delighteil  at  the  extent  to  whii'li  tiie  manners  and 
I  of  the  'old  regime-  are  still  perpetuated  among  the  dcsccnd- 
the  early  settlers  in  the  Crescent  City." 
f  of  the  European  eustonis  are  still  observed  in  New  Orleans, 
ly  season,  which  ineliides  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  Day," 
(iter  quoted  above,  "  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  city.  No 
the  broad  continent  presents  such  numerous  and  varied  at- 
I  at  this  festive  season,  and  stolid,^  indeed,  must  be  the  stranger 
Kot  inipres3e<i  with  his  experienees*  The  distinguished  author 
loni  we  have  so  largely  quoted,  thus  writes  of  the  Curmval  and 

Kof  Mardi  Gras:  *  It  was  quite  a  novel  and  refreshing 
whole  population  giving  up  their  minds  for  a  short 
ifiement.  There  was  a  grand  procession  parading  the 
almost  every  one  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  attire,  troops 
\  on  horseback,  some  in  open  carriages,  with  bands  of  music, 
I  variety  of  costumes — some  as  Indians,  with  feathers  on  their 
ad  one,  a  jolly  fat  man,  as  Mardi  Gras  himself.  All  wore 
lad  here  and  there  in  the  crowd,  or  stationed  in  a  balcony 
re  saw  persons  armed  with  bags  of  flour,  which  they  showered 
opiously  on  any  one  who  seemed  j>articularly  proud  of  his 
The  strangeness  of  the  scene  was  not  a  little  heightened  by 
iding  of  negroes,  quadroons,  and  mulattoes  in  the  crowd;  ami 
\  amused  by  observing  the  ludicrous  surprise,  mixed  w^ith  con- 
>f  several  unraaskcnl,  stiff,  grave  Anglo-Americans  from  the 
who  were  witnessing  for  the  first  time  wliat  seemed  io  them  so 
lommery  and  tomfoolery.  Oiie  wagoner,  coming  out  of  a  cross 
n  his  working  dress,  drove  his  team  of  horses  and  vehicle, 
laden  with  cotton-bales,  right  through  the  procession,  causiDg 
titerruption.  The  crowed  seemed  determined  to  allow  nothing  to 
their  good  humor ;  but  although  many  of  the  wealthy  Protestant 
,take  part  in  the  ceremony,  this  rude  intrusion  struck  me  as  a 
f  ftffeahadowing  of  coming  events,  emblematic  of  tlie  violent 
rhich  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Americans  is  about  in  give  t^) 
of  Louisiana.  A  gentleman  told  me  that,  heing  last 
le,  he  had  not  seen  so  many  masks  at  the  Carnival  there  j 
nte  of  the  increase  of  Protestants,  he  thought  there  had  Iwen 
much  "  flour  and  fun^'  this  year  as  usual.  The  proportion, 
of  strict  Romanists  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  and  to-mor- 
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ro^%  they  say,  when  Lent  begins,  there  will  be  an  eu<l  of  the  trade  i  v 
masks;  yet  the  but»jhei's  wull  sell  nearly  as  much  meat  as  ever.  Dan 
iug  the  Carnival  the  greater  part  of  the  French  popolation  keep  op^j 
honses,  especially  in  the  eoujitry/"  ' 

New  Orleans  was  fii'st  settled  in  171S,  by  Bienville,  who  had  k^ 
come  satisfieil  of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  seat  of  gov«?rutn€]ii    ^ 
the  French  province  of  Louisiana  from  Mobile  to  the  more  prodnti  i  -^ 
region  of  the  lower  Mississippi.     Li  1722,  it  CM^ntained  about  100  1*J 
cabins  and  a  population  of  200  jiersonB.    Li  1723,  the  seat  of  Gove>ra5 
meat  was  permanently  removed   from   Mobile  to  New  Orleans.      Tm 
1727,  the  eonstruetioii  of  the  levee  w:is  begun.     It  was  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  and  was  desigiKnl  to  protect  the  city  from  the  over- 
flows of  the  river.     Smaller  levees  were  constructed   for  15  iniJ€0 
above,  and  15  miles  bel<»w  tlie  eity.     In  the  same  year,  a  company  of 
Jesuit  Fathers,  and  one  of  Ursuline  nuns  arrived.     The  Jesiuits  w- 
mained  until  1763,  wlien  they  were  expelled.     The  city  grew  gnidtf- 
ally.     In  1745,  the  population  was  estimated  at  800  persons,  exelQ- 
sive  of  women  and  eliildren,  200  soldiers,  and  3tX)  negroes.    In  1763, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  |>assed  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  with  the  rest 
of  Louisiana.    The  inhabitants,  however,  bitterly  opposed  the  ii 
and  the  Spaniards  did  not  take  actual  possession  of  the  city  un ui . 
at  which  time  the  entire  population  numl>ered  3190.     ^lany  of  the 
best  inhabitants  removed  to  the  West  Indies,  rather  than  live  w^^f 
Spanish  rule.     Under  the  later  Spanish  Governors,  however,  miiUcrs 
took  a  different  turn,  and  the  city  grew  rapidly.     lii  1785,  it  poo- 
tained  4980  inhabitants.    In  March,  1788,  a  fire  destroyed  900  houses. 
Provisiotis  ran  low,  and  a  famine  was    imminent.     Between  1*92 
and  17D7,  the  streets  were   lighted,  fire   oomjianies  were   oipiolifflt 
and   the    Carondelet   Canal  was  opened.     In  1800,  Spain  re-(iiie« 
the  province  of  Ijouisiana  to  France;  and   in  1803,  Louisiana  wJtf 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  New  Orleans  became  an  Anicri- 
can  eity.     The  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  was  80CK>.    During 
the  second  war  with  England,  the  English  were  very  anxiou> 
ture  New  Orleans,  wliich  was  a  prize  of  great  value  as  controli  , 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     They  made  their  grand  atiemjJto» 
the  8th  of  January,  1815,  on  the  plain  of  Chalraette*  near  the  c^^Jf 
antl  were  defeated  w^th  hea\7'  loss  by  a  small  American  force  lUW^ 
General  Andrew  Jackson.     In  1836,  the  city  was  di\ided,  by  an-^^^ 
of  the  Legislature,  into  three  municipalities,  each  with  a  separate  g^*'* 
ernment;  but,  in  1852,  theS^  munioipalitieB  were  consolidalrf,  «■" 
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inits  of  the  corporation  were  extended  to  include  the  town  of 
fiptte,  lying  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  the  same  name.  At  the 
Ding  of  the  civil  war,  the  city  and  the   forts  commanding  the 

A£issis8ip|>i  were  held  by  the  Confedemtes.  On  the  25th  of 
I  1862^  Admiral  (then  Commodoi*e)  Farraj^ut  possecl  the  forts 
hw   fleet,  defeating:  and  destroying?  the  Confederate  squadron 

sought  to  bar  his  way.  This  victory  opened  the  city  to  the 
id  Stiites  array,  which  occupied  it  on  the  1st  of  May,  1^62,  and 
it  ontil  the  close  of  the  war.  S<-ion  after  its  capture,  New  Orleans 
e  the  capital  of  the  State. 
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MISCELLjOT^, 
TOE    BATTLE    OF    NEW    ORLEANS. 


i  arrival  in  the  city,  Oeneml  J&Gkson,  in  conjunction  with  Judge  HaU, 

y  tnfliipatial  perBonsof  the  city,  on  llie  Iflth  of  December,  1814,  issued  mi 

declaring  the  city  and  environs  of  New  Orleans  to  be  under  strict  uiikrtial 

Evcr>^  individual  entering  the  city  was  required  to  report  hiiimelf  to  the 

t*gea«'nil,  and  no  person  by  land  or  water  was  eiifffred  to  leavu  the  city 

i  a  pAasport.    The  street  lamp«t  were  ordered  to  be  extinguitiljed  at  0 

;  mfter  which  any  persons  found  in  the  streets,  or  from  Ihdr  homes  with- 

miseioa  in  writiBg,  and  not  having  the  countersign^  were  ordered  to  be 

ded  us  spies.     This  measure  at  once  converted  the  whole  city  into  a 

and  subjected  liie  persons  and  property  of  the  dtizens  to  the  will  of  the 

loading  general.     Writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  civil  processes  by 

tif  wliith  the  Uves  and  properties  of  tlie  people  arc  protected,  were  for  Iho 

Bspeuded.     Such  was  the  alarra  and  mnloaion  of  the  moment,  Ihut  few  in- 

were  made  whence  the  commanding  general  of  a  military  station  derived 

K>wers,  to  be  exercised  over  the  inhaliitants  of  the  a<ljacent  coiinlry,  in  no- 

lonnccted  witli  his  camp.     Although  the  brilliant  sucress  which  afterward 

the  operations  of  General  Jackson  seemed  to  justify  the  mcBsure,  yet  the 

ymm  in  it  a  precedent,  which,  though  it  might  have  saved  New  Orleans, 

Hpliame  future  period  extinguish  their  liberties.     A  most  rigid  police  was 

B^tiited.     Spies  and  traitors^  with  which,  the  Governor  cf)niphuned,  the 

Miitnded^  and  who  had  been  industriously  employed  in  seducing  the  French 

jtonifth  inhabitants  from  their  allegiance,  now  fled  ;  and  the  remaining  citj* 

rordially  co-operated  with  the  general  in  the  means  of  defence.     Fort  Bt. 

wliicb  guarded  the  passage  of  the  river  at  the  Detour  la  Plaqeminc,  was 

Ihmcd  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  an  able  and  skil- 

Jhietfr     A  site  wm  selected  for  works  of  defence,  4  miles  below  the  city, 

iU  tletlinlcs  were  ultimately  to  be  determined.     The  right  rested  on  the 

d  th<^  left  was  flanked  by  an  impenetrable  cypre.8S  swamp,  which  exten- 

twsnJ  to  Lake  Ponfjchartrain,  and  westward  to  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 

lu»  cwampand  the  river  was  a  large  ditj^h  or  artificial  bayou,  which  had 

I'Cls,  but  which  now  served  an  imporhuit  military 

nk  of  this  ditch  the  cntrenchmente  were  thrown  up. 
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lltiok  was  Becured  by  &n  advance  bastion,  and  the  latter  protected  bf  tal* 
tvric*  ia  the  rear.     Tbe!»e  works  were  well  mouulL'd  with  artillery.     Oppodtt 
tUiH  p*Miition,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  rising  ground.  General  Mofgia* 
^\\h  the  city  and  dmltyd  militia,  was  stationed  ;  and  Commodore  PaitFTw>o,  with 
thtt  crews  of  the  Caroline  and  Louisiana,  and  the  guns  of  the  latter,  formed  n> 
Other,  near  General  Morgnu's;  both  of  which  entirely  enfiladed  the  ippraad^«|> 
an  enemy  against  tlie  principal  works.     A  detachment  was  alationed  aborediij 
town  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  Bayou  8t.  John,  if  an  altempl  should  be  made 
that  quarter.     These  arrangements,  promptly  and  judiciooaly  made,  ^ifave  enlht' 
confidence  to  the  citizens,  and  inspired  them  with  zeal  to  second  the  grnfiil'l 
exertions.     Reinforce  me  rita  were  daily  arriving,  and  as  they  arriTcd  wvr 
dlately  conducted  lo  their  rcvspective  stations. 

Landing  of  the  British. — In  the  meantime  the  British  were  actively  euiplojed 
in  making  preparations  for  tlie  attack  ;  believing  the  pass  from  Lake  Bargat  ti^ 
Lake  Pontchartrnin  lo  be  defended  according  to  General  Wilkinson's  plan,  byth* 
fortress  of  Petit  Coquille,  they  determined  to  land  from  Lake  Borgne  by  tht 
Bayou  Bienvenae.  For  this  purpose  they  concentrated  their  forces  ou  Ship 
Island,  8t^  miles  distant  frnm  the  contemplated  place  of  landing.  The  deplhd 
water  in  Lake  Borgne  was  such  that  this  distance  could  be  tmreraed  cmlytf 
boats  and  small  cralt,  and  must  necessarily  be  passed  several  times  in  order  II' 
bring  up  the  whole  armament.  The  first  object  of  the  British  general 
clear  the  lake  of  the  American  gunbouts ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  40  Bl 
launches  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and,  alter  a  desperate  re^stance, 
and  destroyed  the  whole  American  flotilla,  stationed  on  Lakes  Borgne  and 
chartraio,  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleanss  consisting  of  5  gunboats  andi: 
aloop  and  schooner.  By  rbis  success,  they  obtained  the  undisturbed 
of  the  lake  ;  andj  on  the  a2d  of  December,  proceeded  from  their  rendeirc 
Bhip  Island,  with  all  their  boats  and  small  craft  capable  of  navigating  the 
to  the  Bayou  of  Blenvenue ;  and  having  surprised  and  captured  the  vidi 
the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  the  :fir8t  division  accomplished  their  landing  unol 
Major-Generol  Villiere,  of  the  New  Orleans  militia,  living  on  the  bayou,  to 
the  important  service  of  making  the  first  attack,  and  giving  notice  of  the 
approach,  was  entrusted,  found  them  nn  his  plantation^  9  miles  below  the 
without  any  previotia  knowledge  of  Iheir  approach. 

Skirmishes  on  the  23d. — Notice  was  immediately  given  to  General  Ji 
who  came  out  and  attacked  them  ou  the  evening  of  the  23d.     In  this  al&iri 
British  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misdng,  of  500,     The 
entrenched  themselves  at  the  Bien venue  plantation,  4  miles  from  Uie  A 
camp,  making  the  plantation  house,  in  the  rear  of  their  works,  their  heini 
General  Jackson  established  his  headquarters  at  MTarty'a  pl&ntation,  on  U*' 
bank  of  the  river,  and  in  full  view  of  the   British  encampment.     Two  amal 
schooners,  the  Caroline  and  Louisiana,  constituting  all  the  American  naval  fofoi 
on  the  river,  dropped  down  from  the  city,  anchored  opposite  the  British  encamp" 
ment,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  their  lines  with  considerable  effect,    Ui  1^ 
27th,  the  Caroline,  Captain  llenly,  got  becalmed  within  reach  of  the  Britiiii  W* 
teries,  and  was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  by  their  hot  shot:  the  other  0OOCceiJ<il^ 
getting  out  of  their  reach.  On  the  28th,  the  British  advanced  to  within  W  '  "  ' 
of  the  American  lines,  and  opened  a  fire  of  shells  and  rockets ;  but  wcr 
back  by  the  artillery  with  con.'^iderahle  loss.     On  the  night  of  the  Slsl  *»r  tVc'Oi 
beff  the  enemy  again  advanced  to  within  000  yiU'd^  of  QeuQxal  Jackson's  pciiliiti 
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ertcted  three  Ijattcries,  mounting  15  gtins,  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
A  heavy  fire.     In  ihe  cour»e  of  Uie  day,  under  cover  of  these  batleries* 
ODsnoceasfal  attempts  were  made  to  storm  the  American  works.     By  4  In 
1!b«  allemoon^  all  the  batteries  were  silenced^  and  in  the  following  night  they  re- 
tlirsed  to  their  former  position,     Ou  the  4lh  of  January,  General  Adair  arrived 
-with  4000  Kentucky  miLitia,  principaDy  without  amis.     The  musketa  and  muni- 
HoDB  iif  war  destined  for  the  §upply  of  this  corps,  were  provided  at  Pittsburgh, 
sod  did  not  leave  that  place  until  the  25lh  of  December ;  pasued  Louisville  the 
•ih  of  January,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  several  dayg  after  the  battle  of  the 
8lb.    On  the  6th,  the  last  reinforcement  of  3000  men  arrived  from  England,  under 
Ibjor  OencnU  Lambert,     Before  the  final  assault  on  the  American  lines,  the 
British  general  deemed  it  necessary  to  dislodge  General  Morgan  and  Commodore 
Fitipr*on  from  their  poaitiout  on  the  right  bank.     Tiiese  posts  so  effectually  ea- 
t'  rich  to  General  Jackson's  works,  that  the  army  advancing  to  the 

*.  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard.     To  accomplish  this  ob- 

Jici,  boats  were  to  be  transported  across  tlic  island  from  Lake  Borgne  to  tUe 
HUasippi ;  for  this  purpose  the  British  had  been  laboriously  employed  in  deep- 
^ilogand  widening  the  canal  or  Bayou  Btenyenoe,  on  which  they  first  discm* 
Ivfced.  On  the  7lh,  they  succeeded  in  opening  the  embankment  on  the  river, 
waA  completing  a  communication  from  the  lake  to  the  Mississippi.  In  pushing 
Ibe  hmis  through,  it  was  fonnd  at  some  places  the  canal  was  not  of  sufficient 
"^lli,  and  at  others  the  banks  fell  in  and  choked  the  passage,  whicb  necessarily 
CteuJoned  great  delay  and  increase  of  labor.  At  length,  however,  they  suc- 
Mgsfled  in  hMUling  through  a  sufficient  number  to  transport  500  troops  to  the  right 
^^^bk.  At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  8lh,  was  the  period  fixed  for  the  final  assault  on 
^Hft  AtDfiriain  lines.  Colonel  Tliornton  was  detached  with  500  men,  to  cross  the 
Ittver  and  attack  the  batteries  on  that  side,  at  the  same  time  that  the  main  assault 
'WB  to  be  made,  of  which  he  was  to  be  Informed  by  a  signal  rocket.  The  Ameri- 
ca genera]  had  detached  Colonel  Davis,  with  300  Kentucky  militia,  badly 
•Ttted,  to  reinforce  General  Morgan,  These  were  immediately  ordered  to  the 
lrii«T-edge,  to  oppose  the  enemy's  landing.  Unable  in  their  situation  to  contend 
"^rtUj  s  superior  force  of  regular  troops,  well  armed,  they  soon  broke  and  fled,  and 
Ihi  Louisiana  militia  at  General  Morgan^s  battery  followed  llieir  example.  Com- 
laodore  Palter&<'>n'8  marine  battery  being  now  unprotected,  his  crews  were 
«Ui^  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  silencing 
t()tli;  but  the  opposition  which  Colonel  Thornton  met  with  prevented  this  opcra- 
Uoii  from  being  completed  until  the  contest  was  nearly  ended  on  the  opposite 
■Wfe  of  the  river. 

il  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  the  main  body  of  the  British,  under 
Heir  commander-in-chief,  General  Packenham,  were  seen  advancing  from  their 
^nuDpment  to  storm  the  American  lines.  On  the  preceding  evening,  they  had 
ftlteied  a  battery  within  800  yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their 
•idtftnce.  The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee  on  the 
tsiak  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while  Iheir  right  advanced 
^the  swamp,  with  a  view  to  turn  General  Jackson's  left.  The  country  being  a 
Pnfect  level,  and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march  was  observed  from  its  com- 
*iiM)cemenL  They  were  suffered  to  approach  in  silence  and  unmolested,  until 
>iUilu  SOO  yards  of  the  lines.  This  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  was  em- 
t^ioyed  by  General  Jackson  and  his  officers  in  stationing  every  man  at  bis  post, 
^d  unuigilig  everything  for  the  decisive  event.    When  the  British  columns  bad 
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advanced  witliin  300  yards  of  the  Unes,  the  whole  Artillery  at  once 
Ihem  a  most  deadly  fire.     Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  deepU^  charged  with  grai> 
caiii8ter>  and  musket  bulls,  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds ;  at  the  saine  lincxj 
the  batteries  on  the  west  bank  opened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen,  in  perfe^ 
security  b*5liind  tkc4r  works,  as  the  British  advanced,  took  deliberate  aim, 
nearly  evrry  shot  took  effect.     Through   this  deatructivc  fire  the   British  I 
column,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rashed  on  w\% 
their  fasciiiea  and  scaling. ladders  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  American  riffle 
and  Bticc^?eded  in  monnlin^  tlic  parapet;   here,  after  a  close  conflict  with  '^ 
bayonet,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  bastion,  when  the  batt^^i 
planted  in  the  rear  for  its  protection,  opened  its  lire  and  drove  tlie  British  irof] 
the  ground.     On  the  American  left,  tlie  British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp 
gtiin  tlio  rear,  but  the  work*  had  been  extended  as  far  into  the  swamp  as  the 
jjround  would  permit.     Some  who  attempted  it  suiik  into  the  mire  and  disop^ 
I>e4ired ;  those  behind,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  companions,  seasonably  rctrcatiad 
and  gained  the  hard  ground.     The  assault  conliiuied  an  hour  and  a  quart<rr:  dar- 
ing the  whole  time  the  British  were  exposed  to  the  deliberate  and  destructive  fiiw 
of  the  American  ftriillery  and  musketry,  which  lay  in  perfect  security  behind 
their  eartben  breastworks,  through  which  no  balls  could  penetrate.    At  S  o'clock, 
the  British  columns  drew  ofl"  in  confusion,  and  retreated  behind  their  worki 
FInabed  with  success,  the  militia  were  eager  to  pursue  the  British  troops  lo  tlidr 
iulrenchnients,  and  drive  them  immediately  from  the  island.     A  less  prudcnlaod 
accomplished  general  might  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  the  imliacreet  ardnrof 
his  troops ;  but  General  Jackson  understood  loo  well  the  nalure  both  of  his  owQ 
and  his  enemy's  force  to  hazard  such  an  attempt.     Defeat  must  inevittilily  h»Te 
attended  an  assault  made  by  raw  militia  upon  an  intrenched  camp  of  British 
regulars.     The  defence  of  New  Orleans  was  the  object ;  nothing  was  to  be  bli- 
arded  which  would  jeopardize  the  city.     The  Briliah  were  suflered  to  relir«b6 
hind  their  works  withuut  molestsition.    The  result  was  such  as  might  he  ei^pcrtCJl 
from  the  different  positions  of  the  two  armies.    General  Puckenham,  nvM  lb* 
crest  of  the  glacis,  received  a  hall  in  his  kuee»     Still  conlinuing  to  lend  oq  bis 
men,  another  shot  pierced  his  bi>dy,  and  he  was  carried  off  the  field.     Nearlj** 
the  same  time,  Mtijor-General  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  within  a  few  jiTcli 
of  the  lines,  received  a  mortal  w  ound,  and  was  removed.     The  third  in  omb* 
mand,  Mujor-Generul  Keane,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  near  the  glacis,  wis i^ 
verely  wounded.     The  three  commanding  generals,  on  marshaling  thfir  trotJp* 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  promised  them  a  plentiful  dinner  in  New  OrlciW^ 
and  gave  them  Bi*oty  and  Benufff  as  the  parole  and  countersign  of  tlie  day.    Be- 
fore 8  o'clock  the  tliree  generals  were  currieil  ofl'  the  field,  two  in  the  agonifs of 
deatii,  and  the  third  entirely  disabled ;  leaving  upwards  of  2000  of  their  ro«fl« 
dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  on  the  fi<.ld  of  buttle.     Colonel  Rajnor,  wlw  com- 
manded the  forlorn  hope  which  stormed  the  American  bastion  on  the  right,  i*^^* 
waa  leading  his  men  up,  had  the  cnlf  of  his  Ipg  carried  a^vay  by  aoannoftibi^ 
Disabled  as  he  was,  he  waa  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet,  and  receive  tlip  Amrff* 
can  bayonet.     Seven  hundred  were  killed  on  the  field,  1400  wounded, 

made  prisoners,  making  a  total  on  that  day  of  2600.    But  6  Americam;  wci'  " 

and  7  wounded.     Of  General  Morgan's  deUchmcnt  on  the  west  bank,  and  in  • 
sortie  on  the  British  lines,  40  were  killed,  and  178  wounded. 

After  the  battle,  General  Latnliert,  who  had  arrived  from  England  ^^^  '*^* 
days  before^  and  waa  now  the  only  aurviving  general,  reiiueated  a  truce  f«f  ^^ 
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rpoee  of  barying  hia  dead.     Tlits  was  granted  until  4  o'clock  in  tbo  aAernoon 

Ihe  9ih.     Lines  were  drawn  100  rods  distant  from  the  Amerlcuu  camp,  withiu 

iicb  Uje  British  were  not  permitted  to  approach.     In  the  dit^U,  and  in  front  of 

works,  wilhiQ  the  prescribed  lines,  482  BritUh  dead  were  piclved  up  by  the 

Berican  truops,  and  delivered  to  their  companions  over  the  lines  f«ir  burial. 

he  stH'Tnoon  of  the  8lh,  nnd  tlu?  whole  of  the  Dth,  was  spent  by  the  British  army 

bkMir>ing  their  dead.     The  American  sentinels  guarding  the  lines  dniing  this 

■nral,  frequently  repeated  in  the  hearing  of  the  BriUsh,  while  tumbling  their 

jHianloos  by  hundreds  into  pits,  **Six  killed,  seven  wounded/' 

witreat  of  the  British. — On  liie  night  of  the  ISth,  they  broke  up  Iheir  cncarap- 

Meat,  and  commenced  tlieir  retreat  to  the  place  of  their  first  landing.     To  accom- 

Alb  tliis  with  safety,  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  should  move  in  one  body, 

IFiUi  this  view,  immediately  after  the  buttle  of  the  8th,  largo  working  parlies  had 

employed  in  constnicting  a  roiid  through  a  quagmire,  for  a  considerable  dia- 

along  the  margin  of  the  bayou  :   by  binding  together  large  quantities  of 

an<l  laying  them  across  the  mire  ;  in  the  course  of  nine  days,  these  parties 

nslrtiLled  someting  resembling  a  rcwid  from  their  encampment  to  the  place 

kation.     Along  this  ini§pcure  track  tho  British  army  silently  Ht<ile  their 

In  Iho  night  of  the  18th  of  January.     By  the  treading  of  tlie  first  corps, 

ndlca  of  reeds  gave  way,  and  their  followers  had  to  wade  up  to  Ihcir  knees 

mire.     Several  perished  in  the  sloughs,  the  darkness  of  the  night  preventing 

companions  from  affording  relief.     At  the  mouth  of  the  b»iynu  were  a  few 

wlii<  ti  afforded  shelter  for  fishermen  in  the  season  of  catching  fish  for  the 

BS«w  Orleans  market ;  here  the  troops  halted  and  bivouacked  previous  to  their 

Sukftii'Hi.  Their  provisions  being  f  ihausted,  a  few  crumljs  of  biiscnit  and  a 
I  tllowrinceof  rum  was  their  only  support.  Here  they  were  80  miles  from 
ships,  the  wholo  of  which  distance  thi-y  had  to  traverse  In  small  o\wn  boats; 
having  but  few  of  these,  the  embarkfitjon  occupied  ten  days.  On  the  37th, 
Qm  whole  land  and  naval  forces  which  remained  of  this  disastrous  expeditiun,  to 
^tr  grrat  joy^  foun<l  tliem&clves  on  h^iard  their  ships.  Their  ranks  tliinned, 
theit  chif  fs  and  innny  of  their  companions  slain,  their  bodies  emaciated  with 
,  fatigue,  and  sickness,  they  gladly  quitted  thia  inauspicious  country.  The 
tog  couim.-indiiig  general  observes,  ''  that  the  services  of  both  army  and 
;  since  their  landing  on  this  coast,  have  been  arduous  beyond  anything  he 
before  witnessed,  and  difficulties  have  been  gotten  over  with  an  assiduity 
cverance  Ijeyond  example  by  all  ranks,*'  A  British  officer  of  dislincMon, 
in  the  scene,  thus  describes  his  tour  from  the  encampment  to  the  em- 
Ion  :  '^For  some  time  our  route  lay  along  the  high  road  beside  the  brink 
M  the  river,  and  was  agreeable  enough  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  began  to  enter  upon 
|||«sili  through  the  marsh,  all  comlbrt  was  at  an  end.  Being  constructed  of 
^Wals  so  slight,  and  resting  upon  a  foundation  so  infirm,  the  treading  of  the 
^Bcorps  unavoidably  beat  it  to  pieces:  those  which  followed  were  therefore 
Hpelled  to  flounder  on  in  the  best  way  they  could  ;  and  by  the  time  the  rear 
■TUir  column  gained  the  morass,  all  truce  of  a  way  bad  entirely  disappeared, 
tanot  only  were  the  reeds  torn  asunder  and  sunk  by  the  pressure  of  tlujse  who 
^bon<»  before,  but  tlie  bog  iUelf,  which  at  first  might  have  furnished  a  few 
^bf  firm  footing,  was  trodden  into  the  consistency  of  mud.  The  consequence 
^Btiuit  every  step  sunk  us  to  the  knees,  and  frequently  higher.  Near  the 
Wm%  Indeed,  many  spots  occurred  which  we  had  tlie  utmost  difflciiUv  of  cross- 
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what  the  stars  suixplled,  it  wm  difflcalt  to  select  our  ctepa,  or  rreo  to  &' 
who  called  to  as  that  they  were  safe  on  the  other  «de.    Al  one  of  i 
myself  hehdd  an  unfortunate  wretch  gradually  sink^  until  bie  totil 
I  aaw  him  flounder  in,  heard  him  cry  for  help,  and  ran  Ibrwatid  ^ 
tion  of  saving  him  ;  but  before  I  had  taken  a  second  step,  I  ^J9t\ 
aa  high  as  the  breast.     I  could  feci  no  solid  bottom  uader  mt^  - 
slowly  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  till  the  mud  reached  mj  anuL     ';  -  ■ 
deavoring  to  help  the  poor  soldier,  of  whom  nothing  now  could  he  waa 
the  head  and  hands^  I  was  forced  to  beg^  assistance  for  Byael!^  whem  a 
canteen  strap  being  thrown  me-,  I  laid  bold  of  it,  and  was  dx%ggtd  oat  Ju?:  u  s>t 
fellow -sufferer  became  invisible.     Over  roads  endi  as  these  did  wvods. 
march  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  in  the  momtng  arrivod  at  m  p... 
Fishermen's  huts,  consisting  of  a  clump  of  mnd-bnilt  cottagea,  "^ngffifig  bf  i 
edge  of  tbe  water^  on  a  part  of  the  moruss  rather  more  firm  tbao  Hue 
we  were  ordered  to  halt ;  wearied  with  eiertions  and  ihhbii 
sleep,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  without  so  mndi  as  takl^  off  mj  < 
garments^  and  in  an  instant  all  cares  and  troubles  were  for^goCteau    Kor4il 
awake  from  that  deep  slumber  for  many  hours ;  when  I  axooe,  oold  oad  «4i 
addressed  myself  to  the  last  morsel  of  salt  pork  my  wsllct  ooBliiiied. 
tenia  or  huts  of  any  description,  our  bed  was  the  morass,  and  our  obIj 
the  clothes  which  had  not  quitted  our  backs  for  more  thm  a  moolli ; 
were  composed  solely  of   reeds,  which,  like  straw,  soon  blaze  np  and 
again,  without  communicating  any  degree  of  warmth.     Bat,  abore  all,  outj 
visions  were  expended,  and  from  what  quarter  an  Immediale  tnpfAf  was  to' 
obtained,  we  could  not  discover.     Our  sole  dependence  was  upon  the 
these  a  flotilla  lay  ready  to  receive  us,  in  which  were  already  emhorked 
corps  and  the  44th  ;  but  they  had  brought  with  them  only  food  for  tlicir  OVB ! 
it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  reach  the  fleet  and  rel 
we  could  be  supplied.     But  as  the  nearest  shipping  was  $0  miles  distant,  fesdl 
weather  might  become  boisterous,  or  the  winds  obstinate,  we  might  sttrre 
any  supply  could  arrive.    As  soon  as  the  boats  returned,  regiment  after 
embarked  and  set  sail  for  the  fleet ;  but  the  distance  being  conaiderahlf, 
wind  foul,  many  days  elapsed  before  the  whole  could  be  got  off;  by  the  cod  i 
the  month,  we  were  all  once  more  on  board  our  former  shipe,** 
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Area, 247,356  Square  Miles. 

Population  iu  1960 604,21S 

O^ites,  421,294;  Negroes,  182,921.) 

Population  in  1870, 810,218 

:he  State  of  Texas  h'ee  between  25*^  50'  and  36°  30'  N.  latitude, 

between  9'^°  30'  and  107''  W*  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

by  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  Ar- 

\f  Louisiana,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 

[exioo  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Re- 

ic  of  Mexico  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.    It  is  very  irregu- 

shape,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  States.    Its  extreme  length,  from 

iwest  to  southeast,  is  estimated  at  800  miles,  and  its  extreme  width, 

east  to  west,  at  750  miles. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

'hifl  great  State  embraces  every  variety  of  surface,  mountain, 
I,  hill,  and  desert  within  its  limits.  In  the  southeast,  along  the 
is  a  level  belt  of  land,  from  30  to  60  miles  in  breadth,  which  is 
led  by  an  undulating  and  prairie  country,  occupying  another 
\4i£  from  150  to  200  miles  in  width,  which  is  followed  in  the  west 
northwest  by  the  mountainous  region  and  the  table-land.  The 
Otdeme  north  is  invaded  by  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  ex- 
iends,  perhaps,  about  60  miles  within  the  boundary  of  Texas.  Aocord- 
ig  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  pleateau  of  Texas,  including  part  of  New 
Ibxieo,  extends  from  30°  to  34°  N.  latitude,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Mt  for  300  miles.  The  north  portion,  called  Llano  Estacado  or 
Staked  Plainj'  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea.    This  broad  district  ia  des- 
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titute  of  forest  trees  and  shrubbery,  except  along  the  mar^ius  ^iftb^ 
streams,  and  even  there  never  extending  100  yards  from  tlie  h&xi^^- 
Jast  after  mins  a  short  stunted  ^rass  springs  up,  but  speedily  bocoW<* 
dr^saflbrding  little  nourish tnent.  In  this  region  rise  the  Red,Braw*» 
and  Colorado  rivers.  About  29''  30'  N.  latitude  the  table-land  breali^ 
off  into  spurs,  which  descends  to  the  prairies.  The  rivers  havegeoer^ 
ally  alluvial  bottoms  of  from  3  to  20  miles  in  widths  which  ape»» 
gr«it  fertility,  antl  heavily  timbered.  The  belts  referrofl  to  above  run 
across  the  State  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  soiha« 
almost  all  the  northern  part  of  Easfcera  Texas  is  included  iji  ^^ 
second  division,  or  the  undulating  countr>\  Little  is  known  of  thedf- 
vated  lands  of  the  west  and  north woi^t,  as  they  are  yet  the  home  <><  ^^^ 
white  men  except  the  hunters,  who  pursue  its  buiFaloes  and  other  i^'" 
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i»  It  is,  however,  represented  as  being  a  well-watered  and  fertile 

A  low  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Colorado  Hills,  runs 

>rtliern  and  southern  direction,  east  of  the  Colonido  River; 

I,  the  whole  section  of  the  State  in  the  same  parallel,  between 

lorado  and  the  Brazos  rivers,  is  broken  with  low  mountains. 

the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  north  of  the  sources 

Nueces  and  San  Antonio,  the  country  is   cros.sed  by  broken 

of  mountains,  mnning  in   various  directions,  but  of  whose 

and    charauter  we   have    little  n^liable   information.     They 

f,  however,  to  be  outlying  ridges  of  the  great  Rocky  ISIountain 

Of  these  the  Organ,  Hueco  or  Waco,  and  Guadalupe  Moun- 

Sxtend  from  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Texas,  where  they 

te,  m  a  northern  direi'.tion  into  New  Mexico.     According  to 

the  first  are  about  3000  feet  above  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 

ie  same  altitude  above  the  plain. 

le  coast  of  Texas  is  lined  with  a  chaiu  of  low  islands,  which 
scriefl  of  bays,  sounds,  and  lagoons;  the  most  importimt  of 
are  Gralveston,  Matagorda,  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Cor- 
iristl  bays,  and  the  Lacuna  del  Mad  re.     Commencing  at  Gal- 
Bay,  in  the  northeast,  they  lie  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
which  they  are  named.     Galveston  Bay,  the  largest  of  these, 
about  35  miles  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  direction 
north.     Matagorda  Bay,  GO  miles  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and 
del  ^ladre,  90  miles  long  by  3  to  6  wide,  are  sounds  rather 
Jays,  and  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  sliore.     Tlic  inlets  of 
much  obstructed  by  bars  ;  Galveston  Inlet,  the  best,  is  said 
fe  but  12  feet  water,  the  entrance  of  Matagorda  Bay  11  feet,  and 
San  Luis  but  10  feet.     Aransas  Bay  extends  in  a  northeastern 
Ith western  direction  about  25  miles,  by  about  12  miles  in  width  ; 
Christi  Biiy,  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  20  miles  from 
west;  and   Espiritu   Santo  is  20  miles  long  by   10   wide; 
Bay,  opening  inti*  Aransa^s,  is  20  miles  long  by  3  wide*     A 
De  Bow's  Resources  in  the  South  and  West,'  however, 
Steamships  of  1200  to  1500  tons,  and  sail  vessels  of  lOOO  tons, 
IT  the  port  of  Galveston.'     Texas  is  crossed  by  several  long 
generally  rising  in  the  tablo-lands  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
suing  a  southeastern  course,  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Mexico.     Commencing  with  the  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  river 
jbcas,  1800  miles  long,  and  which  forms  its  southwestern  Ixiund- 
bd  proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  have  the  Nueces,  San  Antonio, 
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Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Neches,   and   Sabine,  whow 
lengths,  in  the  order  namecl,  are  about  300,  250,  276,  800,  50O,  400, 
300,  and  350  milea,  as  estimated  hy  measurements  on  the  map.    Tlie 
Red  River  rbes    in    the  northwest  of  the  State,  and  forms  a  laige 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  line.     The  Canadian,  a  branch  of  the 
Arkansas^  crosses  the  northern  projection  of  the  State.     All  of  tiicse 
are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  (depending  on  the  wetncee 
or  drj^neas  of  tlie  season,  and  on  local  obBtructions,)  the  Sabine  fenr 
about  150  miles;  the  Trinity,  to  Porter's  Bluffs,  latitude  32^20'; 
the  San  Jacinto,  50  miles;  the  Brazos,  to  Sullivan's  Shoals,  near  lati- 
tude 31'=' N.;  the  Nueces,  100  miles;  the  Rio  Grande,  400  railed; 
and  the  Red  River,  to  Preston,  latitude  34°  N.,  and  longitude  96^' SC 
W, ;  (during  high  water.)     The  Colorado  is  otetructed  by  a  nift  lO 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  when  this  is  removed,  which  it  doubtless 
will  be  ere  long,  it  will  give  a  navigation  of  several  hundred  mile^ 
There  are  a  number  of  small  rivers  or  tributaries,  navigable  to  gome* 
extent,  and  besides  tlieir  value  as  channels  of  commerce,  they  affoixl  in 
many  instances  excellent  sites  for  mill  seats.     There  are  no  know-n 
lakes  of  importance  in  Texas.    Sabine  Ijake,  an  expansion  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  near  its  mouth,  20  miles  long,  is  on  the  l>oundary  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.     There  is  a  salt  lake  near  the  Rio  Grandf. 
from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  taken."* 

MINERALS,  CLIiLlTE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  Hon.  Henry  S,  Randall,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  lately  cnn- 
tributed  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker^  thus  describes  the  mineral  iuw 
agricultural  productions  of  the  State: 

*'  Geology. — The  lower  and  rolling  lands  are  alluvial.    The  hill?' 
region  is  cretaceoua,  and  abounds  in  excellent  limestone  for  bu  "    ' 
Beyond  this,  primitive  rocks  appear  in  many  places.    Thegreiii  ; 
consist  of  stratified  clay  and  ci'etaceous  marls.     On  the  verge  of  thcJc 
plains  are  depasits  of  gypsum  extending  over  an  area  of  thousamls  o» 
square  miles.     Coal  beds  exist  in  different  localities.     Iron  ores  ^ 
found    in    inexhaustible   quantities  on   the   Llano  River,  and  tJi^ 
abound  on  tributaries  of  Red  River  in  northeastern  Texas.     ' 
has  been  discovered    in  different  places,  and  also  specimens    • 
precious  metals.     The  mineral  regions  of  the  State  have  been  so  li^*'* 
explored,  that  the  extent  of  its  resources  in  this  respect  are  bat  b^ 


*  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  p.  1905. 


I  be  known.  Yarioas  salt  Bprings  have  been  finindy  and 
d  qnaiityy  produced  by  natuial  evaporation,  can  be  obtained 
ie  iif  not  inexhaustible  quantities  at  the  salt  lagunes  below 
mad,  and  at  the  salt  lake  in  Hidalgo  county,  forty  miles 
Uo  Grande. 

LTE. — ^As  a  sample  of  the  climate,  we  give  the  mean  tem*- 
f  every  month  in  the  year  1869,  as  observed  by  Professor 
shey,  in  Fayette  county,  on  the  Colorado,  in  latitude  30^ : 
50°  67';  February,  62°  44';  March,  61°  50';  April,  65° 
,  76°  61' ;  June,  81°  66' ;  July,  84°  76' ;  August,  84°  90'; 
,  79°  42';  October,  66°  29';  November,  63°  92';  Decem- 
annual  mean,  68°  04'. 

3int  of  climate,'  says  Olmsted,  '  Texas  claims,  with  at  least 
ustice  as  any  other  State,  to  be  called  the  Italy  of  America, 
al  average  of  temperature  corresponds,  and  the  skies  are 
iar  and  glowing.  The  peculiarities  over  other  climates  of 
e  found  in  its  unwavering  summer  sea-breeze  and  its  winter 

The  first  is  a  delightful  alleviation  of  its  summer  heats, 

each  day  from  the  Gulf,  as  the  sun's  rays  become  oppres- 
extending  remotely  inland  to  the  &rthest  settlements,  with 
rustworthy  steadiness.  It  continues  through  the  evening, 
3cril)ed  as  having  so  great  effect  that,  however  oppressive 
lay  have  been,  tlie  nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  de- 
anket  and  yield  invigorating  rest.' 

jvere  northers  occur  from  December  to  April,  and  usually 
b  much  over  40  days.  The  rapid  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
70  or  75  degrees,  to  30  or  40  degrees,  and  the  driving  wind, 

felt.  When  most  cold  and  violent,  and  accompanied  with 
sleet,  they  sometimes  cause  considerable  destruction  among 
inimals  exposed  to  their  fury.  These  instances,  however, 
nd  the  shelter  of  a  grove  or  hill,  or  even  a  good  farm  ¥^11, 
it  to  prevent  such  consequences.  They  are  regarded  as 
and  invigorating,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  change 
iture  accompanying  them,  do  not  cause,  or  even  exasperate, 
r  diseases.  It  is  claimed  that  consumption  does  not  origi- 
5  n^ion  where  they  prevail. 

all  new,  warm,  and  highly  fertile  countries,  the  low,  rich 
WIM    wtproinlly  those  of  southern  Texas,  which  are  covered 
profhsion  of  semi-tropical   vegetation— are  not 
The  higher  lands  between  those 
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It 
mad  fcTcr.     Tfe 
«Dy  other  Dcv 
I  were  Urjge 

Wehftre 
IGMIe,  and  Wi 

IMCBUltljT  to  be 
mi  mat  who  iucurred  my 
of  iDvalids^ 
Sombcrn  States, 

oftbeir  beahk 
regmrd  to  its  beall 
to  ic    Thcj  said 
spproaahjng  San  Antaoia  met  tbiee  diseoosobite  looking 

ainiT  &om  tbe  cttv.    Tbcj  asked  them  what 
%  and  wbere  tber  were  gota^.    Tbe  three  diaooiisolate 
replied  that  thej  bad  met  wi^  iwerKs,  that  they  wkhei 
die,  and  were  going  to  some  plsice  where  people  could  die. 

"Yellow  fever  is  impoited  inio  the  coast  towns,  as  it  is 
into  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  it  does  not  originate  to 
Its  ravages,  as  would  be  expected  in  such  a  climate,  are 
severe;  hot  it  does  not  penetrate  into  the  hilly  n^ion  any  more 
it  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

"Soiiii  AKD  Products. — In  tbe  north,  the  rich,  black  soil  is  i 
cially  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  yielding  in  oidiaaiJJ 
sons,  and  tinder  the  very  imperfect  cultivation  it  receives,  aa 
of  21  bushels  to  the  acre.     It  is  of  superior  quality,  and  veiy 
in  occasional  iustaneeg  reaching  72  jwuiids  to  the  bnsbeL     The 
region  proper  embraces  about  30  counties,  of  which  Dallas  is  the  < 

*'The  eastern  counties,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  State,  were  csoveredlT* 
forests.     The  most  northerly  of  these  are  highlj  adapted  to  a  divtflh 
fivi]  husbandry.  .  ,  ,  .  The  southeastern  and  central  southern  oooBttf 
are  the  most  fertile  in  Texas,  and  include  the  best  C50ttoo-fTonflg 
n*;^ioii  of  anything  like  an   equal  area  in   the  world.      The  otjtta 
ccMinticH  i)n)per  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  State,  •  .  ,  .  SapT 
Ihw  been   produced  to  considerable  extent  near  the  nMnaChs  rf  nt< 
I(rtiz(>s  and  Colorado.     The  soil  of  western   Texas,  exdosi ve  rf  4* ' 
barron  region  Ix'tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  coosttlB  fsip 
erally  of  black,  ealcareona  loam,  and  its  pasturages  are  piohibirinh 
iHpjalled  by  any  other  natural  ones  in  tlie  world. 
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,  .  .  "  CfOm,  wheat,  oatoy  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  sorghiim, 
I  potatoes^aweet  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  pumpkins,  and  gar- 
vegetables  of  eveiy  kind,  produce  remunerative,  and  some  of  them 
idant,  crops  on  all  the  good  soils  of  the  State,  and  from  many  of 
1  two  crops  might  be  taken  in  a  season.     Fruits  can  be  grown  in 

idless  profusion Horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  re- 

e  so  little  artificial  food  that  they  can  be  raise<l  at  the  most  trifling 

snse." 

B  1869  there  were  2,650,781  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State. 

ret^ims  for  the  same  year  were  as  follows : 

Bushels  of  wheat, 1,250,000 

Indian  com, 23,000,000 

'^           peas  and  beans, 341,901 

**           sweet  potatoes  (estimated) 1,500,000 

"           oats, 1,250,000 

Bales  of  cotton, 465,000 

Pounds  of  butter, 5,850,583 

Number  of  horses, 600,000 

''           asses  and  mules, 03,800 

"           milch  cows, 640,320 

"           sheep, • 998,972 

"           swine, 1,580,600 

'*           young  cattle 2,540,300 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $49,825,447 


COMMERCE   AND  MANUFACTURES. 

cxas  has  a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  the  Northern  States, 

with  Mexico,  and  some  European  commerce.     In  1860  the  ex- 

B  of  the  State  amounted  to  $6,783,934,  and  the  imports  to  $2,- 

408. 

[anufiictures   receive   but   little  attention.     In    1860   the  capital 

6ted  in  them  amounted  to  $3,850,000.     The  annual  product  was 

led  at  $6,250,000. 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

onsidering  that  Texas  was  but  recently  settled,  and  that  it  is  still 
'  sparsely  populated,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  made  very  decided 
;ress  in  internal  improvements.  Good  roads  connect  the  various 
»of  the  State,  and  there  is  railroad  communication  between  Madison, 
he  Sabine  River,  and  Houston,  Austin,  and  Galveston.  A  rail- 
is  in  progress  across  southern  Louisiana,  from  the  Sabine  River 
47 
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to  New  Orleans,     In  1868  the  State  contained  479  miles  of 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  ?1 7,280^00. 


EDUCATION. 

In   1860,  Texas  contained   25  colleges,  with  2416  students; 
academies  and  other  schools,  with   5916  pupils;  and    1218  pot 
schools,  with  34,611  pupils.     There  was  a  Board  of  Education 
the  State,  which    controlled   the  system.      The   Superintendent 
Puhlic  Instruction,  in  1868,  wTote  as  follows  concerning  the  scl 
of  his  Slate :    "  There  is  no  school  system  in  Texas,  and  the 
fund  which  hud  been  accumulating,  was  mainly  ruined  and  diseij 
by  the  war,     A  plan  for  free  schools,  in  essentials  similar  to 
systems  of  the  States  of  the  North  aud  West,  has  been  submitted 
the  Rci'onstruction  Committee,  now  in  session,  and  strong  hop^s: 
entertained  of  its  adoption.     The  number  of  cliildren  who  should 
at  school  in  Texas,  exceeds  200^000;  the  number  actually  eqjj 
school  privileges  is  about  20,000." 

Since  1868  a  public  school  system  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
has  been  adopfe<l,  but  had  not  gone  into  operation  in    1870. 
permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  amounts  to  32,575,000,  m 
of  which  is  available. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


It 


The  ^te  Penitefrdiary  is  locatetl  at  Huntsville. 
1848,     We  have  no  recent  returns  from  it. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  located  on  tli«" 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  oppusite  the  city  of  Austin.    It 
great  need  of  suitable  buildings,  and  is  sadly  embarrassed 
unsettled  condition  of  the  State,     In  1868  it  contained  22  pupil 

There  arc  also  a  Blind  Aayium  and  a  SfxiU  LuTiatic  Asylum  in 
tion,  both  of  which  are  supported  by  the  State. 


In 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 
1860  there  were  1034  churches  in  Texas,  and  the 


church  property  was  $1,095,254. 

FINANCES, 

The  finances  of  Texas  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  State i 
in  1870  amounted  to  about  $360,000,  a  mere  trifle.     On  the  3d' 
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107,  there  was  a  balance?  uf  9^0^232  in  the  Treasury. 

from  that  date  to  April  l^th,  1870,  were  81,384,190, 
penditures  for  the  same  period,  $1,024,891,  leaving  aa 

balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $379,531.  Adding  the 
he  Convention  fund  still  on  hand,  the  ca&b  balance  in  the 
Qounted  to  $416,709. 


GOVERNMENT. 

itter  part  of  the  year  1869,  the  State  constituted  a  part 

'ilitary  District,     lictween  the  30th  of  November,  and 

1869,  the  people  by  their  votes  ratified  the  new 

and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1870,  the  8tate  was  re^idmit- 

nion. 

m  of  the  new  Constitution,  every  male  citizen  of  the 
y,  21  years  of  age,  except  criminals,  lunatic^?,  and  Indians 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  prevjoua  condition,  who 
I'iu  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six  months,  is 
rot«  at  the  elections. 

ttrnment  consists  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
■  State,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller;  and  a  Legislature, 
^a  Senate  of  30  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
hers,  all  elected  by  t!ie  people. 

lest  judicial  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of 
8.     The  State  is  divided  into  35  judicial  districts,  for  each 

(District  Judge  is  elected,  who  is  required  to  hold  three 
court  annually,  in  each  county  of  his  district.     There  are 
I,  of  the  Peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  petty  cases,  who  try 
lemselves,  or  with  a  jury  of  6  men. 

purpose  of  repressing  crime  and  lawlessness,  there  is  a  State 
i.consisting  of  4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  20  sei^eants,  and 
!8.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  acts  as  Cliief  of 
All  sheriffs,  their  deputies,  constables,  marshals  of 
)wns,  their  deputies,  and  the  police  of  cities  and  towns,  are 
!eio  memlwrs  of  this  force,  and  as  such  are  at  all  times 
bo  orders  of  the  Governor,  or  o^  the  Adjutant-General,  for 
pof  preventing  crime  or  arresting  offenders.  The  chief 
lole  force  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor.  For 
on  of  the  settlers  against  the  Imlians,  companies  of  rangers 
ned  on  the  frontier,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     Home- 
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steads  of  not  moi*e  than  200  acres  in  the  c-cmatry,  und  a  lot  or  lots  not 
in  a  village  or  town  exceeding  $5000  in  value,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  improvements,  are  exempted  from  executions  for  debt.    Liberal 
inducements  in  offers  of  lun<i  are  lield  out  to  actual  settlers,    Tbc 
lands  thus  otiered  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State. 

For  purposes  of  Government  the  State  is  divided  into  124  ooun 
The  seat  of  government  in  located  at  Austin. 

HISTORY. 

Texas  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  French  under  La  Salle, 
was  the  intention  of  the  leader  of  this  exj^edilion  to  found  a  colon J^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Miseissippi,  but  siiiling  past  it  through  mistake*. 
he  entcre<l  Matagorda  Bay,  and  ascended  the  Lavaca  for  five  or  sii 
miles,  where  he  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  about  the  year  1686.     AftfJ 
enduring  many  hardships,  he  was  murdered  by  his  men  on  the  20th  or 
March,  1687.     When  the  Indians  heard  of  hia  death,  they  attacked! 
tbo  fort,  the  garrison  of  which  had  been  much  reiluced  by  qimrrel^ 
among  themselves,  captured  it,  and  killed  all  its  defenders  but  four, 
whom  they  carried  into  captivity.     In  April,  1689,  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion arrived  in   Matagorda  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Siwzy  tlie 
French,  but  found  the  fort  des^troyed.     A  few  years  later  several 
settlements  were  made  in  Texas  by  the  Spaniards,  but  in  conseqoeDC* 
of  the  hostililies  of  the  Indians,  they  abandoned  them.     In  1712, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  granted  the  province,  which  ho  claimed,  t^ 
Crozat,  to  whom  he  had  granted  Louisiana.     This  act  so  alarmitl  the 
Spanish  authorities   in   Mexico   that   they  at  once  mode  numeroa^ 
settlements  in  Texas,  in  on^ier  to  secure  the  territory  in  advance  of 
the  French,  who  in  1721  made  an  unsuccessful  cflbrt  to  expel  theiu. 
In  1728,  400  families  were  sent  out  to  Texas  from  the  Canary  W* 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  and   were  joined  in  that  country  ^y 
others  from  Mexico.     These  settlers  lounded  the  city  of  San  Anionic*. 
The  Indians  of  Texas  and  Ixmisiana  proved  very  troublesome  Sff 
some  time,  but  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  Spnni.nrd?,  ^'^ 
173*2,  and  quieted  for  some  years.     During  the  American  Rt  volutio'^f 
the  authorities  of  Texas,  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  EiiglJi*'*^ 
by  Spain  in  1779,  carried  on  active  Iiostilities  against  tlie  Brilisl* '*" 
the  Mississippi.     Dnring  this  period  prt>sperou8  trade  was  carric*^  **" 
nid   Nac<igdoches,  between   the  Spanish   settlement   of  Natilieff  '^ 
Mississippi,  and  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  was  finally  the  mfflJtfo'^ 
making  this  State  known  to  the  Americans, 
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H  1803  Louisiana  parsed  itito  the  bands  of  the  United  States,  and 
TS19,  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Spain,  fixed  the  Sabine 
ivcr  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texai*  upon  the  pull".  In  1806, 
|e  poj>ulation  numbered  70U0  souls,  a  number  of  whom  were 
Lmericans. 

*'  West  of  the  Babinc  was  a  tract  called  the  '  Neutral  Ground,' 
fhich  was  occupie<l  l>y  bands  of  outlaws  and  de-spenite  men,  who 
Ived  as  buccaneers,  by  robbery  and  plunder,  perpetrated  upon  the 
laders.  The  Spanish  authorities  hud  endeiivored  to  expel  them,  but 
^uld  not.  The  United  States  sent  a  fiirce  a^jiiiuht  tlietii,  and  drove 
|bexn  away ;  but  they  returned  again,  and  renewed  their  depredations. 
Ibout  this  time,  Lieutenant  A.  VV.  Magee,  a  native  of  Mussachusetts, 
prbo  had  commantled  an  expedition  against  tlio.se  outla^v.s,  conceived 
lie  idea  of  couqnering  Texas  to  tiie  liio  Grande,  and  establibhiug  a 
Republican  Governmeat.  Tiie  enterprise  waa  umlertaken  in  ttjc  name 
(£Don  Bernardo  Gutierrez,  though  Magec  was  in  reality  at  tlie  head 
(f  the  movement.  The  freebooters  of  the  neutral  ground  joined  his 
landard,  in  June,  1812.  The  civil  war  at  thib  time  raging  in  Mexico 
avored  the  designs  of  Magee,  who  had  w^itli  hirn  nearly  every  able- 
K)died  man  cast  of  the  Trinity.  He  crtisftc^d  the  C'olorado  with  about 
|0Q  meD.  At  tliis  pointy  he  learned  that  Saloedo,  the  royalist  Gov- 
!mor  of  Texas,  had  come  out  against  him  as  far  as  the  Guadalupe, 
nUi  1-JGO  men,  where  he  lay  in  ambuslu  Magee  then  made  a  farced 
■ipliy  ai^d  readied  La  Bahia  on  the  14th  of  NovemI>er,  which  was 
Inrendered  to  him  with  but  little  oppjsition.  Her<3  Magee  was  be- 
aded by  Salcedo  for  three  weeks.  Previous  to  the  la«t  assault,  Ma- 
pee  agree*!  to  deliver  up  the  fort  and  return  liome.  When  this  agree- 
Hent  was  made  known  to  the  army,  it  was  unanimously  voted  down. 
Uajor  Kemper,  the  next  in  command,  took  the  lead.  Magee,  deeply 
lOortltied,  retired  to  his  tent,  and,  it  m  said,  died  by  liin  own  hand  a 
little  after  midniglit,  Tlie  Spaniards  withilrew  to  San  Antonio,  after 
iMiving  continued  the  siege  till  tlie  12th  of  March,  1813. 

'*The  Americans,  being    reinforced,    marched    on   San   Antonio, 

When  witliin  about  nine   miles  of  that  place,  they  came   upon  the 

Spanish  army,  under  (iovernor  Sak-cdo,  about  2500  strong,  being 

it  doable  tlio  number  of  the  Americjins.     T(je  battle  of  Bosaiia 

\,  nearly  1000  of  the  S|>aniards  were  ftlain,  and  Pome  few  taken 

►ners.     The  next  day,  Governor  Saleedo  mirrendereil,  and  being 

in  charge  of  a  company  of  Bi-xar  Mexicans  to  be  transported  to 

iew  Orleans,  he,  with  13  other  otHcers,  among  whom  wa8  ex-Gov- 
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ernors  Herrera  and  Cordero,  were  taken  to  the  bank  of  the  riv 
the  town,  where  they  were  stripped  and  tied,  and  their  thr 
Colonel  Kemper,  Miijor  Hoss,  and  others,  being  disgusted  y 
treachery  and  barbarity,  left  the  army  and  returned  home. 
Perry  oow  took  the  command,  and  on  the  night  of  June  4tli, 
and  rout^id  an  army  of  over  2000  sent  against  them.  Tb 
licans,  however,  were  finally  defeated  by  another  army,  under 
Arredondo,  on  the  Medina,  with  great  slaughter.  Only  93 
reached  Natchitoches,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Perry  and  ( 
Taylor  and  Ballard.  The  Spaniards  being  sucx^ssful,  in 
committed  horrid  attrocities  upon  the  friends  of  the  rppubli 
Thus  ended  the  first  etibrt  at  Texan  independence. 

"In  February,  1819,  in  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  Florid 
oeded  to  the  Unitetl  States,  and  the  Sabine  agreed  upon  as  tfa 
dary  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  Texas  thus  being  relinquii 
Florida,  a  far  less  valuable  territory,  gave  much  dissatisfactio 
Bouthern  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Early  i 
Dr.  James  Long  raised  a  company  in  Natchez,  of  75  men,  a 
oeedetl  to  Nacogiloches,  and  on  his  arrival,  being  joined  by 
Davenport  and  Bernardo  Gutierres,  his  command  was  incr 
300.  A  provisional  Government  was  then  formed,  and  Tc 
declared  to  be  a  ^free  qtuI  independeTd  republic  J  They  also 
laws,  and  6xed  the  price  of  lands,  thoee  on  Red  River  being  e 
at  a  dollar  per  acre.  They  also  established  the  first  printin 
Horatio  Bigelow  being  the  editor  of  the  paj>er.  General  Lonj 
a  few  trooi>s  at  the  crossing  of  the  Trinity,  the  falls  of  the  Brai 
at  other  places;  he  also  dispatched  Colonel  Gaines  to  Gal 
order  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  Lafitte,  the  freebooter,  in  tl 
lution.  This  was  declined,  Lafitte  stating  the  forces  were 
inadequate  fnr  the  purpose.  Meantime,  the  royalists,  under 
Parez,  came  and  took  the  post  on  the  Brazos,  with  1 1  prisoaef 
ber  11th,  1819,  ami  on  the  15th  they  took  La  Buhia  (now  < 
and  aflerwartls  the  post  on  the  Trinity,  and  then  proceeded  to  ^ 
doches,  General  Long  and  his  men  having  barely  made  their* 
to  the  Sal>ine.  Parcz  proceeded  to  Cooshattie  village,  and 
miles  below  that  place,  after  a  severe  conflict  with  the  rej 
routed  them.  The  latter  fled  to  Bolivar  Point,  near  Galv< 
General  Long  afterwartJs  joined  them. 

"General  Long  appears  to  have  continued  his  hcad-qu 
var  Point  for  some  time;  meanwhile  Laiitte  was  obliged  tolcaV' 
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KMon.  On  the  day  on  which  he  left,  General  Long,  with  Colnnel  Milam 

aod  others,  airae  over  from  Bolivar  Point  and  dined  with  Latilte.  8000 

a/ter,  Ijongj  Milam,  and  Tresjxilacioa,   collecting  their   forces,  sailed 

witii  theiu  down  the  ooast.    General  Long  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the 

San    Antonio^  and  proceeding  with  a  party  took  possession  of  La  Ba- 

hia»      Milam  and  Trespalacios  soon  after  went  to  Mexico,,  in  order  to 

raise  funds  from  the  Republican  Government,  for  at  this  time  the 

revolutionary  cause  was  gaining  ground  in  Mexico.    Notwithstanding 

this,  it  ap[)ear^  that  the  royalists  succeeded  in  capturing  General  Long 

won  after,  when   he  was  sent   to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  then  set  at 

liberty,  and  finally  assassinated.    The  wife  of  General  Ijfmg,  who  re- 

mainwi  at   Bolivar  Point  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  having 

heard  of  his  death,  returned  to  lier  friends  in  the  Unitetl  States, 

**  In  December,  1820,  Moses  Austinja  native  of  Connecticut,  but  for 
some  time  a  resident  of  Missouri,  set  out  for  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
to  solicit  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  to  procure  a  tract  of 
Und,  for  the  settlement  of  an  Anglo-American  cfdony  in  Tjexas.  On 
presenting  himself  to  the  Governor,  he  was,  according  to  the  Spanish 
ttguklions  refipecting  foreigners,  ordered  to  leave  tlie  proving  im- 
nittliately.  On  crossing  the  public  square,  he  accidentally  met  the 
Barou  de  Bastrop,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance  in  the 
United  States,  many  years  before.  By  his  influence  he  obtained  a 
wcond  interview  with  the  Governor,  the  result  of  which  was  that  hh 
petition  to  introduce  300  American  families  into  Texas  was  recom- 
mended and  forwanied  to  the  projijcr  authorities  in  Mexico.  It  was 
gfwifced  in  January,  1821.  Mr,  Austin  returned  before  its  fate  was 
known,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  He  left  sjKxrial  injunctions  to  hig 
son,  Stephen  F.  Austin^  to  carry  out  his  cherished  plan  to  establish  a 
colony. 

"On  July  2],  1821,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  accompanied  by  Senor  Se- 
piin  and  seventeen  pioneem,  entered  the  wilderness  of  Texas  to  lay 
^J»c  foundation  of  her  present  prosperity.  He  explonnl  various  parts, 
^id  after  meeting  with  losses  and  difficulties,  located  his  colony  on 
^«e  Brazoe.  Austin  soon  repaireil  to  San  Antonio,  to  report  to  the 
Governor,  who  appears  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  enterprise.  When 
ke  arrived  there,  in  March,  1H22,  he  lej^rned,  with  much  regret,  that 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  Journey  to  the  city  of  Mexitio,  to  procure 
ft  grant  from  the  supreme  authorities.  On  the  29th  of  April  eusuing, 
M>looel  Austin  arrived  in  Mexico,  and  succcederl  in  obtaining  from 
Itqrbide,  then  empror,  %  confirmation  of  the  grant  made  to  bis  father* 
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Wlien  about  to  return  to  Texas,  Iturbide  was  overtlirown,  and  hi 
dt'claretl   null   and  void.     Austin  was  again  ol)liged  to  apply  to 
reigning  authuritics,  who  renewed  the  gnuit,  and  in  ctlect  clothed 
with  almost  fiovereign    power.     In  eonjunetion  with  Baron  Bas 
Austin  fixed  his  colonial  capital  on  the  Brazos,  calling  it  JSan 
de  AviMm, 

**  When  the  Mexican  Government,  in  1825,  abolished  slavery 
her  limitii,  most  of  tlie  settlers  in  Texas  being  planters  from  tli 
Southern  States,  who  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them,  felt  them 
selvc'H  aggrieved,  and  petitioned  tlit-  ^texican  congress  in  vain  fivrns 
lief.  On  the  establishment  of  (Jeiitralismj  under  Santa  Anna,  Texal 
in  1835,  declared  lier  indejxendcnce.  In  1836,  Santa  Anna,  PresidcDtal 
Mexico,  with  a  force  of  several  thou.^and  men,  moved  forward,  ti 
ening  to  exterminate  the  Americans,  or  to  drive  them  from  tlie 
Texas.  In  March,  Ban  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  bcsiege<l ;  the 
there,  detended  by  only  187  Americans,  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a-l 
slain  ;  amc^ng  them  were  Colonel  Travis,  Colonel  David  Crockett  ai>i 
Colonel  Bowie,  the  inventor  of  the  bowie-knife.  While  Santa  Ainia  wfl 
engaged  at  San  Antonio,  General  Urrea  marched  upon  Goliad.  Hchii< 
a  severe  contest  with  Colonel  Fannin's  troops,  who,  on  March 
flurrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  Nine  days  afterwi 
Texan  prisoners,  to  the  niitnber  of  330,  were  led  out  and  mi 
in  cold  blood. 

**  On  the  7lh  of  April,  183G,  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  San 
with  the  divisions  of  Sesma  and  Tolsa.  lie  prfK^edcd  down  th< 
bank  of  the  Brazos,  crossed  the  river  at  Richmond,  and  on  the 
reached  Harrisburg,  TheTexans,  under  General  Houston,  now  redi 
to  less  thnn  8^0  men,  retiring  before  his  advance,  proceeded  down  tb- 
bank  (>f  the  Bnttalo  Bayou,  and  took  a  position  near  the  Riv^cr  Sm 
Jacinto,  On  the  21st  of  April,  1836,  Santa  Anna,  with  a  force  of  ov«^ 
1700  men,  being  encamped  nearOeneriil  Houston,  was  attacked  hytW 
Texan s.  When  within  abnut  600  yanls,  the  Mexican  line  o[ 
their  fire  upon  them,  but  the  Texans,  nothing  daunted,  prcsse<l 
a  close  confiict,  which  lasted  about  18  minutes,  when  the  encmyl 
way,  and  were  totally  routed,  nearly  every  man  was  either  ki 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner.  The  Texan  loss  was  but  2  killnl,aiia 
23  wounded.     This  victory  secured  the  independence  of  T<;xas. 

"In  1841^  President  Lamar  organ ize<i  what  has  been  term< 
'Santa  Fc  Kxpedition,' the  object  ofwliieh  was  to  open  trade 
Santa  Fe,  and  to  establish  Texan  authority,  in  aeeordance  with  tie 
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iy  of  Santa  Anna,  over  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Fe,  lying  east  of  that  river,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Mexi- 

Qa  the  18th  of  June,  the  cxiwKJition,  numbering  325  nienj  under 

M*I^od,  left  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and  after  a  journey 

ibout  three  months,  arrived  at  t!ie  Spanish  settlopients  in  New 

:ico.     They  were  intercepted  by  a  vastly  su])erior  force,  and  sur- 

(lered  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  return;  but  instead 

m^  they  were  bound  with  rofjes  and  leather  thongs,  in  gangs  of 
or  eight,  stripped  of  most  of  their  clothing,  and  marched  to  the 

of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1200  mile?s.  On  their  route,  they  were 
with  cruelty,  beaten,  and  insultctl ;  furecil  to  march  at  times 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  blinded  by  sand,  parched  by  thirst,  and 
ishing  with  hunger. 

Having  arrived  at  ^lexieo  in  tlie  latter  part  of  December,  they 

?,  by  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  thrown  into  filthy  prisons.  After 
rhile,  part  were  compelled  to  labor  as  coniraon  scavengers  in  the 

*t8  of  the  city ;  while  others  were  sent  to  the  stone  quarries  of 
iblo,  where,  under  brutal  taskmasters,  they  labored  with  heavy 
ins   fastened    to  tltcir  limbs.     Of  the  whole   number,  tliree  were 

lered  on  the  march  ;  several  died  of  ill-treatment  and  hardship; 
few  eecapetl,  some  were  pardoned,  and  nearly  all  eventually  re- 

d. 

8o(>[)  after  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  known,  rumors  pre- 
led  of  tin  intended  invasion  of  Texas.     In  September,  1842,  1200 

acans,  under  General  Woll,  took  the  town  of  Bexar;  but  subse- 

itly  retreated  beyond  tlic  liio  Gmnde,    A  IVxan  army  was  collec- 

who  were  zealous  to  earry  the  war  into  Mexico.  After  various 
ipiwintnient'^  and  the  return  of  most  of  the  volunteers,  »W0 
IS  crossed  the  liio  Grande  and  attiicked  the  knvn  of  Mier,  which 

garrisoned  by  more  than  2000  Mexicans  strongly  pasted.  In  a 
rk,  rainy  night,  they  drove  in  tlio  guanl,  and  in  spite  of  a  constant 

of  the  enemy,  effected  a  lodgment  in  some  houses  in  t!ic  s^uburbs, 

with  the  aid  of  the  deadly  riHe  fought  their  way  into  the  heart 
the  place.  At  length,  Ampudiasent  a  white  flag,  which  wasaocom* 
lied  by  General  La  Vega  and  other  officers,  to  inform  the  Texans 

le  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance  against  an  enemy  ten  times  their 

ibe^.  The  little  band  at  length  very  reluctantly  surrendered, 
»ra  loss  of  only  .*i5  in  killc<l  and  wounded,  while  tlie  Mexicans 
litted  theirs  to  have  been  over  oOO. 

The  Texana,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  were  marched  to  Mexico, 
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distant  1000  miles.  On  one  occasion,  214  of  them,  although 
armed,  rose  upon  their  guard  of  over  300  men,  overpoweml 
dispersed  them,  and  commenced  their  journey  homeward ;  but  \ 
rant  of  the  country  and  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being  pursued 
a  kirge  party,  they  were  obliged  to  surn:nder.  Every  tenth  man 
shot  for  this  attempt  at  esenpe.  The  others  were  thrtjvm  into 
dungeons  of  Perote,  where  about  30  died  of  cruel  treatment  A 
escafKid,  and  tfie  remainder  were  eventually  released. 

"  Early  application  was  made  by  Texas  to  be  annexed  to 
United  Stiites.  Several  years  jiassed  over  without  any  serious  at! 
having  been  made  by  Mexico  to  regain  Texas,  and  the  i)oliiiral 
dom  of  the  country  was  thus  considered  as  established.  Prtsi 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in  turn,  objected  on  the  ground  of  lljf  un- 
settled boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  peaceful  relations  with  MexicOk 
President  Tyler  brought  forwanl  the  measure,  but  it  was  lost  hi  CV)fr 
grcss*  It  having  been  the  test  question  in  the  ensuing  Prcsitlditii 
election,  and  the  people  deciding  in  its  ikvor  by  the  election  of 
Democratic  cTindidates,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Unionbyajottf 
resolution  of  Congress,  February  28,  1845. 

"The  Mexican  Minister,  Almonte,  who  had  before  an noaneed 
Mexico  would  declare  war  if  Texas  was   annexed,  gave  notirc 
since  America  had  consummated  *the  mast  unjust  act  in  her  hi 
negotiations  were  at  an  end. 

"  War  with  Mexico  then  ensued.  The  theatre  of  war  in  thk* 
was  on  the  llio  Grande.  General  Taylor,  with  the  American  troops 
routed  the  Mexicans  on  the  soil  of  Texas,  at  Palo  Alto  and  Read 
de  la  Paltna,  and  the  arms  of  the  United  States  were  every wb^ 
triumphant  The  Stat^?  Government  was  organizetl  on  the  19tbrf 
February,  1846.  The  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  TenH 
the  latter  of  which  claimed  the  line  of  the  Eio  Grande,  was  wljvaid 
by  trwity  in  1850. 

**  Tlie  joint  resolution  by  which  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Ui»l« 
gives  permission  for  the  erection  of  four  additional  States  ftm  il* 
territory,  and  in  these  words — ^' New  States,  not  exceeding  fouriA 
numl)er,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  safficien* 
poimlation,  may  hereaflcr,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  foruirf 
out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  boentitM  to  admtfiiiott  ^ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution*^  *'  * 
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On  the  6lh  of  February,  ISOl,  the  State  seccilcd  from  tlie  Union, 
joined  the  Southern  Confeiieracy.  During  the  war  it  had  com- 
itive  exemption  from  hostilities,  except  along  the  coast|  where 
ble  suffering  was  experienced.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a 
»iial  Government  was  erected,  but  was  repudiated  by  Congress, 
1867  the  State  was  made  a  part  of  the  5th  Military  District, 
continued  under  military  rule  until  March,  1870,  when  it  waa 
ittcd  into  the  Union. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

'he  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  An- 
>,  Brownsville,  and  New  Braunfcli». 

AUSTIN, 

capital  of  the  State,  is  beautifully  situated  in  Travis  county,  on 

north  bank  of  the  Colorado,  aWut  2CM)  miles,  by  kind,  from  its 

h,  230  miles  west-northwest  of  Gralveston,  and  about  1420  miles 

iwest  of  WaahiDgton.   Latitude  30^  15'  N. ;  longitude  1>7"  47'  W. 

dty  is  built  on  a  plain  elevated  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

jr.     It  is  well  built,  but   owes  its  importance  entirely  to  its  being 

bcat  of  the  State   Government,     The  Colorado  is    navigable  to 

tin  during  the  winter  months,   which  constitute   the  season  of 

igation, 

;.The  city  contains  the  public  buildings  of  the  State.      The  (hpitol 
on  an  eminence  at  th«?   h*'ad  of  CongrerNS  avenu»i  the  main 
of  the  city.     It  is  a  handsome  buililing,  and  is  constructetl  of 
oolite,  of  a  soft  white  ooh>r.     It   in   built   iit   the   lonio  style  of 
litecture.     The  GofTrnora  Houae  is  a  phun  edifice  of  brick,  on  an 
Inence  about  300  yards  from  the  capitoL     The  Tr^easury  Depart* 
Land   Office^  and   the   Limath\   Bfind^  and  Deuf  and  Dumb 
lum»f  are  fine  buiUling-.     Tlu?  scent^ry  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin 
iDQch  admired.     The  city  Ijecame  the  capital  of  Texas  iji  1844. 
1870  the  population  was  4428.  • 

GALVESTON, 

city  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  situated 
inty  of  the  Bame  name,  on  Galveston  Island  at  its  eastera 
the  mouth  of  Galveston  Bay.  It  is  230  miles  east-southeast 
of  Austin,  and  about  200  miles  west  of  New  Orleans.  The  island^ 
which  seimratea  the  l>ay  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  about  30  miles 
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long  and  3  miles  broad.  The  surface  is  level,  and  its  averaj 
lion  aliove  the  water  is  only  about  4  feet.  From  Galveston  I 
l^av  extends  to  the  northward  for  36  miles  to  the  mouth  oi 
River. 

The  harl>or  of  Galveston  is  the  Ivest  in  the  State,  aiul  at 
has  from  12  to  14  feet  of  water  oil  tlie  bar.  "Within  the  ha 
anchorage  is  ample  and  secure,  and  the  city  is  supplied  wit! 
of  excellent  wharves.  Galveston  is  the  seat  of  a  large  coastil 
and  has  regular  communication  by  steamship  with  New  Orh 
New  York*  and  steamboats  navigate  the  Trinity  and  San 
rivers,  bringing  tlie  produce  of  the  interior  lo  the  frcaboanl, 
is  railway  oonimunieation  with  the  principal  towns  of  tl^e  9l 
a  railway  is  in  progress  which  will  connect  Galveston  wl 
Orleans, 

The  city  of  Galveston  is  well  built.  The  dwelling  ho 
mostly  of  wootl,  painte<l  white  and  surrounded  with  large 
ornamented  witli  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  streets  an 
straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  adorned  w) 
flower-gardens,  etc.  Tlie  business  portion  can  boast  a  numb< 
warehouses  and  stores,  and  in  this  rei!i|iect  the  city  is  imi 
Galveston  contains  several  good  schools,  public  and  private,! 
churches,  a  handsome  city  hall,  2  large  hotels,  and  several  n^ 
offices.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  187| 
lation  was  13,818. 

Galveston   Island  was  discovered  by  La  Salle,  in   1686/ 
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little  later  its  name  was  changed  to  Qalveston, 
lish  nobleman.    After  the  close  of  the  war  of 

"  Pirate  of  the  Gulf/'  Lafitte,  made  the  island 
is  haunt  was  broken  up  in  1821,  by  Lieutenant 
g  the  United  States  brig,  Enterprise.  In  1836 
IS  made  on  the  island  by  persons  who  fled  from 
ate  during  the  Texan  Revolution.  During  the 
I  bombarded  by  the  United  States  fleet  stationed 
ras  captured  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  retaken 

HOUSTON, 

ic  State,  is  situated  in  Harris  county,  on  Bui&lo 
^ater  from  its  entrance  into  Galveston  Bay,  200 
»f  Austin,  and  82  miles  northwest  of  Galveston 
midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  is  a 
e  commercial  importance.  It  is  the  principal 
ctlon  of  country,  and  the  principal  shipping  port 
and  grain  of  the  interior.  It  has  regular  steam- 
wiih  Galveston,  and  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
State  by  railway.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are 
,  and  these  also  find  a  market  in  Houston. 
of  wood,  and  has  few  architectural  pretensions. 
jchools,  factories,  churches,  and  two  newspaper 
id  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.    In  1870,  the  popu- 

3ut  by  John  K.  and  A.  C.  Allen,  and  was  settled 
some  time  the  capital  of  Texas. 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

State,  is  situated  in  Bexar  county,  on  both  sides 
■liver,  110  miles  southwest  of  Austin.  The  city 
13  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  It  is  rapidly  improv- 
e  respects  it  is  more  like  a  Mexican  than  an 
contains  a  United  States  Arsenal,  several  churches 
newspaper  offices.  Many  of  the  residences  built 
ears  are  very  handsome.  The  city  has  a  flourish- 
CO,  and  is  connected  by  a  line  of  stages  with  the 
ola  to  Victoria.  Fort  Alamo,  in  the  vicinity,  is 
I  places  in  the  history  of  Texas.     San  Antonio  is 
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governed  by  a  Mayor  and   Cooncil.     In  1 870,  the  population 
12,256. 

San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Union.  It 
founded  as  a  mission  in  1703,  by  a  company  of  Franciscan  monks, 
named  in  honor  of  San  Franeisco  de  Solano.  In  1722,  its  name 
changed  to  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  It  bore  a  prominent  part  in  thi 
struggles  of  the  Texans  for  independence.  In  18*^6,  a  small  forwrf 
Texans  defended  the  old  mission  of  the  Alamo  against  a  Mcxictt 
army,  and  died  to  the  last  man.  rather  than  surrender  the  post  (ft 
trusted  to  them. 

MISCELL.1NY. 

CAPTURE    OF    THE    ALAMO. 

Tlie  *'  Fall  of  the  Alamo/*  like  the  famous  defence  of  Thermopyl«,  t*  111^...^ 
that  will  long  live  among  ihe  heroic  incidents  of  history.  At  3  o'cI«>cl£  il  ^ 
afternoon,  February  23il,  1836,  8anta  Anna,  with  the  2d  di%'ision  of  the  Jl«»<* 
army,  marched  iato  the  town  of  Sun  Aiilouio,  having  been  prijcedrd  byifli^ 
Tancc  deinchment  the  aecond  day  preceding.  His  army  numbered  seYersJ  tbl* 
Band  Btrong,  and  comprised  the  choicest  troops  of  his  country.  On  the  nmf  ^ 
arcgiilnf  aiege  of  the  Alamo  commenced,  and  lasted  eleven  days  im^n  ^^  ^ 
usault.  The  Alamo  was  then  garriboncd  by  150  men,  under  LieutenanlC oli)B<i 
WilUtim  Barret  Travis,  with  Colonel  Jamci  Bowie,  second,  as  is  belief  ^ 
command.  Colonel  David  Croclvctt  was  also  with  the  garrison^  but  it  i«  ^ 
known  whether  he  had  a  command,  as  he  had  joined  il  only  a  few  wecJolxf*^- 
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til*  immedtatelj  demftaded  a  Biurender  of  Ihe  giirrifion«  withcvt  iermn. 
f  wu  a  ilitit  fmtn  the  furL  Ue  then  raised  n  blood  red  Jtug  ou  the 
lexar,  u  a  token  of  vengeaooc  againiil  tlie  relx^ts,  and  began  lui  attack^ 
approaches.  Travis  sent  nlf  an  express  with  a  strong  appeal  Tor 
that  he  would  ntter  turrender  nor  retreat.  For  many  days  no 
Its  occurred  in  the  siege.  On  the  1st  of  MuriL'h^  32  gallant  men, 
under  Captain  John  W.  Smith,  entered  the  Alamo,  and  raised 
la  188  men.  On  the  2d,  Travis  sent  out  by  a  cnmicr  a  last  ap- 
yrvdrlU  fully  his  determination  to  remain  until  ho  got  relief  or  pt'Hshcd  ^h 

he^'     About  the  aanie  time  he  al»o  wrote  an  atfeotini;  note  to  a  friend  :  ^U 

mtfmy  Utile  boy.     If  the  country  should  be  saved,  I  may  make  htm  a  ^H 

Htlte;  but  if  the  country  should  be  lost,  and  I  should  perish,  he  \^'ill  ^H 

^but  r/Mt  prmtd  rw&lUction  that  A<  u  the  ton  &/  a  man  %oho  died  for  ^^ 

^*' 

Bl  of  the  final  assault,  with  the  accompanying  description  of  the 
PBte  Oom  the  *'Fftll  of  the  Alamo,"  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  XL  M. 
tlUhed  at  Ban  Antonio,  in  July,  1660.  He  had  unusual  opportuoitieB 
ImU  that  can  be  known  of  the  final  tragedy,  the  details  of  which  have 
^Btely  given,  for  the  reason  that  not  a  single  defender  survived  it : 
Bn.  after  calUttg  a  council  of  w  ar  on  the  4tb  of  March,  fixed  upon 
g  of  Sunday,  the  Oth,  as  the  time  for  llie  liuul  assault.  IJefbre  imrrat- 
rerer,  I  must  describe  the  Alamo  as  it  then  existed.  1 1  had  been 
on  after  the  first  setilement'of  Ihe  vicinity,  and  being  orif^inally  buill 
tf  safely  for  the  settb^rs  and  their  property,  in  case  of  Indluii  Uoetilltyi 
eat  room  fr»r  tliat  purpnse,  it  had  neither  the  strenglh  nor  compact- 
it#  armngement  of  dominant  points,  which  belong  to  a  regular  fortifi- 

km  oontatDed  between  two  and  Itiree  acres,  a  thousand  men  would  I 

)  sufficed  to  man  its  defences,  and  before  a  heavy  siege  train  its  walla  I 

have  crumbled.  J 

ork  was  not  manned  against  the  a«sjiult.     According  to  Situta  Anna's  ^^| 

funs  of  various  calibres  were  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  works.  ^^| 

I  his  description  of  the  armament,  menliona  but  14.     Wkicbcver  num-  1 

>ct,  however,  has  but  Uttic  bearing  upon  tlie  merits  uf  the  final  defence,  I 

e  cannon  had  Ittlle  to  do.     They  were  in  the  hands  of  men  unskilled  I 

,  and  owing  to  the  construction  of  llie  fort  each  had  a  limited  range,  I 

neroy,  in  moving  up,  seem  in  a  measure  to  have  avoided.  I 

resolved  by  Santa  Anna  that  the  assault  should  take  place  at  early  I 

B  order  for  the  attack,  which  I  have  read,  but  have  no  copy  of,  was  M 

ecise  in  its  details,  and  was  signed  by  Brigadier-fienerid  Amador  as  ^^| 

>  stair.     The  besieging  force  consisted  of  the  botlftlkms  of  Tohica,  ^^| 

atamoros,  los  Zajiadores  (or  sappers),  and  another,  xvhicli  I  Ihtnk  was  ^^H 

?rrero,  and  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Dolores.     The  infantry  was  di-  ^^B 

certain  hour,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  to  form  at  a  convenient  1 

m  the  fort  in  four  columns  of  attack  and  a  reserve.     This  disposition  I 

de  by  battalions ;  for  the  light  companies  of  all  of  them  were  incorpo-  I 

Jie  Zapadorcs  Uj  form  the  reserve,  and  some  other  tnin«po  si  lions  may  I 

nade.     A  certain  number  of  sciilfng  ladders  and  axes  were  lo  be  borne  I 

ular  columns.     The  cavalry  were  to  be  slationetl  nt  ditferent  pf»iuta  I 

fortress  to  etit  off  fugiiives.     From  what  I  liave  learned  of  men  en-  M 
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of  tbr  b^gle  WW  St  fint  CoBowed  i^^  M 1 
ofHtftdftft.    Tlicgaafortbefdrtrtaii 
«l  fli«  toafb  lntt«vy  Urack  «p  tfee  tammin  w^  t€  < 
ft  Urn  ajid  But  veiy  HTfcltvc  dMdwrisct  froni  tlie  works  eoaid  be 

ly  wire  iwiler  Umo.    k  wtrgeaml  of  tlie  Tapurtfliri  told  mt  tkii  tir 
NikvD^^ed  to  •BttMStcted  boi  one  diachMge  of  gnps  in  iBi»Tiiif  «;t  . 
nuMdljr  orer  tlic  mcii^t  haul* ;  uid  it  b  thon^lit  tliM  tlie  w«ii  ^- 
fBitfooo  WM  nnt  till  th«Q  fallj  mustered:    Tbe  TolBca  cqIboui  afrlTi : 
Hm  fbot  of  f he  wall  bnt  wm  not  tlie  fim  to  caetcr  tlie  btrl     A  litfc  pirae^ 
OfTD  It  thi'  iiortljweft  ^i^le  of  the  sres  probsbljr  cowBWindwi  Ibe 
thft,  tir  tjic  deadly  lire  of  the  riflemen  at  that  point,  where  Tr»ri* 
penon,  brought  the  column  to  a  disordered  hailt,  and  its  leader.  CuU^nA 
fbll  dun ^'-Touiily  wounded.     But,  white  this  wfts  occorriBg,  one 
nnint  enterc^d  the  area  by  the  gate,  or  by  eacalade  near  it.     Tbr  ^rwnK^ 
ouUt  walU  hiid  now  to  be  almndoned ;  and  the  garridon  look  rd^^  in  tlwl 
\t\^%.     It  wa>»  probiibly  while  the  enemy  were  pouring  in  lliroQ^  tlM 
thnt  Truvl*  M\  at  hiH  post ;  for  hia  body  was  found  l>eslde  the  gatk  jo*t 
to.     All  thlH  jitiHsi'd  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  bu^lc  Boundwl.    Tbf 
lodii  of  lli<i  out'T  harrier,  so  thinly  manned^  was  Inevitalile  ;  and  jt  waJOoJ' 
the  ffiirriwifi  became  more  concentrated  and  covered  in  the  inner  worki,  llurtj 
main  ntni^'glP  commenced.   They  were  more  concentrated  as  to  the  »pace,  ooti 
unUy  ;  for  there  was  no  communicating  between  the  buildings,  nor  in  allea*^*^ 
IwtM'u  roonjJi.  There  wna  now  no  retreating  from  point  to  point ;  and  eacli  ?miip« 
drfrndrrn  had  to  tifjht  and  die  in  the  den  where  it  was  brought  to  bay.    Fr-n  tU 
doftrn,  window*,  iind  lonphnlcs  of  the  ronma  around  llie  area^  the  eniek  nf  UirT+B» 
rind  \\U*  iiX  th«^  Imlirt  canift  fiorce  and  fjist :  and  Ibe  enemy  fell  and  rcc<'llfi2  m  i-l* 
first  •IfoiN  tn  ehiu'^'i'.     Thci  gun  hrside  which  Travis  lay  was  now  turm-t!  Ap'"** 
the  hnllillnjirH   as  wr  re  also  some  others  ;  and  shot  after  shot  In  quick  ginx-^*'* 
waJi  "rnt  rrarihlnir  thrr>ng!i  the  donra  and  barricades  of  the  severnl  roonw    W 
ball  wnH  followed  by  ti  storm  of  muslvctry  and  a  charge  ;  and  thui>  rr* m  n^^^ 
HKun  was  caiiied  at  the  point  nf  the  bayonet,  when  all  within  them  di 
to  the  laflt-     The  Btrn^'^rle  waa  tnnde  up  of  a  number  of  seimmte  all 
miiiimtfi^  oOcn  hanil  to  hiind,  hot  ween  squads  of  the  garrison  and  Iw 
•f.  The  blondirst  Hpolnhoiit  the  fortress  was  the  long  bamwHt  and  lis' 
\f  it,  where  the  enemy  fell  in  heaps 
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^^BeanUme,  the  turning  of  Tnivis*  gnu  litul  been  luiilated  bj  the  garri- 
HHhI  piece  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  or  one  of  the  other  buildings,  was 
kgainst  the  area  wliile  the  rooms  were  being  stormed.  It  did  more  execu- 
ti  any  other  cannon  of  tlie  fortress ;  but  aJXcr  a  few  effective  discharges, 
manned  it  fell  under  the  enemy's  fire.  Crockett  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
the  low  barrack  near  the  gate.  He  either  garrisoned  it  atone,  or  was  left 
f  the  fall  of  his  companions,  when  he  sallied  to  meet  his  fate  in  tlie  face 
>e,  and  was  shot  down.  Bowie  had  been  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  a 
I,  and,  when  the  attack  came  on,  was  confined  lo  his  bed  in  an  upper 
^the  barrack.  He  was  there  killed  on  his  couch,  but  not  without  reslst- 
^  he  is  said  to  have  shot  down  with  his  piatols  one  or  more  of  the  enemy 
^tered  the  clianiber^ 

'  church  was  the  last  point  taken.  The  column  which  mured  against  it, 
Ig  of  the  battalion  of  Jimenes  and  other  troops^  was  at  first  repulsed,  and 
bge  among  some  old  houses  outside  of  the  barrier,  near  itii  sotilhwest 
II  it  was  rallied  and  led  on  by  General  Amador.  It  was  soon  joined  by 
of  the  force,  and  the  church  was  carried  by  a  coup  dg  main.  Its  inmates, 
yest,  fought  till  the  last,  and  cfjniinued  to  fire  from  the  upper  platforms 
b  enemy  occupied  the  floor  of  the  building.  A  Mexican  officer  told  of 
man  shot  in  the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  melee,  During  the  closing 
f  Lieutenant  Dickinson^  with  his  child  iu  his  arms,  or  tied  to  his  back,  as 
sounls  gay,  leaped  from  an  upper  window,  and  IxHh  were  killed  in  the 

Ibose  he  left  behind  him,  the  bayonet  soon  gleaned  what  the  bullet 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clmi  ch  the  last  del<ender  must  have  fallen. 

ing  breeze  which  received  Jub  parting  breath  probably  still  fanned  his 
e  that  fabric,  ere  it  wtis  pulled  down  by  tlie  victor.     It  is  a  fact  not  often 

«d,  that  Travis  and  his  men  died  under  the  Mexican  Federal  flag  of 
itead  of  the  '  Lone  Star,*  allbough  the  independence  of  Texas,  unknown 
L  had  been  declared  four  days  before.     They  died  for  a  Republic  whoee 
k  they  never  knew. 
Ll(anK'  h€td  fallen, 

I  action,  according  to  Santa  Anna's  report,  lasted  SO  minutes.  It  was 
J  short,  and  possibly  no  longer  space  passed  between  the  moment  when 
by  fronted  the  breach  and  that  when  resistance  died  out.  Some  of  tlie 
■  which  have  to  be  related  separately,  no  doubt  occurred  simultaneously, 
rpied  very  little  time. 

I  account  of  the  assault  which  Yrvakum  and  others  have  adopted  as  au> 
is  evidently  one  which  popular  tradition  has  based  on  conjecture. 
pgro  boy,  belonging  lo  Travis,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
fanaliyeof  San  Antonio,  and  another  Mexican  woman,  and  two  children, 
I  only  inmates  of  the  foriress  whose  lives  were  spared.  The  children 
^  of  ihe  two  feiniilea  whose  names  are  given.  Liputenant  Dickinson 
died  a  gun  in  the  ea.«it  upper  window  of  Ihe  church.  His  family  was  pro- 
fine  of  the  two  small  upper  rooms  of  the  front.  This  will  account  for 
;  able  to  take  one  of  his  children  to  the  rear  platform  while  the  building 
Ig  stormed.  A  sniJill  irrigating  canal  runa  below  the  window  referred 
Ids  aim,  in  the  desperate  attempt  at  flight,  probably  was  to  break  his  fall 
\g  into  the  water;  but  the  shower  of  bullets  which  greeted  htm  rendered 
l«lion  as  needless  as  it  was  hopeless. 
e  time  the  outer  barriers  were  carried,  a  few  men  leaped  from  them  and 
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attempted  to  e«cape|  but  were  all  cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  Half  an  hour  or  n 
after  the  action  was  over,  a  few  men  were  found  concealed  io  one  of  the  roc 
under  some  amttressea — General  Houston,  in  a  letter  of  the  Uth,  says  as  mwi; 
seven  ;  but  I  have  geueraUy  heard  them  spoken  of  as  ouly  three  or  four.  Thei 
oer  to  whom  they  were  first  reported  entreated  Santa  Anna  to  spare  their  lii 
but  he  was  sternly  rebulied  and  the  men  ordered  to  be  shot,  which  was  dt 
Owing  to  the  hurried  and  confused  uuinncr  in  which  the  mandate  was  ol 
Mexican  soldier  was  accidentally  killed  with  thera. 

^^Castrillon  was  the  soul  of  the  assault  Santa  Anna  remained  at 
battery  with  the  music  of  the  whole  array  and  a  part  of  his  stafi^  till  he  8upp< 
the  place  was  nearly  mastered,  when  he  moved  up  with  that  escort  toward 
Alamo ;  but  returned  again  on  being  greeted  by  a  few  rifle  balls  from  the  u| 
windows  of  the  church.  He,  however,  entered  the  area  toward  the  dose  of 
Bcene,  and  directed  some  of  the  last  details  of  the  butcUery. 

*»The  five  infantry  corps  that  formed  the  attacking  force,  according  to  the  t 
already  referred  to,  amounted  Io  about  2'i(HJ  men»  The  number  of  Mexi 
wounded,  according  to  various  accounts,  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  killed; 
the  estimates  made  of  both  by  intelligent  men  who  w*ere  in  the  action,  and  wl 
candor  I  Ibink  could  be  relied  on,  rated  tlieir  loss  at  from  150  to  200  kiUedi 
from  300  to  400  wounded.  The  real  loss  of  the  assailants  in  killed  and  woue 
probably  did  not  differ  much  from  5O0  men.  General  Bradburn  was  of  opb 
that  300  men  in  the  action  were  lost  to  the  service,  counting  with  the  killed  U 
who  died  of  wounds  or  were  permanently  disabled-  This  agrees  with  ttif  d 
most  reliable  estimates.  Now,  if  500  men  or  more  were  bullet-stricken  In  J 
an  hour,  by  180  or  less,  it  was  a  rapidity  of  bloodshed  almoBt  unexampled, 
needs  no  exaggeration. 

'*0f  the  foregoing  dehiils,  which  do  not  refer  to  documentary  authority,  I 
talned  niauy  from  General  Bradburn,  who  nrrived  at  San  Antonio  a  few  t 
after  the  action,  and  gathered  them  from  officers  who  were  in  it.  A  few  I 
through  a  friend  from  General  Amador.  Others  again  I  received  from  Ihpei 
telligcni  sergeants,  who  were  men  of  fair  education,  and  I  think  tmlhfttL  ' 
of  them,  8ergeant  Becero,  of  the  battalion  of  Matamoras,  who  waa  captuPM 
San  Jacinto,  wns  for  several  years  my  servant  in  Texas.  From  men  of  tl 
class  I  could  generally  gel  more  candid  statements,  as  to  loss  and  other  matt 
than  from  commissioned  officers.  I  have  also  gathered  some  minor  partica 
from  local  tradition  preserved  among  the  residents  of  this  town.  When  mosi 
the  details  thus  learned  were  acquired,  I  had  not  seen  the  locality;  and  bem 
had  to  locate  some  of  the  occurences  by  inference ;  whick  1  have  done  ctiefi 
and  I  think  correctly, 

*'  The  stranger  will  naturally  inquire,  '  Where  lie  the  heroes  of  the  Alarn^ 
and  Texas  can  only  reply  by  a  silent  blush.  A  few  hours  after  the  aciion, 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  garrison  were  gathered  up  by  the  victors,  laid  in  th 
piles,  mingled  with  fuel,  and  burned.  On  the  2.'ith  of  February,  near  a  f 
after,  their  bnnes  and  ashes  were  collected,  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  interred  m 
dae  solemnity,  and  with  military  honors,  by  Colonel  Segnin  and  his  caaOBMi 
The  place  of  burial  was  in  what  was  then  a  peach  orchard  outside  tho  UfWM 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Alamo.  It  is  now  a  Jarge  enclosed  1 
of  the  Akmo  suburb/* 
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Araa, 23,000  Square  Milee. 

Poimlation  in  18<M1, 876,688 

Population  in  1870, 442,014 

IE  State  of  West  Virginia  (excluding  the  narrow  strip  m  the 
iwest, called  the  "Pan-handle'*)  lies  between  37°  6'  and  39"^  44' 
Ititude,  and  between  77°  40'  and  82°  36'  W.  longitude.  It  is 
Kiffi  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  the  south- 
by  Virginia,  on  the  southwest  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
ke  northwest  by  Ohio,     It  is  very  irregular  in  Bhape. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

sarface  is  generally  hilly.     The  northeast  part  of  the  State  is 
by  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  west  of  which  are  the  Green- 
Oheat  Mountains,  and  other  eminences,  supposed   to  be  a  pro- 
ion  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,     The  valley  between  these 
and   the  AUeghaniea  is  elevated  to  a  level  of  from   1200  to 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
scenery  of  the  State  is  grand  and  beautiful.     The  celebrated 
Harper's  Ferry  lies  in  this  State,  and  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
of  mountaiQ  views,  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  in  the 

k«  scenery  at  Harper's  Ferry  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singularly 
^eqne  in  Araerica.  To  attain  the  view  here  given,  it  was  necsessary 
t^  the  Blue  Ridge  by  a  narrow  winding  path  irametliately  above 
ck  of  the  Potomac.  The  view  from  this  lofly  summit  amply 
»«  fatigue  incurred  by  its  ascent.  The  junction  of  the  two 
diately  beneath  the  spectator's  feet ;  and  his  delighted 
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eje,  resting  first  upon  the  beautiful  and  tli riving  village  of  Harjier'* 
Ferry,  wanders  over  the  wide  and  woody  plains,  extending  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.     President  Jefferson,  who  has  given  the  nam^ 
to  a  beautiful  rock  immediately  above  the  village,  has  left  a  powerful 
description  of   the  scenery   of   Har|>er*s   Ferry.      He  says:    'Titer 
passage  t)f  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  is,  perhaps,  on« 
of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.     You  stand  on  a  very  high 
point  of  land  J  on  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having 
ranged  along  the  foot  of  a  raountain  a  hundretl  miles  to  seek  a  vent* 
On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  passage  also;  in 
the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush  together  against  the  moan- 
tain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea.     The  first  glaoce  of 
this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the  opinion  that  this  earth  has  beofl 
created  in  time;   that  the   mountains  wero  Ibrmed   first;  that  the 
rivers  l>cgan  to  flow  afterwards ;  that  in  this  place  particularly,  th< 
have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  h%^ 
formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valley ;  that,  continuing 
rise,  they  have  at  lengtli  broken  over  at  this  s{K>t,  and  have  toTl^ 
mountain  down  from  its  summit  to  its  base.     The  piles  of 
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e&cli  hand,  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah — tne  evident  marks  of 
their  disrupturc  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impression.     But  the  distant  finish- 
ing which   nature  has  given  to  the   picture,  is  of  a  very  different 
cimracter;  it  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foreground;  it  is  as  placid  and 
delightful  ajs  that  is  wild  and  tremendous;  for  the  mountain  being 
cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye,  tlirough  the  clefts  a  small 
catch  of  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain 
Lgttuntry,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  warring 
^^^oand,  to  pass  through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below. 
Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that  way,  too,  the  road 
ppens  actually  to  lead.     You  cross  the  Potomac  above  the  junction, 
along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles, 
terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  witliin 
lit  twenty  miles  roach  Frtxlericktown,  and  the  fioe  country  round 
This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  xVtlantic;  yet  here, 
in  the  neighlx)rhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have 
their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to 
rvey  these  monuments  of  a   war  liotween  rivers  and   mountains, 
hich  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre,'     There  are 
tuany  [>oints  of  view  from  which  the  scenery  appears  romantic  and 
beautiful.     Among  these,  that  seen  from  Jefferson's  R<jck,  which  is 
on  a  bill  overhanging  the  town,  is  very  fine.     The  top  of  this  rock  is 
fljit,  and  nearly  twelve  feet  square;  its  base,  which  does  not  exceed 
five  feet  in  width,  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  larger  rock  ;  and  it8  height 
k  about  five  feet.     The  whole  mass  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the 
^implication  of  a  small  force  will  cause  it  to  vibrate  considerably, 
^n  this  rock  once  reposed  another  rock,  on  which   Mr*  Jefferson, 
uring  a  visit  to  thijs  place,  inscribetl  his  name.    In  the  extraordinary 
itical  excitement  of  1798-9,  between  the  federal  and  the  demix*ratic 
iwirties,  a  Captain  Henry,  who  was  stationcfl  liere  with  some  United 
States  troops,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  men  hurled  off  the  apex 
^^  this  rock.     At  Harper's  Ferry,  on   the  Maryland  side,  there  is 
teP^'<l  to  l>e  a  wonderful   likeness  of  Washington  in  the  stupendous 
^Wiks  wliich   overhang  the   Patomac.     The   nose,  lips,  and  chin   are 
*^niirably  formed,  and  bear  the  semblance  of  studied  art.     The  forc- 
ed is  obscure;  yet  there  ia  sufficient  to  give  the  mind  a  just  idea 
^^  the  noble  form  and  dignified  carriage,  with  the  mildness  of  feature, 
^^'hich  the  original   jws^^ssed  so  pre-eminently  as  to  inspire  all   men 
^>tb  a  profound  reverence  towards  this  august  personage." 
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The  Ohio  River  J  already  described,  washes  the  entire 
shore  of  the  State,     The  cities  of  Wheeliog  and  Parkersburg 
banks.     Its  soenerj  is  beautiful,  but  tame.     It  receives  the 
the  principal   rivers  of  the  State.     These  are  the  Little  and  G 
Kanawha,  the  Guyandotte,  and  Big  Sandy,  which  last  separates  tt»^ 
State  from  Kentucky.     The  Monongahela,  one  of  the  branches  of  1H4 
Ohio,  rises  in  the  centre  of  this  State,  and  flows  north  into  Pennsyl- 
vania*    The  Potomac  also  rise5  in  the  northeastern  |)art  and  se[>aratei 
Wei^t  Virginia  from  Maryland.     The  Great  Kanavoha  is  the  priiictpa. 
river,  lying  for  the  greater  part  within  the  State.     It  rises  in  Asbd 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  flows  northwest  through  Virginia  zud 
West  Virginia  into  the  Ohio,  at  Point  Plcastmt,     Before  entering 
West  Vii^inia  it  is  known  as  New  River.     It  breaks  through  tk 
Alleghany  and   Blue  Ridge  ranges,  and  in  Fayette  county,  in  this 
State,  is  joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  tlie  Gauley.     Two  nuJes 
below  the  mouth  of  the  diaulcy,  the  Kanawha,  now  600  yards  wide, 
falls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  25  feet  high.     These  falls  are  xery  pifr 
turesque,  and  are  at  tlie  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  stream.    The 
scenery,  especially  along   the   New  River,   is   very  beautiful    The 
Kanawha   is   40C)   miles    long,  and    navigable  for   KX)  miles.    The 
Monongahola  is  navigable  at  high  water  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Fair 
mont  in  this  State, 

CLIMATE. 

The  eliraate  in  West  Virginia  is  invigorating  and  delightful.  The 
summers  are  cool  and  pleasant,  yet  hot  enough  for  the  crops,  and  the 
winters  though  severe  are  steady  and  not  unpleasant.  In  hfallliful- 
ness,  the  State  will  compare  favorably  with  any  part  of  the  Union. 

MINERALS. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Bureaa  of  Agriculture  thus  describee  ^ 
minerals  of  the  State : 

**The  minerals  of  West  Virginia  are  too  well  known  for  particfll*' 
comment.  Nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State  contain  coal,  iron.ao" 
other  minerals  ;  ctuil,  in  veins  suitable  for  working,  is  found  in  p^^^ 
abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  in  the  hilts  along  tn* 
course  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches,  in  the  central  couut'** 
of  the  State,  in  the  PicMimont  region  east  of  the  summit,  in  the  Ka* 
nawha  valley,  and  in  all  the  counties  south  of  that  river.     Tbeco*' 
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ids  of  Guyandotte,  being  bituminous,  cannel,  and  splint  varieties, 
►ver  nine-tenths  of  the  Guyandotte  valley,  in  horizontal  strata  in  tlie 
lills,  from  three  to  eleven  feet  thick,  aggregating  in  some  hills,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet.     Coal  mining  in  Kanawha  i«  represented  as  paying 
well.      The  inducements  for  employing  capital  under  practical  super- 
visiou  is  claimed  to  be  very  fluttering,  while  complaint  is  made  of  the 
visiciuary  character  of  recent  coal  and  oil  ojicrations.     Of  Brooke,  our 
correspondent  says  : — '  The  most  valuable  mineral,  however,  is  bitu- 
minous coal,  accessible  by  level  adits  over   the  greater  part  of  the 
county.     The  stratum  is  four  to  five  lect  tliick.     In  the  hills,  fronting 
«-in  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  about  200  feet  al>ove  the  river  level,  and  the 
coal  is  let  down  by  railways  to  boats  for  shipment.     Oflf  from  tfie 
river  it  is  mined  merely  for  home  consumptiou-     As  soon  as  railways 
me  made  up  the  valleys,  an  immense  supply  can  be  obtained.     About 
300  feet  beneath  the  river  level,  there  is  another  stratum,  some  six  or 
seven  feet  in   thickness,  of  superior  eoal,  which  has  been  mined  by 
shafts  or  galleries  at  Steuben ville,  and  at  Rust  Run,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.     A  company  w^as  formed  a  short  time  ago  to  mine 
thift  coal  at  WeUsbui^,  our  county  seat,  but  they  have  as  yet  failed  to 
commence.     This  coal  is  almost  wholly  free  from  sulphur,  and  on 
that  account  admirably  fitte<l  for  working  iron/     Iron  ore,  of  various 
iriptious,  and  of  sui>erior  quality,  abounds  in  many  of  the  counties, 
is  worked  in  a  few  k>calities  on  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Railroad, 
Iwit  development  of  the  iron  of  the  State  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
commenced.     Other  minerals  arc  rcporteil  in   every  section  of  the 
^Ute.     Some  of  the  best  timber  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  here, 
tU  the  different   kinds   of  oaks,  black   walnut,  hickory,   poplar, 
lerry,  etc.     A  considerable  trade  in  titnbcr  is  already  in  progress 
[III  Vby  river  counties,  and  boat-building  is  cngagetl  in  to  some  extent. 
The  soil  is  generally  productive,  yielding  well  all  farm  products." 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Die  soil  of  the  State  is  excellent  as  a  general  rule.     The  river  bot- 

toJ»A'  and  the  mountain  valleys  are  the  best  lands,  but  the  hill-sides 

V^ftilc,  also,  and  adoiirably  suited  for  grazing. 

i  JSOO,  there  were  about  3,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the 

aod    about  7,000,0rX)  acres  of  imimproved   land.     The  cash 

M'ms  was  about  $120,000,000.     Farming  implements  and 

>unted  to  about  82,500,000  in  value.     The  value  of 

vas  817,088,668. 
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The  principal  products  for  the  «ame  year  were : 

Bushels  ot  wheat, 2,502,000 

"          rye, 94.<HX) 

*'           oata,  .    .    * !:2,lun,otH> 

*'           buckwheat, 30o,ooc 

Indian  com, 8,lW),mKj 

*'           barley, 62,000 

"           Ivish  potatoes, a5O,OO0 

Pounds  of  tobacco  (estimated), 2,000,CKW 

Tonsofhiiy, loO,OOU 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Manufactures  are  growing  in  importance  in  the  State.  Wheeling, 
the  principal  city,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ainl 
glass. 

The  State  has  no  foreign  comraerce,  but  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  Coal,  iron,  and  gltia 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868,  there  were  364  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  WestVl^ 
ginia,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ^25,000,000.  The  great  BoltimoPP 
and  Ohio  Railroad^  which  connects  Wheeling  with  Bah i more,  and  itt 
branch,  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad,  p:iss  thi'ough  the  nortliem 
and  northwestern  countia%  of  the  State.  The  Hempfield  Railroad  will 
connect  Wheeling  with  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  i&  to  beeJf 
tended  to  the  Petmsylvania  Central  Railroad  at  Greensbnrg  io  tbit 
State.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  is  in  progress  iwm  CoV' 
ington  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  will  connect  its  eastern  termious  with 
tlie  Central  Railroad  of  Virginia. 


EDUCATION. 

Bethany  Colkgc/m  Brooke  county,  is  the  principal  institutioo  <>f 
the  State.     It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Camphelite  Church, 

Ttie  State  Superintendent  of  Free  S<>hools  has  the  general  fiuptf" 
vision  of  the  system  of  public  instrortion  in  the  State.  He  inakd*'* 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  Legislature  E"**^ 
county  is  in  charge  of  a  County  Sti  peri  n  tend  en  t,  elected  for  two)t*'*' 
He  is  required  by  law  to  visit  the  schools  and  exanjine  the  tearhert*** 
least  once  in  six  months.     He  reports  annually  to  the  State  Supi-fln- 
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t*  luljMit.  The  iramediiite  c*ontrol  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  a  Board 
111"  lulucation  in  each  townshij).  Ktioh  board  consists  of  three  Coiu- 
mi^^toners,  elected  for  three  years,  aud  the  clerk  of  the  township* 
Ti  V  rejwrt  to  the  County  Superintendent.  Three  normal  schools 
i  Ijeen  established — one  atOuyandotte,  Cabell  county ;  one  at  West 
Lii>  rty,  Ohio  county^  and  one  at  Fairmont,  Marion  oounty.  The 
fichool  at  West  Liberty  has  been  opened,  and  has  an  attendance  of  90 
{Hipila. 

An  Agricultural  College,  established  by  the  State  at  Morgantown^  in 
Monongalia  county,  was  opened  in  June,  1867.  It  is  provided  with 
excellent  buildings  and  a  farm  of  25  acres. 

In  1870,  there  were  211-1  school-houses  in  the  State.  The  annual 
aticivlance  was  87,330.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was 
i  €2,430.  The  permanent  school  fund,  of  which  only  the  interest  can 
be  Usetl,  amounts  to  ^254,860.  The  total  sum  received  for  stihool 
purposes,  during  the  year,  amounteil  to  $562,761.  The  value  of 
scijool  property  in  48  counties  was  $1,057,473. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Penitentiary  is  located  at  Moundsville,  and  is  in  course 
"^  -instruction,  but  suflSciently  advanced  to  accommodate  the  con- 
.  who  in  Noveml)er,  1870,  numbered  114. 

The  Hospital  far  the  Lisane  is  at  Weston,  in  Lewis  county.  It  is 
iiot  yet  finished,  but  is  flufficiently  advanced  to  ac<?omniodate  its  pa- 
tteats,  who  in  1870  numbered  207.  The  buildings,  when  completed, 
Will  be  ample  and  very  handsome.  They  were  begun  by  the  old  State 
uf  Virginia  before  the  war. 

The  Ikaff  Ihtmb,  and  Bflml  A^lum  of  We^  Mrffinia  is  situated 
^t  Romney,  and  was  opened  in  1870.  It  is  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  patients, 

FINANCES. 

The  State  has  no  debt  of  its  own,  and  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether 
fe  will  a«8unje  any  share  of  tlie  debt  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia.    The 
^Kiceipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1870, 
^'      -  v:7,321 ;  and  the  expenditures  S420/)r2.     On  the  1st  of  Oc- 
^^  +iD,  there  was  a   eiisli    balance  in   the  treasury  of  ?66,i67, 

iDg  the  balance  on  October  1,  1870,  8213,476, 
re  were,  in  1>^68,  in  thin  State  5  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
and  15  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  §2,216,400. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  \vn^  ratiBed  by  the  peopli 
May,  18G2.  Every  white  male  citizen,  21  years  old,  who  has  resided] 
in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  thirty  days,  is  entitled  to  vote] 
at  tfie  elections.  Paupers,  lunatics,  and  convicts,  are  not  allowed  (o, 
vote. 

Tlie  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Secretarj'  of  State,  AoJl'] 
tor.  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  a  Legislature  consistinjc^  i\fk 
Senate  (of  22   members,  elected  for  two  years)  and  a  House  of  Del^i 
gates  (of  51  members,  elected  for  one  year),  all  elected  by  the 
pie.     The  State  officers  are  chosen  for  two  years.     The  Le^slal 
meets  every  year  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  and  sits  for 
days  only,  unless  two-thirds  of  l>oth  houses   agree   to  prolong  the 
session. 

The  Courts  of  the  State  are,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Circuit  O 
and   County  Courts.     The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  consists 
judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  12  years,  one  judge  retiring  every  4 
years- 

The  seat  of  Government  is  located  at  Charleston,  in  Kanawha  coooCf* 
The  State  is  divided  into  63  «:junties» 


HISTORY. 

This  State  formed  a  part  of  Virginia  until  the  outbreak  of  the  tat; 
war.  Being  unwilling  to  be  forced  out  of  the  Union  by  the  adirmof 
the  eastern  counties^  the  people  of  the  western  district  met  at  Wh«lii< 
in  con%'ention,  on  the  11th  of  June^  1861,  and  organized  a  State 
Government.  Delegates  from  40  counties  were  present.  On  the  26i 
of  November,  1861,  another  Convention  met  at  Wheeling  and  adoplel 
a  State  Constitution  for  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  This  ii* 
ratijicd  by  the  people  on  the  3d  of  May,  1882,  bat  Congress  insiiMi 
on  the  adoption  of  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution*  Tl»ts» 
changes  were  made  by  the  Convention,  the  amendments  sustained  in* 
a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  new  State  was  admitted  into  the  Uww 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1863. 

During  the  war  the  State  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  iheOmUt 
rates,  and  those  regions  bordering  on  the  old  State  of  Virginia  pB*  ** 
considerable  loss.     The  Kanawha  Valley  was  the  scene  of  ecr** 
vere  battles,  but   tx^wards  the  close  of  the  war  the  State  was 
exempt  from  hostilities. 
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The  people  were  much  divided  in  sentiment,  the  Union  element 
neponderating,  however,  Ahirge  number  of  men  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
<lerate  army^  and  the  State  furnished  31,884  troopa  to  the  United 
t^t€6  army. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Martina- 
[Hirg,  Charleston,  Lewiaburg,  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  Grafton,  and 
WellsbuFg. 

t  CHARLESTON, 

I  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Kanawha  county,  on  the  north 
k  of  the  Kanawha  River,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  its  eon- 
nce  with  the  Elk  River,  and  about  150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wheeling, 
The  river  here  is  about  300  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  during  the  entire  year.  These  furnish  the  only  means  of 
ootdiuunication  with  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State.  Charleston  will  soon  be  connected  with  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Charleston  is  a  pretty  country  town,  containing  the  county  buildings, 
1  newspaper  office,  3  or  4  churches,  and  several  schools.  Its  only  im- 
poriaoee  is  due  to  its  being  the  capital  of  the  State.  Being  diflieult 
of  access,  it  is  believetl  that  the  seat  of  Government  will  soon  be  re- 
moved to  some  more  convenient  towu.  In  1870  the  population  was 
3162. 

Jast  above  Charlesttm  are  the  fatuous  Kanawha  Salt  Works,  which 
fiitend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  about  15  miles.  Previous  to  the 
cavil  war  they  gave  employment  to  about  3000  persons,  and  produced 
^ge  quantities  of  salt  annually.  During  the  civil  war  they  were 
?roidy  injured.  The  entire  Ivanavi'^ha  region  is  rich  in  coal,  and 
abounds  in  fine  water-power.  Its  proximity  to  the  iron  regions  of  the 
two  Virginias  gives  it  peculiar  advanti^es  for  manufacturing,  which 
wdll  no  doubt  be  improved  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

'^Tit  commercial  and  political  metropolis  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
^t  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Ohio  county,  on  the  east  bank 
'^''the  Ohio  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
^^the  latter  stream,  92  milea  below  Pittsburg,  366  miles  above  Cin* 


WHEELING. 
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cinnati^  and  420  miles  west  of  \Vashingtoii  bv  the  Baltiini 
Railway.     Latitude  40="  7'  N,;   loogitude  80°  42'  W 

The  city  is  built  along  a  narrow  alluvial  tract  extendi 
river  to  a  range  of  hills  less  than  a  mile  from  the  water, 
parallel  with  it.  It  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  with  an  avi 
of  half  a  mile.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  moderate]}! 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  though  it  contai 
of  handsome  buildings,  public  and  private,  is  but  indi 

a  whole.     The  streets  are  tolerably  well  paved,  and 
are  well  shaded  with  handsome  trees.     The  houses  are  rai 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  those  recently  erectetl  are  of  thi 

The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  United  States  Ci 
which  is  located  the  Post  OflBce),  a  handsome  granite 
House,    The  city  contains  24  churches,  some 
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State  of  Ohio;  it  isllghtcil  with  gas,  is  supplied  with  pure  water  from 
the  Ohio  River,  and  is  provided  with  a  steam  fire  departmeutj  and  an 
efficient  police  force.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  In 
1870  the  population  was  19,282. 

Wheeling  lies  in  the  midtit  of  one  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  very  great  import* 
ancc.  It  is  connected  with  Baltimore  and  the  East  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway.  A  railway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  con- 
nects it  with  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland,  and  another  on  the  same  side 
with  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  all  parts  of  the  West,  The  Ohio  is 
navigable  for  steamers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  affords 
*  r  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
IS  engaged  in  a  heavy  river  trade,  a  number  of  steamboats  being 
owned  in  Wheeling* 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  is  due  almost  entirely  to  its  manufactures. 
The  mills  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  filled  with  coal,  which  lies 
but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  lai'ge  mills  mine  their  own 
ooal  at  a  moderate  cost,  many  of  the  "  coal  banks,"  as  they  are  called, 
lying  within  the  city  limits*  Dr.  Reeves,  of  Wheeling,  writing  in 
1870,  thus  speaks  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city : 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  nails,  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
2295  persons  are  employed ;  of  these  the  principal  operatives  are 
boilers  and  their  helpers,  620;  blacksmiths,  80;  nailers,  127;  nail- 
^ers,  385-     Boilers  work  at  the  furnaces  by  turns  of  ten  hours, 

(both  day  and  night,  and  prepare  the  metal  for  the  rolls,  where  it  is 
made  Into  bars  and  nail  sheeting.  This  class  of  laborers  is  generally 
composed  of  Germans  and  Irish — the  most  of  them  foreign  born,  and, 
••  a  rule,  are  a  hardy  set  of  men. 

"The  nail  mills  of  Wheeling — the  Uiverside  Iron  Works,  Belmont, 
I*  Belle,  and  Wheeling  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  including  the  two 
^Jlls  at  Ben  wood  and  Bellaire,  which  are  four  miles  distant  from 
^'^Tieeljng,  cut  17,350  k^s  of  nails  |>er  week,  or  about  902,200  kegs 
*Diiiially,  at  an  average  value  of  $4,059,900.  Besides  these,  and 
other  rolling  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  bar  rod,  hammer 
^^,  sheet  iron,  bridge  iron,  l>olts,  etc.,  there  are  two  spike  mills 
^liich  turn  out  annually,  for  railroad  and  boat  building  purposes, 
from  60,000  to  G0,000  kegs.  The  toughness  of  Wheeling  nails,  and 
therefore  their  superiority  to  nails  made  at  other  mills,  is  generally 
Encoded.  The  Whitaker  Mills,  situated  on  the  bank  of  Wheeling 
t'jieek,  engage  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  spikes. 
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fiheet  iron^  etc.,  and  are  capabl(?  of  rulling  and  finishing  60  tonsi 
railroad  bars  per  day.  Fifty  miles  of  the  mils  of  the  great  P; 
road  were  made  at  these  mills*  The  Norway  Mann  fact  uriuo:  Com- 
pany's mills,  situated  in  South  Wheeling,  are  supplied  with  madiiiH 
ery  of  the  most  improved  invention,  and  are  caj>able  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  wrought  iron  bridge  work,  A  part  of  the  grand  railway 
Buperstracture  soon  to  span  the  Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  near  St.  Louis^ 
is  now  going  through  these  mills,  which  not  only  proves  tlieir 
capacity,  but  as  well  their  competitive  ability.  The  hinge  and  Uick 
factories  are  extensive  establishments,  and  because  of  the  superior 
manufacture  of  their  stocks,  they  are  rapidly  extending  their  trade  io 
all  directions.  The  foundcries  and  machine  shops  give  employment 
to  475  persons,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  general  good  healll), 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking. 
There  are  eight  founderies  in  the  city.  Three  or  four  of  these 
establishments  are  principally  engaged  in  duplicating  the  patterni 
of  machinery  employed  in  the  different  iron  and  nail  mills,  and  tJiey 
are  also  as  well  prepared  to  make  original  patterns  and  single  cohtiDfi 
of  any  shape  and  for  any  purpose,  weighing  from  one  |K)und  to  fifteen 
tons.  Recently  a  new  item  of  business — the  making  of  iron  froatt 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  substantial  patterns,  for  business  ho 
has  come  into  existence. 

"  The  stove  market  is  entirely  supplied  from  home  found 
which  turn  out  annually  thousands  of  different  patterns,  both  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes.  In  this  particular  line  of  trade,  busi- 
ness is  constantly  on  the  increase,  for  two  reasons,  mainly :  tlie  trvij 
excellent  patterns  made,  and  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  whicli  th^f 
are  sold.  Besides,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Wlieeling  stoves  witt 
stand  greater  and  longer  heat  without  burning  than  many  pat 
Eastern  and  Northern  manufacture. 

"  There  are  eight  machine  shops  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  Biiltinioff 
and  Ohio  are  the  most  extensive,  and  command  the  labor  o(  fi-ornS^ 
to  120  men,  both  day  and  night.  In  each  of  the  other  shojis,  Im>*' 
ever,  equally  skilletl  machinists  are  busily  employed  the  year  rourKi 
making  steam-engines,  boilers,  shailing,  mill  work,  steamboat  iroitfi 
etc.,  etc.  In  a  word,  anything  in  the  way  of  Machinery  can  be  tnw^ 
at  the  Wheeling  shops  as  well  and  at  as  low  price  as  it  can  befbrni 
from  the  competing  shops  of  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

"  The  MANUFACTirRE  OF  Glass, — In  this  department  ihm] 
six  extensive  establishments — one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
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of  the  kind  in  the  United  States — which  employ  860  persons  of  both 
sexes,  men  and  women,  Ixjys  and  girls.     Many  articles  of  Wheeling 
uglaas  manufacture  find  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  other  cities — from 
pfaiDe  to  California;  and  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  tliat  New  England 
puid  can  be  shipped  to  Wheeling,  where  it  h  made  into  the  finest 
Hint  glass  wares,  and  then  these  sent  to  Baltimorej  Philadelphia,  New 
Bforlc  and   Boston,  for  sale  at  even  smaller  priceij  than  their  own 
fcmiHifacturers  can  produce  like  articles.     Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
€xt(^nt  of  the  business  done,  when  it  i.*^  mentioned  that  to  one  house 
j*lone,  the  annual  cost  of  packages,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  for  shipment 
■f  wares,  is  ?lr5,000;  and  that  during  the  past  three  months,  over 
B6»00O  second-hand  b^irrels  have  been  used  at  a  cant  of  $5000.      The 
fcperior  quality  of  Wheeling  window  glass  is  generally  acknowledge<l, 
Pfcveral  of  the  finer  grades,  usually  cut  into  large  panes,  closely  resem- 
ble the  best  specimens  of  imported  plale  glass, 

"*  Besidas  the  manufacture  of  iron,  nails  and  glass,  there  are  several 
estihh&hinents  which  are  of  very  great  importance,  both  on  account 
■rf  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  skilled  laborers 
■key  employ.  First  in  importance  among  these,  perhaps,  are  the  two 
fctensive  ship-yards — one  in  North  Wheeling,  the  other  in  South 
wHeeling.  Many  first-class  boats  are  built  at  these  yards,  and  fnr- 
hislied  with  the  most  improved  machinery  from  Wheeling  shops. 
Bliere  are  also  several  extensive  wagon  and  carriage  manufactories  in 
Pte  uity.  In  these  estxiblishments  a  very  large  capital  is  in%'cstei]. 
P«eir  trade  is  principally  with  the  South,  and  the  supply  of  their 
■ten II fact n res  scarcely  equals  the  demand.  The  woollen  factory  is  a 
ptt«y  institution,  and  supplies  the  home  and  other  markets  with  many 
*»c^llent  fabrics." 

There  are  about  »34  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
^**e  articles  referred  to.  Besides  these,  flour,  white  lead,  and  silk  are 
^^^o  produced  here. 

The  Ohio  is  crossed  at  Wheeling  by  a  beautiful  w^ire  suspension 
bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  span  of  1010 
The  height  of  the  towers  is  153  feet  above  low-water  mark^ 
d  60  feet  above  the  abutments.  The  bridge  is  supported  by  four 
^re  cables,  each  1380  feet  in  length,  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
^t  of  the  bridge  was  $210,000  in  gold.  It  extends  from  Wlxeeling 
Ffoper  to  Zanes*  Island,  now  the  7th  ward  of  the  city  of  Whet'ling. 
^Q  the  western  side  of  the  island,  a  covered  wooden  bridge  connects  it 
^ith  the  toN^Ti  of  Bridgeport  in  Ohio. 
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Wlieeling  was  originally  settled  in  1769  by  Colonel  Ebenener  Zane, 
his  brothers  Silas  mid  Jonatban,  aod  a  number  of  otbers.    They 
chose  the  site  of  the  present  city  for  their  new  home,  and  the  ner^ 
spring  brought  out  their  families.     The  name  of  the  city  is  deriveA 
from  an  Inrliau  worcl— Weeling — ^signifying  the piace  of  a  head.  Som^ 
years  before  the  Bettlenxent  a  party  of  whites  descending  the  Ok\^ 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  ci*eek.     They  were  murdered  by  tb» 
Indians,  who  cut  off  the  h«id  of  one  of  the  victims,  and  plaoc<l  it  on» 
pole  with  the  face  to  the  river,  and  called  the  spot  Wedtng.   Soon  after" 
the  settlement  a  fort  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.    In  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  this  Fort  (Henry)  was  besieged  by  a  force  of  about  50O 
Indian  warriors,  led  by  the  notorious  renegade  Simon  Girty,    Tbe 
garrison,  only  42  strong,  repulsed  the  attack,  until  the  arrival  of* 
reinforcement  of  about  50  men,  when  the  savages  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated.     After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  city  grew  slowiy- 
The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  gave  it  an  impetus, 
and   it  SOI  in  entered  upon  its  manufacturing  career,  which  can  be 
limitcil  only  by  the  amount  of  capital  available  to  its  citizens.    After 
the  secession  of  Virginia,  and  the  separation  from  the  old  State,  it 
was  made  the  capital   of  West  Virginia,  and  continued   to  be  the 
seat  of  Government  until  the  removal  of  tlie  capital  to  Charl»^toiu 
in  1870. 

PARKERSBURG, 

The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Wood  county,  on  theeait 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanaxvha,  l^ 
miles  below  Wheeling,  and  about  400  miles  by  railway  wc^t  of 
M^ashingtoii.     It  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  neatly  built.     It  contains » 
Court  House,  about  5  churches,  several  good  schools,  3  neH-sfiajHr 
offices,  and  several  stciim  mills.     It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Nor  til  western  Virginia  railway,  a  branch  of  the  Bid  ti  more  and  Ohio 
railway.     The  Ohio  River  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  raihvay  bridge,  by 
means  of  which  close  connections  are  made  with  the  railwa)'8  \&d\J4 
to  Cincinnati,  etc.     The  city  is  also  actively  engaged  in  the  river 
trade.   The  valley  of  the  IJttle  Kanawha  abounds  in  oil  wells,  raanV"" 
which  are  very  profitable.     Just  below  Parkersburg  is  the  loiii;  t<^'*^ 
bmted   Rlanncrhasset's  Island.     Good  turnpike  roads  ejctend  (ro^ 
Parkersburg  to  Wincliester  and  Staunton,  in  Eastern  Vii^iDi*'*.    *" 
1870j  the  population  of  Parkersburg  was  6646. 
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BOllDER    LIFE. 

Dodridge,  in  his  *♦  Notes  on  Western  Virginia,"  gives  liie  following  account 
of  the  life  led  by  the  settlers  of  that  region  ; 

The  seUleraents  on  this  side  of  the  mountiiins  coniineiic«d  along  tli*^  Mouoiiga- 
Uf}]}L  and  l)elween  that  river  and  the  Laurel  ridge,  in  the  year  1772.  In  the 
;  '  eding  year  they  reaclu^d  tlie  Uhio  River.  The  grnUer  number  of  the  tirat 
V  'I  I  ri  dime  from  the  upper  purls  of  the  then  colouit  ,s  ol  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Bnddock'M  trail,  as  It  was  calletl,  was  the  route  by  wliich  the  grealfr  number  of 
them  crossed  the  mountains.  A  less  number  of  them  came  by  the  way  of  Bed- 
ford iind  Fort  Ligonier.  They  effected  their  removals  on  horses  furnished  with 
p*ck-9addles.  This  was  the  more  eaally  done,  as  but  few  of  these  early  adven- 
turers into  the  wilderness  were  encumbered  with  much  baggage. 

Lmd  was  the  object  which  invited  the  greater  number  of  these  people  to  cross 
*be mountain,  for,  as  the  saying  ihen  was,  ''It  was  to  be  had  here  for  taking 
ap;"  that  i9,  building  a  cabin  and  raising  a  crop  of  grain,  however  small,  of  any 
kind,  entitled  the  occupant  to  400  acres  of  land,  and  a  pre-emption  riglit  lo  lOOO 
Mres  more  adjoining,  to  be  secured  by  a  land-office  warrant.  This  right  was  to 
^^^e  effect  if  there  happened  to  be  so  much  vacant  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  ad- 
^HN&iQg  the  tract  secured  by  the  settlement  right. 

^^^  At  m  early  period  the  Government  of  Virginia  appointed  three  mramissioners 
*"give  certificates  of  scltlcmcnt  righls.  These  certificates,  togeiher  with  the  Hur- 
^^yor's  plftt,  were  sent  to  the  land-olTlce  of  the  Stjiie,  where  they  lay  six  montlifi, 
^^  await  any  caveat  which  might  be  nffered.  If  none  was  offered,  the  patent 
^en  issued. 

There  was,  at  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  an  inferior  kind  of  land  title, 
"*^aominated  a  "taroahawk  right,*'  which  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  trees 
'^^r  the  head  of  a  spring,  and  marking  the  bark  of  some  one  or  more  of  them 
^Jth  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  improvement.  I  re- 
"^^mber  having  seen  a  number  of  those  "tomnhawk  rights"  when  a  boy.  For 
*  ^ong  lime  many  of  tiiem  bore  the  names  of  those  who  mmle  them  I  Iiave  no 
*'^owlcdge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tomahawk  improvement,  or  whether  it  conferred 
'^y  ri^Ut  whatever,  nnless  followed  by  an  actual  settlement.  These  rights,  how- 
'"*'er,  were  often  bought  and  sold.  Those  who  wished  to  make  settlements  on 
"*^ir  favorite  tracts  of  Innd,  bonght  up  the  tomahawk  improvements,  rather  than 
''^ter  into  quarrels  with  (hose  who  had  made  them.  Other  improvers  of  the  land, 
^>th  a  view  to  actual  setlleraent,  and  who  happened  lo  be  stout  veteran  fellows, 
^k  tt  very  different  course  from  that  of  purchasing  the  *  tomahawk  rights." 
'^  Hen  annoyed  by  the  claimants  umier  those  rights,  they  deliberately  cut  a  few 
S<>od  hickories,  and  gave  them  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  **  laced  jacket," 
^***t  ifi,  a  sound  whipping, 

*ioine  of  the  early  settlers  took  ihe  precanlinn  to  corne  over  the  mountains  in 

^^  spring,  leaving  their  families  behind  to  rm^e  a  crop  of  corn,  and  then  return 

^'i'^  bring  them  out  in  the  fall.    This  I  should  think  was  the  better  way,    Others, 

**pecially  those  whose   families  were  small,  broui^ht   them  with  them   in  the 

er  took  the  latter  course.     His  family  was  but  small,  and  he 
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is  m  poor  snd  destitate  ritaation,  ih*^j 
^  that  tOMi^Blli^  WM  HOC  of  loag  oootinQaiice. 
oT  Ike  ptaocable,  uftofcifiiTe  Ijidiaitai  fti  Cf 
T#OiHr  Oevfe,  bre^glift  o»  the  war  of  Lord  DauDore,  la  the  spring  of  Um^ 
1774.  Our  msk  fcOleaieiit  tfaea  htokt  opu  The  women  ami  cliildreo  wc 
iMnrcd  lo  Morri»*t  Foit,  in  Seodj  Cicck  gMe.  some  distance  to  llie 
UmooloirxL  The  fort  coniieied  of  in  iMiimMngc  of  snmll  hovels,  »it 
the  maj^B.  of  ft  Urge  And  oozioae  mftzab,  tbe  eflBaiia  of  wbk-Li  gAve  ilie 
U»e  wotneii  ftod  children  the  feTer  and  ftgue>  The  men  were  oompeUed 
eemiij  lo  mnm  home,  ml  ruk  the  tomthmwk  and  Helping-knife  of  the  Ii 
in  ratoiof  oaru  to  koep  their  funilieii  from  starration  the  succccdiog 
Thoee  tafferings,  dangers,  and  losses,  were  tbe  tribute  we  had  to  paj  lo; 
thirst  for  blnod  which  actuated  those  releran  murderem  who  brought  Ihet 
upon  ufl.  The  memory  of  the  sufferers  in  this  war»  as  well  as  that  of  Ib(it4i^l 
sceodant^,  still  looks  back  upon  them  with  regret  and  abhorrence,  Aud  tltr|iOt 
of  history  will  consign  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  full  weight  i4  inliaf 
tliey  deserve. 

My  father,  like  many  otliers,  belieyed  that,  h&Ting  secured  his  legal  sllotnuilb 
the  rest  of  the  country  belonged  of  right  to  those  who  chose  to  settle  in  it.  TW 
was  a  piece  of  vacant  land  adjoining  his  tract«  amounting  to  aliout  300 
To  this  tract  of  land  he  had  the  pre-emption  right,  and  accr^rdingly  secured  htf] 
warrant ;  but  hU  conscience  wonld  not  permit  him  to  retain  it  in  his  Ounily;  l0 
therefore  gave  it  to  an  apprentice  lad  whom  he  had  raised  in  his  houso*  TUiliA| 
told  it  to  an  uncle  of  mine  for  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  wool  hat 

Owing  to  the  equnl  distribution  of  real  property  directed  by  our  land  l»«%^' 
tlje  sterling  integrity  of  our  forefftlhera  in  their  observance  of  them,  " 
diBtricls  of  ''sold  land,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  large  tracts  of  Iftnd  in 
nf  individiinla,  or  companies,  who  neither  sell  nor  improve  Uiem,  as  lu 
in  Lower  Canada  and  the  northivestem  part  of  Pennsylvania.     Tliese  ani 
tracts  make  huge  blanks  in  the  population  of  the  country  where  they  eiirt. 

The  divlBlon-linea  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined  were  genemTlyiM&i* 
ftn  amicftblo  manner,  before  any  survey  of  them  was  madsf  by  tbe  particf  a**' 
cerncd.  In  doing  this,  they  Avere  guided  niHinly  by  the  top&  of  ridges  and  wi**" 
courses^  i)Ut  particularly  the  former  Hence  the  greater  number  of  fcinisin* 
western  parta  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  bear  a  striking  teseinliiMlCS  ^  ** 
tntptiitbeatro.      Tim  buildings  occupy  a  low  situation,   and  the  lopi  ^  ^ 
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KDrrmtndfng  UIUb  are  the  bottndaricB  of  the  tract  to  wbkh  the  family  mansion 
beloag*. 

Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  farms  of  this  description,  because,  as  Ihey  said, 
fhcy  wtTo  attended  with  this  convenience,  ''that  every  tiling  comes  to  the  boose 
dovD  luil/' 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  considered  their  land  as  of  little  value,  from  an  appre- 
heniiim  that  after  a  few  years'  cuitivatiou  It  would  lose  its  fertHity,  at  least  for  a 
long  Uroe.  I  have  ollen  heard  tliem  say  that  such  a  field  would  bear  so  many 
crop*,  and  another  so  many  more  or  less  than  that.  The  ground  of  tliis  belief 
ooaeeroiag  the  sbort-Uvcd  leitiHty  of  the  land  in  this  country,  was  ihc  poverty 
i great  proportion  of  the  land  in  thi*  lower  i>arls  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
\,  after  producing  a  few  crops,  became  unfit  lor  use,  and  was  thrown  out 
Commons. 

•  My  reader  will  naturally  ask  where  were  their  mills  for  grinding  grain  ?   Where 

ir  laoDcHes  for  making  leather?     Where  their  smith-shnps  lor  mukini?  and 

iring  ili^ir  farming  utensils  ¥     Who  were  their  carpenters^  tailors,  cabinet 

»rltni*n,  shoemakers,  and  weavers  ?    The  answer  Is,  those  mnnufaclurerB  did 

exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen  wht>  were  prnfessedly  such.     Every  family 

was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 

lioromouy- block  and  hand-millsi  were  in  use  in  most  of  our  htmses.     The 

was  made  of  a  large  block  of  wood  ab^nit  3  feet  long,  with  an  excavation 

Jed  in  one  end,  wide  at  thi?  top  and  narrow  at  the  boltom,  so  that  the  action 

the  pestle  on  the  bottom  throw  the  corn  up  to  the  sides  lowArds  the  lop  of  it, 

whence  it  continually  fell  down  in(o  the  centre.     In  consequence  of  this 

iftment,  the  whole  mass  of  tlic  ^rain  was  pretty  equally  subjected   to  the 

>ltc8  of  the  pt^stle.     In  the  fall  of  ibe  year,  while  the  Indian  corn  was  soft,  the 

:k  ttid  pestle  did  very  weli  for  making  mea!  for  Jonny-cake  and  mtish,  but 

ratUor  slow  when  the  corn  liccauie  hard. 

kTlie  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of  poimdlng  gratn  into  meal. 

is  was  a  pole  of  some  springy  Klastic  wood,  -.10  feet  long  or  more  ;  the  bolt  end 

pUced  under  the  aide  of  a  house,  or  a  large  stump.     This  pole  was  supported 

two  forks,  placed  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  butl  end,  so  as  to  ele- 

llie  small  end  about  15  feet  Crom  the  i^ruuud  ;  to  this  was  attached,  by  a  large 

a  piece  of  a  soplmg,  about  5  or  G  inelics  in  diameter,  and  8  or  10  feel 

The  lower  end  of  Lbis  was  shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pestle,     A  pin  of 

Waa  put  through  it  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  persons  could  work  at 

^Jiciwt^ep  at  once.     Tliis  simple  machine  very  much  lessened  the  labor,  and  ex- 

llled  the  work.    I  remember  iliat,  when  a  l>oy,  I  put  up  an  excellent  sweep  at 

<»tijer'B.     It  was  made  of  a  sugar-tree  sapling.     It  was  kept  jjoiug  ahnost 

Rtsntly,  from  morning  till  niijhl,  by  our  neigh iMirs  for  severnl  weeks.     In  the 

snbrier  country,  where  they  ha<i  a  number  of  snltpetre  ruvt's,  the  first  settlers 

plenty  of  excelleut  gunpowder  by  means  uf  those  sweeps  and  mortars. 

A  machine  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar  and  pestle  was  used  for  making 

•^^1,  while  the  com  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.     It  was  called  a  grater.     Thia 

I  half-circular  piece  of  tin,  perlbraled  with  a  punch  from  the  concave  side, 

nsiled  by  ita  edgea  to  a  block  of  wi>nd.     The  cars  of  corn  were  rubbed  on  the 

;li  edges  of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fell  ttirough  them  on  the  board  or  bhiek 

rhich  the  grater  was  nailed,  which,  being  in  a  siautioir  direciioii,  di!«cbarged 

meal  Into  a  cloth  or  bowl  placed  Tor  its  reception.     Tliis^  to  be  sure,  was  a 

■  of  making  meal^  but  neccsMty  has  no  law. 
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which  thej  brought  with  them  into  the  countrjr,  they  cert&inly  performed 
Their  plows,  harrowB  with  wooden  te^th,  and  sledB,  were  in  many 
well  mode.     Their  cuoperware,  which  comprehended  cvcrytlji  ng  for 
tinilk  and  water,  was  gennraUy  prt?lty  wel!  exectited.    Tlio  c(?dar-ware, 
alternately  a  while  and  red  utavc,  wa«  tlicn  Ujougbt  beautilul ;  many 
It  puncheon  floors  were  very  iumiI,  their  joints  close,  and  the  top  even  and 
Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well.     Those  who  could  not 
these  mechanic  arts,  were  under  the  necesBlty  of  giving  labor  or  barter 
Dcighbora  in  exchange  for  the  nse  of  them,  so  fnr  as  their  necesaltieA 

'  lime  afler  the  first  gettlrment  of  this  country,  the  inhabitantfl  in 

mrried  joung.     There  was  no  distinclion  of  rank,  and  very  little  of  lor- 

iDn  these  accounts  the  first  impression  of  love  reanllcd  in  marriage  ;  and  a 

establishment  cost  but  a  IHlIe  lalwr,  and  nothing  else.     A  description  of  a 

,  from  the  beginning  to  llic  end,  will  serve  to  show  the  manm'rs  of  our 

ers,  and  mark  the  grade  of  civilizatinn  wliich  has  succeeded  to  their  rude 

society  In  the  course  of  a  Jew  years.     At  an  early  period,  the  praciico  of 

ting  the  marriage  at  the  house  of  the  bride  began,  and,  it  aliould  seem, 

great  propriety.     8he  also  had  (he  choice  of  the  prietit  to  perform  the  cere- 


Wadding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood ;  and  the  frolic  wai 

ipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.    Tiiis  Is  not  to  be  wondered 

it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the  only  gatlieriiig  which  was  not 

ipanled  with  tiie  lal>or  of  reaping,  log-rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or  planning 

«cout  or  campaign. 

the  morning  of  tlie  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attendants  assembled  at 
>i»e  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of  his  bride  by 
which  was  the  usual  lime  for  celehrating  the  nuptials,  which  for  certain 

It  place  before  dinner. 
;lbe  reader  imagine  an  assemldage  of  people,  without  a  store,  tailor,  or 
iker,  within  ICM)  miles  ;  and  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  black- 
saddler  within  an  equal  distance.    The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks, 
leather  brrecliex,  le^^Lnnn,  linsey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home-made. 
dresfied  in  husey  peliiroivls,  and  linsey  or  linen  bed-gowna,  coarse 
(ings,  handkerchiefs,  and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any.     If  there  were  any 

'^ '^.  or  ruffles^  they  were  the  relica  of  old  times;  family  pieces, 

parents.     The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles, 
►r  m:ii"  r-    find  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over  them; 
Stiint?  a»  often  constituted  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leathtT. 

!♦*,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  and  oh- 

',  m  rJv^y  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads ;  and  these 

jt'times  by  the  gofnl,  and  Bonietimcs  by  the 

rf,  and  lying    grape-vines  across  tlie  way. 

•d  by  the  wayside,  and  an  unexpected  dis- 

v^    M'  '-  tn  cover  the  wedding-parly  with  smoke. 

^^^^  I   followed  this  discharge;  the  sudden 

(Hrls.   I  I  Idvalric  bustle  of  their 

if  all  llmt  could  be  done 

.•  f^jist,  elbow,  or  ankle  hap- 

i^  and  little  more  was  thought 
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Another  ceremony  commoDly  took  place  before  the  i>arty  reached  the 
the  bride,  nfler  the  practice  of  making  whiskey  began,  which  was  at  &a 
period  ;  when  the  i)arty  were  about  a  mile  from  the  place  of  their  dtttii 
two  young  men  ^oulJ  single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle  ;  the  worse  the  p4th«1 
more  logs,  brush,  and  deep  hollows,  the  belter,  as  these  obstacles  afforded 
portutiily  for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  Ei 
fox-chaiie-,  in  point  of  danger  to  the  riders  and  tlieir  horses,  is  DOthing  lo  thisi 
for  tlie  botlle.  The  start  was  announced  by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  bmsL, 
hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  U>Uie' 
always  filled  for  the  occasion^  so  that  there  was  no  use  for  judges;  fort^j 
-who  reached  the  door  waa  presenled  with  llie  prize,  with  which  be  relurad"' 
triumph  to  Iho  company.  On  approaching  them,  he  announced  his  victory 
his  rival  by  a  shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  firHi 
the  groom  and  hia  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the  rat 
the  line,  giving  each  a  dram  ;  and  then,  putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of 
hunting-shin,  took  his  station  in  the  company. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  Ihe  dinner,  which  was  %  sal 
backwoods  feast,  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  venison  and 
roosted  and  boiled^  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables, 
ing  the  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity  always  prevailed,  although  the  table  mi|ll|.1 
a  large  slab  of  limber,  hewed  out  with  a  broadaxe,  snpporleil  by  four  sticks  • 
auger-holes;  and  the  furniture,  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  plates;  Ibc 
wooden  bowls  and  trenchers;  a  Jew  pewter  spoons,  much  battered  aiK)Ot 
edges^  were  lo  be  seen  at  some  tables.     The  rest  were  made  of  horns.     If 
■were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was  mnde  up  by  the  scalping.knivea,  which  wePii 
ried  in  sheaths  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  Ihe  next 
ing.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four-handed  reels,  or  square  i 
and  jigs.  The  commencement  was  always  a  square  four,  which  was  folio w«4J 
what  was  called  jigging  it  ofi*;  that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  fnrij 
and  were  followed  by  the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  aoconj 
with  what  was  aillcd  cutting  out ;  llml  iti,  when  either  of  the  parties  becasas 
of  the  dance,  on  intimation  the  place  was  supplied  by  some  one  of  the  oominnf^ 
wilhout  any  interruption  of  the  dance.  In  this  way  a  dance  was  often  codiIuobI 
till  the  mn£}ieian  was  heartily  tired  of  his  sitnatton.  Towards  the  latter  jiirto^ 
the  night,  if  any  of  the  cf>mpany,  through  weariness,  attempted  lo  coriccil 
themselves,  for  the  purjwse  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted  up,  paraded  on  U* 
floor^  and  the  fiddler  ordered  lo  play,  '*nang  out  till  to-morrow  morning,'* 

About  9  or  10  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  off  the  bride,  soil 
put  her  lo  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  had  to  Mcenil* 
ladder,  tuBtead  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  l^U-rcKxn  \(*^ 
loft,  Ihe  Ihjor  of  which  was  made  of  clapboards,  lying  loose,  and  wilhout  w^- 
As  the  fdot  of  the  ladder  was  commonly  behind  the  door,  whicli  was  purp<»ely 
opened  iur  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  wi'^ 
hunting-shirts,  petticoiit."*,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles  beiug  on  ^' 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  by  but  few.  Tli» 
done,  n  depuialion  of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off  the  groom,  and  pl»c4 
him  snugly  by  the  Bide  of  his  bride.  The  dance  still  continued ;  and  if  «««^j 
happened  to  be  scarce,  whicli  was  often  the  case,  every  young  man,  when  n5* 
engaged  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  oiler  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the 
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ind  the  offer  was  sore  to  be  accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity,  the  bride 
and  groom  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind 
the  company  that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshment ;  black 
Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for,  and  sent  up  the  ladder ; 
trat  lometimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  alone.  I  have  many  times  seen  as  much 
bread,  beef,  pork,  and  cabbage  sent  along  with  her  as  would  afford  a  good  meal 
Tor  half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and 
iliink,  more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  offered  tiiem. 

It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being  asked  to  the 
wedding,  took  offence ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by  them  on  such  occa- 
sions was  that  of  cutting  off  the  manes,  foretops,  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the 
wedding  company. 

On  returning  to  the  infare,  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  race  for  black 
Betty,  was  the  same  as  before.  The  feasting  and  dancing  often  lasted  for  several 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole  company  were  so  exhausted  with  loss  of 
deep,  that  several  days*  rest  were  requisite  to  fit  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary 
labm. 

Should  I  be  asked  why  I  have  presented  this  unpleasant  portrait  of  the  rude 
manners  of  our  forefathers,  I  in  my  turn  would  ask  my  reader,  why  are  you 
pleased  with  the  histories  of  the  blood  and  carnage  of  battles  ?  Why  are  you  de- 
lighted with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  the  novel,  and  romance  ?  I  have  related  truth, 
•od  only  truth,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I  have  depicted  a  state  of  society  and 
manners  which  are  fast  vanishing  from  the  memory  of  man,  with  a  view  to  give 
the  youth  of  our  country  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  to 
^Te  contentment  to  the  aged,  by  preventing  them  from  saying,  "  that  former 
fimes  were  better  than  the  present." 
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Area, 45,000  Square  Miles, 

Populatimi  in  IHOd, ,    1,109,8(31 

(Whites,  82*>,782  ;  Negroes,  283,Ult).) 
Populiition  in  1870, 1,25^,370 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  situated  between  35°  and  36°  36'  >Mat»- 
tilde,  and  between  81°  40'  and  90°  15'  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  CO 
tho  nortlj  by  Kontueky  and  Virpnia,  on  tlie  east  by  Nortb  Carolina, oo 
the  south  by  North  Carolina,  Greorgia^  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  i^n** 
on  the  west  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Its  extreme  length,  fnm  cfl^ 
to  west,  is  about  430  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  110  mDes- 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  crossed  by  the  various  ranges  of 
the  great  Alleghany  chain,  which  are  here  known  as  the  Stone,  Irwif 
Bald,  and  Unaka  Mountains,  The  Cumberland  Mountains,  whicb 
form  the  southoastorn  border  of  Kentucky,  cross  this  State  in  a  sooth- 
western  direction,  and  pass  into  Alabama.  They  lie  about  40  ^r*^ 
miles  west  of  the  Alleghany  range,  the  valley  between  them  being 
watered  by  the  Holston,  Clinch,  and  the  otiier  he;id  waters  o(  t'** 
Tennessee  River,  The  Cumberland  Mountains  cover  an  areftof  alj*^^ 
fifty  miles  wide,  and  are  tliickly  wooded.  Beyond  this  rans^  a^'** 
rolling  country,  known  as  Middle  Tennessee,  ej£ tends  westwarti  lotw 
Tennessee  River.  Between  that  stream  and  the  Mississippi  thcl*^ 
is  either  greatly  rolling  or  flat. 

The  3fi«sijt8ippi  River  washes  the  entire  western  shore  of  the  '^^' 
Memphis,  the  principal  city,  is  situated  on  this  river,  in  the  oitrt^ 
southwestern  corner  of  Tennessee.     The  Tennessee  River  is  htva^  ^ 
778 
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[conflueuee  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  rivers,  which,  rising  in  the 
;hany  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  unitt>  at  Kingston,  in  this  State. 
►ws  in  a  generally  southwestern  direction  to  the  base  of  the  Cuni- 
md  Mountains,  at  the  paint  where  the  boundarit's  of  Tennessee, 
I,  and  Georgia  touch  each  other,  and  then  sweeps  around  to 
southwest,  flows  across  the  entire  northern  part  of  Alabama, 
les  the  northeastern  corner  of  Mississippi,  antl,  bending  to  tlie 
369  the  States  of  Tenneasee  and  Kentucky,  and  empties  into 
Ohio  River  at  Paducali,  48  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
stream.  At  Florence,  Alal>iima,  280  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  navi- 
^ktioD  is  interrupted  by  the  Muscle  Shoals,  a  series  of  fine  rapids,  ex- 
bending  for  about  20  miles  above  this  point.  Beyond  these  rapids, 
stream  is  again  navigable  for  steamers  as  far  as  Knoxville,  on  the 
m,  5CM)  miles  above  Florence.  The  Tennessee  is  800  miles 
flowing  through  this  State  for  400  miles,  and  its  principal 
ich,  the  Holston,  300  miles  long,  making  a  total  length  of  1100 
The  chief  towns  of  this  State  on  its  banks  are  Knoxville 
Chattanooga.  It  flows  ihv  the  most  j>art  through  a  beautiful  and 
ile  country.  Thr  Cumberland  River,  which  flows  across  the 
lern  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  rises  in  the  Cuml>crland  Moun- 
io  the  southeastern  part  of  Kentucky.  It  enters  this  State  at 
northeast  angle  of  Jackson  county,  and  flows  in  a  generally  south- 
direction  to  Nashville,  after  which  its  course  is  mainly  north- 
It  creeses  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  about  10  miles 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  flows  parallel  with  that  stream  into 
)Obio.  It  is  about  600  miles  long.  At  high  water  it  is  navigable 
darge  steamers  to  Nashville,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for 
steamers  300  miles  higher.  The  Forked  Dcei\  Big  Hatchie, 
Ohion  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  each  navigable  for  a 
or  less  distance.  All  the  waters  of  this  State  ultimately  find 
way  to  the  Mississippi. 

MINERALS, 

The  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee  are  developed  to  but  a  limited 

It,  though  her  hills  and  mountains  contain  stores  of  iron,  of  coal, 

of  copper,  of  zinc,  of  sandstone,  aud  of  the  finest  marble,  awaiting 

capital,  enterprise,  and  labor  that  shall  dig  out  and  utilize  these 

lant  mines  of  wealth.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 

Diarly  all  the  counties  of  Eitstern  and  Middle  Tennessee;  copper,  in 

8evier,  Polk,  Perry,  and  other  counties;  coal,  in  the    coim- 
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ties  of  Campbell,  Rhea,  Marion,  etc. ;  some  gold  is  reported  in  Polk, 
salts,  in  Greene  and  Hawkins ;  lead,  in  Peny ;  fine  marble  and  build 
in|5-stones,  in  Hawkins,  Campbell,  Monroe,  Meigs,  Giles,  and  WiUisaL- 
son  ;  tliii  k  stratum  of  shale,  in  Coffee,  etc»,  etc.     The  timber  resouras 
are  also  extensive,  embracing  a  great  variety,  and  many  of  the  final 
quality  of  forest  trees— hickory,  the  various  oaka,  poplar,  walnut,  tfl^ 
beech,  chestnut,   locust,  ecdar,  sugar,  pine,  etc.^  wliich  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  vast  tracts  classed  *  wild  or  unimproved  ImuW    Tbe 
soil  ranges  from  that  of  the  deep  rich  bottoms,  of  exhaasth'ss  fertilitjr, 
to  light  and  hilly  uplands,  which  require  high  culture  to  become  pro- 
ductive.    In  a  number  of  counties,  the  iron  interest  has  been  partially 
develoiH-d.     In  Greene,  one  furnace  is  in  operation,  and  a  northera 
ooinpany  have  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  ore-lands,  and  will 
goon  have  extensive  works  completed.     Near  tlie  town  of  Greenevillei 
there  is  a  bed  of  sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  €x>pperas  was  task 
during  the  war,  and  where  even  the  clay  is  impregnated  with  M 
mineral     Our  Montgomery  correspondent  says :  '  tJiat  within  twentf* 
five  miles  of  Clarksville  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty  furnaces  JTinj 
idle  for  want  of  capital ;  must  of  them  were  burned  during  the  wsf, 
and  the  proprietors  being  unable  to  rebuild  and  run  them,  would  aell 
oat  very  low.*     The  zinc  of  Greene  county  is  said  to  be  very  richj 
during  the  war,  Kpdom  salts  were  also  made  to  some  extent  ia  tbe 
mountains.     In    Hawkins,   our  correspondent  states,    'there  is  iQ 
undergrtMind  stream  of  salt  water  traversing  the  valley,  which  ha 
been  tapped  at  several  [Knnts,  at  one  of  which  the  manufacture  of  sli 
lias  been  successfully  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years,  though  i«t 
upon  a  large  scale ;  but  it  is  thought  that,  with  capital  and  enterpriflc, 
it  might  be  made  to  rival  the  sjilt- wells  of  southwestern  Vir^nit  la 
the  pnidnction  of  tliis  valuable  product.     ...     A  most  beaatifid 
quality  of  marble  is   found  at  various   points    tn   thts  oountr;  off 
quarry  of  which  was  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  «tf* 
Much  capital  might  be  profitably  invested  and  manj  labortts  v^ 
fully  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  tor  mtakidtli^ 
two  articles  named — salt  and    marble — as  well  as  iiXMi,  tlhe  <ft  d 
which  is  present  in  the  mountains,'     Our  Marion  cori&hpmifait  •?% 
*  the  quantity  of  bituminous  and  semt-bituminotis  oo«]  mud  irai  fltri^ 
this  county  is  unlimited,  with  but  little  deveJopmeol  of  ibe  totf 
and  none  of  the  latter,  though  the  iodnoements  are  frai, 
being  abundant  and  transportation  good  and  improvii^/ •• 

•  Agrieoltunkl  Bepo(rt. 
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CLIMATE. 

he  dimate  is  usually  mild.  Except  in  the  eastern  part  the  winters 
short  and  pleasant^  and  snow  does  not  often  fall.  The  summers 
30ol  and  delightful,  and  the  State  is  generally  healthful.  In  the 
intains  the  winters,  though  short,  are  severe. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Q  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  the  land  is  poor  and  difficult 
^ultivation.  The  valleys,  however,  are  fertile,  and  amply  repay 
labor  expended  upon  them.  The  soil  of  Middle  Tennessee  is 
orally  good,  whilst  that  of  Western  Tennessee  consists  of  a  rich 
k  mould. 

'he  staple  products  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The 
culture  of  Tennessee  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  war,  the  State 
ig,  like  Virginia,  a  vast  battle-field,  but  the  people  arc  slowly 
vering  from  their  losses,  and  arc  bringing  their  crops  up  to  some- 
g  like  the  old  average. 

a  1869,  the  State  contained  6,796,337  acres  of  improved  land, 
principal  returns  for  the  same  year  were : 

BushelH  of  wheat 6,760,000 

rje, 226,000 

"           peas  and  beans, 547,8a3 

"           oats, 3,500,000 

"           Indian  corn 47,600,000 

Irish  i)otatoes 1,(K)0,000 

Tons  of  hay, 168,000 

Pounds  of  initter 10,017,787 

Number  of  horses, 300,976 

"           asses  and  mules, 131,780 

milch  cows 280,190 

sheep, 960,312 

swine 2,800,312 

*'           y«)unff  eattlo 709,360 

Value  of  domestic  animals $66,211,426 

li  1870,  the  cotton  crop  amounted  to  about  215,000  bales,  and  the 
(xio  crop  is  estimated  at  about  35,000,000  pounds. 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

his  State  has  scarcely  any  foreijijn  trade.  Its  cotton  is  exported 
I   New  Orleans,  and  the  most  of  its  other  products  are  disposed 
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of  iu  that  city.    Memphis  has  aa  ira|X)rtant  trade  with  the  States  ali 
tiic  ^llssii>sippi  and  Oliio  rivers  and  with  Arkausas* 

Previous  to  the  war  man ufactuiies  were  an  important  intereatji 
Tennessee,  and  were  becoming  more  extensive  every  year*     The 
power  of  the  State  is  magnificent,  and  offers  many  induoeineati 
capitalist*     In   1860  there  were  2572  establishments  in  Tenu 
devoted  lo  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  • 
capital  of  $14,426,261,  and  12,528   hands,  consuming  raw  nmt*; 
w^orth  89,416,514,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $17,987,2^ 
The  principal  products  were  stateii  as  follows  for  that  year; 

Value  of  cotton  goods, $6961,122 

''       flour  and  meal, 5,aa),801 

"       pig'irDU,  ,    .    .    , 457,005 

'-^  bar  and  rolled  iron,       ,    .  i-    .IS 

•'       copi>er, 4   I  M*> 

**       coal, 413,tie2 

*'       sawed  and  planed  UuuVk  " 1,97'.  ^^) 

*'       leather, 1,1! 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  were,  in  1868,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1317  miles  of 
pleted   railroads,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $34,186,t)00.     Nash 
Memphis,  and  Chattanooga  are  the  principal  railroad  centres  of 
State,  and  are  connected  with   each  other  and  with  all  parts  of 
eounUJ-y.     Western  and  Middle  Tennessee  are  covered  with  a  net 
of  ro:id3  extending  into  Kentucky  on  the  north,  and  Mississippi 
Alabama  on  the  south,  and  the  great  route  from  Virginia  to  the 
sissippi  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  in  a  southwest  dii 
from  Bristol  to  Chattanooga.     These  railroads  were  almoet 
destroyed  during  the  war. 

EDUCATION. 

In  1860,  there  were  in  Tennessee  35  colleges,  with  2932 
274  academies  and  other  schofjls,  witli  15,793  pupils;  and  296i5 
lie  schools,  witfi  138,809  pupils.    Schools  were  organized  in  tliis 
as  early  as  1780,  iu  East  Tennessee,  and  bv  the  year  1795  tliiire 
3  colleges  in  the  State. 

The  new  Constitution    makes  a  liberal  provision  for  tlie  suf^jH  r* 
free  schools,     A  permanetit  school  fund  is  established,  and  tJiv 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.     The  educatioiud  fiv  i 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnietion.  -  ' 
similar  to  that  of  West  Virginia. 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Peniieniiary  m  located  at  Nashville.     It  is  provided  with 
eommodioua  buildings,  and  is  conducted  on  the  silent  system. 

The  Tennessee  Hospital  for  tJm  Irmme  and    the    Tenntssee   Blind 
are  located  at  Na-sliville.     They  were  damaged  greatly,  and 
with  many  losses  during  the  war,  but  have  been  reopenetl  with 
since  the  return  of  peace.     Measures  are  on  foot  for  the  erec- 
of  a  hospital  fur  the  colored  insane. 

Vie  Tennejisee  Deaf  and  Dumb    School  is  at  Knoxville.     It  was 
jlisbed  in  1845.    It  was  broken  up  during  the  war,  and  the  build- 
occupied  by  the  two  armies,  in  turn,  as  a  hospital,  and  greatly 
laged.     It  was  reopened  in  1866,  and  h  now  prosperous. 

FINANCES. 

1867  the  State  debt  amounted  to  832,562,323,  of  which  $23,- 
1,000  consisted  of  Ixmds  loaned  to  railroads,  Tlie  expenditures  of 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  were 
►9,522,  and  the  receipts  32,336,445. 
[n  1868  there  were  12  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $2,025,300, 
businefls  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT. 

the  Constitution  of  this  State  every  male  citizen  21  years  old, 

ling  iu  the  State  1  year  and  in  the  county  6  months,  who  has  paid 

p«jU  tax  specified  by  the  Constitution j  is  entitled   to  vote  at  the 

lions. 

I'be  goveronient  of  the  State  is  vestetl  in  a  Governor,  Secretary  of 

i,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Attorney-General,  and  a  General  As- 
ibly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates.     The  Gover- 

and  members  of  the  Ix^gislature  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
The  State  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Attorney-General, 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  Legislature.     The  Attorney-General 

^pointetl  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'he  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Sujireme  Court,  Courts  of  Chan - 

r,  Circuit  Courts,  County  Courts,  and  Justices*  Courts.     The  Su- 

»e  Court  consists  of  5  judges,  no  two  of  which  must  reside  in  the 
part  of  the  State. 
!'he  seat  of  Government  is  at  Nashville. 
Per  purpoeee  of  government  the  State  is  divided  into  84  connties. 
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HISTORY. 

Tennessee  onginally  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Kortli  Car^^ 
liua.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  its  settlement,  a  vast  wilderness,  whi*:^ 
was  claimed  as  a  hunting  ground  by  the  Ohickasaws,  Choctaws,  Sliai^^ 
nees,  and  the  Six  Nations.  The  Cherokees  dwelt  in  the  extreme  soutf^ 
east  part,  but  no  other  tribe  made  the  Territory  a  place  of  habiiaiioR  — 
*  In  175(>  Andrew  Lewis  was  sent  into  this  region  for  thepnrjHise  o 
settling  it,  by  the  Earl  of  Ijondon,  then  the  Governor  of  Yirginic* 
and  commander  of  the  Royal  forces  in  America.  He  built  a  pog*- 
which  he  called  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Wautauga  or  Little  Tennessee;^ 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Knoxville.  This  settlement  is  now 
thriving  village.  The  fort  was  given  a  strong  garrison  of  Britiafc 
troops,  and,  influenced  by  the  sense  of  the  protection  which  tlii-s  fo 
imparted,  the  region  round  about  was  soon  partially  settled  by  emi— 
tyrants,  and  in  the  spring  of  1758  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was  ioomsed- 
to  20O  men. 

In  1768,  Colonel  Bird  built  a  post  in  what  is  now  Sullivan  oountjf- 
This  was  for  some  time  believed  to  be  in  Virginia,  and  was  csilJed 
fjong  Island  Fort. 

In  1768,  many  families  came  put  to  the  new  region,  and  scttkd 
along  the  Holston  and  Wautauga  rivers.  In  1769,  or  1770,  a  jiartv 
of  10  hunters  descended  the  Cumberland  River  to  the  Ohio,  in  hnt0 
which  they  had  built,  stopping  for  a  while  at  the  site  of  the  pnseni 
city  of  Nashville.  They  des<?ended  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  airtl 
possed  down  that  river  to  Natchez,  which  was  then  a  Spanish  sttxle^ 
ment.  They  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  tbcoa 
remained  there,  but  otliers  returned  to  the  settlements  along  th« 
Wautauga. 

In  17<>0,  Fort  Loudon  was  besieged  by  the  C'herokees,  and  doeck 
invested  ibr  a  month.  The  garrison,  200  in  number,  consurncd  iln'if 
horses  and  dogs,  and  finally,  being  on  the  jwint  of  starvation,  iiirwo* 
dcred  upon  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  r**!nrn  to  Vi^ 
ginia.  They  were  sutlered  to  depart  and  to  march  15  miles  from  the 
fort  without  being  molested,  but  when  they  hud  accomplishtid  tbl 
distance,  were  treacherously  attacked  and  nearly  all  mBssaerod  t'"  ^'^' 
spot.  This  outrage  was  avenged  the  next  year  by  Colonel  Oranti 
who,  with  a  force  of  2600  regular  and  provincial  troop  and  fmd^J 
Indians,  invaded  the  Cherokee  countrv^  and  laid  waste  their  fiflii<an" 
villages.  These  severe  measures  cojnpcl  led  the  savages  to  sue  for  pait* 
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By  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolation  the  Tennessee  country  was  quite 

tijfcklj  settled,  and  the  population  was  increasing  at  an  encouraging 

rate.      In  177G,  the  Cherokees,  inoite^l  by  the  British,  waged  a  forniid- 

aWe  ^var  upon  the  settlers,  but  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Virginia 

and    -^'orth  Carolina.     The  Tennessee  settlement**,  at  this  time  known 

tlie  **I>istriet  of  Washington,"  were  represented  in  the  Convention 

rtiicsh  framed  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  and,  in  1780,  the 

Teiineasee  militia,  under  Colonel  Levier,  bore  a  conspicuous  port  in 

the  l>loody  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

After  the  war  lands  in  this  region  were  offered  the  North  Carolina 

irot3)Ki  in  payment  of  the  bounties  due  them.     Many  of  them  aceepted 

ihc  offer  and  settled  on  the  lands.    Others  sold  their  warrants  to  aetual 

eettlera,     Nashville  hati  been  settled  by  a  party  of  two  or  three  lum- 

dtcd,  under  Colonel  Robertson,  as  early  as  1780,  and  the  rich  lands 

ofDaviilson  county,  lying  around  it,  now  attracted  the  greater  part 

of  the  holders  of  the  military  warrants. 

In  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  counties  of  Sullivan,  Wash- 
ingtoij,  and  Greene,  attempted  to  set  up  an  independent  State  Govern- 
aeat,  as  they  deelare<l,  and  with  truth,  that  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina  was  too  far  away  to  benefit  them.  They  called  their  new 
State  Franklin.  This  course  prf>dueed  considerable  confusion,  Avhich 
was  Dot  rjuieted  until  1700,  when  North  Carolina  ceded  tlic  territory 
to  the  United  States,  Congress  established  a  Territorial  Government, 
*tid  the  region  was  called  "  The  Territory  of  the  United  States  south- 
west of  the  Oiiio  River." 

la  1794,  the  Territory  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  the  Legis- 
^ture  met  at  Knoxville.  The  next  year  it  was  found  that  it  con- 
tained a  population  of  77,2G2,  of  which  10,613  were  negro  slaves. 
fiftWts  were  now  made  to  secure  its  erection  into  a  State,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  second  war  with  England,  and 
coulributed  to  the  cause  Andrew  Jackson^  who  won  the  victory  of 
^e\v  Orleans,  and  many  of  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  wlio  fought 
•itider  him  that  day. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  Tennessee  entered  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
l^^rity,  which  was  checked  by  the  Rebellion.  Being  a  slaveholding 
^tgtc,  it  was  expected  that  the  i>eople  would  take  sides  with  the  ex- 
**t;ine  pro-slavery  party*  M'lien  the  Gulf  States  seceded  from  tho 
Union  in  the  winter  of  1800-61,  Tennessee  was  urged  to  join  them. 
The  Legislature  submitted  to  the  people  the  call  for  a  Convention,  for 
50 
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KASHVILLB. 

the  purpose  of  seceding,  and  this  call  was  defeated  by  a  popuUr 
niiijority  of  64,114.  Aftor  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  however,  ibc 
Governor  convened  the  Legislature  in  extra-session,  and  on  the  ^tk 
of  May,  1801,  that  body  adopted  an  Ordinance  of  Secessicai^  and 
representatives  and  senators  ^  the  Confederate  Congress.  Wtttem 
antt  Middle  Tennessee  were  very  clearly  in  sympathy  with  this 
of  the  Legislature,  hut  Exst  Tennessee  was  loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  State  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  Confederates,  and  in 
spring  of  18C2,  the  western  and  northern  portions  fell  into  the 
of  the  Union  forces.     Volunteers  enlisted  on  each  side,  and  the 
became  the  western  battle-field  of  both  armies.     The  severe  battieB' 
Fort  Donuelson,  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  Murfreesboro,  Chi* 
tanooga,  Kuoxville,  and  Nashville,  were  fought  within  the  limits 
the  State. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  a  Provisional  Governor  waa  appoinrfi 
and  the  State  was  restored  to  its  former  position  in  the  Union  on  th* 
24th  of  July,  1866. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  cities   and   towns  of  th« 
are^  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Mur&eesboro. 
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NASHVILLE, 

The  capital  and  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Davidson 
county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navlgatioo,  about  200  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  that  stream^ 
230  miles  east-northeast  of  Memphis,  and  684  miles  southwest  of 
Washington.     Latitude  36*^  9'  N ;  longitude  86°  49'  AV. 

The  city  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  beautiful,  healthy,  and  fertile 
countiy,  and  has  lung  been  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
southwest.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  bluff  of  limestone,  and  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  river  and  vicinity.  It  Is  regularly  laid  off, 
and  contains  many  handsome  edifices.  Many  of  the  residences  are 
palatial  in  their  character. 

The  public  buildings  are  handsome.     The  Capitol  is  one  of  the 

finest  edifices  on  the  continent     It  stands  on  an  eminence  197  feet 

above  the  river,  and  is  built  of  fine  fossilated  limestone,  much  like 

marble,  which  was  quarried  on  the  spot.     Many  of  the  blocks  weigh 

10  tons  each.    Its  dimensions  are  270  by  140  feet.    "Its  architecture 

is  Grecian,  consisting  of  a  Doric  basement,  and  supporting  on  its  four 

ibnts,  Ionic  porticoes,  modelled  after  those  of  the  Erechtheum  at 

Athens/*     In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  tower  80  feet  high.    The 

nalJa  of  the  Legislature  are  among  the  handsomest  in  the  country, 

**efng  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.     The 

^t  of  the  capitol  was  $1,000,000  in  gold.     The  Litnaik  A^yfam,  and 

f«e  SkUe  PeniUntimy  arc  imposing  buildings.     The  latter  contains 

*^  cells.     The  C%  Hall  is  also  a  handsome  building. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  It  has 
'^^^ral  public  schools  in  operation,  and  one  for  colored  children.  The 
^^^iversUif  of  Naahville^  founded  in  1806,  is  an  institution  of  high 
chai^cter.  Its  Medical  Department  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
^"OoL  The  female  schools  are  considered  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
^tate  Library  contains  over  1 2,000  volumes. 

The  Cumberland  River  is  crossed  here  by  a  fine  bridge.  The 
*^^Or  is  navigable  for  steamers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
^^^  Nashville  is  the  seat  of  a  heavy  river  trade.  It  has  railway  cora- 
^^^nication  with  all  parts  of  the  State  and  country.  It  contains  about 
'-^  churches,  and  about  8  newspaper  and  4  magazine  offices.  It  is 
%hted  with  gas,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Cumberland  River, 
^^d  possesses  a  steam  fire-engine  department,  and  an  efficient  police 
^^fce.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870,  the  popu- 
Wion  was  2.5,865, 
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Nashville  has  long  been  not4?d  for  its  enterprising  spirit,  literary  taStPj 
and  polished  society.  It  is  in  evorythiug  but  geographical  poeatioi* 
a  Southern  rather  than  a  Woi*tcrn  city.  It  was  founded  in  1779,  by 
a  party  of  emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  and  established  as  a  lowo 
by  the  Assembly  of  that  State,  in  1784,  It  was  named  in  houorof 
Colonel  Francis  Nash,  who  iell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Ger- 
mantown.  It  suffered  very  greatly  during  tlie  civil  war.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  United  States  army  in  February,  1862,  and  held  nnti* 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  16th  o^  Dei-ember,  1864,  GciienJ 
Thomas,  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces,  inflicted  a  blootFjT 
defeat  upon  the  Confederate  army,  uuder  General  Hood,  iu  i^^ 
vicinity* 

MEMPHIS, 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  Shelby  county,  on  the  eats* 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  just  Ix-low  the  mouth  of  Wolf  lih'^^f 
420  miles  below  St.  Louis,  956  miles  above   New  Orleans,  aii<l  2w 
miles  west-southwest  of  Nashville,     It  stands  on  the  4tli  Chickssi*' 
Bluff,  and    possesses  the  only  convenient  location  for  a  conunon'ia' 
city  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  a  ^^'^ 
tance  of  650  miles.     Possessing  this,  it  1ms  become  the  most  popiilo^ 
and  irajKjrtaiit  place  on  the  river,  between  St.  Louis  and  New  OrlrJ'>-*' 
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bluff,  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  elevated  60  feet  above  the 
land  lA  about  3  miles  ia  length.  At  ita  base  a  bed  of  sandstone 
Is  into  the  river,  and  forms  the  levee  or  landing.  The  city  lies 
on    the  blut!'  above,  and    prewints  a  tine  apjjearance  when 

from  the  river.  An  esplanade,  several  hundred  feet  in  width, 
the  front  of  the  plateau,  and  this  is  lined  with  handsome 
igs,  which  face  the  river.  The  general  appearance  of  the  city 
bctive,  and  many  of  the  business  edifices  and  private  residences 
do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  land. 

aphis  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  sti'eet  railway  connects  its 
I  points.  It  contains  al>out  24  good  public  Bchools,  several 
t  schools,  a  Mercantile  Library,  20  churches,  and  10  newspaper 
It  is  govenied  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  In  1870,  the  ^wpu- 
jras  40,226. 

nphis  is  the  most  important  city  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  be- 
[Jew  Orleans.  It  has  grown  with  surprising  rapid ity,  notwith- 
pg  the  civil  war,  which  injured  it  severely.  It  is  connected 
II  parts  of  the  country  by  railway,  and  controls  a  large  share  of 
Drmous  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  principal  point  for 
pg  the  rich  proiluce  of  Tennessee,  Northern  Mississippi,  and 
|Bas.  Com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobaoco  are  exported  in  large 
jties. 
J 736,  the  French  selectefl  the  bluflf,  on  which  Memphis  stands, 

f table  position  for  the  establishment  of  a  fort,  but  they  neglected 
ipy  it.  In  1783,  the  Spanish  Government  directed  W»  H. 
I^j  the  Acting-Gfovernor  of  Louisiana,  to  occupy  and  fortity  the 
jKrbich  was  done»  They  held  the  place  until  the  purchase  of 
Boa  by  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year,  Fort  Pickering 
Itablished  here  by  the  United  States  forces.  The  settlement 
i  town  was  begun  in  1820.  Daring  tlie  first  piirt  of  the  civil 
was  held  by  the  Confederates,  It  was  captureil  by  the  United 
forces  in  June,  1862,  and  held  by  them  until  the  cloee  of  the 
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ird  city  of  the  State,  and  the  principal  place  in  East  Tennessee^ 

^fiilly  situated,  in   Knox  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 

River,  4  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad 

185  miles  east  of  Nashville.     It  is  located  on  high  ground, 

are  obtainetl  magnificent  views  of  tlie  river  and  distant 
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Blue  Mountains  of  C'hilbowee.     The  ta 
to  be  an  agreeable  place  of  residence. 
East  Tetineaseef  the  State  AHi/lum  for  tfie 
several  public  and  private  schoctls,  an 
extensively  engaged  in  the  nianufuctui 
is  connected  with  all  jiarts  of  the  couiitf 
navigable  for  steamers  at  all  seasons, 
and  bituminous  coal  abound  in  the  BUii 
the  population  was  8008.  J 

Knoxville  was  laid  out  in  1794,  in  1 
capital  of  the  tState,  which  it  continuea 
the  civil  war,  it  was  the  centre  of  the  oi 
which  was  maintained  throughout  thei 
Tennesseans.  It  was  taken  by  the  Unite 
1862.  The  next  year  it  was  besiegeij, 
General  Longstreet,  and  was  redu 
desjierate  battles  occurred  In  tlie  viciniC 
the  United  States  army,  under  General  , 

MISC'ELLA] 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  AND! 

His  parents  were  Scolch -Irish  emigmnts  fi 
conditioo  in  lil'e,  and  lo  add  to  Ike  struggle 
father  dkid  just  alter  the  birlh  of  his  son. 
home,  as  housekeeper  nod  poor  relation,  in  tf 
here  young  Andrew  passed  the  first  t^n  or  Iw* 
quired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  mm 
always  full  of  pranks  and  gnttmg  into  Ironbte^ 
most  promising  cbaructer;  nor,  judging  frol 
was  bis  youthful  brain  in  danger  of  being  1 
learning. 

Ill  doe  tUne  the  boy  was  sent  to  an  **old.flelJ 
unlike  tlie  road-side  schools  in  Ireland  of  which 
Is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  an  *'  old-field  **  ia  nc 
When  crop  after  crop  of  cotton,  without  roll 
fences  arc  taken  away,  the  land  lies  waste,  tbf 
and  soon  cover  the  whole  field  with  a  thick  gTfl 
fields,  the  rudest  possible  shanty  of  a  log  bom 
extends  from  side  to  side,  and  occupies  a  thirds 
terstices  of  tlie  log  walls  arc  filled  up  with  claj 
boys  make  haste  to  remove  in  lime  to  admit  1 
itinerant  schoolmaster  presents  himself  in  i 
farmers  pledge  him  a  ciir!ain  number  of  pupili 
ILsbed  for  the  scasoQ.    Such  schools^  called  bj 
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la  the  CftToUnas,  differing  little  from  those  which  Andrew  jAckson  &Uended  in 
bis  cfiildhoad.  Beading,  writings  and  arithmetic  were  all  Ihe  branches  taught  in 
Uje  early  day.  Among  a  crowd  of  urcbina  Beated  on  the  elah  bencheB  of  u  school 
like  Ihi3,  i'uncy  a  tall,  slender  boy,  with  bright  bhte  eyes,  a  freckled  fftce,  att 
ibumlance  of  long,  sandy  hair,  and  clad  in  coar&e,  copperaa- colored  chiih,  with 
barr  fee(  dangling  and  kicking,  and  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye  a  picltire  of 
Andy  aa  he  appeared  in  his  old-field  scliool  diiya  in  the  Waxhaw  eeltUinent, 

His  mother  seems  to  have  bad  more  ambitious  views  for  her  eon,  and  hoped 
tli&t  by  being  enabled  to  obtain  for  liim  a  liberal  education,  she  would  have  the 
pkaiure  to  see  him  **  wag  Ids  puw  in  a  pAil[Ht  "  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Prcsbyle- 
rian  Church.  He  was  not  destined,  however^  to  "beat  tlic  drum  ecclesiasltc," 
thouglj  if  his  good  mother's  wishes  could  have  Im-'OII  realizLHU  be  would  doubllcsa 
have  proved  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  '^  church  militant,"  and  dealt  thick  and  heavy 
blowB  on  the  sinner  and  heretic  with  as  much  uuction  as  he  subsequently  discom- 
fited th©  invaders  of  his  couuiry  at  New  Orleans,  lie  was  a  fighter  from  hiB 
ttrliest  boyhood.     Not  a  drop  of  tame  blood  ran  in  his  veins. 

Andy  was  a  wild,  frolicsome^  wilful,  mischievous,  daring,  reckless  boy ;  gene- 
lotuto  a  friend,  hut  never  content  lo  subinit  to  a  stronger  enemy.  He  was  pas- 
rionatcly  fond  of  those  sports  which  are  mimic  battles — above  all,  wrestling. 
B<Jng  a  slender  boy,  more  active  limn  strong,  he  was  oJten  thrown. 

"I  could  throw  him  three  times  out  of  four/*  an  old  schoolaiate  used  lo  say, 
*'  but  be  would  never  ttuy  throwad.  "Be  was  dead  game,  even  then,  and  never 
»*«idgiveup." 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  running  foot  races,  of  leaping  the  bar,  and  jumping, 
^^  in  such  sports  he  was  exc<>llcd  by  no  one  of  his  years.  To  younger  boys, 
who  never  questioned  his  mastery,  ho  was  a  generous  protector ;  there  was 
""^^'liug  be  would  not  do  to  defend  them.  HIa  equals  and  superiors  fouud  him 
•^^'^-Hilled,  somewhat  overbearing,  easily  offended,  verj/  Irascible,  and,  upon  the 
*^Ole,  *' difficult  to  get  ah»ng  with."  Uue  of  them  said,  numy  years  alter,  in  the 
***i  of  coutroversVt  that  of  all  tbe  hoys  b(!  had  ever  known,  Andrew  Jackson 
**«  the  only  bully  wbo  was  not  also  a  coward. 

^ui  ihe  lH>y,  it  ajipears,  had  a  special  cause  of  irritation  in  a  disgraceful  disease, 
'^*ii^  unknown,  which  induces  a  habit  of — not  to  put  loo  fine  a  point  on  it — 
^ clobbering."  Woe  to  any  boy  who  presumed  lo  jest  at  this  misfortune  !  Andy 
**ft  upon  him  inconlinently,  and  there  was  cither  a  fight  or  a  drubbing.  There 
"*  Btory,  loo,  of  some  boys  secretly  loading  a  gun  to  the  mu/.z,lc,  and  giving  it 
^  young  Jackson  to  fire  off,  that  the}'  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  il 
"kick  •*  him  over.     They  had  that  pleasure.     Springing  up  from  the  grouii<l,  the 

^y%  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  exclaimed  :  *'  By ,  if  one  of  you  laughs,  I'll  kill 

liim !'» 

He  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  pursuing  higher  game.  He  was  9  years  old 
^*>en  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  By  the  time  the  war  ap- 
P^^achcd  the  obscure  settlement  in  the  region  of  the  Catawba,  where  he  was 
^ni.  ha  was  a  little  more  than  13.  A  change  now  came  over  his  rustic  life.  The 
•chofttbouse  was  closed,  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  people  interrupted.  His  elder 
Wtlier  Hugh  ha<l  already  mounted  hh  horse  and  ridden  southward  to  meet  the 
bloody  strife.  It  was  on  the  2i»th  of  May,  1780,  that  Tarleton,  with  300  horac- 
^6D,  surprised  A  detachment  of  militia  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  and  killed  118 
^f  them,  and  wounded  l-'iO.  The  wounded,  aliandoned  lo  th<>i  care  of  the  settlers, 
iiiMricred  in  the  houses  of  the  vicinity,  the  old  log  Waxhaw  meeting-house 


ceived  his  firet  Icssou  in  the  art  of  war.  Soon  afler  he  passed  hi 
there  ensued  a  fierce,  iniestine  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  his  h 
Whig  and  Tory,  neighbor  ftgainst  neighbor,  brother  agninst  bn 
father  against  son.  Among  other  instances  of  the  madness  that  i 
IB  related  of  a  Whig,  who,  having  found  a  friend  murdered  and  i 
ted  himself  to  the  slaying  of  Tories,  He  hunted  and  ]i\y  in  wail 
before  the  war  ended  had  killed  20,  and  then,  recoveriiig  from  Iha 
the  rest  of  his  days  a  conscience.siricken  wretch.  Andrew  and  J 
began  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  eventful  conflict.  Without  i 
regular  corps,  they  phmged  into  the  light  on  their  own  hook,  jot 
tics  that  went  out  on  single  enterprises  of  retaliation,  mounted 
ht^rses,  and  carrying  their  own  weapons,  Mr.  Parton  gives  a  dei 
of  his  adventures  in  this  line,  which  illustrates  both  the  time  and  1 

**  In  that  fierce,  Scolcli-Indiaii  warfare,  the  absence  of  a  father 
often  a  better  protection  to  his  family  than  his  presence,  because 
vilcd  an  attack,     Tlie  main  object  ol"  hotli  parties  was  lo  kill  lh< 
and  to  avenge  the  slaying  of  partisans.     The  house  of  the  qniel 
example,  was  safe  until  it  was  noised  about  among  the  Tories  tin 
home.     And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  a  Whig  soldier  of 
spend  a  night  with  his  family,  his  neighbors  were  accustomed  t 
serve  as  a  guard  to  his  bouse  wiiiie  he  slept.     Belrold  Robert  an^ 
son,  with  0  others,  tlius  employed  one  night  in  liie  spring  of  1731 
of  a  neighbor,  C*aptain  SandA.     The  guard  on  this  tiecasion  was 
tribute  to  an  nclive  partisan  than  a  service  considered  necei^snri 
In  short,  the  night  was  not  far  advanced  before  the  whole  pai 
housed  and  stretched  upon  the  floor,  all  sound  asleep  except 
eerter,  who  was  restless,  and  dozed  at  intervals. 

**  Danger  was  near.  A  band  of  Tories,  bent  on  taking  the 
Sands,  approached  the  house  in  two  diviHlons,  one  party  moving  1 
door,  tliL*  other  toward  the  back.     The  wakeful  soldier,  he&ri 
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[  vho  were  appraacbing  Ibc  house  from  the  other  side,  hearing  thia  dlBcharge,  and 
I  Uic  rush  of  bullets  above  tlieir  beads,  supposed  that  the  firiug  proceeded  from  a 
Ipftriytlittt  Uail  issued  from  the  house.  Th^y  now  ^Tcd  u  volley^  which  sent  a 
P  ibo\irer  of  ballB  i^'histling  about  the  heads  of  their  friends  on  the  other  side.  Both 
i  pulles  besituted^  and  then  halted.  Andrew  having  thus,  by  hiti  Biugle  discharge, 
[jmBZledsnd  slopped  the  encmy^  retired  to  the  house,  where  he  and  Ids  coniriidcu 
iMptup  a  brisk  lire  from  the  windows.  One  of  the  guard  fell  wiorhilly  wounded 
ipliiiMi^  and  nuother  received  a  wound  less  severe.  In  the  midfil  of  this  ain> 
Lfllir  contest,  a  bugle  waa  heard,  some  distance  off,  sounding  the  cavalry  charge, 
rwhereapon  the  Toriea,  concluding  that  Ibey  had  come  upon  an  ambuali  of  Whigs, 
[md  were  about  to  be  asssuled  by  borae  und  foot,  lied  lo  w*hcre  tbcy  had  left  their 
[liories,  mounted,  dashed  pell-mell  into  the  woods,  and  were  seen  no  more.  It 
lippe&rcd  afterward  that  the  bugle  charge  was  sounded  by  u  neighbor^  who,  jiidg- 
ping  from  tlie  noise  of  musketry  that  Captain  Sands  was  attacked,  and  having  not 
fttuaawUh  him  in  his  house,  gave  the  blast  upon  the  trumpet,  thinking  that  evea 
» trick  BO  stale,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  might  have  some  effect  in 
•Ivmiug  the  assailants." 

I  Afler  peace  wraa  restored  to  his  neighborhood,  young  Jackson  embraced  every 
■opportunity  to  engage  in  a'*  free  fight,''  beside  sharing  largely  in  the  fun  and 
polity  which  were  almost  &&  congenial  to  Ms  disposition  as  the  drubbing  of  an 
■dTeraary.  Several  Charleston  families  of  wxalth  and  distinction  were  waiting 
pin  ihe  setileracnt  for  the  evacuation  of  their  city.  With  liie  young  men  whoso 
[•fquainiauce  he  thus  made,  Andrew  led  a  life  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1783 
llUiM  was  more  merry  tban  wise.  lie  now  began  to  betray  that  taste  for  horse- 
flMh  which  became  auch  a  decided  passion  in  after  life.  lie  ran  races  and  rode 
''^^ii  gambled  a  little,  drank  a  little,  indulged  in  a  cock-fight  occasionally,  and 
Presented  a  glorious  specimen  of  tbe  Young  America  at  that  day,  He  aeeraa  to 
^^t  had  but  a  faint  love  for  his  Carolina  relations,  and  was  probably  regarded 
Mlhe  scapegrace  of  the  family. 

It  is  credibly  relatetl  that  his  ftrst  attempt  at  earning  a  living  for  himself  wa« 
^  Uie  capacity  of  a  country  schoolmaster ;  but,  alU'r  trying  his  bond  in  this  un- 
"^Bgeoial  employ meut  for  a  abort  lime,  be  resolved  to  study  law.  Gathering 
I^S'^ther  his  scanty  earnings,  he  mounts  his  horse,  sets  his  face  to  the  northward 
I  "^  quest  of  a  master  with  whom  to  pursue  his  law  studies,  and  finally  enters  an 
I  office  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  at  the  age  of  18.  Of  Ids  residence  in  that  pitasant  old 
^^Hl^a,  Mr.  PartoQ  baa  succeeded  in  bagging  some  characteristic  if  not  altogether 
^fPying  reminiscences : 

^^*  Salisbury  teems  with  traditions  respecting  tlie  residence  there  of  Andrew 

**^ksflii  as  a  student  of  law.     Their  gen<Tal  tenor  may  be  expressed  in  the  Ian* 

p^igeof  the  first  old  resident  of  the  town,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information: 

^•i^ww  Jackson  was  ttic  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game-cocking,  borstvracing, 

**^-playlng,  miachievous  fellow  that  ever  lived  in  Salisbury.'     Add  to  this  such 

^^PrcMiona  as  these :  '  He  did  not  trouble  the  law  Ivooks  much,'  *  He  was  more  in 

^  9Uhh  than  in  the  office,'    '  He  was  the  head  of  all  the  rowdies  hereabouts.' 

1*^  is  tbe  substance  of  what  the  Salisbury  of  IS'iS  has  to  say  of  the  Andrew 

^*<ikson  of  1785. 

*' Nothing  Is  more  likely  than  that  he  wjt  a  roaring,  rollicking  fellow,  over- 

ing  with  life  and  spirits,  and  rejoicing  lo  engage  in  all  the  fun  that  waa 

but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  neglected  his  dnliea  at  the  office  to  the  extent 

lisbury  says  he  did.     There  are  good  reasons  for  doubiiug  it.     At  no 
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pMl  of  Jackson^ a  career,  wbea  we  can  gel  &  lo^k  al  him  Uirotigb  a  pair  of 
worthy  ej e&,  do  we  find  him  trifling  with  life.  We  find  him  often  wrong, 
always  earnest.  He  never  go  much  as  raised  a  field  of  cotton  which  be  did 
hare  done  in  the  hest  manner  known  to  him.  It  vvas  not  in  Che  niitnr?  of  Hi 
young  roon  to  take  a  gre^t  deal  of  troQbk  to  get  a  chanca  to  study  law,  and  tha 
entirely  to  throw  away  that  chance.  Of  course  he  never  became,  in  any  propi 
sense  of  the  word,  a  ioi/'yer,  but  th»t  he  was  not  diii^nt  and  eager  in  picking 
the  legal  knowledge  neoeasary  fc^r  pfactiee  at  that  day,  will  becatDo  less  eredllii 
to  the  reader  the  more  ho  knowa  of  him.  Once,  in  tiie  liVhite  Honse,  45  yi 
after  tbia  period,  when  some  one  fVoni  Salisbury  reminded  him  of  hi*  fesidei 
in  that  town,  he  said,  wHh  a  smQe  and  a  look  of  retrospection  nn  hl&  aged 
*  Yes,  I  lited  &t  old  Salisbury.     I  was  but  a  raw  lad  then*  but  I  did  mjf  fejX. 
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KEN  TTJCKY. 

Area .       37,680  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1%0, 1,155,684 

(Whites,  919,517  ;  Negroes,  23G,107.) 
Population  in  1870, 1,321,911 

'he  State  of  Kentucky  is  situated  between  36°  30'  aiitl  Z^""  W  N. 

tude,   and   between   81°  50'  and   89^  26'  W.  longitude.     It  h 

mded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  the  east  by 

Virginia  and   Virginia,  on  t!ie  south  by  Tennessee,  and  on  the 

by  Indiana^  Illinois  and  Missouri.     It  is  very  irregular  in  shape, 

northern  line  following  the  windings  of  the  Ohio  Riven     Its  ex- 

le  length,  from  cast  to  west,  is  about  300   miles,  and  its  greatest 

Ith   (following  a  line  drawn  south  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio)  about 

miles.     At  its  southwest  end  it  is  not  over  50  miles  wide. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

'he  southeast  part  of  the  State  is  crossed  by  the  Cumberland  Moun- 

i9j  whicli  separate  it  from  Virginia.     Some  outlying  ridges  of  this 

ige,  none  of  thera  more  than  2000  feet  high,  extend  into  the  south- 

counties.     The  centre  of  the  8tate  is  a  fine  njlling  country,  but 

of  the  85th  meridian  of  longitude  the  surface  is  principally  level, 

?pt  along  the  Ohio  River,  which  is  bordered  by  a  range  of  hills* 

hills  approach  tlie  stream  as  near  as  half  a  mile  in  some  places, 

in  others  recede  from  it  to  a  distance  of  10  or  20  miles. 

The  Ohio  River  washes  the  entire  northern  and  northwestern  shore 

'the  State,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Big  Sandy  (which  separates 

itucky  from  West  Virginia),  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,   Green, 

iberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.      It   borders  the  State   for  600 
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miles,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  the  whole  distance.     Thi, 
Keiiittcky  Biver  rises  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  the  Lkking  it 
the  northeast,  the  *Sd/^  and  the  Green  rivers  in  the  centre.     All  flo* 
in  a  generally  nortliwcst  course.     They  are  all  navigable  for  o%*er 
miles,  except  the  Licking. 

MINERALS. 

"  Kentucky  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  her  beds  of  coal 
mountains  of  iron  are  almost  inexhautstibie.     Coal  is  found  in  atran* 
dam-e  at  Greenup,  Eurkcastlo,  Laui^el,  Pulaski,  AVhitley,  Clinton, 
monson,  Hardin,  Ohio,  Butler,  Christian,  Wel^ster,  and   other 
tiiNs,     In  most  of  these  counties  this  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  b 
uscil  only  for  home  consumption,  there  being  no  means  of  transfn>rt« 
tion*     In  Laurel  county,  the  coal  beds  are  from  3  to  5  feet  in  thidt 
ncss.     Iron  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  Greenup,  Trioi 
Rockcastle,    Pulaski,  Whitley,   Russell,    Clinton,  Edmonson, 
Hutler,  etc.,  but,  like  the  coal  deposits,  has  been  but  feebly  develi 
In  Greenup,  the  furnaces  are  closed  up,  ore  within  reach  of 
filcilities  being  pretty  well  exhausted.     Iron  ore  is  found  all  th 
Russell  county.     *  About   35  yenvs  since  a   very  sujx?rior  iron  irai 
manufactured  here,  from  which  some  of  the  blacksmiths  mmle  go«J 
edged  tools  without  steel.     The  iron  was  hard  and  tough.     There  hss 
been  no  development  since,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  the  ore  i«  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  working/     This  ore  also  abound*  In 
Clinton  county,  and  David    Dale  Owen,  in  his    Geological  Survey 
of  Kentucky,  in  speaking  of  this   and  counties  cast  of  it,  says:— 
'There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  re&ouroes  in  coal  ml 
iron— staple  commodities  of  those   nations  of  greatest  prosperity- 
will,  when  fully  devclopeil,  compare    favorably  with  thoee  o(  MJ 
civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth/     In  Butler  county  there  is 
much  iron  ore,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  honeycomb  variety,  wbidi 
is  considered  comparatively  valueless.     A   large  anoount  of  mpit*J 
could  be  profitably  invested   in  utilizing  the  iron  iotere^  of  th** 
State. 

"I^ead  is  found  in  Trimble,  Owen,  Bourl-ion,  Stx>tt,  Fhmklin,A»* 
dorson,  Livingston,  and  counties  contiguous.  In  AndereoQ  there »< 
a  mine  said  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  the  chemist  making  the 
test  reported  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  it.  In  Livingston,  W 
has  been  found  upon  the  surface,  but  has  not  been  workc*!  t*)  wl 
extent.     Salt  wells  exist  in  several  counties,  but  are  not  work<%l.  l^ 
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)ii,  sayn  our  oorrespootlciit,  'a  fine  stream  of  salt  water  Ims  been 
•k  on  Willis  Creek,  In  the  nortliwcst,  and  a  eomjiaiiy  arc  now  at 
Work  producing  salt,  and  the  prospeet  is  conaidered  good.  There  is 
i  fine  opening  for  nicD  experienced  in  Bait  making,  there  being  an 
aUmdaDce  of  water,  and  timber  and  hiljor  h  eheup.  Salt  for  the 
Stehville  market  and  for  the  Cumberland  River  eonntry  comes  from 
Oluo  and  Western  Virginia,  The  cost  of  shipping  ailt  down  the 
Oiiio  and  up  the  CuoiberJand  is  certainly  luncb  greater  than  down 
ife  Cuiiil>erland  to  Nashville;'  Salt  water  also  abounds  in  Metcalfe, 
^■ferson,  Wliitley,  Russell,  etc.  There  has  recently  been  discovered 
•fbld  mine  in  Anderson  county,  and  its  value  is  being  now  testetl  by 
«mmpany*  Saltpetre  is  found  in  Rockcnistle,  andlimt^stone  and  free- 
stone abound  in  Lewis,  Trimble,  Clarke,  and  other  counties.  Our 
■Ms  county  correspondent  claims  for  his  connty  *  the  finest  ledge  of 
Bbone  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  from  which  nearly  alt  the 
^1^  buildings  in  tlie  latter  city  are  now  being  built,  and  the  rock  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Covington  bridge  was  built  was  taken  from 
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the  quarries  of  this  coanty  ;  not  exteDsively  worked,  there 
one  quarry  in  operation,  employing  200  mea/  "  * 

CLHIATE. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.    The  vrinters  are 

pleasant,  and  the  summers  are  cool  and  delightful.     The  Staf 

most  exempt   from  the  sudden   changes  which   afflict   the  ^i 

States.  ■ 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS.  I 

As  a  general  rule  the  soil  of  Kentucky  is  extremely  fertile.  8oB 
any  of  the  land  b  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  soil  is  genoaliy  m  I 
mouldy  often  two  and  three  feet  deep.  Extensive  and  almost  im] 
trable  canebrakes  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  fine  na 
pastures  occupy  a  region  lying  in  the  south  central  [lait,  aloof 
sources  of  the  Green  Rivei*,  and  known  as  the  "  Barrens."         ^ 

The  State  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  pursni^|| 
great  staples  are  corn,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  wheat.  Them 
20,563,652  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land  in  the  S 
valued  at  $217,672,826.  The  tobaoco  crop,  in  1870^  amoaote 
90,000  hhds.     In  1869,  the  principal  returns  were  as  follows: 

Bushels  of  wheat, 5.500.000 

"  Indiiui  cuni,    .    .  -.l,o4M).noo 

•*  oats, ~^ 

'*  Iristi  potatoes,     .     .         

rje,     . ^ 

"  barley, ;"-{  ^^t 

Tons  of  hay, 156,ooa^ 

Kumber  of  horses, 650,811 

aaaes  and  mules^       ]-IO,91< 

milch  cows, 280,191] 

"  sheep, L(iOLH6lj 

**  Bwine, i'.«;'^'.>7n' 

"  young  cattle. 1    -i? 

Value  of  domestit!  animala, »       -.  ^  --^^  _  7 

Pounds  of  w<x»l  (estimated), ^.>h»j«^i 

"         flax         "  800,000 

"I 

COMMERCE  AND  MAKUFACTDREa       M 

Kentucky  has  no  foreign  commerce,  but  carries  on  an  actiiH 
with  the  States  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.    Stock  ni 

♦  Agricultural  Report,  March,  ISOa. 
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forms  an  important  iDterest  in  this  State,  and  large  droves  of  cattle, 
AorscK^  and  mules  are  annually  sent  to  the  Eastern  States  for  sale. 

Tia  1860,  there  were  in  this  State  '3450  estahlisliments  devoted  to 
man  u:faetures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  employed  a  capi- 
tal of  $20/256,579,  and  produced  goods  worth  $37,931,240.  The 
priticipal  producta  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  woollen  ^oods, $1,128,882 

*^         agrkultuiiil  im])lements, 697,118 

"         pig-iron,     ,,,,., 534,104 

*'         rolled  iron, 5U,tHM> 

''         .steiim  eugineii  and  machinery,     .     ,    .  1,004,6^ 

coal 476,800 

sawed  and  planed  luml>er, 2,200,674 

rtour .     .  5,034,745 

**         spirituous  and  malt  liquors,                   .  l,179,3ol 

leather 701,665 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868,  there  were  625  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  Kentucky, 
wnatructed  at  a  cost  of  ^22,393,000,     The  principal  cities  and  towns 
'0  the  northern,  central,  and  western  portions  of  the  State  are  coo- 
^•ted  with  each  other  and  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad, 
wit  still  many  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  State  are  without  such 
^^118  of  communication  with  the  cities  on  the  Ohio.     Several  im- 
portant roads  have  been  projected,  and  if  constructed  will  remedy  this 
^^ect,    A  cslqslI  extends  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville. 
^t  is  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  was  constructed  by  the  General 
Government,  at  a  cost  of  f  750,000. 


II 


EDUCATION. 

In  1860,  Kentucky  contained  20  colleges,  with  2486  students  j  233 
academies  and  other  schools,  with  17,597  pupils;  and  4507  public 
^^hools,  with  166,158  pupils. 

The  public  school  system  is  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  and  local  trustees  in 
*l>e  districts,  and  measures  are  being  carried  out  which  will  revolu- 
^onlze  the  old  system  and  render  it  more  efficient.  The  State  has  a 
permanent  school  fund. 

The  most  important  institution  in  the  State  is  the  Kentuchf  Uni- 
^yrfiit}/.     This  now  Includes  the  State  University  established  in  1B58, 
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w^  aoil  the  Agricuhunil  College.     It  Is  I 
•*  Ashland,"  the  home  of  Henrj'  Chy 
196   libraries   in   the   State,  with    148,0] 
of  Dewspafjers  ami   ptfri<j< Heals  whs  77, 
,  5  t«ligious,  and  4  Htemry. 

PUBUC  INSTITUTIONS. 

is  located  at  Frankfort.    In  Janllar)%  1871, 
iQ  oiQvictB.     Coiisiderabie  additions  have  been 

i^naiic  Asylums^  the  "  Eastern/'  at  LexingtoOj 
,"  at  llopkinsville.     The  former  con taitietl  25S  ioma^ 
IMl,  and  the  latter  283^  in  SL^ptembor,  18<>8, 

IfUftihiiion  for  Deaf  3Iides  m  locateil  at  Danville,  a«<l 

^biMit  96  pupib  J  and  the  InstUidmn  for  the  Eduetiikm  nJ 

imied  Children  is  at  Danville,  and  eoatatns  aboot 

'OiStoi^liai  no  juvenile  reformatory  cstablishmenta  m  opcraliuo, 
^H^  tiM  iii»«r  B^u»e  of  Reform  was  completed  and  ready  for  use  id  tin 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS, 

tm  l$*i*\  there  were  2179  churches  in  thi?.  State,  and  the  value rf 
ciiun^  pfvperty  was  $3,928,620. 

FINANCES. 

On  tlw  HXh  of  October,  1870,  the  total  debt  of  the  S^m 
$l,424^t^;i4.  The  total  expend itures  of  the  Trea^^ury  for  the  iWd\  ^^ 
itiiditijc  in  tVtober,  1870,  amounted  to  8l,082,63[>,  and  the  ra-eipteln 

111  Ul*U*btT,  1868,  there  were  1 5  National  banks,  with  a  capr&l  d 
$^^s<^OlX\  doing  business  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT, 

Kvtfrv  white  male  citizen,  21  years  old,  who  has  resided  two?^* 
ill  Uk*  Stait\  one  year  in  the  county,  and  sixty  days  in  the  pretjnctln 
wl)u^4l  be  |i(^fsi»ents  his  ballot,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

TW  Oavrrnment  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenaot^GovcnW* 
^vtvwrr  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurerj  and  Attorney-Gen^rttl,  8fl<l  * 
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G<^ucral  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Seuate  (of  38  raenabers,  elected  for 
four  yvmrs,  one  half  retiring  biemiiully)  and  a  House  of  Delegates  (of 
lOCi  nienil>ers,  elected  for  two  y<^rs).  The  G*ivernor,  Licutenaiit- 
Governor,  Auditor,  and  Att<>rtU'y-General,and  Mcmhci-s  of  tlie  Legis- 
lature arc  elected  by  the  people.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  apjK)intcd 
\>y  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  All  the  State  officers 
Berve  four  years. 

The  courts  of  the  State  are  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  (con- 

f^<ting  of  four  judges),  Circuit  Courts,  (^ouiity  Courtis,  atul  Justices' 

0*urls,     All  the  judges  are  Jiistit^'-s  of  the  Piacc,  and  all  are  elected 

by  the  i»eopIe.     In  the  Supreme  Court,  tlie  judge  having  the  shortest 

term  to  serve  is  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  scat  of  Government  k  at  Frankfort. 

For  purposes  of  government  the  State  is  divided  into  lOQ  counties. 

HISTORY. 

Kentucky  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Virginia. 
The  name  is  an  Indian  wonl,  signifying  "the  dark  and  bloody 
gn»and/*  In  17f>(),  Cohjiiel  Janjcs  Smith  made  a  journey  of  explora- 
ti'Hiinto  thia  region, starting  from  tlie  Iloiston  River,  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  three  white  men  and  a  negro  slave.  He  found  the  territory 
iitK)CLnipietl  by  any  Indian  triln^s  for  purpoj^oa  of  residence,  but 
evidently  U!?cd  as  a  huuting-gruunt]  by  si^vcral  of  ihem.  It  gave  evi- 
dence yf  great  fertility,  and  its  rich  beauty  impresisctl  the  explorers 
profoundly.  In  17G7,  John  Findloy  und  several  companions  set  out 
fjtm  North  Carolina  on  a  trading  ex[>e<litIou  to  this  region,  and  in 
1769,  Daniel  Boone  entered  it  with  a  party  of  five,  in  wliii-h  went 
John  Fin<llpy,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it.  The  jmrty  built  a 
^bin  on  Red  Rivt-r,  fr<rjm  which  they  nunle  repeatcil  exeursiona. 
*^mnjr  one  of  the»e  excui'sions,  Boone  and  a  man  nanieit  Stnurt  were 
^f>turc<]  by  the  Irjdians.  Tliey  niatle  their  escape,  and  returned  to 
^h'lT  eamp.  They  found  it  deserted  and  destiHiyed,  but  never 
mriKHl  the  late  of  those  whom  they  had  left  there.  Soon  after  this, 
B<X)nc  returned  to  hJs  home  in  North  Carolina. 

Iti  1770,  a  jtarty  of  Tennef-s<'niip,  from  the  Clinch   River,  under 

^^^lonel  James  Knox,  went   into  Kentucky.     Tliey  remuined    there 

**»tne  time,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  southern  and  middle  parts. 

party  was  in    Kentucky  at  tliis  time,  but  never  encountertd 

..  i  Knox  or  any  of  Ins  men,     They  confined  their  e.xplorationa 

jiddl^  AUd  northern  sections. 


^ 
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In  1774,  James  Harrod  bnilt  a  station,  which  so 
siderable  importance,  and  thus  founded  the  town  of 
oldest  settlement  in  Kentucky. 

The  next  year,  1776,  Daniel  Boone  built  a  fort  < 
present  town  of  Boonesborough.  The  savages  mad 
upon  his  party,  hoping  to  drive  them  away,  but 
The  fort  was  finished  by  the  middle. of  April,  177 
Boone  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  o 
in  the  fort  with  them. 

In  the  same  year  Simon  Kenton  built  a  cabin  c 
present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  the  General  Assembly  oi 
tuted  the  Kentucky  r^ion  a  county,  and  establi 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Harrodsburg. 

During  the  Revolution  the  settlements  suffered 
British  and  Indians.  In  1780,  several  of  the  fori 
them,  cannon  being  employed  for  their  reduction. 

A  lai^e  number  of  settlers  came  out  in  1780  ar 
standing  the  danger  from  the  Indians.  On  the  19tfa 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  whites  and 
Blue  Lick  Springs,  in  which  the  former  were  def( 
years  afler  this,  numerous  expeditious  were  sent  fro 
the  Indian  countiy  (the  present  State  of  Ohio)  a 
conflicts  were  fought  in  that  r^ion. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Governmen 
the  Federal  Consress  afforded  so  little  protection  tc 
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Kentuckj.     Several  other  conventions  were  held,  duriog  which  a  de- 
sire fur  a  separate  nationality  was  distinctly  expressed.     Spain  en- 
ileavorerl  to  draw  the  Keutockiaus  olF  from  the  Union  by  oilers  of 
wpecia!  privih'ges  on  tlie  Mississippi,  but  better  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  Kentuckiuns  adopted  an  address  to  Congress.     The  result  was 
that  the  Territory  of  Kentucky  was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  General 
<TOvermnent.     It   was  fully  organized  by  Congress  in  1790,  and  in 
1792  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,     Its  population  now 
numbered  75,OCK>.     The  ioefBctent    protection   against   the   Indians 
afforded  by  the  Fetleml  Gov^ernnient,  the  taxes,  and  the  Mississippi 
^JUeatioii  continued  to  agitate  the  State  for  some  years,  and  until  the 
pQicbase  of  Louisiana  put  an  end  to  the  Mississippi  dispute,  and  the 
peace  of  1815  broke  the  power  of  the  savages. 

During  the  second  war  with  England,  Kentucky  contributed  many 

tfoopB  to  tlie  weMern  army  under  General  Harrison*     Many  of  her 

oest  citizens  were  killed  at  the  massacre  at  tlieKiver  Raisin,  and  in  the 

^tterijpt  to  relieve  Fort  Meigs.     Her  citizens  rL*sponded  pruriiptly  to 

"le  call  for  troops  for  the  deience  of  New  Orleans,  ami  the  Kentucky 

nflernen  made  a  proud  name  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.     Indeed, 

"^y  voUuiteered  so  fast  that  tlic  State  authorities  had  to  intervene, 

^^   compel  them  to  remain  at  home.     The  Kentucky  troops  nobly 

''Obtained  their  old  repu tuition  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Xhe  State  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  was  prospcr- 

^^  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  original  founders. 

"hen  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  pople  were  divided  in  sentiment, 

•fid  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  withdraw  the  State  from  the  Union, 

M^  unite  it  with  the  Confederacy.     Failing  to  accomplish  this,  the 

fends  of  the  South  cro*f?ed  tlic  Tennessee  line,  and  entered  the  Con- 

fediirate  array.     The  State  authorities,  however,  remained  loyal  to  the 

^t»ion,  and  the  regular  administration  of  the  Government,  though 

wiueh  interrupted,  was  continued.     The  State  was   invaded  by  the 

^<>Dferleratc  forces   in  the  summer  of  1861,  and  was  held   by  them 

^titil  the  next  spring,  when   they  were  forced  back  into  Tennessee. 

IjJ  the  summer  of  1802,  it  was  again  invaded  by  the  Confederates. 

^^eral  severe  battles  were  fought  on  its  soil,  and  it  was  frequently 

'*titered  and  harasseil  by  raiding  parties. 


CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 
Besides  t!ie  capital,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Louisville, 
i^exington,  Covington,  Newport,   ilaysville,    Henderson,  Paducah» 
Colurabas,  Hickman,  Danville,  and  Paris, 
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FRANKFORT. 

capital  of  the  State,  is  situateii  in  Franklin  county,  on  the  north 
hta^k  of  the  Kentucky  River,  60  miles  from  its  moutli,  63  mi 
of  Louisville,  and  550  miles  west  of  Washington.  Latitut 
3^^  11'  X,,  longitutle  84''  40'  W.  The  site  of  the  town  h  a  drrj^ 
vallcv,  surraiimktl  by  abrupt  hills.  Towards  the  northeast  it  rises  1o 
»  cotistderable  height,  and  from  this  portion  of  the  town  views  Ja; 
l»r  had  of  SfHne  most  exquisite  scenery. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  generally  well  bailt  lUf 
of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  a  fine  limestone  or  marble  wlMt 
uKmnfis  in  the  vicinity,.  Tbe  general  appearance  of  the  city  ifl  hww- 
bumc  and  picturesque. 

The  State  Chpitol  is  a  Rne  building  of  white  marble.  It  ataoAon 
an  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Frankfort  contains  tl« 
(lovenior's  House,  the  State  Penitentiary,  the  State  Arsenal,  aCooH 
ilouse,  six  churches,  several  good  schools,  the  State  Institution  ft 
Feeble  Minded  Children,  and  tlie  Kentucky  Military  Institute.  B 
h  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  spring-water  brought 
the  town  in  iron  pipes.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here, 
1870,  the  population  was  6396. 

The  K«\ntucky  River  is  100  yards  wide  at  Frankfort,  and  is  9\tmm 
hy  a  chain  bridge  which  connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Soutlt 
Frankfort.  Steamers  ascend  to  the  city,  which  is  the  centre  af«i 
active  trade.  The  river  here  flows  through  a  deep  channel  of  li 
Mlonc  rcick,  and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Railniad* 
Kninkftirt  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  and  the  other  ctO^ 
of  tfic  Union. 

h^rankfoit  was  established  by  Act  of  the  I/Cgislature  of  Vif^nw? 
t'n  1786.  It  was  made  t!ie  capital  of  Kentucky  in  1792.  Datini^' 
cMvil  war,  it  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  on  the6tfa<f 
N<*ptuna>er,  1862. 

LOUISVILLE, 

TKo  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  situate<l  in  Jefferson  csounty,  or  <** 
HdUth  or  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  head  of  ihe  hlk'^^ 
oiilcH  west  of  Frankfort,  625  miles  by  the  wiurse  of  the  ftver  M«»'' 
Pitt**bu^t,^  394   miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  4Um1  500  mi' 
wcni-by-ft  )nth  from  Washington. 
Tho  city  is  built  on  a  spacious  sloping  pbin 
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f  mark,  and  is  laid  out  with  regularity,  the  streets,  which  are 

t<>  120  feet  in  width,  iiiterset'tiiig  nt  right-anglus  in  a  dinH> 

and  from  the  river.    Ten  streets  run  paraUtvl  with  the  rivfir, 

irty  streets  intersect  theoi.     Along  the  river  shore  are  extensive 

es.     The  streets  are  generally  well   paved,  and  are   in    nuaiy 

tices  shaded  with  trees.     The  general  apijeanmec  of  the  city  is 

^  and  attractive,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  handsomest 

Btigs  in  the  W<-st.     The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful. 

m  principal  pulilic  buildings  are  the  Clit/  Hail,  the  (  ourt  Jlomc, 

itdom  Ilowkif  and  tlie  Masonic  Holly  all  of  which  are  handsome 

schools  of  Louisville  have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the 

the  country.     It^  public  sehooU  are  perhaps  the  olde^st  in  Uie 

There  are  a  nomlx^r  of  ptiljlie  sclmols  for  both  sexes,  and 

il  flourishing  private  seminaries.     The  Iiigher  schools  are  the 

'sity  of  Louwuille,  and  tfje  Medical  Inatituie.     There  is  a  Lato 

!  connected  with  the  University.     The  Mf^rcfintile  Librai-y  iJi  a 

:!  -r     "   ^titution  with  a  good  collection  of  books;  and  the  JHh- 

possess<»s  inuny  intereyting  doeumenU  relating  to  the 

istory  of  the  Stiite, 

Bciicvnh'nt  In>*ritntinns  are  well  managed.     Tliey  are  the  State 

r  lift'.  Hiind^  whose  handsome  buildings  Avere  enrttMl  partly 

ioiifl  of  the  citizens ;  the  Siatt  Marine  Aftt/lum,  two 
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Orphan  A»i/lu7nSj  and  several  societies  fur  the  relief  of  thi 
tjuffering. 

The  city  contains  about  40  ohtirches,  and  about  12  news 
4  magazine  offires;  ami  is  Irglited  with  \^i\Sf  and  supplied  y 
from  the  Ohio  River.  It  pussesscs  an  cffieient  police  fo 
^team  fire  engine  service.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  an 
In  1870,  the  population  was  100,753. 

Ijoiiisvillc  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  eoiinlrv  fc 
The  Ohio  \b  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  railway  bridge,  w 
(he  city  mibrokon  cominutiication  witli  the  East  and  West. 

TJie  navigation  of  the  Oliio  i.-^  interrupted  at  Louisville  b 
falls  vvhifh  (iccur  in  the  course  of  the  stream.  These  fall 
picturestpje  in  appearance.  In  fn*gh  stages  of  the  water,  th< 
di»flpj>ear,  and  steamboats  pass  over  them  ;  but  when  the  im 
the  whole  width  of  the  river,  which  is  searcely  less  ihaii 
the  app^nrance  of  a  great  many  hrolcea  rivers  of  foamf  ma 
way  over  tlie  rnolvs.  The  river  is  divided  by  a  fi- 
Idn  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  scene*     To  overuonie  the  o' 
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je  falls,  a  canal  was  cut  around  them,  in  1833.  It  m  2J  miles 
,  50  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep,  with  a  total  lockage  of  22  feet.  It 
cut  tliruugh  the  solid  limestonie  rock,  and  cost  $750,000.  The 
carries  on  a  heavy  river  trade,  both  above  and  bchiw  tlie  falls. 
rbarvcs  are  at  all  times  thronged  with  wtearaers  and  other  river 
carrying  to  and  fro  a  merchaodise  inferior  only  to  tlmt  coming 
guing  from  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  The  principal  exports  are 
'i  ^gg'i^&j  "^P^j  cordage,  spirits^  pork,  flax,  hemp,  live  stock, 
iiiBcbiner\'.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated 
f80,obo,000  to  §100,O0O,0tH)  per  annum.  A  large  number 
lers  engaged  in  tlie  river  trade  are  owned  in  the  city, 
city  is  also  largely  engaged  in  numufacturing  enterprises.  It 
number  of  machine  shopa  and  founderies;  several  large  steam 
factories,  n»pe  walks,  cotton  and  woollen  fhctorii-'S,  flouring 
J,  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  agricultural  imple- 
»t  factories*,  whose  aggregate  ]»rodnctioa  makes  up  a  lar^^e  portion 
industry.  The  city  has  grown  rapidly  in  wealth  and  pupula- 
during  the  last  ten  years. 
t/)uisville  waa  laid  out  in  1773,  but  no  settlement  wiis  made  on  the 
spot  till  1778,  when  a  block-hou^e  was  built.  In  1780,  the  town  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  In  1800,  the 
population  amounted  to  GOO.  The  settlemuut  sufferetl  considerably  in 
te  infancy  from  the  incursions  of  tlie  Indians,  but  grew  rapidly  after 
lii€  close  of  the  second  war  with  England. 

B  COVINGTON, 

Bwond  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Kenton  county,  on  the 
SHith  bank  of  the  Ohio  an*l  the  west  baidc  of  the  Licking,  at  tlie  con- 
fluence of  those  rivers,  and  immediately  opposite  the  city  of  Ciiicin- 
D»ti,  Ohio,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is 
^lio  connected  with  the  city  of  Newport  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the 
I'l'  kmi;  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is  00  miles  north-northeast  of 
liiiiklbrt.  The  city  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  extending  back 
fi^m  the  river,  and  the  streets  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear  from  the 
'liJls  Ijack  of  Cincinnati  as  a  continuation  of  that  city.  The  city  is 
^'11  Ijuilt  and  presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  river.  Many 
persons  doing  business  in  Cincinnati  reside  here.  The  city  is  lighted 
gas  and  .Hiipplied  with  water,  and  is  connected  with  Cincinnati 
fitrcf^t  railway.  It  contains  about  10  churches,  several  good  pub- 
id  private  a<!hools,  and  a  newspaper  office.     It  is  the  seat  of  the 
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Weatern  Theological  Scminai*if,  a  richly  e 
the  direction  ol*  the  Buptists.  It  contaius 
pork  houses,  and  mauufactories  of  hemp, 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  Id 
24,505,  CoviDgtoD  has  direct  railway  <5oun 
Louisville, 

NEWPORT, 

The  third  city  of  the  State,  is  sitimtetl  in 
sonth  hank  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  east  bai 
imniediately  opposite  Cincinnati  and  Covinj 
Covington  by  a  handsome  suspension  hridg 
is  Iwantlfully  situated,  possessing  an  adv 
ueigliboring  cities  in  this  respect.  It  is  occi( 
dences,  many  of  whicli  are  very  handsol 
echools,  about  12  nhurches,  and  a  newspap 
rolling  mills,  iron  founderies,  and  steam  mi 
Bilk  gtKxls,  are  located  here.  An  arsenal  ai 
States  army  are  located  here  at  the  jimctioi 
dty  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  wf 
the  population  was  15,087, 

LEXINGTON 

The  foiirtli   city  of  the  State,  is  situated  ii 
Town  Fork  of  the  Elkhorn  River,  25  mil 
94  miles  cast  of  Louisville,  and  81   miles  h 
beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  lovely 
prettiest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  the  State, 
rectangular  blocks,  with  well-paved  streets  U 
trees.     It  is  one  of  the  l>est  built  towns  hi  thfi 
lie  and  private  buildings  being  noted  for  th 
ing  country  is  occupied  with   elegant  couu 
much  to  tlie  general  appearance  of  Lexingtoi 

Ijexington  is  noted  for  the  excellent  schoQ 
public  and  private  s^'hools  arc  in  flourishing 
Unlcernihj  is  locatc<i  here,  ami  is  regarded 
in  the  West.  Its  law  and  medical  schools 
library  numbers  over  25,000  volumes. 

The  city  also  contains  a  handsome   CouH 
Asi/htm^  about  12  churches,  and    several 
lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with   pure 
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gaged  ID  the  manufacture  of  bagging,  ropes,  iron,  brass,  silver  ware, 
carriages,  and  machinery.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  parl.^ 
of  the  State.  It  iy  govcrneil  by  a  Mayor  and  Coimcil  In  1870,  tlio 
jMipulation  was  14,801. 

About  a  mile  ancl  a  Imlf  from  Lexington  is  Ashhind^  the  home  of 
Henry  Clay.  The  city  contains  a  liantlsome  monument  to  his  raetiiory, 
cret^ted  in  part  by  the  State. 

Lexington  Wiis  founded  in  1776.  It  a|>pciirs  that  a  party  of  hun- 
ters, in  1775,  while  eucami>ed  on  the  spot  where  Lexington  is  now 
huUt,  beard  of  the  first  eonfliot  betwe^m  the  British  and  Provincial 
forces  at  Lexington,  Musr^,  In  oonimonioration  of  this  event,  they 
called  the  place  of  Ihfjir  encampment  Lcxim/ton,  The  town  was  in- 
corporated l>y  Virginia  in  17S2,  and  was  for  several  yea i*s  the  aipital 
of  KeiUueky.  In  1787,  the  puhlication  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette  waa 
begun  J  and  in  1798  Tmnsifivania  Univemlixf  was  established* 

MISCELLANY. 

ADVENTURES    OF    DANIEL    BOONE, 


WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF. 


1*  WMon  thp  1st  of  May,  ITfifl,  Hint  1  resigned  my  domestic  Imppmcss,  and  krt 
»iy  family  and  peaceable  IjaUitftiiitn  r>ii  the  Yailkin  Kiverv  in  Nnrtli  Carolina,  to 
^uidfr  lliroii<,'li  the  wilderness  of  America,  in  quest  of  lUe  country  of  ICcnlucky, 
'Q  company  witli  John  FinU*y,  John  Stuart,  Joseph  Ilolden,  Janiea  Mouay,  ami 
Willism  Cool 

On  the  7th  of  June,  after  tnivpltin^  in  a  western  direction,  we  found  otiraolvea 
''Q  Red  River,  where  John  Fiidry  hud  ibrintTly  been  trading  with  the  Indiana, 
^^  from  the  top  of  an  eminence  saw  with  plcasyrc  the  benutiful  level  of  Ken* 
tucky,  For  some  time  we  had  experienced  tlie  nio?t  uncnnirnrlalile  weather, 
"enow  cncTiniped,  made  a  shelter  to  defend  us  Onm  llie  inclement  season,  and 
^?*n  to  htmt,  and  reconnoitre  the  country.  We  found  ahun<lance  of  w  ild  ln-nsts 
'^Uijjiyagt  forest.  The  bnflfaloea  were  ninre  nninerous  than  cattle  in  the  settle- 
"^^tit*,  browsing  on  the  lea^^os  of  the  cane,  or  cropping  tjje  lierbn^^e  an  tlicsc  ex- 
*^ii8ive  plains.  We  saw  hundreds  in  a  drove,  and  the  nundier*  abnut  the  salt- 
Wnj^u  were  amazing.  In  tliis  forest,  the  halnfalion  nf  bcasta  ot  every  Amcrlcnu 
^"id.  we  Imnted  with  grejit  gnccesa  nntil  Decpmber. 

On  lliR  22d  of  December,  Jolin  Stuart  ajid  I  liiid  a  pleasing  ramble  j  but  fortune 
^hnnged  the  day  at  the  clnjie  of  it.  We  passed  Ih rough  a  i;:reati  forest,  in  which 
*^M  myriads  of  trees,  ^ome  gay  wdth  blossoms,  others  rich  w  itli  fruits.  Nature 
^to  herfi  ft  series  of  wonders  And  a  fund  of  delii^ht.  Here  bIic  djpptiiyed  her  in- 
Anility  and  industry  in  a  variety  of  flowers  and  fruits,  beaurifully  ciilored,  ele- 
^ntly  shnped.  and  ebarmini;1y  flavored  ;  nnd  we  were  favored  with  numberless 
*^^lQ)als  presentine  thempelveft  pnrpetnaUy  to  our  view.  In  tlie  decline  of  the 
*iiy,  near  Kentucky  Hiver,  aa  we  ascended  the  brow  of  a  samll  hill,  a  number  of 
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Indians  ruahed  oui  of  a  cane  brake  and  made  us  priaoners.  Tli 
dcred  us,  ajid  kept  us  in  confinement  fieven  days*  During 
covei*ed  no  uueasincaa  or  desire  to  esaipe,  -wbicli  made  iheai  les» 
in  the  dead  of  night,  as  we  lay  by  a  large  fire  in  a  thick  cancbt 
had  locked  up  tbeir  senses,  my  situation  not  disposing  me  to  real, 
my  companion.  We  seized  this  favorable  opportunity  and  d( 
our  course  toward  the  old  camp,  but  found  it  plundered,  and 
siroyed  or  disperaed. 

About  this  time,  my  brother,  with  another  adventurer,  who 
the  country  shortly  after  us,  were  wandering  through  the  forest, 
came  upon  our  camp.     Notwithstanding  our  unfortunate  circumi 
daogeroua  situation,  surrounded  with  boHlile  savages,  our  meeti; 
tlie  wilderness  gave  us  the  most  sensible  satisfaction. 

Soon  afler  this  my  companion  in  captivity,  John  Stuart,  was  1 
ages,  and  the  man  who  csmie  w ilh  my  brother,  while  on  a  privat 
Botni  afier  attucked  and  killiul  by  tlie  wolves.  We  were  now  in 
helpless  situ.ilion,  exposed  daily  t«i  perils  and  death,  among  a 
bciusts,  unt  !i  white  man  in  the  ctmntry  but  ourselves. 

Altlmiigh  many  hundreds  of  milfs  from  our  families,  in  the 
ness,  we  did  not  continue  in  a  siatt^  of  indolence,  but  hunted  ev< 
purt'd  a  lillle  cottage  to  defend  ua  Irom  the  winter.     On  the  Isl  o| 
brother  returned  boiiie  lor  a  new  recruit  of  horses  and  amniunit 
ahjne,  without  bread,  salt,  or  sugar,  or  even  a  horse  or  a  dog. 
days  uncomfortably.     The  idea  of  a  beloved  wife  and  family^  a 
on  my  account,  would  have  disposed  me  to  melancholy  if  I  had 
the  thought. 

One  djiy  I  iindrrtnok  a  tour  through  the  conntry,  when  lb 
beauties  of  naUire  I  met  willi  in  this  charming  sea&on  cxpelli 
thouglit,  Jni^t  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  gentle  gales  ceased  ; 
ensued;  not  a  breath  shiiuk  the  tremulous  leaf.  I  had  gained 
commanding  ridge,  and,  looking  around  witli  astonishing  d«d^ 
ample  plains  and  lieaiiteoua  tracts  below.  On  «ne  hand,  I  surv' 
Ohio  rolling  in  silent  dignity,  and  marking  the  western  bound* 
with  inctmceivable  grandeur.  At  a  vast  distance,  1  beheld  th 
their  venerable  brows  and  penetrate  the  clouds.  All  things  were, 
a  fire  near  a  fountain  nf  sweet  water,  and  feasted  on  the  loin  of 
Iiad  killed  a  few  hours  before.  The  shades  of  niglit  s(X)n  oversi 
phere,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  gasp  after  the  hovering  moistun 
I  frequently  heard  the  hidi'ous  yells  of  savages.  My  excursion 
body  and  amused  n>y  mind.  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  and  awi 
Sim  had  chased  away  the  niglit.  I  continued  this  tour,  and  i, 
plored  a  constiderable  part  of  the  country,  each  day  equallv  pleiu 
alter  which  I  relnrncd  to  my  old  camp,  which  had  not  been  dist 
sence.  I  could  not  confine  my  lodging  to  it,  but  often  repose 
brakes  to  avnid  the  savages,  who  I  believe  frequently  visited 
liu'ttinalely  for  nic,  in  my  absence.  No  pnpolous  city/ with  alt 
commerce  and  stately  slrncturea,  couhl  afford  such  plV-aaure  to 
beauties  of  nature  I  found  in  this  country. 

Until  the  27th  of  July,  I  sp^nt  my  time  in  an  unlnlemiplpd 
pleasures,  whun  my  brother,  to  my  great  felicity,  met  me  accoi 
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Mnt  at  oar  old  camp.  Soon  after  we  left  the  place,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cum- 
tcriind  River,  reconnoitering  that  part  of  the  country,  and  giving  names  to  the 
Uftrent  riven. 

In  March,  1771,  I  returned  home  to  my  family,  being  determined  to  bring 
hat  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  risk  uf  my  life  and  fortune,  to  reside  in  Ken- 
vxky,  which  I  esteemed  a  second  Purudisc. 

On  my  return,  I  found  my  family  in  happy  circumstances.  I  sold  my  farm  on 
Iw  Yadkin  and  what  goods  we  could  not  carry  with  us,  and,  on  the  2.'>th  of  Sep- 
enber,  1773,  we  took  leave  of  our  fri(;nds  and  ]>roce('ded  on  our  journey  to 
Kentucky,  in  company  witli  five  more  families,  and  40  men  thut  joined  us  in 
Swell's  Valley,  which  is  150  miles  from  the  new  sfltlcd  jiarls  of  Kentucky, 
kt  tills  promising  beginning  was  soon  overcast  with  a  cloud  of  adversity. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  rear  of  our  company  was  attacked  by  a  i)arty  of 
jidians,  who  killed  0,  and  wounded  one  man.  Of  these,  my  oldest  son  was  one 
hat  fell  in  the  action.  Though  we  repulsed  the  enemy,  yet  this  unhappy  affair 
OUtered  our  cattle  and  brought  us  into  extreme  difliculty.  We  returned  40 
ules,  to  the  settlement  on  Clench  liiver.  We  had  passed  over  two  mountains, 
'owell  and  Walden's,  and  were  approaching  Cumberland  ^lountain,  when  this 
dTerse  fortune  overt(X)k  us.  These  mountains  are  in  the  wilderness,  in  passing 
ram  the  old  settlement  in  Virginia  to  Kentucky  ;  they  range  in  a  southwest  and 
Lortkeast  direction ;  are  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  not  far  distant  from 
aefa  other.  Over  them  nature  has  formed  passes  less  difficult  than  might  be  ex- 
«Gted  from  Uie  view  of  such  huge  piles.  The  aspect  of  these  cliffs  is  so  wild  and 
4)rrid  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  horror. 

Until  the  6th  of  June,  1774,  I  remained  with  my  family  on  the  Clench,  when 
ayielf  and  another  person  were  solicited  by  Governor  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  to 
onduct  a  number  of  surveyors  to  the  falls  of  Ohio.  This  was  a  tour  of  800 
Biles,  and  took  03  days. 

On  my  return,  Oovenior  Dunmore  gave  me  the  command  of  three  garrisons 
iwing  the  campaign  against  the  Shawnees.  In  March,  .H?."*,  at  the  solicitation 
fa  number  of  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina,  I  attended  their  treaty  at  Wataga 
riththe  Cherokee  Indians,  to  purchase  the  lands  on  the  Fouth  side  of  the  Ken- 
Dcky  River.  After  this.  I  undertook  to  mark  out  a  road  in  the  best  passage  from 
he  settlements  through  the  wilderness  to  Kentucky. 

Having  collected  a  number  of  enterprising  men,  well  armed,  I  soon  lK?gan  this 
fork.  We  proceeded  until  wc  came  within  15  miles  of  wlurre  lioonsborough 
low  stands,  where  the  Indians  attacked  us,  and  killed  2,  and  wounded  3  more  of 
■vr  party.  This  was  on  the  28d  of  March,  1775.  Two  days  after,  we  were  again 
kicked  by  them,  when  we  had  3  more  killed,  and  3  wounded.  After  this,  we 
noceeded  on  to  Kentucky  River  without  opposition. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  we  began  to  erect  the  fort  of  Boonsborough,  at  a  salt  lick 
'Oytrda  fWim  the  river,  on  the  south  side.  On  the  4th,  the  Indians  killed  one 
>f  OQrmen.  On  the  14th  of  June,  having  ciwipleted  the  fort,  I  returned  to  my 
■■fly  Oft  the  Clench,  and  whom  I  soon  afterward  removed  to  the  fort.  My  wife 
■ddaoghter  were  auppoaed  to  be  the  first  white  women  that  ever  stood  ou  the 
|Ms  or  Kenincky  River. 

***"  **<i  B4th  of  December,  the  Indians  killed  one  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
\  on  the  10th  of  Jnly,  1776,  they  took  my  daughter  prisoner.     I  im- 
d-  Aom  with  8  men,  and  on  the  16th  overtook  and  engaged 
aad  raoof  ered  my  danghter. 
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Tuy  return  to  ChiJicothe,  ISO  of  the  choic4*8i  Indian  wHrriors  were  rpody  lo 
Agahisl  Bcxmaborougli.  They  were  painted  uud  armed  in  a  triglilful  inmi- 
Diii  alurmed  t\m^  and  I  detenuiucd  to  escape. 

Uie  26tU  ol"  June,  belore  siiiirisL',  I  went  otT  secretly,  und  reiiclied  Boons- 

Ighon  the  30tli,  a  jtmrney  of  100  xuiles,  duriuLj  wUicU  I  had  only  one  meal. 

ii4  ooj-  fortreHS  In  a  bad  Btale,  but  we  iiiimediuteiy  repaired  our  tlanks,  galea, 

and  formed  double  bastions,  wliidi  we  completed  in  ten  days.     One  of 

Ilow-pri^onerB  escaped  after  me,  and  brought  ailviee,  that  on  account  of  my 

Ute  Indians  bad  pat  off  their  cxpedilioii  tor  tbree  weeks. 

the  Ist  of  August,  I  set  out  willi  lt>  men  to  Burprise  Point  Creek-town, 
tUta,  within  4  miles  of  wltich  we  full  in  with  40  ludiaus  going  ag^ainst 
irongli.     We  attacked  them,  and  Ibey  soon  gave  way,  without  any  Iocs 

lyhad  one  killed  and  two  wounded.     We  took  ihree  horses  and  all 
igo.     The  Indiana  having  evacuated  tbeir  town,  and  gone  altogether 
mBboruiiijh,  we  returned,  passed  them  on  the  flth,  and  on  the  7th  or- 
iife  at  Boonsborougli. 

tht  0th,  the  Indian  army,  consisting  of  444  men,  under  the  command  of 
tn  Duquctane,  and  U  other  Froitchmen,  and  their  chiefs,  arrived  and  sum- 
thf  fort  to  surrender.  I  retiuesled  two  days*  consideration,  whicii  waa 
During  this  we  brouglit  in  through  the  posterns  all  the  horses  und  other 
Wt  C4>u]d  collect. 

the  Utb.  in  the  evening,  I  informed  their  commander  thai  we  were  deter- 
Ui  defrud  the  fort  while  a  \]\(in  was  living,  Tliey  then  proposed  a  treaty: 
fould  withdraw.  The  trraiy  was  held  within  00  yardn  of  tlie  fort,  ns  we 
the  savages.  Tlic  ariiclesj  were  agreed  to  and  signed,  when  the  In- 
ns, as  it  was  their  cuHtom  for  two  Indians  lo  shake  hands  wltli  every 
in  the  treaty,  as  an  evidence  of  friendship.  We  agreed  lo  this  also, 
ledlately  grappled  us  to  take  us  prisoners,  but  we  cleared  ourselves  of 
though  surrounded  by  hnndreds,  and  gained  the  fort  safe,  except  one  man, 
ros  wounded  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 

Mva!|rs  now  began  to  undermine  the  fort,  beginning  at  the  wntermnrk 

sky  Itiver,  which  is  60  yards  from  the  fort;  this  we  discovered  by  the 

ig  made  muddy  by  the  clay.     We  countermined  them  by  culling  a 

their  subterraneous  passage.     The  enemy,  discovering  this  by  the 

iTow  out  of  the  fort,  desisted.     On  the  20lh  ol"  Aui;usl,  lliey  raised  the 

irliig  which  we  had  2  men  killed,  and  4  wounded.     We  lost  a  numlier  of 

The  h«ss  of  the  enemy  was  37  killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  w  ouiided. 

;k*^d  up  \2'}  pounds  (»f  their  bullets,  beside  what  stuck  in  the  logs  of  the 


Wir,  1779,  iluring  my  absence,  Colonel   nnwman,  with  160  men,  went 
I  Old  Chilicolhe.     He  arrived  undiscovered.     A  battle  en- 
10  in  the  morning,  when  Colonel  Bowman  retreated  80 
1  all  their  alrengtli  and  purstied  him,  when  another 
i>ur«,  not.  t<i  Colonel  iJowman's  advantage.    Colonel 
number  of  horses,  and  break  tlie  cnemy^s  Hue,  wh«i 
rkilde  fury.     This  des|>ertttc  measure  had  a  hnppy 
ill  sldea.     In  these  two  eugagemenls  we  had  9 
Enwmy'a  h>f^»  uncertain.     Only  two  scalps  were 
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On  our  retreat,  we  were  mel  by  Colonel  LogoD,  who  was  bastening  to  join  ns 
wiih  4  number  of  well-armed  men.  This  powerl'ul  assistauce  we  wanted  tm  the 
dsyof  tlie  Uuttle.  The  enemy  said,  one  more  Are  trom  us  would  have  made  tljeoi 
give  w  CLj. 

I  cfltmot  reflect  upon  this  dreadful  scene  without  great  sorrow.    A  zeal  for  llie 
defence  of  their  country  led  these  heroes  io  the  acene  of  action,  though  with  tVw 
men,  t<^    attack  a  powerful  arm}"  of  expcrit^ncctl  warriors.     When  we  gave  way, 
|hey  pursued  us  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  in  every  quarter  spread  destruc- 
tion.    The  river  was  difficult  to  cross,  and  many  were  killed  in  ihe  tight,  Bomc 
jt«t  entering  the  river,  some  in  the  water,  others  after  crossing,  in  ascending  the 
cUffs.     Some  escaped  on  horseback,  a  few  oa  foot ;  and  being  dispersed  every- 
wbcre,  in  a  few  hours  brought  the  melancholy  news  of  this  unfortunate  battle  to 
iiCiWglon.    Many  widows  were  bow  made.     The  reader  may  guess  wlial  sorrow 
fiUcKl  Ihe  hearts  of  the  iuhahitanls,  exceeding  any  thing  that  1  am  ahle  to  dt*scrib€. 
Being  reinforced,  wc  returned  to  bury  the  dead,  and  found  their  bodies  istrewed 
every  where,  cut  and  mangled  in  a  dreadful  manner.     This  mournful  scene  ex- 
hibited ft  horror  almost  uuparalleled  ;  some  torn  and  eaten  by  wild  beasts  ;  thoee 
in  Ihc  river  by  fishes ;  all  in  such  a  putrid  condition  that  one  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguifilicd  from  another, 
L       When  Genernl  Clarke,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  heard  of  our  disaster,  he  ordered 
■  in  expedition  to  pursue  the  savages.     We  overtook  thc-m  within  2  miles  of  their 
"    town,  and  wc  should  have  obtained  a  great  victory  had  not  somo  of  them  met  us 
when  about  200  poles  from  their  camp.     The  savages  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
wd  evacuated  all  their  towns.     We  burned  to  ashes  Old  Cliilicotbc,  f'eccaway^ 
N«ff  Cbilicolhe,  and  Willstown  ;  entirely  destroyed  their  corn  and  other  fruits, 
and  spri'ad  desolation  thnuigh  their  country.     We  took  7  pri.^oners  and  1.5  scalps, 
I       »nd  lost  only  4  men,  3  of  whom  were  accidentally  killed  by  ourselves.     This 
H  CBiQpaigji  damped  the  enemy,  j'et  they  made  secret  incursions* 
P^      In  October,  a  party  attacked  Crab  Orchard,  and  one  of  Ihem^  being  a  good  way 
^fore  the  others,  boldly  entered  a  house  in  which  were  only  a  woman  and  her 
CbiUlrcn,  and  a  negro  man.     The  savage  used  no  violence,  but  attempted  to  carry 
off  llie  negro,  who  happily  proved  too  strong  fnr  him,  and  threw  him  on  the 
I       P^tind,  and  in  the  struggle  tlie  woman  cut  off  his  liead  with  an  axe,  while  her 
little  daughter  shut  the  door.     The  savages  instantly  came  up,  and  applied  their 
I      *<*Uwlittwks  to  the  door,  when  the  mother  putting  an  old  rusty  gun-barrel  through 
I      the  crevice,  the  savages  immediately  went  ofl'. 

I  f'roin  that  time  till  the  happy  return  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
I  ^feat  Britain,  the  Indians  did  us  no  mischief.  Soon  after  this,  the  Indians  de- 
I      *^d  peace, 

[  Twro  darling  sons  and  a  brot!ier  I  have  lost  by  savage  hands,  which  have  ttlso 
I  taken  from  me  40  valuable  horses,  and  abundance  of  cattle.  Many  dark  and 
I  'l<^q)less  nights  have  I  spent,  separated  from  the  cheerful  society  of  men,  scorched 
I  V  the  summer's  sun,  and  pinched  by  Ihe  winter' a  cold,  an  instrument  ordained 
f      W  settle  the  wilderness.  Dan IBL  Book b. 
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Area, 39,904  Square 

Population  in  ISfiO 2,339,511 

Population  in  1870, 2,665,002 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  situated  between  38°  32'  and  42°  NJatil 
and  between  80°  35'  and  84*^  40'  W.  longitude.     It  is  boundf 
the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  Penqsyli 
and  West  Virginia^  on  tlie  south  by  West  Virginia  and  Kcnti 
and  on  the  west  by  Indiana.     Its  extreme  leugth  from  uortb  to 
is  about  200  miles,  and  its  width  al>out  195  miles. 


TOPOCJRAPHY. 

The  centre  of  the  State  is  occupied  by  a  level  coonfrry  ele 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  north  central 
of  the  State  is  crossed  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  separate  the 
which  How  into  Liike  Erie  from  tliose  which  flow  iuto  the  Ohio  R 
A  second  slope  interrupts  the  Ohio  slope  in  the  south  central  pai 
the  State,  and  from  this  ridge  the  lower  i>art  of  the  State  is  a 
nigi^cil  country,  which  rises  into  a  range  of  Ixjid  hills  along  the 
River.  Tlicre  arc  f^ome  prairie  lands  in  the  centre  antl  nortk^ 
and  in  the  lutter  jiortion  is  a  large  tract  of  great  fertility,  callc< 
Bhiok  Swamp,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  heavily  tim 
Much  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Erie  is  max^hj 

Ldke  Erie,  already  de»cribe<l,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  nort 
huunihiry,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Maumee,  San<Iusky,  H 
and  Cuyatioga,     With  the  exception  of  the  Maumee,  which  hi 
source  in  Indiana,  all  the^sc  streams  rise  in  and  flow  through  tliis* 
The  principal  towns  on  the  lake  are  Cleveland  and  Sa'udusky. 
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ind  for  about  20  miles.  There  are  several  good 
'he  Maumee  is  the  only  navigable  river  empty- 
liners  ascend  it  for  18  miles. 
LS  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern,  and  the  whole 
.ry,  first  touching  the  State  about  50  miles  be- 
by  it  for  a  distance  of  about  470  miles.  It  is 
istance  for  large  steamers  for  one-half  of  the 
ibutaries,  beginning  on  the  east,  are  the  Mas- 
tiamif  and  Miami  rivers.  They  vary  in  length 
The  Muskingum  is  navigable,  by  means  of 
esville,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  At  high  water, 
Dton,  30  miles  above  Zanesville.  The  others 
1.  They  flow  through  a  beautiful  and  highly 
d  furnish  an  abundance  of  excellent  water- 

ilands  belonging  to  this  State  in  the  southwest 
le  principal  of  these  is  Kelley's  Island,  which 
of  wine. 

MINERALS. 

e  principal  minerals  of  the  State.  Salt  springs 
,rble  and  lime  are  found  in  large  quantities, 
abundant,  and  are  of  an  excellent  quality.  In 
th  of  pig-iron  were  produced  in  Ohio,  and 
)al.  This  made  Ohio  the  second  iron  and  coal 
Union. 

CLIMATE. 

of  the  State,  the  climate  is  mild.  Snow  does 
;roai]d.  The  climate  of  the  northern  part  is 
li  aevere  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  the 
Kjlioilghts  sometimes  oocnr  in  Ohio,  and  cause 
t|h»<ropQ>  but  they  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
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proud  poeitioo  in  the  Union,  having  gi 
rapidly  than  any  other  State.  Sixty  years 
almost  the  entire  country  between  the  Vii 
Now  the  same  area  is  occupied  by  one  of 
of  the  Union,  possessing  a  population  of  n 
ranking  amongst  the  first  members  of  the 
and  resources.  Wine  raising  is  now  a  vei 
the  Ohio  River. 

In  1870,  there  were  about  15,000,000  a 
the  State.  In  the  same  year,  the  agricull 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  as  follows : 

Bushels  of  wheat, 

"  Indian  com 

*'  oats, 

barley, 

rye, 

buckwheat, 

"  Irisli  potatoes,  .... 
**  sweet  potatoes,  .... 
"  flax  seed, 

apples, 

peaches, 

Tons  of  hay, 

"      clover  hay, 

Pounds  of  tobacco, 

tlax, 

butter, 

cheese, 

''  maple  sugar 

wool, 

"  grapes, 

Gallons  of  wine, 

"  sorghum  molasses,  .    .    . 

Number  of  horses, 

'*  mules, 

*'  sheep, 

'*  swine, 

cattle, 

COMMERCE  AND  MANl 

This  State  possesses  little  foreign  comm 
trade  is  immense,  and  is  estimated  at  ov 
Tlie  river  trade  is  the  more  important  par 
steamers  entering  and  clearing  from  Cincini 
annually. 
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!he  manu&ctures  of  this  State,  though  still  in  their  infancy,  are 
nog  in  importance.  In  1860,  Ohio  contained  10,710  establish- 
ts  devoted  to  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They 
oyed  a  capital  of  $58,000,000,  and  81,200  hands,  consuming 
material  worth  $70,000,000,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 
,000,000,  making  this  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  respect  to 
'alue  of  goods  produced.  The  principal  products  were  valued 
Hows: 

Cotton  goods, $629,500 

Woollen  goods, 692,333 

Leather, 2,799,239 

Rolled  iron, 692,000 

Steam  engines  and  macliinery,       4,855,005 

Agricultural  implements, 2,690,943 

Sawed  and  planed  lumber, 5,600,000 

Flour, 27,130,000 

Salt, 277,000 

Liquors, 6,109,000 

Boots  and  shoes, 3,023,827 

Furniture,        3,703,605 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1868,  Ohio  contained  3402  miles  of  completed  railroads,  con- 
ted  at  a  cost  of  8135,332,000,  ranking  second  in  the  list  of  States 

respect  to  the  total  length  of  its  roads,  and  fourth  with  respect 
eir  cost.  The  State  is  a  perfect  network  of  railways,  no  town  or 
ge  being  more  than  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad  depot.  Direct 
lead  from  all  the  points  of  importance  to  the  principal  cities  of 
Jnion.  The  energy  and  foresight  displayed  by  the  State  in  the 
trnction  of  these  roads  have  greatly  added  to  its  wealth  and 
perity. 

bio  was  the  first  Western  State  to  engage  in  the  construction  of 
Is.  In  1860,  there  were  956  miles  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
^  In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  railroad  transportation,  the  canals 
^hio  still  continue  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  com- 
«  of  the  State. 

EDUCATION. 

Uois  one  of  the  most  prominent  States  in  the  Union  in  respect  to 
systeip.    Schools  were  established  in  this  State  soon 
and  in  1804,  the  UnwersUy  of  Ohio  was 
In   1867,  there  were  26  collies,  with  4783 
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ir,  1870,  the  former  contained  119  pupils,  and  the  latter 

three  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  State;  the  Oeniral  Ohio 
/olumbus ;  the  Northet-n  Ohio  Asylum^  at  Newburgh ;  and 

Ohio  Asylum,  at  Dayton.  The  first  was  destroyed  by 
7th  of  November,  18G8,  and  six  of  the  patients  perished 
!S.  The  remaining  institutions,  in  1870,  contained  878 
I  the  same  year  there  were  in  tlie  county  infirmaries  and 
insane  persons.     Tfie  Asylum  for  Idiots  contains   170 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

here  were  5210  chur(!hcs  in  Ohio,  and  the  value  of  church 
.  $12,988,762. 

FINANCES. 

y,  1871,  the  State  debt  amounted  to  $9,752,136.  During 
70,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  $4,837,990,  and  the 
;  $4,071,953. 

ne  year  there  were  139  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
t  doing  business  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT. 

ite  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  who 
in  the  State  one  year,  i.s  entitled  to  vote.  Persons  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  idiots,  and  insane 
•zcladed  from  the  ballot. 

miment  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Stet%  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Comptroller,  and  Attorney- 
[  a  L^islature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
ees,  all  cli(isi?ti  by  tlio  poople.  The  Governor,  Lieutcnant- 
leasurer^  8e<Tetary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General,  and 
le  Legislature  nro  el(3cted  for  two  years.  The  Comp- 
litor  are  elected  for  ibur  years.  There  is  also  a  Board 
■kg,  consistine:  ^^  3  members,  elected  for  3  years,  one 
ig  C3tf*h  ycftr. 

of  (!  are  the  Supreme  Courts  consisting  of  five 

Ige  with  the  shortest  term  being 

PlflBB,  District  Courts,  and 
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tiers    now  came  out,  and  the  t-erritory  commeaeed  to  assume  the  cba- 

j.jicter'    <jfa  permanent  scttiement. 

Tt*^  lottiatis  had  by  this  time  become  very  trouble-some.     General 
Harttiar  was  sent  against   them   with  a  couaiderable  farce,  in   171*0, 
but,  £il  though  he  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  them,  did  not 
6uccee<l  in  intimidating  them.     In   1791,  General  St.  Clair,  the  Gov- 
ernor   of  the  Territory,   marched  against    the   Indian  towns  on    the 
MavLtnee,  with  a  force  of  *3<>Q0  locu.     He  was  surprised  by  tlie  savages 
oni  bis  marcli,  and  his;  whole  army  routed^  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  GOO  men.    In  17iM,  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  sent  into  tlie  Indian  country  with  a  force 
of  300O  men.     On  the  lirub  of  August,  he  iivflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
opon  them  at  the  falls  of  the  Maumee.     After  tins  he  ravaged  their 
country,  and  presse<l  them   so  hard  that  they  were  glad  to  sue  for 
l^eace,  and  for  f?ome  years  the  territory  was  free  from  hostilitit^. 

By  this  time  Cincinnati  had  been  settled,  and  tlie  country  along  the 
southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  beginning  to  attract  emigrants. 
Tlic  Miami  country  was  thickly  populated,  and  the  shores  of  the  Ohio 

twere  Ix'ginning  to  be  dotte<l  with  farms. 
In  17t*0,  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  assembled.  Laws  were 
pQssed  confirming  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Governor,  and  ]>rO' 
viding  for  the  future  security  of  the  Territory.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, then  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Cou- 
gfeaa.  Measures  were  begun  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  during  the 
next  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritory iiuo  the  Union.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with  success* 
Early  in  1802,  a  Convention  met  ^t  Chillicothe,  and  adopted  a  State 
^•institution,  which  was  accepted  by  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

In  1810,  war  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  leadei'ship 
**' the  famous  chief  Tecumseh,  began  a  series  of  bloody  outrages  upon 
^^  whites.  General  Harrison,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
An/limia,  marched  against  them  and  defeated  them  in  the  battle  nf 
Tippecanoe,  in  1811.  During  the  second  war  with  England,  the 
Moslem  frontiers  suffered  greatly  from  the  British  and  Indians.  Ohio 
bore  her  full  share  in  the  struggle,  and  her  sons  were  amongst  the 
first  to  volunteer  for  service  against  the  common  foe. 

In  1816,  tlie  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  from  Chillicothe 
to  Columbus,  and,  in  1817,  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  State  for 
the  construction  of  the  canals  which  have  added  bo  much  to  her 
Wealth, 
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ieland  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  gradually  from  the  river^ 
tlie  gtreets  are  laid  out  at  right-augles.  Broad  street  extends  from 
iver  aloDg  the  Xatioiial  Road  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  is  120 
ride;  and  High  street,  10(*  feet  wide,  crosses  Broad  at  right-angles. 
is  the  principal  business  street.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two 
W^hfaree  is  a  handsome  public  square  of  10  acrf^.  The  streets 
iiaded  with  trees^  antl  arc  well  paved*  Street  railways  connect 
rious  points  of  the  corporate  limits.  The  city  is  well  built,  and 
of  the  biiihlinj^s  are  handsome  and  spacious. 
SUtte  OtpUoi  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  public  square.  It  is 
lid  edifice,  304  feet  long  by  184  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  a 
rhite  limestone  resernl>ling  marble.  The  interior  decorations  are 
The  Staie  Peniiaiiiari/  is  located  immediately  upon  the 
[of  the  river,  and  is  built  of  Ohio  marble.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
structures  in  the  State.  The  Stati'  Instifuiion  for  the  Blind ^ 
iio  Lunntir  Asylamy  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  AHylumy  are 
»me  buildings, 
city  contains  a  number  of  public  and  private  schools.  The 
hg  Medical  Ooller/c  is  a  flourisliing  institution.  The  Liitbei-an 
ircb  has  a  theological  seminary  Ijcrc.  There  are  about  26  churches 
d  newspafier  ofliees  in  ( idumbus.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
id  issupptieil  with  i>ure  water.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and 
jll.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  rnilway  centres  of  the  State,  and 
geat  of  a  large  and  active  trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 
>70»  the  population  was  33,745. 

181  Si^  Columbus  was  selected  as  the  site  of  tlie  State  capital.    At 

le  it  wa.s  a  wilderness,  but  it  grew  rapidly  from  the  first,  but 

till  a  small  inland  village  when   the  State  (iovernraent  was  re- 

\}  to  it  in  1816.     In    1820,  it  bad   1400  inhabitants,    The  com- 

of  the  National  Road  to  the  city  brought  it  into  more  direct 

^initGatJOQ  with  the  rest  of  the  country^  and  greatly  accelemted 


CINCINNATI, 

lis  of  the  State,  is  situated   in  Hamilton  county,  on  the 

?rn  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 

is  120  milcH  southwest  of  Columbus,  476  miles  by  water 

niil»\s  from  the  moutli  of  the  Ohio,  1520  miles 

'■i<J  miles  southeast  of  Chicago,  and  610  miles 

;  is  the  eighth  city  in  respect  of  population  in 

th     '  West. 
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a II J  the    Woodward  anil  Eclectic  3Iedical  Colleger  are  the  prii 
institutions  uf  the  higher  class. 

The  Benevolent  Institutions  arc\  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Co\ 
ckU  IlospUalf  the  'Chiclnncdif  St.  Pder\^  St.  Ahysucs,  and  U«i 
man  ProtesUwt  Orplian  A»i/ltifns,  the  Widow' a  Home^  the  Asyln 
Indiffcni  Females,  the  Iloiuic  of  Refuge,  tlie  Ho(d  for  Invalic 
Lojuftmw  Asylum^  and  the  Alnutliouse,  They  are  among  th 
arranged  and  most  efficient  institutions  in  the  country. 

There  are  9  pnbUe  lihraries  in  Cincinnati,  two  of  whidi  are  G< 
The  Cmrlnnati  Obficrvaiory  is  located  on  Mount  Adams,  and  (i 
conspicnoas  ohject  in  any  view  of  the  city.  It  was  huilt  by  the  ^ 
tary  oontnbutions  of  tlie  citizens,  the  grounds  being  the  gift 
late  Nicholas  Long  worth.  Under  the  niarvagement  of  the  lat4 
feasor  Mitchell  it  was  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  excellenoe  and  1 
ness. 

Tlie  city  contains  4  first-class  hotels,  about  110  churches,  4  th 
about  56  newspapers  and  perimlicals,  8  of  which  are  daily,  and  i 
large  publishing  houses.  It  is  liglited  with  gas,  and  supplied 
pure  water  from  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Street  railways  connect  its  v 
portions,  and  it  possesses  an  efticieut  police  force,  a  police  am 
alarm  telegraph,  and  a  steam  fire  department.  This  city  bui 
first  yteatu  fire-engine  ever  used  in  America,  The  city  is  goi^ 
by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870  the  population  was  216,239| 
•  The  Ohio  is  crossed  at  Cincinnati  by  a  magnificent  suspi 
bridge,  uniting  Cincinoati  with  Covington,  Keuluoky,  l^egun  in 
and  completed  in  1867.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is 
ieet;  the  distance  between  the  towers  1057  ieet;  height  of  the 
230  feet;  elevation  of  the  floor  at  the  middle  100  feet  above  low-J 
mark.  The  entin^  cost  of  tlie  bridge  was  over  Jf  1,500,000. 
traversed  by  a  street  railway,  connecting  Cincinnati  and  CoW 
It  18  an  imposing  and  massive  structure,  and  a  great  ornament 
city. 

There  are  10  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity,  tlie  principal  of  wU 
tlie  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  a  very  beautiful  "city  of  the  dead.^ 

Besides  its  river  connections,  Cincinnati  has  direct  coraman 
by  railway  with  all  part8  of  the  State  and  Union.  The  Jitamt 
connects  it  with  Lake  Erie,  furnishing  also  excellent  wat^cr-pW 
manufacturing  purposes.  Nine  lines  of  railway  enter  the  city 
through  trains  run  from  Cincinnati  to  all  important  points  casi 
west. 


ir^  cnornious,  and  is  on  the  increase 

tons  railway  Ihics.     During  the  yt^ar 

til  boats  and  bai^^es  were  eugagetl  in 

were  employed   in  IBM,     In  the 

numbci'ed  2936,  though  the  trade 

N'ew  Orleans  was  destroyed  by  the 

and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 

1  :-'inrc  in  this  source  of  wealth. 

V   :l-i  a  pork  market  of  the  Republic. 

tinati  a  few  years  ago,  humorously 


ItTllmir  now,  as  it  used  to 
t"  be  an 
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embraced  a  tract  of  311^682  acres,  lying  be- 
little Miami  rivers,  and  extending  along  the 
nice  of  37  miles.  This  party  landed  opposite 
:ing  River,  and  laid  out  a  village  called  Losan- 
ly  atandoned  for  that  of  Cincinnati.  In  Feb- 
^nwu^  himself  arrived  with  another  party,  and, 
t,  Inid  out  what  was  designetl  to  be  a  large  city, 
rn  ino  name  of  Syrames.  This  site  is  now  marketl 
levcsi,  In  a  short  while  a  detachment  of  Unitetl 
\l  to  the  Bend  to  protect  the  settlers  there.  Fort 
built  at  Cincinnati  by  this  time,  however,  and 
iDvwl  thither  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  Bend, 
Ml  Syoimes  was  compelled  to  yield  its  pretensions  to 
OD,  the  expedition  of  General  Harrison  against  the 
at  and  began  its  march  from  Fort  Washington, 
Btarting  point  of  the  ill-fated  cxi>edition  of  St. 
1792,  the  first  (Presbyterian)  church  was  erecteil, 
corner  of  Main  and  Fourth  streets.  In  1793,  the 
'he  Sentinel  of  the  Northwest  Territory,"  was  es- 
Ifmry,  1794,  a  line  of  two  keel  boats,  with  bullet- 
i^ji-thole^j  and  provided  with  cannon  and  small  arms, 
f  mftween  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  each  making  a  trip 
oeks.  During  this  time  the  town  progressed  very 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  a  change  for  tho 
1  its  growth  became  marked  and  rapid.  The  intro- 
<  navigation  placed  in  its  liands  the  enormous  river 
..-IS  flinoe  retained.  In  1819,  it  was  incorporated  as 
•y^Hs  sinoe  its  settlement  is  shown  by  tho  following 
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out  in  that  cleanly,  disemlxx 
seen  hanging  up  previous  !•■ 
To  one  special  man  was  a;  . 
specially  disagreeable,  so  ti. 
when  on  inquiry  I  leani< 
sterling)  a  day,  my  judgm 
afler  all,  what  matters  the 
man  is  used  to  it  ?  " 

Upwards  of  40  houses 
hogs  arc  annually  killed  :: 
product  of  these  houses 
68,000,000.  — 

The  city  is  largely  >  i 
iron  and  brass  founds  1 1 
ries  of  furniture,  of  lard 
and  wine  factories.     ^ 
wagons  arc  also  made  U^^ 
the  city  are  lined  with 
tities  of  wine,  which  fii 
wino  cellars  of  the  late 
the  country. 

In  1864,  the   total 
825;    and    the   importa 
of  cxiK>rt  were  valued  m 
$:M,073,840;  tobacco,  $l: 
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t  32  benevolent  societies  in  the  city.    The  principiil 

,  the   United  States  Marine  Hospital. ;  the  Cleveland 

J  3  Roman  Ciitholic  orpiian  asylums  ;  the  Home  of  the 

8<H>pal);  the   07y   Itifinnari/;  tlie   House  of  Rejuge; 

f*,spital. 

i.'w^papcrs,  5  of  which  are  daily,  and  9  magazinefi,  are 

leveiand.     The  city  contuiiis  ahout  43  churches,  ami  7 

lighted  with  gas  and  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is 

0  ft^xn  L«ike  Erie  into  an  elevated  reservoir,  from  whieh 

'   '*       ii^h   the  city.     It  h  provided  with  an  efiicicnt 

viid  fire  alarm  telegra|>h,  a  steam  fire-engine  de- 

-  >tem  t)f  Htreet  railways.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 

1S70,  tlie  pojmlrttion  was  J>2,S46. 

'  velruid  on  Lake  Erie  has  placed  it  in  possession 

iA  next  to  Buflalo  the  most  important  port 

"id,  and   lui'^  been  greatly  imjiroved  hy 

I        I)iiiiir'   the  seaHon    of  navigation 

Li  Clevehind  and  the  Lake 

*"  siteam  propellers  maintain  a 

.!1  flu*  rrr'-u  lakes.     There  id 

•Of>l,  Enghuid,  by 
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great  inclaoementB  to  capitiilists.     Wooden  ware,  i 
flour,  cotton  fabrics,  and  chandlery  are  made  here  ia 

It  is  an  important  coramert'ial  eity,  however.  It 
oeetions  with  all  parts  of  the  State  and  Union,  and  t 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  vessels  navigatingi 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Cana 
from  Cincinnati,  traverses  the  fertile  valle\^  of  the 
niee.  The  Wabash  and  Eric  Canal  connects  it  with 
on  ttie  Ohio  River,  traversing  in  its  course  the  valle; 
The  lake,  tlie  canals  and  the  railways  annually  pour 
ing  trade  into  the  lap  of  Toleih}.  The  city  is  an  im 
timber  market,  and  is  destined  to  become  of  greater 
the  development  of  the  surrounding  oountry.  Se 
tors  are  in  operation  along  the  harbor. 

Toledo  covers  the  site  of  a  stockade  fort,  call 
built  in  1800,  near  what  is  now  Summit  street, 
divided  into  two  settlements,  Vistula  and  Port  Ij 
wliich  languished  till  about  the  year  1833.  In  183i 
were  united  in  one  corporation  as  the  city  of  Tol€< 
tion  of  the  canals,  about  the  year  1845,  marks  the 
commercial  importance;  since  which  time,  it  has 
rapidity  in  population  and  in  wealth, 

SANDUSKY, 

The  sixth  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Erie  countj 
shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  5  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  11 
east  of  Columbus,  and  210  miles  north- northeast  of 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  as  il 
lake,  and  commands  extensive  and  charming  views 
larly  hiid  out,  with  wide  streets  shaded  with  tre^, 
other  at  right-angles,  A  liandsome  public  square  ( 
of  the  city ;  and  around  it  stand  the  principal  chur 
well  builtt  many  of  the  buildings  being  constructec!  < 
tiiken  from  the  inexhaustible  bed  of  this  stone  on 
built.     Ijarge  quantities  of  this  stone  are  exported. 

Tlicre  are  in  Sandusky  about  18  churches,  seven 
newspaper  of!ice,s,  and  2  hotels.     The  city  is  light 
supplied  with  water.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 
1870,  the  population  was  13,000. 

Sandusky  is  engaged  in  manufactures  to  a  limit 
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pr/ocipally  a  commercial  town,  however.  Its  harbor  is  excellent  and 
Safe,  admitting  vessels  of  all  sizes.  During  the  season  of  navigation 
iti»  generally  full  of  steamere  and  sailing  craft  trading  between  San- 
dask.y  and  the  various  lake  ports.  Three  railways  couuect  the  city 
wittk    all  parts  of  the  State  and  Union. 

Sa^ndusky  was  originally  settled  in  1817,  by  two  pioneers  from 
Cbnx^  «cticutj  and  the  firit  dwelling  was  built  during  tlie  Ml  of  tliat 
year*       The  first  church  was  built  in  1830, 

Tl^i^  other  cities  and  towns  of  importance  are,  Zanesville,  Ports- 
itiocit-hj  ITarnilton,  Xenia,  Springfield,  Newark,  Marietta,  Chillicothe, 
8te^i.t>envi)le,  Urbana,  and  JMansficld. 

MISCELLANY. 


I 


SIMON     KENTON. 

Simon  Kenton  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  emigrated  to  the  wilds  of  the 
Wett  in  the  year  1?71.  He  was  born  (according  to  a  manascripC  which  he  die- 
tWed  to  a  gentlieman  of  Kentucky,  Bomc  years  since,)  in  Fauquier  county,  on  llie 
lith  of  May,  1715,  of  poor  parents.  His  early  lite  was  passed  principally  on  a 
farm.  At  the  age  of  16,  having  a  quarrel  with  a  rival  in  a  love  affair,  he  left  his 
uitagonii^t  upon  the  ground  for  dead,  and  made  quick  steps  for  the  wilderuesa. 
hi  the  course  of  a  few  days,  wandering  to  and  fro,  he  arrived  ai  a  small  fletile- 
flienion  Cheat  Creek,  oue  of  the  furka  of  the  M<inongahela,  where  he  called  him- 
"^tf  Butler  Here,  according  to  Mr  McClung^  he  attached  himself  to  a  small 
company  beaded  by  John  Jlahon  and  Jacob  Greathouse,  which  was  ahout  start* 
Ifi?  fariiier  weet,  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  waa  soon  iuduced,  however, 
^J*  yonng  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Yager,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  western 
wdiftna  when  a  child,  and  spent  many  years  aintnig  them,  to  detach  himself  from 
*^*  company,  and  go  with  him  to  a  land  which  the  Indiana  called  Kan-tnc-kee, 
■*»<!  which  he  represented  as  being  a  perfect  olyainm.  Accompanied  by  another 
yottng  man,  named  Strader,  they  set  off  for  the  backwoods  paradise  in  high 
■P'llts:  Kenton  not  doubting  that  he  should  find  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and 
houey^  where  he  wouhl  have  little  to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  Such, 
"•^WCTer,  was  not  his  luck.  They  continued  wandering  through  the  wilderness 
"^J*  ionae  weeks,  without  finding  the  *' promised  land,"  anti  then  retraced  their 
'*ei»,  and  successively  explored  the  land  abonl  Rait  Lick,  Little  and  Big  Sandy, 
^<i  Guyandotte.  At  length,  being  total Jy  wearied  out,  they  turned  their  alten- 
^*>ii  entirely  to  hunting  and  trapinng,  and  thus  B])ent  nearly  two  years.  Being 
*^vered  by  the  Indiana,  and  losing  one  of  his  companions  (Strader),  Kenton 

*«  compelled  to  abandon  his  trapping-watersi,  and  hnnling-grounda,  After 
^*er8  hardships,  he  kucceeded  in  reuching  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha, 
^ithhis  remaining  companion^  where  he  found  and  attaclied  himself  to  another 
^^ploring  party.  This,  however,  waa  attacked  by  the  Indiana,  soon  alter  cora- 
*}«ncing  the  descent  of  the  Oliiti,  compelled  to  nbandon  its  canoes,  and  strike 
''^^gonally  ihroagh  the  woods  for  Greenbriar  county.    Its  members  Buffered  much 
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in  accomplisbing  this  journey,  from  futigue,  aicknesa,  and  tamin^ 
ing  Ihe  selllemrnts  Bepiirnted. 

Kenton's  rival  of  the  lov«  affair  liad  long  since  recovered  fr« 
T\'lncli  Jic  had  given  )tim.  Bnl  of  iliis  the  young  hero  had  not  li 
fore  did  not  [Wink  proper  lo  venture  liome ;  but,  instead,  buill 
Monongalicla,  aiu\  tmcr  more  sought  the  moulh  of  the  Gre&t 
hunted  till  lUc  spring  of  1774.  This  year,  he  descended  Ihe 
mmiih  of  Big  Bone  Creek,  and  was  engaged  in  various  expl 
wlicn  he  joined  Daniel  Boonu  in  his  expedition  against  llie  ladH 
Creek.  Immediately^  on  l»ia  return  from  thia,  he  was  dispi 
Bowman,  with  two  companions,  lo  tniikc  observations  upon  tlie 
Little  Miami,  a^iinst  which  tlje  colonel  meditated  an  expediti 
the  lowuB  in  safety,  and  matle  the  necessary  surveys  without  b 
the  Indians;  and  the  expedition  might  have  termlnuted  much 
been  very  useful  lo  the  settlers  in  Kentucky,  had  he  not,  Ik 
towns,  stolen  a  number  of  the  Indians'  horaes.  The  animals 
on  the  following  morning,  the  trHii  of  the  mar&uders  was  disco 
instantly  commenced.  Kenton  and  his  companions  soon  heaf 
rear,  knew  tli&t  they  had  been  discovered,  and  saw  tlie  neccsi 
their  lives.  They  therefore  dashed  through  the  woods  at  a  furW 
hue  and  cry  after  ihem,  until  their  Cfmrse  was  suddenly  inte 
penetrable  swamp.  Here  Ihey,  from  necessity,  paused  for  a  f( 
lisleued  attentively,  Ilenring  no  Roimda  of  pursuit,  they  resu 
and  skirting  the  »wanip  for  some  distance,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
dashed  ofTln  a  straight  line  lor  the  Ohio.  They  continued  theif 
48  hours,  halting  but  once  or  twice  for  a  few  minutes  to  lake 
and  reached  the  Ohio  In  safety.  The  river  was  high  and  rougH 
it  imiMissiblc  lo  urge  the  jaded  horses  over.  Various  efforts  m 
fulled.  Kenton  was  never  remarkable  for  prndence;  and,  on 
better  reason  seems  to  have  deserted  him  entirely.  By  abftndo; 
he  might  yet  have  escaped,  though  several  hours  had  been  lo»l 
get  them  over.  But  this  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  toe 
called  a  council,  when  it  was  determined,  as  they  felt  satisfied  tl 
12  hours  in  advance  of  their  pursuers,  that  they  should  conceal 
neighboring  ravine,  and  themselves  lake  stations  in  an  adjoining^ 
that  by  sunset  the  high  wind  would  abate,  and  the  state  of  the 
permit  their  cmsysing  with  the  booty.  At  llje  hour  waited  for, 
wag  higher,  and  the  water  rougher  tlian  ever.  Still,  as  if  conip 
tlicy  remained  in  their  dangerous  position  through  the  night, 
was  mild  ;  the  Iiidiaus  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  pursuit 
urged  the  horses  over.  But,  recollecting  the  diflSculties  of  the  |j 
affrighted  animals  could  not  now  be  induced  to  enter  the  walci 
the  three  men  therefore  mounted  a  horse,  abandoning  the  rest 
quite  a  drove),  and  started  dowTi  the  river,  with  the  fntentio 
Ohio  and  Indiana  side  till  they  should  arrive  opposite  LouisvlIU 
slow  in  making  even  this  movement  ^  and  they  had  not  ridd< 
when  tliey  heard  a  loud  halloo,  proctM'ding  npi>arently  tW>m  Thi 
had  just  left.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  pursuers, 
companions  effected  his  escape,  the  other  was  killed.  Kentoi 
oner — ^* falling  a  victim/*  saya  Mr.  McClting,  "to  Us  exctBti 
floah/' 
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lians  bad  scalped  his  dead  compftnion,  ami  kicked  and  cuffed  Kez^ 

i*  content,  they  compelled  him  to  lie  down  upon  his  back,  and 

to  th«ir  full  knglh.     Tlit^y  Uien  passed  a  stout  alick  at  right 

^brea^l,  to  each  extrflunily  of  which  his  wristH  were  fastened  by 

lO-hidc,     Stakes  were  next  driven  into  the  earth  near  liis  feet,  to 

aened  In  like  manner.     A  halter  wag  tlicn  lied  round  hia 

to  a  sapling  which  grew  near.     And  finally,  a  strong  rope 

his  body,  and  wound  several  titnea  round  his  arms  at  the  cl- 

Uiem  to  the  stick  whicli  lay  across  his  breast,  and  to  which 

t«  ia  a  manner  peculiarly  painful.     He  cnuid  move  neither 

;  and  waa  kept  in  thia  poaition  till  the  next  morning.     The 

to  commence  their  return-journey,  unpinioned  Kenton, 

the  foet  to  a  wild^  unbroken  colt  (one  of  the  aminals  he  had 

with  hia  hands  tied  behind  liim. 

the  waa  driven  into  a  captivity  as  cruel,  singular^  and  remark* 

:ts,  as  any  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian  warfare  upon  liiis 

diat,"  says  the  author  of  the  '"Sketches  of  Western  Adven- 

>giii]te  the  hand  of  de&tiny  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.     In 

which  Kenton  refused  to  adopt  proper  measures  for  his 

were  practicable  ;  in  the  peraeverlng  obt^tioacy  with  which  be 

^hio  shore  until  flight  became  naeleaa ;  and  afterward,  in  that 

ion  of  accidents,  by  which,  without  the  least  exertion  on  hia 

tn  at  one  hour  tantalized  witii  a  prospect  of  safely,  and  the 

tlie  deepest  despair.     ITe  was  ei^dil  times  exposeil   to  the 

tied  to  the  auike — and  n&  (>fleu  itioughl  hluiself  upon  the 

ilh.     All  the  senleuces  passed  up^in  him,  wlielher  of  mercy  or 

to  have  been  pronounced  in  one  council  only  to  be  reversed 

friend  that  Providence  raised  up  in  ids  favor,  was  iuimedl- 

aumc  eneniy,  wlio  uneitpecledly  interposed,  and  turned  his 

lino  into  deeper  darkness  ttian  ever.     For  three  weeks  he 

kwlng  between  life  and  death  ;  and  during  the  wiinte  time  h$ 

tve.     No  wisdom,  or  foresight  or  exertion,  could  have  saved 

;ht  his  Imttle  from  first  to  laat>  and  seemed  determined  to  per- 

interfere." 

ly  liberated  frora  the  Indians,  when  about  to  be  bound  to  the 
li  time  and  burnt,  by  an  Indian  agent  of  the  name  oF  Drtnvyer, 
to  obtain  intelligence  for  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  of 
^nditioQ  of  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.     He  got  nothing  im- 
lion  ;  but  In  three  week«,  Football  of  B^orlune  waa  sent  to  De- 
li* ace  he  effected  his  escape  in  about  eiglit  monllis,  and  returned 
,r]es«  and  active,  he  soon  embarked  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
M  in  his  celebrated  expedition  againsl  Viacennea 

I  ri  hifi  abortive  expedition  to  the  Indian  towns  in 
TM',  iu  hid  decisive  campaign  of  1794. 
•iighout  the  Btniggles  of  the  pioneers,  had  the  reputation  of 
t,  •  hardy  woodaman,  and  a  brave  Indian  fighter  ;  but,  In 
he  appears  to  have  greatly  lacked  discretion,  and 
I  of  energy.     In  his  after  life  he  was  much  re- 
"t  fond  of  regaling  listeners  with  stories  of 
wUo  some  years  ago  made  a  visit  to  the 
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83,809  Square  Miles, 

Population  in  1860 I,a50,4:»8 

Population  in  1870, I,680,ft37 

5  State  of  Indiana  is  situated  between  37"*  50'  and  41°  60'  N. 
e,  and  between  (about)  84^  50'  and  (about)  88^^  W.  longitndo. 
[>uo<led  on  the  north  by  Miehigan  and  Ijsike  Michigan,  on  the 
y  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  on  t!ic  south  by  Kentucky,  and  ou  the 
y  Illinois.  Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
ilea,  and  its  extreme  width,  from  ejist  to  west,  about  144  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

i  Ohio  River  is  bordered  for  tlie  moat  part  by  a  range  of  hills, 
le  country  south  of  the  White  Kiver  is  niastly  rugged.  A  low 
enters  the  State  from  Kcntui-ky,  and  rrospes  the  Boutheni  part 
irtliwe«tern  direction.  The  White  and  W^aba.sh  rivers  brejik 
h  this  ridge  in  a  series  of  rapids.  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
are  prothiced  by  the  8ame  eause.  North  of  the  W^hite  River, 
ptmtry  is  either  gently  rolling  or  level.  Fine  prairies  occ!upy 
peBtem  counties,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  heavtly 
Some  swamp   lauds  occupy  several  of  the  northwestern 

h  Michigan^  already  described,  washes  the  western  portion  of 
rthem  part  of  the  State.     Michigan  City  is  the  principal  town 
lake. 

10  Rh^er  washes  the  entire  southern  shore  of  the  State,  antl 
c  waters  of  its  princi|)al  stream,  the  Wabash,     The  Wab(wh 

841 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

of  the  State  is  gootl,  and  has  never  been  worked  to  its  full 
opacity.  The  best  and  most  fertile  lands  lie  along  the  rivet's.  The 
ftate  coQtains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  grazing  hind. 
A^oeording  to  the  Rofwrt  of  the  Agrifultural  Burciiu  for  1869,  there 
ere'  in  Indiana  8,242,183  acres  of  improved  land.  In  the  same 
ar-^  the  other  returns  were  as  follows : 

H^       Bushels  of  wheat 2O,6O0,Om) 

^^^         ''         Indian  com,       73,000,01)0 

^^^1                   rye, 57^,oix> 

^^^^^  *'          oats, 12,413,000 

^^^^K  "■         barley, 4n,(HJ0 

^^^^^   ''          buckwheat, 303,000 

^^y                    potatoes, 4,750,000 

^^^  Pounds  of  tobacco, 7,(KIO,000 

■                '*          butter, 18,80<J,a51 

H^       Tonsofiiay, 1,200,000 

^^^iiumber  of  horses 890,340 

^^^H                     asses  and  mules,      35,340 

^^H                    sheep, 1,011,120 

^^^K                     Tnildi  cows, 390,450 

^^H                     swine,  3/580,120 

^^B                    young  cattle, 744,850 

^^^^Value  of  domestic  animals, $50,866,639 

^^       COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Tilts  State  has  no  foreign  commerce,  but  has  an  active  lake  and 
Hver  trade. 

Manufactures  do  not  yet  occupy  the  position  to  which  the  cheapnees 
t>f  fuel  and  abundance  of  water-power  in  Indiana  entitle  them.  The 
State  is  almost  entirely  agricultural  ut  present,  but  there  is  go<LKi  reason 
*<*  believe  that  it  will  one  day  become  a  prominent  manufacturing 
^niminiity.  In  1860,  the  Sfcite  contained  5120  establishments  devoted 
^  maim  fact  u  res,  rafnitig,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  employed  a 
^pital  of  818,875,000,  consumed  raw  material  worth  $27,;360,OO0, 
^M  returned  an  annual  product  of  ?43,250,000. 

V  INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Hln  1868,  Indiana  containetl  2211  miles  of  completed  railroads,  con- 
Bueted  at  a  cost  of  $79,387,000.  Nearly  all  the  great  lines  between 
*''ie  far  West  and  the  East  cross  this  State,  which  is  one  of  the  fore- 
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I   making  and  cabinet-making  are  taught  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are 

I   inetructecl  in  oeeclle-work.     Brush  anil  broom  making  are  carrietl  on 

r    hy  the  Ijoys,  and  bead  work  of  various  kintls  by  the  girls,  at  the  Bh'nd 

AsyJujii.     In  October,  1867,  there  were  169  deaf  mutes  in  the  firet 

»n/5ti tuiion  nametl  above ;  96  blind  persoas  in  the  second  ;  and  in  1868, 

313  Jiiiiaticd  ill  the  third, 

T/ie  Sofcliers^  and  8ea7nen^)i  Home  is  located  in  Eush  county.     It  wa« 
eetablished  in  this  county  in  1866,  and  will  aecominodate  100  patients. 
A  Sink  Reform  School  is  just  being  j>ut  in  operation  in  Hendricks 
county. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1800,  there  were  2933  <'hurches  in  Indiana,  and  the  value  of 
church  property  was  $1,065,274, 

LIBRARIES  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  1860,  there  were  258  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  94,201 
volumes. 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
«5liwl  in  this  State  was  as  foDows  i  daily,  13 ;  fiemi-weekly,  5  ;  weekly, 
160;  monthly,  8.  Total,  186.  Of  these  172  were  politicid,  6  religious, 
filiteniry,  and  3  miscellaneous.  They  bad  an  aggregate  annual  circu- 
lation of  10,090,310  copies. 

FINANCES, 

On  the  3l8t  of  OeU>ber,  1870,  the  State  debt  amounted  to  ?3,970,- 
"f^l.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octo- 
•^rSlst,  1870,  amountcil  to  ?3,896,54I,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
^me  period  to  $3,.')32,406. 

In  1868,  there  were  08  National  bauks  doing  business  in  the  State, 
^th  a  capital  of  $12,867,000, 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  terms  of  the  State  Constitution,  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  old,  who  lias  resided  in  the  State  six  mouthH, 
^rul  every  male  of  foreign  birth,  21  years  old,  who  has  re.sided  in  thu 
^J^tiited  States  one  year,  and  in  the  State  six  months,  and  has  declared 
**'«  Intention  to  become  a  citLzen  of  the  United  States,  is  entitled  to 
^Ote  at  the  elections. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
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Secretary  of  State^  Auditor  of  State,  Treasurer  of  State,  and  Atm 
Greneral,  and  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  50  meml 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  (of  98  members),  all  elected  k 
l>eople.     The  General  election   is  held  in  October.     Tlie  GftvenM^j 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  olk« 
officers  and  the  Ijegislatnre  for  two  years.     The  Legislature 
biennially  in  January, 

The  Courts  of  the  State  are  the  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  C-ourta,! 
a  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  judges  are  elecrted  by  tf»e 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  seven  years,  those  of  the  Circuit  Cottrti 
for  six  years,  and  those  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  foury»&, 
The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  four  judges. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  92  counties. 


HISTORY. 

Originally  a  part  of  New  France,  Indiana  was  first  explored  brtlw 
French  missionaries  and  traders.  As  early  as  1700,  Vioceiiiic*«i 
a  missionary  station,  and  in  1716  it  became  a  trading-post  It  is  I** 
Jieved  that  the  first  actual  white  settlers  were  French  soldiers,  wh^ 
by  frecpient  intermarriages  with  the  Indians,  lost  their  habits  of  ciriH- 
Eation,  and  became  a  degenerate  community,  remaining  a  distinct 
class  for  fully  one  hundred  years. 

The  treaty  of  1763,  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  all  the  Freid 
possessioris  east  of  the  MiRsissj[>pi.  During  the  Revolution, 
French  settlers  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  English,  and  in  oncii 
gave  such  accurate  information  of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
British  fort  at  Vinoennes,  that  General  Rogers  Clark,  of  Yirgioi*! 
was  enabled  to  c^ipture  it.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution, tlit 
territory  east  of  the  ilississippi  became  the  property  of  the  UnitJ 
States. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  several  military  expeditions  nwf 
sent  into  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  which  was  then  known  a«  ^ 
Indian  conntry.  In  1790,  General  Harmar  destroyed  tl  ' 
towns  on  the  Maumee,  which  are  supposed  to  have  occupicil  lii^ . 
the  present  town  of  Fort  Wayne,  but  was  himself  very  badl^r  liandW 
by  the  savages.  In  May,  1791,  an  expedition  fr<:>m  KenlucJcv,  wi^^ 
General  Charles  Scott,  laid  waste  the  towns  on  the  Wabash  anri  Kn 
rivers,  without  losing  a  man;  and  in  the  following  August, anotli*^ 
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pcky  axpedttion  crossed  into  Indkna,  and  completed  tbe  work 

I  General  Scott  had  begun. 

ic  Indians  continued  hostile  after  the  treaty  of  1795,  owing  to 
forts  of  Teeumsoh,  but  a  portion  of  them  sold  their  lands  to  tlie 
d  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  settlers. 
1802  and  1803,  and  again  in  1807,  unsucxsessful  efforts  were 
to  introduce  slavery  inU)  the  Indiana  territory  in  spite  of  the 
itioD  of  the  ordinance  by  which  the  territory  had  been  ocded  to 
ited  States. 

lodians  having  become  troublesome  again,  the  Governor,  Gen- 

llliam  Henry  Harrison,  summoned  the  people  to  take  up  arms 

them.     The  savages  were  le<l  by  Tecumseh  and  his  brother 

iphet,  two  able  and  determined  chieftainb.     General   Harrison 

led  into  their  country  with  a  considei-ablc  force.     On  the  7lh  of 

inber,  1811,  he  appeared  with  his  array  before  Tip|>ec.t3inoe  {tlie 

W^  ioxmi)  on  the  Wabash,  and  demanded  that  the  savage-; 
I  r^tore  all  the  property  they  had  taken  trom  the  whites.  A 
pDoe  was  held  between  the  American  commander  and  Tecumseh, 
|ch  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should  not  begin  until  the  next 
ag.  Harrison,  however,  knew  that  the  Indians  would  not 
a  to  disregard  the  truce,  and  bivouacked  his  army  in  order  of 
J  His  suspicions  were  realized.  Just  before  daylight  Tecumseh 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  American  camp,  but,  thanks  to  the 
irecautions  of  Harrison,  was  repulsed,  and  his  warriors  routed 
lerrible  loss.  Harrison  followed  up  his  victory  by  devastating 
idian  countr}'.  Soon  after  this  the  tribes  sued  for  peace. 
ring  the  war  of  1812  the  Indians  jtiined  the  British  in  their 
against  the  Amerioaos,  but  were  terribly  punished  for  so  doing. 
Varriors  were  slain  and  their  country  laid  waste,  and  in  the 
of  the  Thames  their  famous  chieftiiin,  Tecumseli,  was  killoiL 
he  yeiir  1800  the  region  now  included  in  the  States  of  Illinois 

[I  '   :       sras  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Indiana.     In  1809 

ij  it-iry  was  seimrated  from  loilrana. 

ItliO  29th  of  June,  1816,  a  State  Constitution  was  adoptetl   by 

tuple,  in  Convention,  and  on  the  11th  of  December,  of  the  same 

udtaoa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

P  neVf  Stiite  grew  rapidly,  and  attracted  settlens  from  all  parts 
••-v.     Emigrants  from  Europe  also  came  over,  and  it  eii- 
. lilt  splendid  career  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  it  is 
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portioos  homi  many  handsonje  and  showy  sstnictures,  and  the 
lie  i*trcets  contain  a  large  number  of  elegant  residences, 

iblie  buildings  are  a  credit  to  the  city  ami  State.     Tlie  State 

a  noble  edifice,  built  in  imitatiou  of  the  Parthenon,  and  siir- 

ibid  by  a  dome.     Its  dimensions  are  180  by  80  feet.     The  Court 

and  the  Union  Lkpot  arc  the  other  prominent  buildings, 

schools  of  the  city  are  excellent  ami   prosperous.     The  public 

deserve  s|>ecial  commendation,  and  the  private  academies  and 

ries  are  well  conducted.     The  NorfhwcAtcni  Chnstian  Univer- 

h'  '*,^i\  [yy  the  Christian  Church,  the  BaptiM  Female  College^ 

Female  College^  and   the  Imliami  Medical  College^  are 

here,     Tiie  State  and   Mercantile  Lihrariea  are  the  principal 

tioDs  of  books. 

te  Benevolent  Institutions  are,  the  State  Lunatic  Amjlnm,  the  State 

\for  the  Btindj  and  /or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  several  local 

itions  for  the  iii-lief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

le  city  contains  abyut  34  churches,  and  {=K^vcral  newspaper  offices, 

ited  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  water.     It  is  provided 

an  efficient  police  iljrce,  and  a  steam  fire  department,  and  is  gov- 

by  a  Mayor  and  Cuuncil.     In  1870  the  population  was  48,2 14. 

[ht  railway  lines  centre  at  Indianapolis,  and  make  it  one  of  the 

important  railway  points  in  America. 

mufactures  are  rarric<l  on  to  a  limited  extent,  iron,  machinery, 
^,  flour,  and  window  sa^shcs  l>cing  tlic  jirincipal  prmlucts. 
lianapoh's  is  noted  for  its  rapid  growth.  In  1820,  when  the  site 
ilecte<l  for  the  capital  of  the  State,  it  was  covered  with  a  dense 
The  first  settlement  was  made  iu  tlie  spring  of  that  year,  and 
16  1st  of  January,  1825,  the  State  offices  were  removed  from 
Ion  to  this  place.     The  State  Capitol  was  finishe<l  in  1 834. 


EVANSVILLE, 

^anderburgh  county,  on   the  northern   bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  the 

city  of  the  State,  with  rcj^pect  to  population.     It  is  2lX>  miles 

the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  2(H)  miles  below  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 

miles  southwest  of  Indbnapolis,     The  city  lies  on  a  high  hank 

le  river,  the  ground  sloping  gradually  from  the  first  street  to  tlie 

of  the  water.     It  is  well  built,  and    presents  a  handsome  appear- 

froni  the  river.     The  priticipal  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved. 

[public  buildings  are,  the  (httrt  Houm^  the  Marine  Hmpitalofthe 

d  States,  and  the  State  Bank,     The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
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is  supplied  Avitli  water  from  the  Ohio.  It  contains  about  30  ch 
a  imuiber  of  public  and  private  schools,  about  4  newspaper  offio 
several  hotels.  It  is  governe^l  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  la 
the  jjopulation  waa  22,830. 

Evausville  is  one  of  the  most  importiint  phiccs  in  the  State, 
the  terminus  of  the  Wabush  and  Erie  Canal,  whieh  is  462  mi!< 
and  the  principal  market  of  the  famous  (xreon  Kiver  \''al]ey  erf 
tucky.  The  annual  exports  of  the  city  exceed  $8,000,000  in 
of  which  |K)rk,  lard,  and  tobact-o  are  the  principal  article^.  Tl 
is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  nianufacttirc  of  iron,  bi 
flour.  The  coal  for  this  purpose  is  mined  about  a  mile  iVa 
C(»urt  House.     A  large  j>ortion  of  the  jxjpulation  is  of  Gerraan 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1836,  at  which  time  the  site  was< 
with  a  dense  forest.  It  received  its  name  from  Robert  1 
Evans,  a  native  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  original  proprietors, 

FORT   WAYNE, 

In  Allen  county,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph ^bi 
Mary's  rivers,  whicli  here  unite  and  form  the  Maumee.    It  ii*  111 
northeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  96  west  of  Toledo,  Ohio.   The  citvi 
out  on  the  level  prairie  laud,  and  is  well  built     It  had  grown 
in  the  past  ten  years,  and  its  railway  connections  have  made  it 
of  considemblc  importance.     The  Wabasli  and  Erie  Canal  <xnu 
with  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.    It  contains  about  10  churchw,  4 
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Ices,  several  public  stluwils,  a  female  college^  and  tlie  county 
I,  and  is  Ugliteil  with  ^is  aud  siinplied  with  waU'r,  It  is  the 
rket  for  the  rich  ociintry  surrounding  it,  and  \s  a  place  of 
We  trade*  It  h  goverjUMi  l>y  a  Mayor  and  (_  omioiL  In 
>  population  was  17,718,  making  it  the  tliird  city  of  the  Statt*. 
W&yne  occupies  the  site  of  t!ie  "Twightwee  Village  ''  of  the 
ndiana.  The  French  at  an  early  (hiy  built  a  trading-post  here, 
^64,  the  English  erected  a  fort  on  the  spot.     In  1794,  General 

Wayne  erected  a  new  fort,  which  was  called  l>y  his  name, 
fh  has  given  its  name  to  the  present  city.  It  was  continueil 
Itary-post    until  1841,  until  the  removal    westward    of  the 

id  Potavvatoniies. 


W 


NEW  ALBANY, 
I  ooQDfyi  on  the  riglit  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  the  fourth 
lie  State.  It  is  3  miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  5 
bw  Louisville,  13(5  njites  bciow  Cincinnati,  and  100  miles 
^east  from  Indianapolis.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  built  on  level 
tt  a  slight  elevation  above  the  river,  with  broad  well-i>avcd 
laded  with  handsome  trees.  It  contains  some  showy  build- 
residences.  The  principal  are  the  county  buildings, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  irom  the 
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Ohio.     It  contains  about  18  churchea^ 
schools,  a  Presbyterian  Thcoloffieal  Semi 
It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Couik 
was  14,273. 

New  Albany  is  the  most  important  i 
It  is  the  centre  r>f  a  lariaje  river  trade,  an* 
of  the  State  is  importiint.  Next  to  Cin 
on  the  Ohio  for  the  construction  of  steart 
yards.  It  is  also  engaged  in  the  niannfa 
naiJs,  locomotives,  woollen  goods,  flour, 
The  town  was  laid  out  m  1^13. 

MADISON, 

In  Jefferson  county,  is  the  fifth  city  of  i 
bank  of  the  Oliio  Riverj  90  miles  belo 
Louisville,  and  86  miles  south-southeai 
lies  in  a  beautiful  and  pietuposque  vallejf 
Kentueky  shore,  and  tltose  of  Indiana^ 
sweep  of  tlie  Ohio,  affords  a  imnorama 
is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  enelg 
high*  The  city  is  well  built,  the  groum 
30  or  40  feet  alwvc  the  highest  floods. 
paved,  and  the  city  is  liglited  witli  gas  a; 
principal  buildings  are  the  Court  Hotm 
pitaL  The  city  contains  about  14  churc! 
public  schools,  and  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  Council,     In  1870,  the  population 

Madison  is  connected  with  all  parts  o 
largely  engaged  in  the  river  trade, 
merce  of  the  city  is  estimated  'at    ni 
quantities  of  breadstufls  are  exported,  an 
shops,  etc.,  are  in  operation  in  the  city,     I 
sive  pork-packing  establishments. 

Madison  was  first  settle<l  in  1807.  T 
a  dense  growth  of  |)oplars,  beech,  and  wa 
was  covered  with  a  growth  of  cotton- 
fringed  with  willows. 

LAFAYErr 
In  Tippecanoe  county,  on  the  left  bank 
sixth  city  of  the  State.     It  is  66  miles  i 
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southeast  of  Chicago,     Tiie  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on 

gnuUially  rising  from  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 

It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  rapidly  improvini;  in  the  cha- 

its  bniklings.     It  contains  a  handsome  court  house,  4  piihlje 

:ral  private  t»chools,  14  churches,  and  4  newspaper  offices*     It 

with  gas.  In  1870,  the  population  was  13,506. 
le  centre  of  the  city,  on  tlie  public  square,  is  a  fine  medicinal 
The  well  was  sunk  for  drinking  water,  and  at  the  depth  of 
this  mineral  stream  was  struck.  It  is  a  salt  sulphur  water, 
sly  resembles  that  of  the  Blue  Lick  Springs  of  Kentucky,  It 
plicable  to  nuraeroun  dijscases,  such  as  bronchitis,  rhciunatism, 
^psia,  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  sexual  organs,  and  in  general 
sturbances  of  the  secretive  organs  or  surfaces.  The  stream  is 
It,  and  ample  for  batliing  and  drinking  pur|}0ses. 
rette  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  most  importaDt 
larket  iu  the  State.  The  WnlTasli  Canal  connects  it  with  the 
id  Lake  Erie,  and  3  railways  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
It  possesses  excellent  water-power,  and  is  within  immediate 
valuable  beds  of  iron,  ooal,  and  clay. 

Ttte  was  laid  out  in  1825,  on  (Tovernment  land.    Seven  miles 
of  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Chicago,  is  the  famous 
I'iield  of  Tippecanoe,  where  on  the  7th  of  November,  1811,  Gen- 
Flarrisoa  defeated  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh. 


above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  prairie.  The 
beautiful.  The  prairie  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  and  t 
landscape.  Tlie  plan  of  the  city  is  rectangular*  The 
and  are  famous  for  their  handsome  shade  trees,  ThI 
of  the  city  is  built  of  brick,  and  many  of  the  housed 
The  residences  as  a  rule  are  located  in  grounds 
shrubbery.  The  city  contains  a  fine  court  house,  a  ti 
12  churches,  several  public  and  private  schools,  2  fe 
5  newspaper  offices.  Tiie  Wabash  is  here  crossed 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  Biipplied  with  wai 
erned  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     In  187Q,  the  i>opulai 

Terre  Haute  oflei-s  great  inducements  to  manufactu 
rounded  by  extensive  coal-fields,  and  building  stone  i 
superior  quality  lie  close  by.  It  is  a  place  of  co 
having  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  th 
being  one  of  the  principal  shipping  points  on  the  "V^ 
Canal.  Large  quantities  of  pork,  gmin,  and  flou 
exported. 

Terre  Haute  was  first  settled  in  1816,  suicc  which  ti 
steadily. 

MISCELLANY. 

THE   MEETING  OF  GENERAL  HARRISON  AND! 

In  tlip  spring  of  1810,  General  HftrriBon,  being  Governor  ol 
Territory,  and  residing  at  Vioceimpa — the  seat  of  Govpriuueilt,- 
Yarioiis  quiirlers  that  TccumsoJi  Imd  been  visiting  the  diffei 
scaUered  alon.i?  ihc  valleys  of  Uic  Wabash  and  Illinois,  with  i 
alliance  and  fiiaiving  comnYcm  ofliiise  against  tlu"  whites,  and 

nrnlviliilit  V  Hint    hm  n\itiBirkn   hnri    h(i«>ti  Bii/w>fi«rii1  Ai  u^nt*^     aa 
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hifli.  to  ft  council,  to  be  held  nt  as  eorly  a  period  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  over  and  amicably  settling  all  difficulties  which  niight  exist  between  the 
whiteittiid  the  Bhawneea.     It  waa  not  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
yoar,   that  Tecumseh,  accompanied  by  about  70  of  his  warriors^  made  his  appear- 
Aoce.     They  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  just  above  the  town,  and 
Tecvicaseh  gave  notice  to  the  Governor  that,  in  pnrsuaoce  of  his  invitation,  be 
Ivad    come  to  bold  a  tivlk  '*  with  hhn  and  bis  braves."     The  succeeding  day  was 
appointed  for  the  meeting.     The  Oovennir  made  all  suitable  preparations  lor  it. 
The  officers  of  the  territory  and  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  were  invited  to 
tve  prescttt,  while  a  portion  of  a  company  of  militia  was  detailed  as  a  guard^fully 
^rmed  and  equipped  for  any  emergency.     Nmice  had  been  sent  to  Teenmseb, 
^revioiw  to  the  meeting,  that  it  was  expected  that  himself  and  a  portion  of  his 
pf\nclpal  warriors  would  be  present  ut  the  council.     The  council  was  held  in  liic 
open  irtwM  before  tlie  Governor's  house,  in  a  grove  of  trees  which  then  sur- 
Ttiumkd  it.     But  two  <*f  these,  I  regret  to  say,  are  now  remaining.     At  tbt!  time 
Appointed,  Tecumseh  and  some  15  or  20  of  his  warriors  made  their  appeiirance. 
With  a  firm  and  elaniic  step,  and  with  a  proud  and  somrrwhat  defiant  lof>k,  he 
advanced  to  the  place  where  the  Governor  and  those  who  had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend  the  ci^nference  were  sitting.     This  place  bad  hccn  fenced  in,  with  a  view  of 
iwvealing  the  crowd  from  encroaching  upon  the  council  during  its  deliberations. 
As  he  stepped  forward,  he  seemed  to  scan  the  f>reparatianB  which  had  been  nmde 
for  his  reception,  particularly  the  military  part  ••('  it,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion^by 
no  means,  however,  of  fear.     As  he  came  in  front  of  tlie  dnh^  an  elevated  portion 
^  the  jilnco,  npon  which  the  Governnr  mul  the  officers  of  the  territory  were 
Wtttrd,  the  Governor  invited  him,  through  liis  interpreter,  to  come  lorward  and 
^e  a  seal  with  him  and  bis  counsellnrs,  premising  the  invitation  by  snying : 
**TbHl  it  was  the  wisli  of  their  '  Great  Father,'  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
^^  he  should  do  so."    The  cliief  paused  for  a  moment,  as  the  words  were  ni- 
**Te(3  and  the  sentence  finished,  and  raising  his  tall  form  to  its  greatest  height, 
inrveyed  the  troops  and  tlie  crowd  around  lum.     Then,  with  bis  keen  eyes  fixed 
^Pon  the  Governor  Tor  a  single  moment,  and  turning  them  to  the  sky  above,  with 
Ws^newy  arm  pointing  toward  the  lieavens,  and  with  a  tone  and  manner  indi- 
cative nf  supreme  contempt  for  the  paternity  assigned  him,  said,  in  a  voice  whoso 
cUrtoii  t<ine  wa^i  heunl  Ihrotighoiit  tlie  whole  assembly: 

"ily  Fatlier?— The  sun  is  my  father— the  earth  is  my  mother— and  on  her 
"''fioai  I  will  recline,"  Having  finished,  he  stretched  himself  with  his  warriurs 
^^lUe  greensward.  The  effect,  it  is  said,  was  elect rirO,  and  for  some  niomcals 
thfrnwos  perfect  silence. 

Tile  Governor,  through  the  Interpreter,  tlien  informed  htm,  *'that  he  had  nn- 

"•^rstowl  he  had  complaints  tf>  make,  and  redress  to  ask,  for  certain  wrongs 

*Mch  he  (Tecumseh)  supposed  bad  been  done  his  tribe,  as  well  as  the  others; 

l«at  he  felt  disposed  to  listen  to  tiie  one  and  make  satisfaction  for  the  other,  if  it 

*ft8  proper  that  he  sbouhl  dn  so.     That  in  all  his  intercourse  and  negotiations 

^Jth  the  Indians,  lie  had  endeavored  to  act  Justly  and  honorably  with  them,  and 

"PJicved  he  had  done  so,  and  had  learned  of  no  complaint  o\'  his  conduct  until  he 

'*'nrned  that  Tecumseh  was  entlmvoring  to  create  dissatisfaetlnn  toward  t!ie  Gov- 

^famr-nt,  not  only  among  the  Slmwnees,  but  among  the  other  tribes  dwelling  on 

'be  Wabash  and  Illinois;  and  had.  \n  so  doinsr,  produced  a  great  deal  of  troublo 

'^Iween  ihem  and  the  whites,  hy  averrlnif  that  the  tribes  whose  land  the  Govern* 

^^ent  had  latcdy  purchased,  bad  no  right  to  gell,  nor  their  chiefs  any  aulhurily  to 
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convoy.  Thai  he,  Uie  Govenior^  had  invited  him  lo  aiiend  U* 
view  of  lejarning-  from  hia  own  lips,  whether  thexe  was  any  tru' 
which  he  had  Utiard,  and  in  learn  whether  he,  or  his  tribe^  had  i 
complaint  against  the  whites,  and,  if  su,  aa  a  man  and  a  warrior^ 
it.  That  as  between  himself  and  m  great  a  warrior  as  Tccumseli 
no  concealment — all  ahoiild  be  done  by  Ihem  under  a  clear  sky 
patli,  anil  with  these  feeiings  on  liifl  own  part,  he  was  glad  to  m 
ciL"  Tecumseh  arose  aa  soon  as  the  Governor  liad  finisljed.  ' 
him  Bpeak  nf  hiw  as  one  uf  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  his  I 
for  their  pliysicnl  proportions  and  fine  forms,  even  among  the 
roundfd  tliem.  Tall,  athlelie,  and  miinly,  dignified,  but  gracefi 
bean  ideal  of  an  Indian  cUkilain*  In  a  voice  first  low,  bul,  w 
tinctneiis,  musical,  be  coiiimeiiced  biH  reply.  As  he  warmed  wi 
clear  tones  might  be  heard,  413  il  "  Irumpel-tongued,''  to  the  uii 
assembled  crowd  who  surrounded  him.  The  most  perfect  silei 
copt  when  the  warriors  who  surrounded  him  gave  their  gnttur 
eloquent  recibil  nl  the  retl  muu's  wrung  und  tlie  while  man's  inj 
structed  in  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  fully  acquainted  with  I 
councils,  treaties,  and  battles  of  the  two  races  fur  half  a  century, 
the  wrongs  of  the  red  man  from  the  maswicre  of  U»e  Moravi 
the  Revolutionary  war,  down  lo  the  periiui  he  had  met  the  Go? 
He  toid  him  '*hedid  not  know  how  he  could  ever  again  be 
white  man,'*  In  reierence  tu  the  public  domain,  he  a&scried 
Spirit  had  given  all  ihe  country  from  the  Miami  lo  the  Mississipj 
to  the  Ohio,  as  a  common  property  lo  all  the  tribes  that  dwtdl  1 
dcrs,  and  that  the  hmd  could  not,  and  should  not  he  sold  witlioi 
all  That  all  thcii  tribes  on  the  coutinenl  fomned  bni  one  natft 
United  States  would  not  give  up  lUe  lauds  they  Imd  bought  of 
Dclawares,  the  Potawatomics,  and  other  tribes,  thai  those  unit! 
deteru»ined  to  fall  on  those  tribew  and  annihilate  Ihem.  That 
mined  to  have  no  more  chiefs,  but  m  future  to  be  governed  1 
That  their  tribes  had  been  driven  toward  the  sttiing  sun,  like  1 
(Ne-kal-a-cushe  Ka-lopo-liu-to).  That  for  him<ielf  and  his  wa 
termiuc'd  to  resist  all  further  aggressions  of  the  whites,  and  that, 
or  that  of  llie  Hhawnees,  they  should  never  acquire  another  fo 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Shawnee  language,  I  may 
the  most  musical  and  euphonious  of  all  the  Indian  languages  of 
spoken  rapidly  by  a  fluent  speaker,  it  sounds  more  like  the  81 
and  Latin  verise,  ihan  anything  T  can  compare  it  to.  Thr^  effc 
of  which  I  have  simply  given  the  outline,  and  which  occupied  a 
livery*  may  be  readily  imagine<i. 

Williaen  Henry  Harrison  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived^ 
him  will  acknowledge  his  courage,  moral  and  physicah  hut  he  1 
pared  for  such  a  speech  as  (his.  There  was  a  coolnesa^  an  in4i 
ance  in  the  whole  manner  and  matter  of  the  chietlaln'a  speech 
even  him.  He  knew  Tecnmseh  well,  lie  had  learned  to 
qualities  as  a  man  and  warrior.  He  knew  his  power,  his  skill* 
only  over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  those  who  dwelt  on  tho  w 
and  Illinois.  He  knew  he  was  no  braggart— that  what  he  said 
he  promised  he  intended  to  perform.     He  was  fully  aw 
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to  be  trcnted  lighl—an  enemy  to  be  conciliaied,  not  Bcorned — oue  to  be  met  with 
kiQiIuesf^  i)ot  cuoteuipt.     TJiere  waia  a  atillaeas  tkrougliout  Uic  asaeuibly  wheu 
Tectimseb  had  dooe  speaking  which  was  painful.     Not  a  whisper  was  to  be 
heard — ail  eyes  were  tarued  from  the  speaker  to  the  Gtjvernor.    The  uo warranted 
and    UMwurraQtuble  preleiisious  of  the  chief,  and  the  bold  and  defiant  tone  in 
which  he  bad  announced  them^  staggered  even  him.     It  was  some  momctvta  Ije- 
fore  he  arose.     Addrefisiug  Tecumseh,  who  had  taken  his  seat  wiuh  his  warriors^ 
he  said  :   **That  the  charges  of  bad  faith  made  against  the  Government,  and  the 
atiertion  that  iujustice  had  been  done  the  Indiana  in  any  treaty  ever  made,  or 
any  cu4incil  ever  held  with  them  by  the  United  States,  had  no  foundation  in  faet. 
That  in  all  their  dealingsj  with  the  red  man,  they  had  ever  been  governed  by  the 
Btrictvst  rules  of  right  and  justice.     That  while  other  civiliJEed  nations  liad  treated 
Uicm  \i'iih  contumely  and  contempt,  ours*  had  always  acted  in  good  faith  with 
Ihetu,      Tjifti  gQ  fj^r  jj^  in;  iiidividnally  was  concerned,  he  could  say,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  'Great  Spirit,'  who  was  watcliing  ovtr  their  deliberations,  that  his 
ciinduct,  even  with  the  moat  insignificant  tribe,  had  been  marked  Avith  kindness, 
w>d  all   his  acts  governed  by  honor,  integrity,  and  fair  dealing.     That  he  had 
Uttitbrmly  been  the  friend  of  the  n-d  man,  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  ids  life 
that  his  motives  had  lieen  questioned  or  his  actions  impeached.     It  was  the  first 
tJi^e  in  Ilia  life  that  he  had  ever  heard  i*uch  unfounded  claims  put  forth,  as  Te- 
cimiaeh  had  set  U[>»  by  Hny  cliief,  or  any  Indian,  having  the  least  regard  for 
truth,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Intcrconrse  between  the  Indian  and  the 
T^'iite  man,  from  the  time  this  coniinent  was  first  discovered."    What  the  Gover- 
****'    had  said  thus  far  had  Ijeen  interpreted  by  narr*m,  the  interpreter  to  the 
S*»*Vi*iiecs,  and  lie  was  about  interpreting  it  to  the  MiainiH  and  Polawatomies, 
"^^^^^  formed  part  of  the  cavalcade,  when  Tecumseh,  addrt'ssing  the  interpreter  in 
*''*a'Wnee,  said,  '*  He  lies!"     Barron,  who  had,  as  all  subordinates  (especially  in 
^^^  Indian  department)  have,  a  greot  reverence  and  respect  for  the  **  powers  that 
"^♦*^  Cinnnienced  interpreting  the  language  of  Tecumseh  to  Uie  Governor,  but 
"^t  exuctly  in  the  terms  maxle  use  of,  when  Tecumseh,  who  understood  but  little 
***grtsh,  perceived  from  his  cinbarrtv^sment  and  awkwardness,  that  he  was  not 
P*ilig  his  words,  interrupted  hhn,  and,  as;ain  addressing  him  in  Shawnee,  said: 
''No,  no  ;  tell  him  he  Ue«.''     The  guttural  assent  of  his  party  showed  Ihey  coin- 
cided with  their  chief's  opinion.     General  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
Who  understood  Shawnee,  had  not  been  an  inattentive  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
tinderatandiug  the  import  of  the  language  niadc  use  of,  and  from  the  excited  state 
of  Tecumseh  and  bis  party,  was  apprehensive  of  violence,  made  a  signal  to  the 
tmop«  in  attendance  to  shoulder  their  arms  and  advance.     They  did  so.     The 
«pcecli  of  Tecumseh  was  litendly  translated  to  the  Governor    He  directed  Barron 
to  say  to  him,  *' he  would  hold  no  furtlier  ct)uncil  with  him,"  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

On<?  can  hardly  imagiue  a  more  exciting  scene — one  which  would  be  a  finer 
lubject  for  an  'Miistorieal  painting,"  (<*  adorn  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  Tecumseh  requested  another  interview  with  the  Governor, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  tliat  lie  slioold  make  an  apology  lo  the  Governor 
for  his  language  the  day  liefore.  This  he  made  throuErh  the  interpreter.  Measures 
for  defence  and  protection  were,  however,  taken,  lest  there  should  be  another 
otklbreak.  Two  companies  of  militia  were  ottlered  from  the  country,  and  the  one 
in  town  added  to  them,  while  the  Governor  and  bis  friends  went  into  council 
ftilly  armed  and  prepared  for  any  contingency.     The  conduct  of  Tecumseh  upon 


Ibis  occajtion  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  day  before.  Firm  and 
tn'pid,  showing  uot  the  slightest  fear  or  alarm,  surrounded  as  he  waa  wilt  tli« 
uiilitary  fnice  qQadrupling  his  own,  he  preserved  the  utmost  composure  ind 
equaDimtlj.  No  one  could  have  discerned  from  his  looks,  although  he  itui^l  UavB 
fully  uuderstood  the  ohjecl  of  calling  in  the  troops,  that  he  was  in  the  sli2;lilt*t 
degree  disociDcerted.  He  was  cautious  in  his  bearingj  digoified  in  hi*  manner, 
nud  DO  one  from  observing  him  would  for  a  moment  have  supposed  he  whs  tbe 
[irincii)al  actor  in  the  thrilliug  scene  of  the  previous  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the  first  and  second  council,  Tccumsdi 
had  told  Barron,  the  interpreter,  '""tbat  he  had  been  informed  h3'  the  tekitn,  tliat 
the  people  of  the  Territory  were  almost  equally  divided,  half  io  favor  of  Xecuoi' 
sell,  and  the  other  adhering  to  the  Governor."  The  same  slutement  he  made  in 
council.  He  said  *^'that  two  Americans  had  made  Inm  a  visit,  one  in  tUccotirtC 
of  the  preceding  winter,  the  oilier  lately*  and  informed  him  that  Governor  Harri' 
son  liad  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  without  any  authority  from  Hip  Gov- 
ernment,  and  that  one  half  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  purcliase.  He  nl*" 
told  the  Governor  that  he,  Harrison,  had  but  two  years  mon*  to  remain  in  ofDcf, 
and  tliat  he,  Tecumseh^  could  prevail  upon  the  Indians  wiio  sold  the  lands  uot  Vt 
receive  their  annuities  for  that  lime;  that  when  the  Governor  was  di.^pluCP«l,  •• 
he  would  be,  and  a  good  man  appointed  as  his  successor,  he  would  rebtOTclotk 
Indians  all  the  lands  purchased  from  them.''  After  Tecumseh  had  conchulcillirt 
fil>eech,  a  Wyandotte,  a  Kickapoo,  a  Polawatomio,  an  Ottawa,  and  a  Wlmiebijo 
chief,  severally  spoke,  and  declared  that  their  tribes  had  entered  into  the  *'Sliw- 
nee  Confederacy,*'  and  would  support  the  principles  laid  down  by  Teciimseh, 
whom  they  had  appointed  their  leader. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  cnuncil,  the  Governor  inforiuetl  Tecumseh  llml"be 
would  immediately  transmit  his  speech  to  the  Premdent,  and  as  soon  as  hisftusv^'" 
was  received,  would  send  it  to  him  ;  but,  as  a  person  had  been  appointed  to  rca 
the  boundary  line  of  the  new  purehaae,  he  wished  lo  lcno%v  whether  then?  woul<l 
be  danger  in  his  proceeding  lo  run  the  line/'  Tecumseh  rejilied,  *'lliat  tieind 
hid  allies  were  determined  that  Ihc  old  boitiulary  line  sliould  continue,  apd  tl>»* 
if  the  whites  crossed  it,  it  would  be  at  tliHr  peril."  The  Governor  replW* 
*'lhat  since  Tecumseh  had  been  thus  cnndid  in  stnting  his  delenninatioii,  b* 
woidd  l>c  eipially  so  willi  him.  Ttie  Prei^ldeni,  he  was  convinced,  wonUl  iwv«f 
allow  that  the  lands  on  the  Wabash  were  the  propf'riy  of  any  other  trit>cs  liiwt 
those  who  hatl  occupied  them  and  livetl  on  Ihem  since  the  widle  people  cnmt  W 
America.  And  as  the  title  to  the  lands  lately  purchased  wa^  deri%'eil  from  Umb« 
tribes  by  fair  purchase,  lie  might  rest  assured  tliat  the  right  r)f  the  United  J^Utef 
wimld  be  supported  by  the  sword." 

''So  be  it/'  was  the  stern  and  liaughty  reply  of  the  Shawnee  cldt-nuio.  ^ 
he  and  bis  braves  took  leave  of  the  Governor  and  wended  their  way  in  IncliiiB<He 
to  tlieir  camping  ground.  And  thus  ended  the  hist  conference  on  eiirUi  hciitf^^ 
the  chivalrous  and  iiallanl  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  he  who  $inrf  ll^'' 
period  alluded  to  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  its  Chief  Magi*i»*'^ 
The  hones  of  the  first  lie  bleaching  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Thame*— llm?*"  ^'^ 
the  last  are  deposited  in  the  mnnaoleum  that  covers  Ifaem  on  the  banks  of  ibf 
Ohio.  I 
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Aren,      5.^,410  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1«J6<> .1.711.051 

Population  in  1870 2,538,400 

The  Stiite  of  Illinois  is  situatetl  between  37''  and  42°  30'  N.  Inti- 
tule, and  l>etvveen  87'"  30'  and  91^  40'  W.  longitude.     It  is  hounded 
^^  the  north  by  WiscoDsin,  on  tlie  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
^^    the  south  by  Kentucky,  mid  on  the  west  bv  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
j      ^^    ie  ftcparuted  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio,  and  from  Missouri  and 
[     ^®Wa  by  tlie  Mississippi,     One  half  of  the  eastern  part  is  divided 
"Om  Indiana  by  the  WaljaBh, 

■  TOPOGRAPHY. 

*I?hcrc  is  a  hilly  region  in  the  southern  part,  and  some  rugged 
^^utry  in  the  northwest;  but  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  surface  ofIl]fnoi.s 
^  l<5vel,  consisting  in  many  parts  of  gently  undulating  prairies,  \vhidi 
*r^    eovcred  with   a  luxuriant  graRs  and  an  abundance  of  beautiful 

^*lcl  flnwers,     Thev  also  abound  in  wild  fowl.     Savs  a  recent  writer: 

••  • 

^B   '*  The  great  laudseape  feature  of  Illinois  is  its  prairies,  which  are 

^S^ii  in  almost  every  section  of  the  *State.      The  want  of  variety, 

I     ^Hich  is  ordinarily  essential  to  landscape  attraction,  is   more  than 

•^Oipensateil  for   in  the  pmirie  scenery,  as  in  that  of  the  boondk^s« 

^J^^an,  by  the  impressive  qualities  of  immensity  and   power.     Far  tis 

le  most  searc4iing  eye  can  reach,  the  great  unvarying  plain  rolls  on  ; 

*»ublirne  grandeur  softened  hut  not  weakened   by  the  occasional 

'^ps  of  trees  in  ita  midst,  or  by  the  forests  on  its  vei*ge,  or  by  i\\e 

^^Utitlcsa  flowers  ever}'where  upon  its  surface.     The  prairies  abound 

'**  &itne.     The  prairie  duck,  sometimes  but  improperly  ealied  grouse, 
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are  most  jtbuiidaut  in  Septeoibcr  and  October,  when  large  n 
are  aunualij  fcikea.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  picture  of  ihe 
country  is  to  be  fouud  on  Grand  Prairie,     Its  gently  umlulatlng 
plains,  profusely  decked  with  flowei^  of  every  hue,  and  skirte<l  on 
sides  by  woodland  copse,  roll  on  through  many  long  miles  from  J 
son  county,  nortlieast  to  Iroquois  county,  with  a  width  varying  fi 
one  to  a  dozen  or  more  miles.     The  uniform  level  of  the  prairie  regi 
is  supposed  to  result  from  the  deposit  of  waters  by  which  the  hod. 
was  ages  ago  covered.     The  soil  is  entirely  free  from  stones,  and 
extremely  fertile.      The  most  notable  characteristic  of  the  pral 
tlieir  destitution  of  vegetation,  excepting  in  t!ie  muhitude  of 
grasses  and  flowers,  will  gradually  disappear,  since  ootkiog  pre 
the  growth  of  the  trees  but  the  continual  fires  which  sweep  over 
plains.     These  prevented,  a  iiuc  growth  of  timl>er  soon  springs  uj 
and  as   the  woodlands   are  thus  assisted  in   encroach ing  upon 
occupying  the  plains,  settlements,  and  habitations  will  follow,  lUJ 
the  prairie  tracts  are  overrun  with  cities  and  towns.     Of  the  thirtj 
five   and  a   half  millions  of  acres  embraced  within  the  State, 
thirteen   mill  ions,  or  little  more  than  one-third,  were  improved 
1860,  showing  that  despite  lier  wonderful  progress  in  population 
production,  she  is  yet  only  in  her  infancy.     Excepting  the  speeii 
of  the  prairie,  the  most  inljeresting  landscape  scenery  of  this  Stait 
that  of  the  bold,  acclivitous  river  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  the  OhI 
and  the  Illinois  rivers."* 

Lake  3Iicfiigan  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boun* 
Chicago,  the  principal  city,  is  situate<l  near  the  southern  end  of 
lake,  and  possesses  a  very  large  lake  trade.  Tlie  other  towns 
Lake  Michigan  are,  Otsego,  Waukegan,  Rt>ckland,  and  Evanston. 

The  3Iissis8ippi  River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  S 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rock,  Illinois,  and  Kiuska^kia  rivi 
besides  those  of  several  smaller  streams.  The  important  plaoc* 
the  Mississippi,  beginning  on  the  north,  are  Galena,  Rock  I*Iai 
Oquawka,  Quincy,  Alton,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Thebes.  Thf  Oi 
River  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  empties  into  the  Mi^i^'p] 
at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  State,  The  city  of  Cflif 
gituated  at  the  <'^nflueiiee  of  these  two  rivers,  and  is  an  iraport^i 
pla('e.  The  Illinow  River  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  is  fbrmd 
the  conHuence  of  the  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee,  which  uoiui 
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cn^  in  Grundy  oouuty,  southwest  of  Lake  Michigan.     It  flows 
acrc->^%s    the  State  in  a  southwestern  direction^  and  einpttes  into  the 
j?=5^s=*Issippi  abciut  20  miles  from  Alton.     It  is  about  320  miles  long, 
hkBB  been  rendered  navigable  at  all  sea^sons,  to  Ottawa,  286  miles 
fraran.    the  Missis-Hipiii.     Peoria,  200  rail&s  from  its  mouth,  is  the  most 
iitil~*«z>i-tant  town  on  the  river.     The  Fox  and  Sauj^ainon  rivers  are  its 
prW"»<_-ipal   branches.     The  former  rises  In  Wisconsin,  and  is  200  miles 
Von^^-        It  is  a  ^nc  niill-streain ;  the  latter  rises  in  the  east-eeiitral  part 
of  t^l:ie  State,  and  flows  west  into  the  Illinois.     It  is  200  miles  long, 
^x\<^     is   navigable  at  htgb  water  for  small  steamers.     The  Roch  River 
r\»?^     in    Fond  dti  Lac  county,  in  Wiseousin,  about   10  mikvs  south 
of     I^<ake  Winnebago,  and  flows  southward    into  Illinois,  n<':ir  the 
ceotf  e  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     It  then  turns  to  the  south- 
west*   and  flows  across  the  State  into  the  Missii^sippi,  at  Roek  Island 
^**^>^»     It  is  330  miles  long,  and  though  interrupted  in  several  places 
°y  ^>"^pjds,  eouUl  l>e  rendered  navigable  at  a  small  expense  ;  steamers 
"^v^  ascended  it  to  JeticrHon,  Wisconsin,  225  miles.     It  flows  througi* 
one  ^f  ^ij^i  raost  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of  Illinois.     The  Kttih- 
^*^ia  River  rises  in  Champaign  county,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
^'^yitre  of  the  State,  and  flows  southwest  into  the  Mississippi  a  few 
°^**^s  below  the  town  of  Kaskaskia.     It  is  300  miles  long,  and  is 
^^"^igable  for  steamers  fur  a  considerable  distance.     The  Vermilion^ 
'^^harr^aSf  and   Lit^e  Wabfish  rivers^  small   streams,  flow  into  the 
^^  abash  from  this  State. 

Several  small  lakes  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Stat«. 


MINERALS. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  lead  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  this  State,  and  extending  into  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  The 
principal  mines  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Galena.  Copper  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Bituminous  coal  abounds. 
Iron  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  north,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  south,  and  it  is  said  that  silver  has  been  discovered  in  St.  Clair 
oounty^  There  are  a  number  of  salt  springs  in  the  State,  and  a 
variety  of  medicinal  springs.  The  other  minerals  are  zinc,  lime, 
marble,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  quartz  crystals. 


CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  not  very  severe,  but  is  subject  to  sudden  changes 
Deep  snows  are  not  of  gpneral  ofnirrcncu,  but  occasionally  take  place, 
and  at  long  intervals  tlie  rivers  are  frozen  over. 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCriOXS. 

Illiuots  is  one  of  the  riohcst  agricultural  States  in  the  Cbnfed 
"The  soils  are  all  highly  fertile  and  pro<iuctive.  In  the  botto.uj>,  oral-- 
luvial  boriler«  of  the  rivers,  the  eoil  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  deff- 
posits  of  water  during  flood.  In  &ome  cases  the  mould  so  formed  i 
twenty-fivL'  feet  ami  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inexhaustible  It^rtilitj 
A  tract  tmlled  the  *  Ameriwin  Bottom/ extending  along  the  Alisai^- 
sippi  for  ninety  miles,  and  about  five  miles  in  average  width,  is  of  lh£. 
formation.  About  the  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  pre* 
diioed  Indian  corn  every  year,  without  manuring,  for  a  century  and  i 
half.  The  prairie  lands,  although  not  so  prodnetive,  are  yet  not  im 
ferior  for  many  agrieultura!  purposes,  and  are  preferred,  where  w 
U  to  be  had,  on  account  of  their  superior  salubrity.  The  barrens, 
oak  openings,  have  fre<^uently  a  thin  soil." 

The  agricultural  wealtli  of  tlie  State  is  thus  summed  up  in  the 
pnrt  of  tlic  General  Land  Office  for  1867  : 

"In  1850,  Illinois  had  76,208  farms,  valued  at  ?96,133,2£K);  i 
1860,  144,^38,  valued    at  $408,944,033.     The  quantity  of  land  i 
farnis  increased  aljout  77  per  oent.  during  the  deciwle,  the  improvi 
land  165  per  cent.,  the  cash  value  of  farms  about  325,  and  the  valt 
of  fariDing  implements  and  machinery  nearly  200  |X'r  cent. 

**The  value  of  live  stock  in  1850  was  lf24,2'J9,258  ;  in  1B60,  $73 
501,225^  and  in  1865,  according  to  the  State  returns,  it  had  odvan 
to  $123,770,554,  showing  an  incrense,  during  the  ten  yean  follou'iL 
1850,  of  200  per  cent.,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum^  and  70  tier  cent 
tlie  five  years  following  1860,  or  14  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  the  only  Sti^tes  makit^i 
larger  quantities  of  butler;  and,  in  the  value  of  slaughtereil  animiil-^ 
Illinois  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York* 

*'  In  1860,  Illinois  produce*!  23,837,023  bushels ot  wheat, and  115>- 
174,777   bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being   14  bushels  of  wheat  and  6' 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  every  man^  woman,  and  child* 

"  The  State  surpassed  all  others  in  wheat  and  corn  products,  th*** 
having  been  cultivated  upon  its  soil  nearly  one-seventh  of  thcCOtiJ* 
wheat  ami  corn  crop  of  the  United  Sttitcs.  In  1865,  177,09M5*^ 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  produced,  and  25,266,745  bushels  w 
wheat.  The  entire  grain  crop  in  1865,  including  Indian  corn,wlK»t 
rye, oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat, amounted  to  232,620,1 73  busliek  tht 
crop  Iff  jKjUitoes  was  6,864,408  bushels,  tobacco,  18,8^7,722  poiificIf,«»" 
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f,  2,600,000  tons,  the  whole  amoimting  in  value  to  $116,274,322, 

icles  i\m,  there    were   pr<xlm'ed    in    1865,  5,000,000  pomids  of 

in,  a  bmnch  of  industry  just  beginning  to  receive  attention,  yet 

likdy  i^rouounocd  one  of  the  most  profttiilde  crops  in  the  southern 

i  of  the  State ;   also  large  quantities  of  griisji-seecls,  maple   and 

^uru  gugar  and  molasses,  flax,  flaxseeil,  hemp,  hops,  silk  eocoons, 

l-wax,  honey,  wine,  butter  and  oheei^*,  |^)ea;s  and  bt^ans.     The  wool 

I  iij  1865  was  over  6,000,000  pounds;  orchard   j^roducts  of  the 

ie  of  82,000,000,  and  market  ?5OO,0O0. 

phe  year  1865  was  unfavorable  ibr  wheat  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 

lois,  the  yield  in  each  being  less  than  either  1862,  1863,  or  1864, 

Hois  then  produced  32,213,5<)0  bushels, 

phj  every  yearsiuct*  1860,  the  State  hasmaintaine^l  a  position  as  the 

Bng  wheat  and  corn-growing  region,  while  the  product  of  other 

»le>s  is  annually  inercasing." 

h  1869  the  principal  returns  were  as  follows  i 

Bushels  of  wlu'at,   ...........  20»tim>,OOO 

'*           Indian  corn, l2i,.5oii,o(X> 

»"           oats a5,72«,()t)0 

"           Irish  poUtoes, 7,5(11,000 

"          r3re, 676,000 

•'          buckwheat 2*51,000 

**          barley,       1,2.50,000 

Pounds  of  butter, 28,a52,551 

Tori«  of  hay, 2,80(1,000 

Number  of  horses, L340,32() 

*'           mules  and  asses, yO,4.50 

"           milch  cows 8.30,340 

^*           shoep 1,340,120 

**          swine 3,502,820 

'*           youuer  cattle L\320,*500 

Value  of  domestic  animals,    ..,...,  $liK),,501,270 

I  CX)MMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES, 

jBnois  possesses  a  large  lake  and  river  trade,  dealing  principally  in 

Eltural  products.     The  grain  trade  of  Chicago  is  imiuenee  ;  the 
r  trade  is  alsto  important,  and  Chicago  is  at  present  tlie  principal 
linarket  of  the  Kepublie. 

mfactures  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  Illinois.     In   1860,  the 
icontaincd  4100  establishments  devotetl  to  manufactures,  mining, 
le  mechanic  art^.     They  employed  a  capital  of  827,700,000,  and 
Imnds;    consumed   raw    material    worth    833,8(X»,000,   and 
i  annual  product  of  $56,760,000, 
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INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tllinoift  iH  one  of  tlie  foremost  Stiites  in  tlic  Union  in  respect  to  its 
internal   improvements.      In   1868,  there  were  3250  milc3  of  coi^i- 
pleted  railroads  in   the  State,  constructed  at  a  cot^t  of  6139,185,(00- 
The  Report  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1867  thus  refers  to  the  !<»• 
ternul  Iraprovcments  of  this  State: 

"  The  railroad  system  is  on  a  scale  cominendiirate  with  its  advaottt^ 
geous  position  in  respect  to  agriculture  and  internal  csommerce;  31  BO 
miles  are  completed,  and  now  in  opemtion,  812  miles  more  are  i^*- 
oourse  of  construction,  making  in  the  aggregate  3979  miles,  or  oOfl 
inilo  of  railn>ad  to  14  square  miles  of  territory.  Eight  lines  cross  tH« 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Stiite,  and  the  Mississippi  River  is  ap- 
proached witliin  the  State  by  thirteen,  connecting  with  the  east  ao^ 
west  through  routes  across  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  ao^ 
northern  routes  through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  westward  to 
the  Pacific,  and  eastward  to  the  gre^it  trade  nrarts  of  the  Atlanti 
coast.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  commerce,  a  can«*l 
has  been  cunstructed  from  Ln.ke  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  to  La  Sdll*^ 
on  the  Illinois  River,  100  milas  in  length,  aflPnrding  communicsiticrti 
by  water  between  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi.  The  aiimi  is  now 
being  enlarged  by  deepening  its  channel  to  accommodate  large  cla^ 
vessels,  so  tliat  the  waters  of  Luke  Michigan  will  flow  througli  t»j  tHe 
Dlinois  River,  the  bed  of  which  is  improved  so  as  to  establish  unin 
terrupted  stonra  navigation  at  all  seasons  from  the  Mississippi,  by  vn^f 
of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrencxj,  to  the  Atlantic," 


EDUCATION. 

Thei*e  are  twenty-four  csolleges  in  Illinois ;  the  majority  of  them 
in   prosperous  condition.     Some  of  them  are  really  entitled  to  !»**' 
only  as  academies  and  seminaries. 

The  public  school  system  is  excellent.    There  is  a  permanent  «jh< 
fund,  and  taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  the  schools.     In  190^^ 
the  amount  thus  expended  in  the  State  was  $6,430,881.    In  thrsi***^ 
year  there  were   10,705  sc^hools  in   the  State,  coud acted  by  10/^*^' 
teachers,  and  attended  by  706  J80  children. 

The  State  Normal  Univermfi/  is  located  at  Normal,  near  the  nif  ^ 
Bloomington,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution,  amply  pmvidctl  ^'^'^' 
buildings  and  grounds.     At  the  close  of  the  regular  term,  a  Tcach^'' 
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oatitute  is  usually  held  for  two  wecks^  aod  is  attended  by  Luudreds 
f  teachers  ironi  ali  parts  of  the  State, 

yiie  Stale  IndiiHtrlal  Lfniversity  ia  located  at  Quiiicy.  It  was 
Hltd  tn  1^68^  and  has  a  good  number  of  studentij«  It  embracea 
hcfoHovving  schools:  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts  ;  Agrit^ulture  ;  Me- 
huical  SoieuLX^  and  Artj  Military  Tactics  and  Kngiueering;  Minincf 
J  Metallurgy;  Civil  Knginceriug  ;  Analytical  and  Applied  Chein- 
itiy;  Natural  History  aud  Practical  Geology ;  Comraercial  Scieuoe 
BilArt.  Students  may  choose  their  studies,  provided  they  arcsuffi- 
ieotly  advanced  to  keep  up  with  the  regular  classes. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  is  under  the  general  supervision 
r  a  State  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Schools,  wlio  is  elected  by  the 
Bople  fur  four  years.  He  has  power  to  make  such  rules  as  he  may 
Bern  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  his  construction 
Texieting  laws  upon  this  subject  must  l>e  accepte<i  by  his  i*ubordi- 
iles.  He  reports  once  in  two  years  to  the  Legishiture.  Each 
nioty  is  in  charge  of  a  County  Superintendent,  who  is  required  to 
[«it  the  schools  and  direct  their  general  operations.  He  reports  bi- 
inially  to  the  State  Sui>erintendent.  Each  township  elects  its 
niatees,  who  have  the  immediate  mana;:::ouicnt  of  its  sclioolr*.  They 
'|K)rt  once  in  two  years  to  the  County  8u|)erintendcnt.  Each  Dis- 
kt  has  three  Directors,  wdio  manage  the  finances  of  the  schools. 
|KI1  teachers  are  required  to  possi^ss  certjfieat^]*  of  competency  from 
i«  State  or  County  Superintendent.  A  County  Sujierintendcnt's 
Ttificat'C  is  good  for  two  years  in  tlie  coutity  in  which  it  is  issued, 
he  State  Sufierintcndent'ri  certificate  is  good  in  any  part  of  Illinois 
iring  the  life  of  its  holder. 

In  18G7,  there  were  640  private  schools  in  Illinois,  attended  by 
^07  pupils. 

1  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Btie  State  Peniirniianj  is  loaited  at  Joliet,  and  was  completed  in 
868. 

iPThe  whole  area  of  Iiintl  pertaining  to  the  Penitentiary  is  72.19 
•b;  whole  area  within  main  wall,  16  acres;  the  main  wall  is  25 
Bhigh  and  6  feet  thick ;  there  are  100  cells  for  separate  system ^  7 
rl5  feet,  and  15  feet  high,  [^00  cclb  for  congregate  system,  and  100 
Ul  for  females,  4  by  7  feet,  and  7  feet  high.  Each  cell  has  a  dis- 
B  ventilating  tul)e  extending  to  roof,  with  two  registers  in  c:u-lj. 
H         loufi,  floors,  and  ceiling  of  cells  are  formed  each  of  one  stone, 


«8  well  as  the  most  extensive  and  be?t  arranged  mi 
lisliment  in  the  West.  Until  July,  1867,  the  lab 
been  farmed  out  to  contractors,  who  were  bound 
ponses  of  the  prison.  At  that  date,  the  State  assa 
A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  selected  a  Warden,  who  has  the  general 
prison,  under  the  direction  of  the  Coraraissioneni. 
the  age  of  18,  except  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  burg 
vicled  of  any  criminal  otJence,  are  exempted  from 
Penitentiary.  They  may  be  fined  and  sent  to 
for  misdemeanors,  but  for  higher  crimes  are  alway 
Jail.  Tlie  number  of  these  young  oflTenders  is  si 
the  Suite.**  * 

The  liUnois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  thd 
Eihwaiion  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Institution  for  It 
are  located  at  Jacksonville.  They  are  admirably  i 
ducted,  and  are  fumished  with  commodious  buil 
rank  among  the  first  institutions  of  a  similar  natuii 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMUS^ATIOl 

In  I860,  there  wep  2424  churches  in  Illinois.  T 
property  was  ^6,890,810. 

LIBRARIES  AND  OT:WSPAP] 
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FINANCES. 

Ihe  30th  ot  November,  1870,  the  State  debt  amouuted  to 
i7,  with  $:3,08*2,104  in  the  Treasury  applicable  to  its  pay- 
receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
f,  186ft,  wen?  82,276,763,  and  the  expenditures  3*2,126,668. 

Bmuteil  revenue  fur  1871  is  ^3,124,316. 

868,  there  were  83  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  gl 2,070,000 

business  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT, 

ty  male  citizen,  21  years  old,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one 
nd  ill  the  oijunty  ninety  days,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elei;tions. 

government  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Jar,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Attorney- 
I,  and  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  51   members 

for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  biennially),  and  a  House  of 
entatives  (of  153  meml^ers,  chosen  for  two  years),  all  elected 

people.  All  the  State  officers,  except  the  .Trcfisurcr,  whose 
I  two  yeai*s,  are  chosen  for  four  years.  The  Legislature  meets 
ly  on  tire  firfit  Moiirlay  in  January. 

courts  of  the  State  are,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  28  Cir- 
iurts,  and  Justices'  Courts.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of 
livisions,  corresponding  to  the  tliree  divisions  of  the  State,  and 

)ellate  jurisdiction  only.     The  city  of  Chicago  has  its  own 

seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Springfield. 
State  is  divided  into  102  counties. 

HISTORY. 

State  was  first  known  to  the  whites  by  the  name  of '*  The 
I  Country/' and  was  first  ex|ilorcd,  in  1673,  by  Marquette  (a 
lary),  and  Joliet,  who  came  from  Canada,  and  were  followed  by 
Ic  antl  Hennepin,  About  the  year  1693,  mission  stations  were 
ihed  by  the  Fi-ench  at  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Pe*)ria. 
[  die  early  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  French  made 

settlements  on  the  lower  Mi8si?,sippi,  and  a  Jesuit  monastery 
alilished  at  Kuskaskla.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
British    began  to  ad\^nce  their  claims  to  the  Illinois 
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i  oinitry,  and  t!ie  French  coramenoed  to  build  new  forts  and  si 
the  old   ones  to  resist  them.     In  1763,  all  tlie  Fix?nch 
eiist  of  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who  thus 
mistress  of  the  Illinois  country. 

During  the  Revolution  the  British  had  posts  at  Kuskaskia^ 
bokia,  and  St.  Vincent  (the  hitter  now  Vincennes,  Indianal     Tb 
were  captured  by  General  Rogers  Clark,  the  American  isomnmn 
in  this  region,  in  one  of  the  most  meraorablc  cani{>aignj»  in  our  \mU4 

In  1784,  Virginia  ceded  her  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Ri 
(of  which  Illinois  tlicn  formed  a  part)  to  the  Unite<l  States.  In  I8( 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed,  embracing  the  country  betw 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  1809,  IHinoid  i 
crectetl  into  a  separate  Territory,  with  its  present  nan»e.  It  gn 
rapidly  in  jxipulatioD,  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  181S,  was 
mitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

During  the  war  of  1812  the  settlers  suffered  much  from  tliesavii( 
and  British.  In  the  year  1812,  Captain  Heald,  commanding  I 
Dearborn,  wliii'h  occujiied  the  site  of  tiie  present  city  of  Chicago,  ^ 
directed  by  General  Hull,  who  surrenderetl  Detroit  to  tlie  British, 
evacuate  that  post,  distribute  his  stores  among  the  Indians,  and 
to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana.  Captain  lleald  had  no  confidence  in 
savages,  and  threw  his  j>owder  into  the  wells,  and  poured  his  whisli 
on  the  ground.  This  done,  he  abandoned  the  liirt,  and  set  oot 
his  march  to  Indiana.  The  savages  were  particularly  anxioas 
obtain  the  powder  and  whiskey,  and  were  so  exasperated  at  faili 
to  secure  them  that  they  fell  upon  the  garrison  ailer  it  had  {tf 
ceeded  two  nn'les  from  the  fort,  and  massacred  41  men,  2  women,  J 
12  children.  This  terrible  occurrence  for  a  long  time  cast  a  glo 
over  the  Territory. 

In  1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  I 
northern  part  of  the  State  suffered  much  from  the  depredations 
the  savages* 

In  1840,  the  Mormons,  being  driven  out  of  Missouri,  settled 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  State,  and  founded  a  c 
which  they  chilled  Nauvoo.  Tliey  wei^e  granted  extraordinary  pn 
leges  by  the  State,  but  were  the  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  lh« 
liabiLnuts  of  the  surrounding  country.  Several  conflicts  occunwl  1 
twocu  the  two  parties,  and  the  State  militia  was  called  out  tn  pi 
the  peace.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  leader  and  "  Prophet,"  a 
his  brother,  Hiram,  were  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at  Carthage,  w^ 
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ey  were  attacked  by  a  mob  anil  nssassinatetl,  on  tlie  27tli  of  June, 
\H,  The  priiiuners  were  at  tlie  timo  under  the  protection  of  the 
ate,  and  this  made  the  aiisassi nation  all  the  more  outrageous. 
ike  all  such  violent  acts,  it  failed  of  its  object,  and  tnade  the 
iofie^  of  Mormon  ism  raore  wrtiiin.  S<:)on  after  this,  the  Mormons 
wndoneil  Nauvoo,  and  be^n  tlieir  emigration  to  their  present  h<inie 
,  Utah, 

During  the  Into  war,  the  State  of  Illinois  furnished  (to  December 
1864J  197^64  troo|>s  to  the  service  of  tlie  Unital  States. 


^■^  CITIES  AND  T0W:N'S. 

DSflf^Uie  capital,  tlu*  principul  ritJrs  and  towns  nf  Tl]inoi.H  are, 
Peoria,  Quincv,   liellville,  Alton,   Rockford|  Galena,  and 
Nington. 

SPRINGFIELD, 

capital  and  fourth  city  of  the  Btiitc*,  is  sitnatal  in  Sangamon 

ty,  3  miles  aouth  of  the  Sangamon  River,  D7  miles  northeast  of 

joi*,  and  188  miles  southwest  of  Chiciigo.     latitude  39°  48' 

longitude   Sd""  33'  W,      The  city  lies    near  the   centre  of  the 

id  built  on  the  open  prairie  which  surrounds  it  in  every 

It  is  regularly  laid  out, ami  is  well  built.     The  streets  are 
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wide  Jind  straight,  antl  are  ornarnentetl  with  shade  trees.  From 
abunilance  of  its  shrubbery  and  fioral  oriiameuta  Springtit'ld  has  bd 
c^alled  "the  City  of  Flowers."  Many  of  the  residences  am  I 
and  handsome,  and  the  business  section  contains  numerous  shoi 
buildinj^s. 

•  Tlie  Stute  House  is  an  elegant  structure,  and  stands  in  a  beauti 
gquare  of  three  acres^  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  streets  (ad 
the  square  arc  the  various  public  buildings  of  the  State  and  city,  ' 
Court  Home  and  State  Arneiial  are  the  other  prominent  buiklir 
The  city  contains  about  13  churches,  several  public  and  pn\ 
schools,  the  lUinois  State  Univermtiff  2  hotels,  and  6  newspaper  ofHi 
and  is  lighted  with  gas*  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Coua 
In  1870,  the  population  was  17,365. 

Lying  in  a  country  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  Springfield  is  a  plao 
considerable   commercial    importance.      It   has    railway  cK>nn<iCt! 
with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  Sliitc  and 
West.     It  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  woollen  go^ 
and  iron  ware.    In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  lieds  of  bituminous 

The  city  is  noted  as  having  been  the  home  of  the  late  Presid 
Lincoln.  In  the  picturesque  cemetery  of  Oak  Ridge,  two  miles  no 
of  the  city,  the  statesman  lies  burieii* 

Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1819.  In  1822  it  waj  formally  I 
out,  and  in  1837  it  became  the  capital  of  the  State. 

CIIICAtJO, 

The  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  the  iitYh  city  of  the  R^publio  and 
second  city  of  the  Western  States.  It  is  situated  in  Cook  coui: 
on  the  western  sitle  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  30  miles  north  of 
flouthern  end,  at  tlie  nioutli  of  the  Chicago  River,  on  the  niargia  c 
prairie  several  miles  in  width.  It  is  188  miles  northeast  of  Sprii 
field,  285  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  300  miles  nortliwest  of  Cioo 
nati,  928  miles  northwest  of  New  York,  and  763  miles  northwest 
Washington. 

The  site  of  Chicago  is  low,  being  but  ^vc  feet  above  the  lake,! 
sufficiently  elevated  to  ])revent  inundation.  "The  general  direotl 
(if  the  lake  shore  here  is  nortli  and  south.  The  water,  except  at 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  shoal,  and  vessels,  miasing  the  entrance  grooi 
go  to  pieces  in  a  storm  within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  The  harN 
of  Chicago  is  the  river,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  short,  deep,  sla 
glish  stream,  creeping  through  the  blacky  iat  mud  of  the  pmirie,* 
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places  would   hardly  be  thought  worthy  of  a  name;  but  it 

self  wondcrt'uliy  uaelul  here.     Outside  of  its  uiotith  a  vessel 

"Otection,  nor  are  there  any  piers  or  wharves.     The  mouth  of 

has  been  docked  and   dredged  out,  to  aifbrd  a  more  easy 

;  but,  afler  you  are  once  iu,  it  narrows  to  a  mere  cnnal,  from 

yards  in  width.     The  general  course  of  the  river,  for  about 

rtbs  of  a  mile,  in  at' right  angles  with  the  lake  shore,  and  this 

8  known  as  the  Chieago  River.     It  here  divides,  or  more 

two  branches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  from  opposite  diree- 

1  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  main  stream.   These  are  called, 

cly,  the  *  North  Branch'  and  tlie  *  South  Branch/  and  are 

igable  fur  some  4  miles,  giving,  in  the  aggregate,  a  river  front 

15  or  16  miles,  capable  of  being  increased  by  canals  and  sVips, 

which    have   n1  ready  been   (instructed.     Into    the    'South 

comes  the   Illinois  Canal,  extending   from   this  point  101) 

La  Salle,  on  the  Illinois  River,  forming  water  communication 

the  lukcs  and  the  MissJKsippi.     For  the  want  of  a  maf>,  take 

*  H ;  call  the  upright  column   on  the  right  hand  the  lake 

?t  the  cross-bar  represent  the  Chicago  River,  the  left  hand 

jvill  stand  for  the  two  branches,  and  you  have  a  plan  of  the 

of  the  City  of  Cliicago,  which  will  answer  very  well  for  all 

of  general  dc^scription.     The  general  divisions  tlius  formed 

respectively,  '  North  Side,'  *  South  Side,'  '  West  Side.*     In 

r,  rauddv  river,  lie  the  heart  and  strength  of  Chicago.    Dry 

id   Chieago  would  dry  up  with   it,  mean  and   dirty  as  it 

>m  the  mouth  of  the*  St,  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan,  round 

:ie,  in  the  State  of  WisconMin,  a  distance,  ljy  ttie  lake  shore, 

in  250  miles,  Chicago  is  the  only  place  where  20  vessels 

or  unloaded,  or  fin<l  shelter  in  a  storm.     A  glance  at 

I,  will  show  that  it  is  the  only  accessible  [mrt — and  hence 

iai   centre — of  a  va<  territory,  measuring  thousands  of 

the  richest  airricultural  country  in  the  world." 

is  being  gradually  deepened  to  adnn't  vessels  of  a  large 

*inc  f?o  greatly  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  Genei*al 

it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  best  on  the  lakes. 

jgularly  laid  out  in  rectangular  bW'ks,  with  the  streets 

11'^,.  wiilth  of  80  feet,     Frrmi  the  lake  the  city  extends 

llk>Mt  ft  •"•U*s.     lih  length,  parallel  with   the  lake,  is 

^dually  rises  to  the  westward  to  an  ex- 

Horo^'-Mv.     Tlie  streets  are  paved 
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to  a  gt^At  extent  with  the  Nicliolson   pavement  of  wooden  bl< 
Until   1856,  most  of  the  streets  ot*  Chicago  were  planked,  audi 
buildings  then  ereeted  were  generally  without  eellars.     Conseqi 
in  the  spring  of  the  yeiir  the  ground  asserted  its  original  characU 
a  swamp.     Since  1856,  it  has  become  neoessary  to  change  the 
of  tlie  city  severid  times,  and  thi.s  Una  made  a  difference  of  from j 
to  ft  ve  feet  in  the  original  level.     The  process  of  rauslmj  the  hoiw 
Chiwigo  was  one  of  great  interest*     Buildings  of  immense  9^^ 
even  entire  blocks,  were  raised  several  feet  above  their  < 
withont  a  crack  Iming  made  in  them,  or  a  single  thin 
During  all  this  time  the  houses  were  occupied,  and  the  husin( 
every  dny  W^g  of  the  oeeu pants  went  on  as  usual.     Tlie  folh 
aiTcmnt  from  the  Chicaf/o  Tribime^  of  the  raising  of  a  entire  bl< 
business  houses,  iu  tlie  spring  of  1860,  will  show  how  the  wc 
carrieil  on : 

**  For  the  past  week   the  marvel  and  the  wonder  of  our  di 
and  visitors  has  been  the  spcctiicle  of  a  solid  front  of  lirst-claiw 
nen  blocks,  comprising  t!ie  entire  block  on  the  north  mU^  of 
street^  l>etween  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets,  a  length  of  320  feet, 
raiseil  about  four  feet  by  the  alniost  resistless  lifting  force  of 
screws.      The    block    comprises    13   first-class   stores,   and    a 
double   marble  structure,  the    Marine    Bank  Bnilding,     Ita 
visions  are  a  five-story  marble  front  block  of  three  stores;  « 
four*story  block  of  three  stores,  and  a  flvo-story  block  of  four 
at  tlic  (•<vrner  of  Clark  street — these  all  presenting  an  unbroken 
in  the  heart  of  our  city,  and  filled  with  occupants.     This  absence 
annoyance  to  the  merchants  and  the  public  was  due  to  the  skill 
which  the  contractors  hung  the  side  walks  to  the  block  itself, 
oarrieil  up  the  same  with  the  rise  of  the  building.     The  block 
raised  four  feet  eight  inches,  the  required  height,  in  five  days, 
the  masons  put  in  the  j)erraanent  supports.     The  entire  work 
about  four  wet4vs.      An  estimate    from  a  reliable  source  matki^ 
entire  weight  thus  raised  about  35,000  tons.     So  carefully  was  it 
that  not  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken*  nor  a  crack  in  masonry  aj 
The  intermil  order  of  the  h\wk  i>revailcd  undisturbed.     Theji 
fit  r»i^^ing,  as   indicated  above,  was  by  the  screw,  at  6000  of  wl 
ihreo  inches  in  diameter  and  of  three-eighths  thnead,  COO  ncu 
eniploytnl,  each  man  in  cl targe  of  from  eight  to  ten  aerews. 
idete  sv'stcui  of  signals  was  kept  in  operation,  and  by 
ltti*ci  jkV-^seti,  eacli  through  his  aeries,  giviujr  wdi  < 
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rniiig  to  repeat  tlic  wime.  Five  days*  labor  saw  the  immense 
yetlirougli  four  ft'ct  eight  inches,  to  where  it  stood  on  tempo- 
►orts,  while  rupidly  being  replaeed  by  perniaueiit  fniiiidatioiis. 
t>  as  it  istuuds,  is  wortli  going  miles  to  see,  aud  lias  drawn  tho 
H»f  thousands  withiu  the  past  week,'' 

"o  18  one  of  the  most  niaguifiecot  titles  on  the  continent,  and 
alied  the  "  New  York  of  the  West/'  The  business  sti'eets 
Bllfi  splendid  \rarehouses^  which  have  no  su|x'rior9  in  ele- 
Foonvenience  in  any  of  the  Eiistern  cities.  Iron,  stone,  and 
^  in  common  use.  Luke  street  is  the  Broadway  of  Chiaigo, 
ichigan  avenue  and  Wabash  avenue  are  lined  with  ])riueely 
iud  are  adorne*!  with  rows  of  luxuriant  tree^,  South  Water 
levoted  to  the  heavy  wholesiile  trade.  Many  of  tire  |irivat6 
the  north  and  west  side  of  the  river  are  handsomely 
surroundeil  with  elegantly  ornamented  grounds. 
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The  Cliioago  River  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  uniting  tl 
various  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  all  drawbridges,  made  so  in  nrd 
not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river*  They  are  hung 
the  middle,  antl  turn  on  a  pivot,  only  two  men  being  needed  for 
bridge.  In  1867-8,  a  tunnel  was  built  under  the  river,  and  is  d 
in  c<^nstaiit  use  by  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  It  is  the  only  work 
the  kind  In  Ariieriea,  and  witli  the  exception  of  the  Thames  TaiiK 
in  London,  the  only  one  in  the  world, 

Btrcct  railways  cojinect  llie  variuus  portions  of  the  corporate  iinul 
The  city  is  lightwl  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  J 
Michigan.  The  water  is  brouglit  into  the  city  by  means  of  a  tu 
extending  from  tlie  sfiore,  under  the  bed  of  the  hike,  to  a  crib  or  i 
built  up  in  the  lake,  two  miles  from  the  land.  The  depth  of  thefil 
shafl  is  69  feet,  and  of  tlic  lake  shiih  64  feet.  The  crjb  is  simpi 
well  into  wixiL'h  the  water  of  the  lake  is  allowed  to  flow,  and  fi 
which  it  makes  its  way  to  tlie  city  through  the  tunnel,  wliich  is  neul 
circular  in  form,  being  5  feet  2  inches  high,  and  5  feet  2  m 
wide.  It  is  enclosed  in  brick  masonry,  8  inches  thick.  The  eo<»t 
the  entire  work  was  about  $1,000,000.  The  city  contains  two  a 
sian  wells  of  great  value,  Tliey  are  resjiectively  911  and  G9I  fi 
deep,  and  flow  about  1,200,000  gallons  daily, 

The  principal  public  huildings  are  the  Cndom  IfousCf  in  which 
the  Post  Olfice,  a  fine  building  of  stone;  the  Chamber  of  Omimaxt^ 
beautiful  edifice  of  white  marble  ;  the  Court  House;  Crosbtf's  0j4 
IIoHHe.  ;  and  the  Mcrchaniii*  Exchange.  There  are  about  112  cluircll 
in  the  city.     Some  of  which  possess  Immlsome  buihlings. 

The  schools  of  the  city,  both  public  and  private,  are  noted  fort 
excel leupc.  There  are  about  27  public  schools,  3  commercial  collegi 
and  24  Roman  Catholic  convents  and  schools  in  operation 
institutions  of  the  higher  claas  arc  the  University  of  Chicaf/o^  founded 
the  kite  Senator  Douglas,  and  possessing  a  series  of  elegant  buiMiniJ 
the  Chivar/o  Theohgiml  Seminary  ;  the  Preshyterian  Thmlotjlcal  & 
nary;  the  University  of  St.  Maryoflhti  Lak^  ;  the  Eimk  Medical  (htk 
and  two  other  merlicjil  colleges.  The  Dearborn  Obttfirvaiory  \ 
a  fine  telescope.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  collection  of  3ft,tl 
specimens  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history.  The  ill 
iorlcal  Society  IJbrm^  numbers  85,000  bound  and  unbound  books « 
pamphlets.  The  library  of  tlie  Young  3fen-s  Assoeiotton  conti 
about  10,000  volumes;  that  of  the  Law  Jnditule  numbers  over _80( 
volumes. 
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iharitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 

1.     The  princi{>al  are  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital;  the 

miUy  Ilostpiial ;   the  Magdalen  Ai^yhaa ;  the  Protcslnnt   Or- 

ylum;  the  Uohiefor  thcFricndlem  ;  St.  Joacph^a  (mule)  and  St, 

[feraale)  orphan  asylums  ;  and  the  Soldiers*  Home, 

sity  contains  about  5  theatres,  and  a  rmmlxT  of  concert  and 

lalls,  and  second-das-s  places  of  amusetnetit. 

cemeteries  are  12  in  number.     Graeeland,  Rose  HIM,  Calvary, 

rwoods  are  the  principal     They  are  all  situated  beyond  the 

its, 

jsity  contains  a  number  of  handsome   public  squares.     The 

1  of  those  are  the  Esplanade  or  Lake  Park,  and  Dourliorn, 

Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  Parks.    With  the  exception  of  the  hist, 

ntain  from  I  to  5  acres  each.     Lincoln  Park  embraces  an  area 

^res,  fronting  on  the  lake,  and  will  eventually  be  the  liaud- 

>leasure-gronnd  in  the  West. 

kotels  of  Chicago  arc  among  the  best  in  the  country,  including 

Brst-class  establish  men  ts,  and   several  inferior  houses.     The 

!,  Shenjuin,  Michmmid^  and  Briggn  Houses  are   the   leading 

iments. 

fity  is  supplied  with  an  efficient  police  force  and  steam  fire  de- 

t,  a  police  and  fire  alarm  telegraph,  and  is  governed   by  a 

ind  Council  elected  by  the  people.     In  1870,  the  population 

,977. 

[wsition  of  Chicago  on  the  lake  and  its  connections  by  rail- 

b  the  i-est  of  the  Union  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  iin- 

places  in  America.     Possessing  now  one  of  the  best  liarljora 

;reat  chain  of  lakes,  it  controls  a  large  share  of  the  enormous 

those  inland  sea^^*,  and  its  water  communication  witli  tire  Gidf 

ico    is  made   sure    by  means  of  the  Michigan  and    Illinois 

►hicb  is  80  constructed  as  to  turn  the  current  of  the  Chicago 

Ito  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Illinois  River.     This  canal  is 

BCpened  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  steamers  from  the  II- 

g~   icago  and  the  lakes.     Fifteen  lines  of  railway  centre  here, 
rapid  and   direct   communication   with   all  parts  of  the 
nc8  of  stcamslilps  ply  between   Chicago  and  the  various 
Lakes  Micfiigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.     Some  idea  of  the 
Chic^ago  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statement 
Custom    House  authorities  of 


port. 
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oi  April,  Mii>%  June,  Jul|',  Avi^uat;^  gef}teinbeT,0^{ 
ilie  fuUowing  number  of  TGSdeb  entered  and  ■ 
itad  those  of  thtb  otber  cities  meniioned : 

,. ...*,... .-^, ......™    12,546  ia[,M8 

.,.,...,.,...,-..,.. -„..„,..„_.     3008         less 

..*.^. ..,„„„„..„.    1730        im 

»..* . ....M,. ]J48  1SSS 

^«  ......*..     leg  4M 

..., *.....         4a6  m 

, .„..„..         590  m 

al  Qlkago  during  the  eight  mi  tilths  of  nuvt^IoQ,.*  I^dl6 

al  other  iiarls  diulug  the  same  time. .„.,  1^,239 

WMin«t»^«xct««... ,„„..,„     :»J 

of  vessels  entered  :it  Cliicago   ...,,.....  „....,..  SWiiKl 
dI  vessels  entered  at  New  York.... ..,*  869,101 

tlifcugo  IS  the  largc^^t  interior  grain  market  in  the  witrlii  In 
|9t^  ihn  Cir^t  diiptiient  of  wheat  wais  niiule^  aof!  consisted  of  "B 
\mpitiilri  Iq  \%^7^  the  total  receipts  of  grain  aikI  flour  wcr^asroi- 
)^«IM.2   1,^14.236  burrels  of  flour;  13,030,868  btishda  of  wheat ;  iV 

OlH,.<i7   bushels   of  corn;   10,988,617    hm\\(yh    of  oat^ ;    1;M,204 
bibilH*lB  of  rre ;  2,246,446  bushels  of  bairley ;  in  all,  equal  to  59,722,14^ 
iHi^K^s  of  ^ruiii,  tlie  lieaviG^t  uiiiouut  reecivcd  in  any  one  year. 
liic  jjmiii  elevtitors  of  Chiengo  are  among  its  greatest  curiosities 

t'hcitJ^iiv  aluiiit  1 7  in  all,  posssessinnr  an  aggregiiteciipiicity  of  10,Oo5jOOO 
iHli^H^lMu     An  Kn^^lisli  traveller  thns  dDScTit>cs  them  ; 

**  All  tdevutui-  i.s  as  ugly  a  monster  as  has  been  yet  produced.  In 
Hiicmuhnetts  i>f  tbrm  it  outdoes  tho^t  obetilete  old  brutes  who  used  to 
ixMiti  iibimt  the  semi-aqueous  world,  and  live  a  most  uneorafortabb 
tile  vvhIi  their  <^reat  hungeriuj^  stomachs  and  huge  unsatisfied  mil's* 

I'ho  i-^loviitor  itself  consists  of  a  big  moveable  trunk^ — moveable  as  ia 
\\uii  oJ*an  elejdiant,  but  not  pliable,  and  less  graceful  even  tliau  w 
civ  phalli's.  This  is  attaehed  to  a  huge  granary  or  barn  ;  but  in  onlff 
Wx  mvii  altitude  witlnn  the  barn  for  the  necessary  moving  up  airf 
Ak^wh  of  tliiH  trunk — seeing  that  it  cannot  be  curled  gracefuHy  to  its 
pu»  pvv*e«4  iw  the  elepbaiit;s  is  curled — tJiere  is  an  awkward  bot  erwtisi 
vu>  I  ho  riK)f  of  the  barn,  giving  some  twenty  feet  of  additional  lieigH 
up  niio  which  the  elevator  can  be  thrust.  It  will  be  understood 
vi\c44»  that  this  big  moveable  trunk,  the  head  of  which,  when  it  » 
^\t  »v*4t,  iti  thrust  up  into  the  box  on  the  roof,  is  made  to  *^lant  doffo 
iu  iu»  obliiiiM)  direction  from  the  building  to  the  river*  for  tlw  ^ 
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4inphibious  institution,  and  flourishes  only  on  the  banks 
irigable  waters.  When  its  head  is  ensconeed  within  its  box,  and 
eafit  of  prey  is  thus  nearly  liidden  within  the  buiUiiii^,  the  un- 
lioiis  vessel  is  brought  up  within  reach  of  tlie  creature  a  trunk, 
own  it  comes,  like  a  nio3«juito's  proboscis,  right  through  the 
in  at  the  open  aperture  of  the  hold,  and  so  into  the  very  vitals 
»oweIs  of  tfie  ship.  When  there,  it  goes  to  work  upon  its  food 
ta  greed  and  an  avidity  that  is  disgusting  to  a  beholder  of  any 
(^  imagination.  And  now  I  must  explain  the  anatomical  ar- 
Inent  by  which  the  elevator  still  devours  and  continues  to  devour 
le  com  within  its  reach  has  all  been  swallowetl,  masticated,  and 
Stcd.  Its  long  trunk,  as  seen  slanting  down  from  out  of  the  build- 
the  wharf  and  into  the  ship,  is  a  mere  wooden  pi|>e;  hut 
pe  is  divided  witliin.  It  has  two  departments;  and  as  the 
ing  troughs  pass  up  the  one  on  a  pliable  band,  they  pass 
down  the  other.  The  system,  therefore,  is  that  of  an  ortlinary 
machine;  only  that  corn  and  not  mud  is  taken  away,  and 
?kot8  or  troughs  are  hidden  from  sight.    Below,  within  the 
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stomach  of  tlic  poor  bark,  three  or  four  laborers  are  at  work,Mji 
tu  feed  the  elevator.  They  shovel  the  corn  up  toward  its  njaw, 
that  at  every  swallow  he  should  take  in  all  that  he  am  hoUL  Tl 
the  tnmglis,  as  they  ascend,  are  kept  full,  and  when  they  reach 
upper  building  they  empty  themselves  iuto  a  shoot,  over  whi< 
portet'  etaiuls  guard,  moderating  the  shoot  by  adcKir,  M'hieh  theww 
of  bis  finger  can  open  and  dose.  Through  this  doorway  the  eoru  ( 
into  a  measure,  and  is  weighed.  By  measures  of  Ibrty  bushels 
the  tale  is  kept.  There  standti  the  apparatus,  with  the  figures*  pi 
marked,  over  agjiiost  the  porter's  eye;  and  as  the  sum  niouutsn 
up  to  fuity  bushels  be  closes  the  door  till  the  grains  run  thinly  tlufoi 
har<l!y  a  handful  at  a  time,  so  that  the  Ijalauee  is  exactly  stn 
Then  the  teller  standing  by  marks  down  his  figure,  and  there 
is  made.  The  exact  porter  touches  the  string  of  another  door, 
the  forty  bushels  of  corn  run  out  at  the  bottooa  of  the  measure^ 
appear  down  another  shoot,  slanting  also  toward  the  water,  ami 
posit  themselves  iu  the  canal  boat.  The  transit  of  the  bushels  of 
from  the  larger  vessel  to  the  smaller  will  have  taken  less  tl) 
minute,  and  the  cost  of  tljat  transit  will  have  been — ^a  farthing. 
**But  I  have  spoken  of  the  rivers  of  wheat,  and  I  must  ex 
what  are  those  rivers.  In  the  working  of  the  elevator,  which  I 
just  attempted  to  descrilw,  the  two  vessels  were  supposed  to  be  \ 
at  the  same  wharf,  on  the  saine  side  of  the  buildings  in  the 
water,  tlie  smaller  vessel  inside  the  larger  one.  When  this  is  tlie 
the  corn  runs  direct  from  the  weighing  measure  into  the  shoot 
communicates  with  the  canal  boat.  But  there  is  not  room  or 
for  confining  the  work  to  one  side  of  the  building.  There  is  i 
on  both  side**,  and  the  corn  or  wheat  is  elevated  on  the  one  aid*, 
reship|ied  on  the  other.  To  effect  this,  the  corn  is  carried  ac 
breadth  of  the  building  ;  but,  nevertheU^'?,  it  is  never  handled  or 
in  its  direction  on  trucks  or  carriages  requiring  the  use  of  i 
muscles  for  its  motion.  Across  the  floor  of  the  building  are  tvro 
ters,  or  cliannels,  and  through  these  small  tiX)Ughs  on  a  pliable 
circulate  very  quickly.  They  which  run  one  way,  in  one  channelj 
laden  ;  they  which  run  by  the  other  channel  are  empty,  Tiie 
pours  itself  inU*  these,  and  they  again  {K)ur  it  into  the  Rhoot  ^ 
commands  the  other  water.  And  thus  rivers  of  corn  are  nii 
through  these  buildings  night  and  day.  The  secret  of  all  llic 
and  arrangement  consists,  of  course,  in  the  elevatiou.  The 
lifled  up ;  and  when  lifted  up,  can  move  itself  and  armnge  itself, 
weigh  itself,  and  load  i* 
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Xext  to  its  trade  in  grain  is  the  luml^r  trade  of  Cbicago;  the  city 
being  the  most  ituportant  lumber  market  in  the  United  fcjtiites.  In 
1«67,  there  were  received  here  861,912,900  feetof  lumlwr,  432,261,000 
«hitig]<^s,  and   143,847,000  pieees  of  laths. 

Cliiwtgo  ranks  next  to  iSew  York  as  a  beef  and  cattle  market. 
In  1864,  its  receipts  were  336,627  head.  As  a  beef- packing  point 
it  ia  unsnri>assed  by  any  city  on  the  continent,  its  annual  packing 
amounting  to  about  100,000  liead» 

As  a  pork-packing  point  it  is  the  first  in  the  Union,  having  sur- 
passed Cincinnati  some  years  ago*  In  1864-5,  760,514  hogs  were 
tJled  and  packetl  here.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  receipts  of  hogs 
Chicago  amounted  to  1,410,320.  Tlie  pork  houses  of  Chicago 
mre  models  of  tlieir  kind,  and  are  richly  worth  visiting.  The  pork 
se  is  usually  a  substantial  structure  of  brick,,  of  about  180  by 
1  feet  on  the  gnmud  flnor,  with  a  large  and  commodious  lard  Iiouse 
•djoining,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  heavy  brick  wall  and  iron 
doors  to  prevent  the  steam  and  vapor  from  entering  the  main  butld- 
ing.  The  {>ork  house  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  strong,  double, 
flat  roof,  and  this  roof  is  arranged  into  convenient  j>ens,  the  whole 
being  ca|>able  of  containing  4000  hogs  at  once.  The  lower  floor  is 
OBed  for  curing  and  storing  tlie  meat,  the  second  for  packing  and 
shipping,  and  the  third  for  cooking  and  cutting  up  the  hogs. 

As  »ooii  as  the  hogs  arrive  at  the  pork  house,  they  are  driven 
tip  an  inclined  plane  to  the  pens  at  the  top  of  the  building.  They 
we  allowed  to  remain  there  two  nights  and  a  day.  By  this  arrange- 
oent  they  are  given  an  abuudanec  of  pure,  fresh  air,  and  are  brought 
*  '  best  possible  sanitary  condition.  If  they  were  killed  imme- 
y  after  hard  exercise  and  excitement,  as  in  driving  them  to  tfie 
*lau;^hter  pens,  the  flesh  would  l>c  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  the  marrow 
in  a  ft^'mi-fliiid  condition,  and  this  would  produce  what  is  known  as 
feol  joints,  and  the  meat  would  in  a  short  time  become  tainted  and 
eventually  unfit  for  use. 

Wlu*n  the  time  for  killing  arrives,  twenty  hogs  arc  driven  into  a 
pen  with  a  fine  grated  fioor.  A  man  entei'>i  the  pen,  and  with  a  long 
Iwauiuer  deals  each  hog  a  blow  on  the  lorchead  between  the  eyes, 
wHielj  fells  him  to  the  floor.  He  is  followed  by  another  man,  who 
ts  the  thniat  of  each  animal  with  a  sharp  kniftv  the  blood  flowing 
•Hjjh  the  grated  flo<ir  into  gutters  which  conduct  it  to  a  large 
imtaide  the  building.  Anotlier  lot  of  hogs  is  driven  into  an 
g  pen,  and  the  same  process  gone  through  with. 
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When  the  hogs  huve  been  bfecl  hufficiently,  they  arc,  one  ataliifle, 
ehd  down  an  inclined  plane  into  a  large  scaling  tub  or  vat,  m 
which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  regular  temperature  bj  steam  coili 
Here  tliey  arc  floated  along  slowly  until  they  re^ich  the  table  at  ik 
opposite  end,  where  tiiey  are  taken  out  by  a  very  .simple  conlri^'ance 
worketl  by  one  mau.  After  being  placed  upon  the  table,  tlieyare 
paired  aloiig  tlirough  the  hands  of  different  men,  each  of  wbora  htt 
stiitt-'d  duties  to  perfbrm.  The  first  two  lake  from  the  back  in  sd  iif 
Btant  all  the  bristles  suitable  for  the  brushmaker  or  cobbler,  and  ^ 
posit  thorn  in  barrels  for  removal ;  eight  or  ten  pairs  more  of  men  rtfip 
the  hog  of  its  coat,  and  clean  it,  when  the  ganibrel  stick  is  put  into 
it,  and  it  is  swung  to  an  overhead  railway,  and  thoroughly  drenched 
with  cold  water  to  remove  all  impurities.  It  is  then  opened  ami  tlie 
intestines  removed,  after  which  it  is  again  drenched  with  coM  wttfft 
and  the  back  bone  is  split  down,  and  the  leaf  lard  loosened.  Itir 
then  taken  to  the  cooling  room,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  twod*?i> 
in  which  time  all  animal  heat  disappears. 

The  hog  is  then  cut  up.  One  blow  from  an  immense  cleaver  seven 
the  head  from  the  bod}'.  Another  man  cuts  away  the  hind -parts  ooD- 
taining  the  hams,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hog  is  cut  up  accordJof 
to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  the  leaf  lard  being  taken  away  bf 
hand.  So  rapidly  is  the  cutting  process  performed,  that  two  expert 
men  can  easily  cut  up  over  2000  hogs  in  eight  hours,  tlxough  theds/l 
work  is  generally  confined  to  about  1200  head. 

The  process  is  completed  in  the  curing  room.  Here  a  solution  rf 
saltpetre  is  liberally  applied  to  all  the  green  meat,  except  theshouldcis; 
and,  while  wet,  it  is  covered  with  salt,  and  packed  away  in  liereJO 
dry.  In  three  weeks  it  is  handled  again  ;  receives  a  second  dfessflj 
of  salt,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  seven  days  more,  when  it  is  coH 
and  ready  for  packing. 

After  the  small  intestines  are  removed  from  the  hog,  they  are  tilw 
by  men  and  boys,  and  all  the  fat  is  separated  from  them  and  placed  m 
large  vats  of  water  to  wash  it  clean,  going  through  two  waters,  ^^ 
it  is  ready  to  Ije  put  into  the  lard  tank. 

The  lard  house  is,  like  the  main  building,  three  stories  in  h&^ 
In  the  second  siovy  are  seven  large  iron  tanks,  extending  up 
the  ceiling  into  the  third   story,  where  they  are  each  providftl 
an  opening  used  for  filling  them.     In  these  tanks  all  the  fatty  ff^ 

mces  used  for  making  lard  are  placed  until   the  ve»?els  nir  fi*"- 
*be  mass  is  th*^n  cnl>;*^*»fod  to  a  jet  of  steam  fmm  the  boilew, 
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Sure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Each  tank  is  provided 
Ka  safety  valve,  so  that  on  reaching  the  nmxiumtn  pressure  al- 
H  the  steam  passes  otl^,  causing  a  continuous  flow  of  sieaiu  thnjugh 
mole  maas.     By  this  process  every  particle  of  lard  is  set  free 

■  the  mass. 

fcer  the  steam  has  been  kept  on  for  a  certain  time,  a  faucet  is 
Ikd  midway  of  the  tank,  or  about  where  the  lard  and  water  meet, 
i  the  former  is  drawn  otf  into  an  immense  clarifying  vessel,  in 
,  on  being  snbjet^ted  to  a  hciit  of  300  degrees  Falirenheit,  it  is 
ghly  cleared  of  all  impurities,  a  j>art  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
where  it  is  skimmed  ot!*,  and  the  rest  settling  at  the  bottom,  from 
it  is  drained  off  by  a  fancct.  The  remainder  is  the  purest 
weetest  lard  that  can  be  made,  being  entirely  free  from  any  un- 
Dt  odor,  and  as  agreeable  to  the  tast6  as  new,  unsalted  butter, 
e  refuse  material   is  used  in  various  ways,  nothing  that  can  be 

any  conceivable  use  being  tlirown  away. 
e  salt  trade  of  Chicago  is  also  iraportantj  vaiyiug  from  650,000 
5,000  barrels  annually. 
|i  18(37,  there  were  7500  buildings  erected  in  Chicago,  at  a  cost 
,500,000, 

le  name  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  derived  as  follows  :  Along 

lores  of  the  river  the  wild  onion  was  found  in  great  abundance, 

ich  the  Indians  gave  the  name  Chi-ka-Joj  from  which  the  word 

igo  is  derived.     The  first  white  men  to  visit  the  spot  were  the 

French  Jesuit  raissionaries  and  fur  traders.     Fatlier  JLirquette 

id  it  in  1673,  and   Perrot  alwut  the  year  1770,     At  that  time, 

rritory  was  in  possession  of  the  Miami  Indians,  but  subsequently 

*otawatomies  crowded  tljc   Miamis  back,  and  Wrjirae  the  solo 

iBore,  until  the  year  1705,  when  tliey  became  parties  to  a  treaty 

Wayne,  by  which  a  tract  of  land,  six  mil^  square,  at  the  mouth 

e  Chicago  River,  was  ceded  to  the   United  States — tlie  first  ex- 

bn  of  Indian  title  to  the  land  on  which  Chicago  is  buik.  In  1804, 

>rt  Dearborn  was  built  by  the  United  States  on  the  point  south  of 

B river,  near  its  mouth.     In  1812,  the  Government,  becoming  appre- 

naive  that  a  fort  so  far  advancetl  from  the  frontiers  could  not  be 

DDOfiBfully  held  against  the  British  and  their  allies,  ordered  its  evacu- 

00*     On  the   12th  of  August,  Captain   Ilcald,  the  commandant, 

ttthed  out  of  the  fort  with  his  little  garrison,  consisting  of  about  75 

gems  in  all,  and  commenced  his  withdrawal  along  the  lake  shore. 

HI  be  had  gotten  about  two  miles  from  the  fort  he  was  attacked 

■  56 


In  l«i,CI»«ii        ■        l»fcwlig«AM»wfeAW 

s^  flDidias  ift  F«ct  S^rfatf^  €)■  lis  Sft&  of  Sffimkf 
ins,  Ifae  i«n  «w  ^d  «at.  mA  ••  Ife  ^h  «r]lMC^  1^7,  mN 
its  fii^  ciMffter.  AtiittMBe^il  i"  I4fi»r  I  I'l  i  Bn^ 
mml  afaottt  ISICI^  vfcttt  tK  bpfpan  i^  fvnolihl' 

liHl     ......  .        IftSS 

isw.    *   -  .    a.w 

law,    ,  , .   wat» 

1«J0. ,   .   .   .   .  .  wsjn7 

,  In  AikfDt  eoontj,  k  tlie  attsood  citr  of  tin?  SCste.     It  ii  sttnal^  cc 
ih4*  paHtprn  r»r  left  bank  of  the  Miasisjsippi.  li>*>  mil^s  above  StLoai!^ 
2'i8   rriiJf*  ^  with  west  of  Chnzago,  and    lt>9  mtl^  w?st  of  SpringScW^ 
Tf*f!  i'iiy  h  [mUt  on  a  Ifme^tone  blutf.  I'io  t^t  ab*:»re  the  river,  rt 
wIihK  it  fomrnaiiilj?  t^ieautilnl   and   extensive  wws.     It  is  well  bailor 
ami  (-fmtiiin^  a  num^jer  of  iiaml^ome  e«lit3c^e9.     Some  of  the  re?i«i«nt^ 
are  taatefiij  and  do*>ant.     It  i;^  litrhled  with  gas  aod  sopplic-d  iHth 
ivat*T.     It  ormtains  seneral  exeellent  puWi<;  ami  pri\'ate  5eh«x>!-=,  24 
churches,    10  public  halls,  a  court    housf*.   and  5  newspaper  officer- 
Two  of  these  journals  are  printed  in  the  German  language,  a  lanr^ 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  being  of  German  origin.     The  city  i^ 
governed    by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     In   1870,  the  population  ^^ 

24,or/2. 

(^uinry  is  actively  engaged  in  the  Missi^sippi  River  trade,  and 
the  landing  is  usually  thronged  with  steamboats.  The  city  is  the 
terminus  of  two  lines  of  railway,  which  connect  it  with  all  part-ot 
tli(i  West  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  The  surrounding  couQ^ 
is  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  prairie:  and  ofthi? 
region  (iiiiney  is  the  principal  market.  The  city  is  to  a  limits 
(jxteiit    engaged    in  manufactures;   iron,  tobacco,  lumber,  floor,  cia- 
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ry  and  carriages  being  tlie  priunlpal  articles  produced.     About 
^000  hogs  are  packed  Leru  au Dually. 

iuiuty  was  settled  about  the  yt-ar  1822,  the  first  inhabitant  being 
Wood,  oi'  the  State  of  New  York.     In  1825,  tlie  town    was 

out  by  order  of  the  county  court.     It  received  ita  name  on  the 

that  John  Qaitiey  Adams  was  iimugurated  President  of  the  United 
tes.     The  Indiana  continued  in  the  vicinity  as  hite  as  1832,  when 

Black  Hawk  War  ot^utirred.  At  the  time  of  the  fii'sb  settlement 
llie  town,  there  were  but  three  white  inhabitants  within  the  limits 
llie  present  county  of  Adams.  These  were  obliged  to  go  to  Atlas, 
imiles  distant,  where  there  was  a  horse-mill,  in  order  to  have  their 

meal  ground,  this  being  their  principal  breadstuff, 

PEORIA, 

the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  the  third  city  of  the  State,     It  Is 
ated  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  the 

l^t  of  Peoria  Lake,  70  rnites  north  of  Springfield,  151  miles  south- 
t  of  Chicago,  and  193  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Illinois  River, 
^  city  is  located  on  elevated  ground,  above  the  highest  stage  of  the 
er,  and  slopes  down  gmdually  to  the  river's  edge.  The  city  is 
kriy  laid  out ;  the  istreets  arc  nearly  all  100  feet  wide,  and  are  well 
kdi  and  often  shaded  with  trees.    A  traveller,  writing  of  it,  says: 
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**  Peoria  is  the  moet  beautiful  town  on  the  river.     Situated  on 
ground,  a  broad  plateau,  extending  Imck  from  the  bluff,  it  has 
the  almost   uuiveiisal    inundatiofl.     Tiie  river  here  expands  iut 
broad^  deep  lake.     This  lake  is  a  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  sceQ 
of  the  town,  and  as  useful  as  beautiful,  supplying  the  inhabitants 
ample  stores  of  fish,  and  in  winter  with  an  abun<lance  of  the  p 
ice.     It  m  often  frozen  to  eueh  a  thickness  that  heavy  teams  can 
securely  over  it.     A  substantial  drawbridge  connects  the  toMH 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.     Back  of  the  town  extends  one  of 
finest  rolling  prairies  in  the  State,  which  furnishes  to  Peoria  its 
plies  and  much  of  its  business." 

The  city  contains  28  churches,  several  excellent  public  scIjo« 
daily  newspapers,  a  city  hall,  and  the  county  buildings.  It  is  lig 
with  gas  and  supplied  with  water,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 
Conneil     The  population  in  1870  was  22,849. 

Peoria  is  the  most  populous  town  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  oi 
the  most  important  commercial  points  in  the  State.    The  river  is  i 
gEible  for  steamers  at  all  stages  of  tlie  water,  and  navigation  is 
suspended  in  the  season  of  ice.     By  means  of  it  large  quatiutii 
grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  ice  are  exported.     Regular  lines  of  s 
ers  ply  between  Peoria  and  St,  Louis,  and  the  Michigan  and 
nois  Canal  affords  steamboat  communication  w^ith  Chicxigo.     Sei 
lines  of  railway  centre  here,  and  afford  rapid  and  sure  conn 
with  all  parts  of  the  State.     The  city  is  largely  engaged  in  cJist 
whiskey,  and  is  interested  in  manufactures  to  a  limited  extent. 

Peoria  was  first  visited  by  Joseph  Marquette  and  M.  Joli 
1673.  In  1680,  La  Salic  erected  a  fort  and  trading-post  here. 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Illinois  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eoj^ 
In  1796,  Peoria  was  described  as  "an  Indian  village,  com p 
pseudo  savages,  made  of  the  native  tribe  of  Peoriaco  lodirtO-S 
Canadian  French,  a  few  Indian  tradei's  and  hunters."  In  Decen 
1812,  this  settlement  was  burnctl  by  tlie  American  forces.  In  1 
Fort  Clark  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  order  of  Governor  Edwl 
In  1819,  the  actual  settlement  of  the  present  town  was  U-gun 
1831,  Peoria  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1844  as  a  city. 

GALENA, 

In  Jo  Daviess  county,  is  the  fifth  city  of  the  State.     It  is  an 
Fevre  River,  6  miles  irom  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  250 
north-by- west  of  Springfield,  160  miles  west-northwest  of  Chl< 
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lies  above  New  Orleanf?,  and  450  miles  above  Sfc.  Louis.    *'  Tlie 

eometimes  called  the  Galena,  on  whose  rocky  shelf  this  town  is 

us  ajore  properly  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi  River,  fiittio*^  up 

lofty  bluffs,  around   whose  base  it  winds  with    pietures<pie 

The  streets  rise  one  above  another,  and  communicate  with 
her  by  flights  of  steps,  su  that  the  houses  on  the  higher  streets 

hed  like  an  eagle's  eyrie^  overlooking  the  rest,  and  eomniand- 
extensive  prospect.  Pleasant  cliurches  meet  the  eye  on  tlio  first 
or  terrace  above  the  levee,  and  private  residences  weuriii^  an 
of  neatness  and  ecindbrt  adorn  each  sueecssive  height. '*  Tlie 
well  {>aved,  and  the  houses  are  built  mostly  of  briek.  It  is 
ti  with  gas,  and  contains,  beside  the  eouoty  buildings,  a  nuinlier 
rches  and  public  schools,  an<l  several  newypapur  otKees.  It  is 
led  by  a  Mayor  and  C^ouncil.     In    1870,  the  population   was 

»na  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  towns  in  the  State, 
^€S  its  importance  entirely  to  the  great  lead  mines  by  which  it  is 
nded  in  every  direction.  Considerable  quantities  of  copi>er  are 
in  connection  with  the  lead.  It  is  estimate<I  that  these  mines 
)able  of  yielding  150,(K)Q,00()  pounds  iinnually  for  an  indefinite 
in  the  future.  Mint  ml  from  some  eight  or  ten  mining  localities 
sconsin  is  sent  to  Galena  for  shipttirnt  ilown  the  Mississippi, 
^ing  regular  steamboat  wmmunieation  between  Galena  and  the 
towns.     The  city  is  connected  with  all  points  east  and  west  by 

I  lead  mines  lie  in  e%'ery  direction  around  the  city.  The  country 
y,  and  has  a  desolate  and  bleak  appearance.  A  visitor  thus 
bes  it: 

very  hill  is  spt)tted  with  little  mounds  of  yellow  earth,  and  is 
1  of  holes  as  a  worm-eaten  cheese.  Some  winding  road  at 
brings  yon  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  bare,  bleak  hills,  and  to  a 
mound  of  the  same  yellowish  earth,  witli  which  the  whole 
y  in  sight  is  mottled.  On  the  top  of  this  mound  of  earth  stiuds 
dlti£gy  and  a  man  is  winding  up  tubs  full  of  dirt  and  ro<?k,  which 
ually  increase  the  [tile  under  his  feet.  Beneath  liim^  forty,  fitly, 
dred  f(3et  under  gnanul  Is  the  miner.  As  we  look  around  tni 
ri<lge,  see  the  wind  lass- men,  and  know  that  beneath  each  one  a 
r.far-pd  miner  is  biirrowing  by  the  light  nf  a  dim  caudle,  let  us 
d  into  the  minea  and  see  the  miners  at  their  work.  The  wind- 
lan  makes  a  loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  into  which  you  put  one 
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veiDS  of  mineral  in  the  same  vicinity  run  in  the  gen  end  dlrotitlan. 

Those  in  the  vicinity  of"  Galena,  run  east  and  west.    The  crevice  wliieh 

30Jitains  the  mineral,  is  usually  perpend icolar*  and  from  1  to  20  leet 

D  tiridth}  extending  from  the  cap  rock,  or  tlie  first  solid  rock  above 

iie  mineralj  to  uncertain  depths  below,  and  h  tiUeil  with  large,  loose 

Wjks,  and   a  peculiar  red   tJirt,   in   which   are  inibudiled   nifLSSOs  of 

mineral.     These  masses  are  made  up  cubes,  like  those  fornietl  of  erys- 

talUzatton,  and  many  of  them  as  ^cornet rit^lly  correct  as  could  be  made 

Vith  a  compass  and  aquarc.     Before  the  mineral  is  broken,  it  is  of 

the  dull  blue  color  of  lead,  but  when  broken,  glistens   like  silver. 

Sometimes  caves  are  broken  into,  whose  roofs  arc  frosted  over  with 

calcareous  sjiar,  as  pure  and  white  as  the  frost  upon  tlie  w*indow-pane 

in  winter,  and  from  dark  crevices  in  the  floor  com t.^  up  the^gurgling 

of  streams  that  never  saw  the  sun.     The  life  of  a  raiuer  is  a  dark  and 

loaesome  one.    His  drift  is  narrow,  and  will  not  admit  of  two  abreast; 

therefore,  there  is  but  Ihtle  conversation,  and  no  jokes  are  bandied 

*bout  from  mouth  to  mouth    by  fc  How-la  borers.     The  alternations 

of  hope  and  disappointment  ^^ivc,  in  the  coui^e  of  years,  a  subdued 

fession  to  his  countenance.     Tliere  are  no  certain  indications  by 
h  the  miner  can  determine  the  existence  of  a  vein  of  mineral 
out  sinking  a  shaft.     vSeveral  methods  are  resorted  to,  however, 
^e  linear  ari*angement  of  any  number  of  trees  that  are  a  little  larger 
^Pn  the  generality  of  their  neighbors,  is  considered  an  iudieution  of 
^^  opening  undergraun<l  corresponding  to  their  arrangement.     De- 
pressions in  the  general  surface  are  also  favorable  signs,  and  among 
the  older  miners  tliere  are  yet  some  believers  in  the  mystic  power  of 
Vritch-hazel  and  the  divining-rwi.     In  the  largest  number  of  cases, 
however,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  signs  other  tiian  to  have  cou- 
tmuous  ground— that  is,  to  dig  on  the  skirts  of  a  ridge  that  is  of  good 
width  on  top,  so  that  any  vein  that  might  be  discovered  would  not 
'^  out  too  quickly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.     On  such  ground 
^e  Usual  method  of  search  is  by  sut-kering,  as  it  is  called.    The  miner 
**^g8adozen  or  more  holes,  alwut  6  feet  deep,  and  within  a  stone's 
"irowof  each  other,  and  in  some  one  of  these  he  is  likely  to  find  a  few 
pieces  of  ralaeral,  the  dip  of  certain  strata  of  clay  then  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  to  continue  the  search,  in  which,  if  he  is  so 
il  as  to  strike  a  lode^  his  fortune  is  made;  in  the  other  event, 
»ly  the  more  certttin  that  the  lucky  fkty  is  not  far  of!'." 
The  city  derives  its  name  from  the  French  word  signifying  a  Irad 
bmW,     It  was  settled  in  1826,  and  was  then  alxmt  300  miles  from  the 
letfcleraents.    Previous  to  the  war  it  was  tiie  home  of  President  Grant. 
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ALTON, 

In  MadJsDii  county,  is  tbe  sixth  city  of  the  State.  It  is  sitttate 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  3  miles  above  the  riM 
of  the  Missouri  River,  21  miles  alx)ve  St  Louis,  20  miles  b* 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  76  miles  southwest  of  Springfield,  and 
miles  southwest  of  Cliicago. 

"The  site  of  the  city  is  quite  uneven  and  broken,  with  high  i 
bluffs,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Mississippi  runs  almost  a  due  o<nirsc 
east  to  west/'  The  city  is  one  of  the  huntlsomest  in  the  State,  ai 
well  built  It  contains  a  splendid  City  Hall,  lOchurches,  oneofit 
(the  Cathedral)  is  a  magnificent  structure,  4  newspaper  of!iee!*»  ai 
number  of  flourishing  public  and  private  schools.  Shurfkjf  Oj 
and  the  Monticello  Female  Seminary  are  located  in  the  vicinity, 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Maycwr  and  Couudl 
1870,  the  population  was  8<>65. 

Alton  is  one  of  the  prinei(»al  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  and  isocti' 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri.  It  has 
railway  coniraunieation  with  Chicago  and  Terre  Haute,  Imlinna* 
is  eng4ige<l  in  manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent.  Limestone 
building  purposes,  bituminous  coal,  and  clay  for  brick  and 
ware,  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
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Alton  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1808,  Tlie  first  settlers  were 
inucb  exposed  to  the  salvages,  ami  lived  in  block  houses  for  their  nm- 
to£il  protection.  The  town  was  laid  out  aboot  the  year  1818.  It 
^i-^w  slowly  until  1832,  when  the  Penitentiary  of  the  State  was  lo- 
co, t:^  here.  This  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  Alton,  The  Peni- 
tentiary has  since  been  removed  to  Joliet.  In  1837,  Alton  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city. 

Since  the  above  description  of  Cliicago  was  written,  that  city  has 
been  visited  with  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  fire  of  modern 
tinaes^and  has  suffered  the  loss  of  its  entire  business  quarter  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  residence  section.     The  entire  quarter  lying  be- 
tween the  lake  and  tlie  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  Kiver  has  lieen 
destroyed,  and  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  the  district  lying 
between  tlie  lake  and  the  soutii  braneh  of  t!ie  river  is  also  in  ruins* 
It  is  estimated  that  2000  acres  of  land  have  been  hnrnecl  over,  about 
20,000  houses  destroyed,  and  a  loss  of  about  $300,000,000  entailed 
opon  the  citizens.     Nearly  lOOjOOO  people  were  rendered   liomclesa 
^y  tlie  conflagration,  many  more  were  depriveil  of  their  accustomed 
Bveaiis  of  support,  and  a  large  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  conditions 
perished  either  in  the  flames  or  fi'om  the  effects  of  the  disaster, 

MISCELLANIES. 
GREAT    CONFLAGRATION    IN    CHICAGO. 

The  following  account  of  Uic  origin  and  progress  of  the  fire  is  taken  from 
^liTper't  Weekly : 

The  fire  had  an  Ignoble  bcglnolng.    Late  on  Sundny  evening,  October  Sthn,  1871,  a 

*oinin  went  into  a  stable  on  Dekoveu  btrcet,  oear  llie  river,  on  (be  west  nidc,  to 

^ilkacow,  carrjini?  with  bcr  a  kerosene  lamp.     This  was  kicked  over  by  tho 

^*^\?,  and  the  burning  fluid  scattered  among  tlje  bay  and  ?traw.     A  sin«:1e  fire- 

^*linguishcron  the  premises,  or  the  immediate  application  of  water,  wmikl  Imva 

^tifinctl  the  flames  to  the  quarler  where  the  fire  begun;  but  the  eng^incs  wero 

Waited  for,  and  when  they  arrived  the  fflremen,  stnpefied  by  their  exposure  and 

•^Xcrtions  at  a  lari^e  fire  the  previous  night,  worked  with  less  than  their  usual 

*'<^d]neas  and  skill.     The  flames  &of)n  obtained  headway,     A  high  wind  fanned 

^hem  into  fnry,  and  they  became  nncontmnable.     They  sprang  from  hou?>c  to 

^«U9e»  and  from  square  to  flqtmre»  until  the  district  burned  over  the  daj'  before 

%t8  reached.     In   the  other  direction   the   flnmea  crossed   the  river  north  of 

Twelfth  fltrcet  to  the  south  side,  and  threatened  the  business  jKirtion  of  tho 

City. 

The  full  extent  of  the  danfcr  was  then  for  the  first  lime  realized  ;  llie  firem€n» 
already  worn  out  and  exhausted,  worked  like  heroes,  nn*l  the  Mayor  and  other 
Dfflciali»  bestirred  themselves  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  ,  Bui 


I 


It  being  Sunday  evening,  this  part  of  the  city  ww  w 
tors  iuid  employes  were  at  li(»me,  utterly  ancottscioiis  of 
Tbi»se  wiio  snw  the  light  of  liiid  fire  supposed  it  was  th 
niglil's  fire,  and,  Imvitig  coiitidence  in  tlie  Fire  Departm 
tut  hflweeix  11  and  13  o^clock,  a  rumor  got  abrood  that 
lu'jjs  poi'tion  of  the  city.  Tlit-n  everybody  was  on  tUe  alert 
part  of  the  city  a  stream  of  people  poured  toward  tbe  ftoui 
By  thia  time  nejirly  alt  the  public  buildings  were  either 
Tlio  air  was  filled  with  buniing  brands,  which,  carried 
niud,  kindled  new  fires  wherever  they  fell.  The  firc««? 
The  atreama  of  water  appeared  to  dry  up  the  moment  t 
An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  buildings ;  but  t) 
high  whid  carried  the  flaming  bmnds  far  across  the  8pac<y 

To  add  to  llic  liornira  of  the  scene,  the  wooden  pavei 
the  firemen  from  stations  where  tlieir  efforts  might  have  b 
precious  minutes.  Nothing  could  long  resist  the  terrible  1] 
eeemed  to  plrike  right  through  the  most  solid  walla.  Bi 
fire-proof  burned  like  tinder,  and  crumbled  to  pieces  likf 
after  hiack  was  consumed.  The  red  hot  coal  shot  Itlgli 
flames  spread  further  and  furtber,  unril  that  part  of  the  < 
street  was  a  vast  sea  of  fire.  At  one  lime  the  people  wei 
circle  of  flame  that  thousands  were  tn  danger  of  perishing 
precipitate  retreat.  The  hotels  were  hurriedly  eroptici 
Bwarme<l  into  the  streets  with  whatever  they  could 
could  do  BO,  made  their  way  to  the  yet  unburned  hridgcai 
river,  while  otijers  fled  to  the  lake  shore,  and  found  a  %i 
southern  part  of  the  city.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  min 
but  the  city  and  tlie  country  and  lake  for  miles  around 
lurid  light. 

When  morning  dawned  at  length,  there  was  but  one  I 
what  the  day  before  had  been  the  most  flourishing  busini 
magatfioeut  Court  Houae,  the  Board  of  Tra<le  buiMittg. 


ALTON, 

In  Madison  rounty^  is  the  sixth  city  of  tlie  State.     It  is  situ 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  3  miles  above  the 
of  the  Missouri  River,  21   miles  above  St.  IjOUis,  20  mila 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  76  miles  southwest  of  SpntigfieM, 
mile>j  southwest  of  Chicago. 

"Tlie  site  of  the  city  Is  quite  uneven  and  broken,  with  hig 
blufls,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Mississippi  runs  almost  a  due  cou 
east  to  west/'     The  city  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  State^ 
well  built.  It  contains  a  splendid  City  Hall,  10  churches,  one 
(the  Cfithedra!)  is  a  magnificent  structure,  4  newspaper  offi 
number  of  flourish rng  public  and  private  schtwls.     Shurtlef 
and  the  Ilonticello  Female  Seminary  are  Iocate<l  in  the  viciniQp; 
city  is  lighted  with  giw,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Couq< 
18 70,  the  population  was  8665. 

Alton  is  oneof  thepnncif>al  tow^ns  on  the  Mississippi,  and  isi 
e^ngagcd  in  the  trade  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri.     It 
railway  communication  with  Chicago  and  Terre  Haute,  I 
is  engiiged   in   manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent.     Iti 
building  purposes,  bituminous  coal,  and  clay  for  brick  \ 
ware,  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity, 
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the  opportunity  was  lost.  Tlic  Ume  when  tit 
blown  up  buildings,  or  prepared  for  tlie  emerge; 
it  was  now  a  fight  for  life.  The  wind  blowing 
flames,  and  the  beautiful  buildings,  Chicago's  gl 
Van  Burcn,  A<lam3,  Monroe,  and  Madison  str€ 
vcntni;  blocks  Iroin  the  river  to  Dearborn  sin 
and  within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  i 
consumed,  as  if  by  nm>jic. 

It  being  Sunday  evening,  tliia  part  of  the  ci 
tors  and  euiploy^a  were  at  home,  utterly  uncoa 
Those  \vhn  saw  the  light  of  this  fire  supposed 
niglil*9  tire,  and,  having  confidence  in  the  Fire 
but  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  a  rumor  got  ab 
neas  portion  of  tlie  city.  Then  everybody  was  c 
pail  of  the  city  a  stream  of  people  poured  towi 
By  thia  time  nearly  all  the  public  buildings  W( 
The  air  was  filled  with  burning  brauds,  whici 
wind,  kindled  new  fires  wherever  they  fell. 
The  streams  of  water  appeared  to  dry  up  the 
An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  bnlldlr 
high  wind  carried  llie  flaming  brands  far  acroa< 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  w 
the  firemen  from  siations  where  their  efforts  ml^ 
precious  minutcB.    Nothing  could  long  resist  th 
seemed  lo  strike  rigJit  through  the  moat  Bolid 
fire-proof  burned  like  tinder,  an<l  crumbled  to 
after  block  was  consumed.     Tlie  red  hot  conl 
flames  spread  furtlier  and  further,  until  that  pQ 
Btreet  was  a  vast  sea  of  fire.     At  one  time  the 
circle  of  flame  that  thousands  were  in  dnnger  o 
precipitate  retreat.     The  hotels  were  hurried! 
Bwarincd  into  the  streets  with  whatever  thej^ 
could  do  so,  made  their  way  to  the  yet  unburn 
river,  while  ot tiers  fled  to  the  lake  Hhorc,  and 
southern  part  of  the  city.     This,  it  must  be  bor 
but  the  city  and  the  countiy  and  lake  for  mil 
lurid  light. 

When  morning  dawned  at  length,  there  was 
what  the  day  before  had  been  tlie  most  flourish 
magnificent  Court  House,  the  Board  of  Trade 
other  hotels,  and  hundreds  of  stores  and  offli 
block  alone  remained  unharmed.     A  wide  spa* 
its  safely  was  supposed   to  be  assured.     A  p 
Medill,  swept  off  live  coals  and  put  out  flreg 
patrol,  unilcr  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  JosepH 
to  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  writes  the  correspi 
had  sent  in  detailed  accc^unts  of  the  fire.     At  5 
In  ten  nvinutea  the  two  eight-cylinders  in  the  pi 
ing  off  the  morning  paper.     Then  tlie  front  \ 
fire.     The  plug  on  the  corner  was  tapped,  bu 
flagralion  which  had  for  some  lime  been  ragin; 
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i.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  city.  Tlie  pressmen 
ID  their  presses.  The  atljich('s  of  the  office  said  good-by  to  the 
wpuper  office  in  the  Western  coimlry,  And  tenrfully  witiidrew  to 
i  In  ft  very  sliort  time  the  office  was  envelnped  in  fire,  and  by 
^holc  block  Wft3  a  nuiss  of  bkckcned  ruins,  M'Vickar's  fine 
pby  Opera  House,  wliicb  was  to  have  been  reopened  Monday 
Ice  of  tlie  Pullman  Car  Company,  the  great  Union  Hailroad 
A  of  Lake  street,  all  the  banks,  and  many  of  the  tiuesi  churches 
peady  been  destroyed, 

Hion  of  the  Water-works,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  early  in 
kienry  of  the  Fire  Department  was  fatally  impaired.  It  was 
Ig  to  the  smoke  and  fire,  to  get  to  the  lake  or  river.  So  intense 
It  the  sluggish  river  seemed  to  boil,  and  clouds  of  sleara  rose  from 
ngle  with  the  smake  from  the  flames. 

Ibrenoon  of  Monday,  it  became  evident  that  nothing  eonld  savo 
the  streets  leading  south  ward  and  westward  from  the  burning 
llwded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  flying  for  life,  and 
[»e  something  fn)m  the  general  wreck.     The  number  Is  vaguely 
000.     Every  sort  <jf  vehicle  was  pressed  into  service.     With  the 
on  audi  occasinns  comes  uppermost  in  some  natures,  the  truck- 
oua  prices  for  transporting  trunks,  boxes,  and  packages,  and 
to  all  who  could  not  pay  the  mf)ney  down,     Tliousands  of  per- 
com mingled  with  horses  and  vehicles,  poor  people  of  all  colors 
every  nationality,  mad  with  excitement,  struggled  with  each  other 
ny  were  trampled  under  foot.     Men  and  women  were  loaded 
hose  skirts  children  were  cliugiug,  half-dressed  and  barefooted, 
ice  of  safety.     Hours  afterward  ihpsc  people  might  have  beco 
9,  or  on  the  streets  far  out  in  the  suburbs,  stretched  in  the  dust, 
ights  were  witnessed  in  the  course  of  this  terrible  scramble  for 
mothers  and  fathers,  who,  leaving  cliildren  in  places  of  sup- 
gone  to  save  clothing  and  valuiililes  from   their  hurninii:  houses, 
tid  their  little  ones  swept  away,  and  were  seeking  tliem  In  vain 
ened  crowd.    There  were  men  and  women  whom  terror  bad 


Iciest  incidents  of  tliis  calamity  was  the  appearance  in  the  streets 
taen  and  boys  in  a  state  of  beastly  drunken ness.  In  the  North 
!l|or  saloons  were  broken  open,  and  their  contents  flun^  into  the 
ley  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  maddened  crowd,  who  seem 
me  Impulse  that  leads  sailors  on  a  sinking  ship  to  drown  their 
urn  of  intoxication.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  many 
tcbcs  found  llieir  death  in  the  flames  from  vvhicli  they  were 
Several  hundred  persons  sought  refuge  on  a  barge,  and  were 
lake,  where  they  remained  all  night.     The  loss  of  life  cannot 

rtnined,  but  will  probably  rcacii  several  hundred* 

nl  day  wore  on,  and  night  drew  near.     The  principal  business 

,  and  the  Nortli  Division,  from  the  river  to  Lincoln  Park,  had 

es,  comprising  nn  area  of  more  than  5  square  miles.     As 

Its  close,  thousands  of  anxious  eyes  watched  the  clouds  of 

the  scene  of  desolation,  dreading  lest  a  change  of  wind 

^on  that  portion  of  the  city  which  was  still  unburned, 

»^  for  rain. 
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No  pen  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  night.  A  hundred  tbous&nd 
encampetJ  in  the  fields  and  In  Liticolu  Park.  The  weather  was  (empettiM 
cold.  A  heavy  raiu  the  day  previous  had  drenched  the  lurf,  which  the 
feet  of  the  thousands  of  fugitives  from  ihc  tire  hail  soon  beaten  into  % 
And  there*,  on  the  bleak  prairie,  shelterless  and  half-naked,  delicate  wi 
with  their  babes  clasped  to  iheir  breasts,  or  moaned  in  unflpcnkabk  i 
throughout  the  dreadtul  night,  longing  for  day  and  yet  dreadiog  its  dawn. 
hearls  were  broken  during  tliat  awful  walch  in  cold,  and  darkness,  and 
what  lives  of  lingering  aickness  and  pain  prepared,  can  never  be  kno 
would  seem  as  if  such  distress  might  soften  the  most  obdurate  heart;  f 
there  armed  patrols  were  needed  to  guard  the  helpless  from  robbery  H 
baser  passions  of  desperate  ruffians,  who,  under  cover  of  the  general 
disorganizftlion,  sought  to  inaugurate  a  new  reign  of  terror.  Uouset  were 
open  and  pillaged  all  over  the  town.  Rape,  and  arson,  and  marder  wi 
untrequenl;  and  it  became  necessary  to  form  vigilance  committees.  Forti 
General  ShLridan  was  at  his  post.  The  city  was  placed  ondcr  martial  li 
^^'retches  caught  in  the  act  of  pillaging  or  setting  fire  to  buildings — ror,  \at 
as  it  may  seem,  men  became  iuceudianes  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  ' 
were  executed  on  the  spot. 

During  Ihe  whole  of  the  night  of  the  9tli,  the  fire  continued  to  bum 
north  side  ;  but  tiio  wind  went  down,  and  shortly  after  midnight  rain  comi 
falling,  and  by  daylight  the  flames  were  nnrler  control     Freed  fro 
regard  to  the  further  spreading  of  the  flames,  the  citizens  look  m 
protection  of  property  and  lor  tlie  care  of  the  ihousandfi  who  were  hom 
shelterless.     The  first  night  few  could  be  provided  with  shelter,  iind 
harrnwing  scenes  were  wilncssed  on  every  hand*     Several  ciiildttrn  w 
into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  only  to  die.     There  were  lov 
every  age  and  condition  of  Hfc,  who  had  been  taken  from  their  bedi  and 
where  death  came  to  them  less  swiftly  but  not  less  surely  than  In  the  flery- 

In  response  to  the  cry  lor  help  that  went  up  from  the  stricken  city,  In 
abundant  relief  was  sent  from  every  part  of  the  Union.     The  General 
ment  sent  thousands  of  tents  and  army  rations.     Societies  and  priva4« 
sent  money,  clothing,  and  provisions.     Railroad  companies  d 
trains  laden  with  these  gifts.     From  Canada  and  from  Europe  cam* 
of  sympathy  and   proffers  of  assistance.     Wherever  the  news  waa 
awakened  the  best  impulses  of  human  nature. 

The  spirit  and  couraije  exhibited  by  the  business  people  of  Chicago  U 
praise.     The  smoke  still  hung  over  their  mined  city,  when  they  mei  and  i* 
upon  measures  that  would  restore  its  fame  and  magnificence,  and 
credit  unimpaired.     The  newspapers,  with  their  accustomed  enterprii^ 
atcly   resumed    publication  as  best  they  could,  and   generous 
afforded  by  the  press  of  other  cities,  in  the  shape  of  t3T»«»  P«p^r,  etc     Ten 
buildings  were  erected  in  every  direction,  and  in  lesa  than  a  week  after  ih 
tion  of  ihe  fire,  hnndreds  of  houses  were  ready  for  occuiwvtlon.    The  «| 
prostration  gave  way  to  one  of  confidence  and  hope.     Every  bnaJnew  W 
could  hire  a  shed  resumed  busineBS.     One  hilndrcd  Lhousand  d^'* — -" 
ftcrlbed   toward  rebuilding  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  • 
commenced  at  once.     With  this  spirit  animating  her  c 
recover  from  this  great  calamity,  more  maj^ifioei 
before  the  fire, 
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^■^  THE    MASSACRE    AT    CHICAGO.* 

On  the  7tb  of  August,  1812»  tn  the  ftfternoon,  Winnemeg,  or  Catfish,  a  friendly 
Indimiof  llie  Polawtttumie  Irihe,  arrived  at  Chicajjo  iind  brought  despatches  rrom 
General  Hull,  containing  Ihe  liret,  and  at  that  lime  the  only  intelligence  of  the 
iledararum  of  war.  General  HulTa  letter  announced  the  capture  ol  Miickiaaw, 
llnd  directed  Captain  Heald  '*  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Chicago,  if  practicjible,  and 
Efntliat  event,  to  distribute  all  of  tUe  United  States  property  contained  in  the  lort, 
■aO  the  United  States  factory,  or  agency,  aitiong  the  Indiana  in  llie  neigh l>or- 
lliood,  and  repair  to  Fort  Wayne."  Winnemeg,  having  delivered  bia  despatches 
'tlllCipliiin  Heald,  and  stated  that  he  w:is  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  the  coni' 
^MOIIcfttion  Lc  had  brought,  urged  upon  Captain  Heaid  the  policy  of  remaining 
Bb  the  fort,  being  supplied  as  they  were  with  anunuiiition  and  provisions  for  a 
PODttidcrnble  lime.  In  case,  however,  Captain  Heald  thought  proper  to  evacuate 
Ke  place,  he  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  doing  so  immediately^  before  the 
pbt&watomies  (through  whose  country  tliey  must  pass,  and  who  were  aa  yet  ig- 
kram  of  ihe  object  of  his  mission)  could  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  upiwae  them. 
phi»twlvice,  though  given  in  groat  earnestneas,  was  not  gufflciontly  regarded  by 
ICtptain  Heald;  who  observed  that  he  should  evacuate  the  fort,  but  having  re- 
Baved  orders  to  distribute  the  public  property  among  the  Indiaue,  ho  did  not  feel 
IjllBUficd  in  leaving  it  until  he  hurl  collected  the  Potawatomies  in  its  vicinity,  and 
wulean  equitable  distribution  among  them.  Winnemeg  then  suggpRted  the  ex- 
pidieacy  of  marching  out,  and  leaving  everything  standing;  "  wlnle  the  Indians," 
■lid  lie,  *'are  dividing  the  spoils,  the  troops  will  be  able  to  retreat  without  mo- 
nwintion."  This  advice  was  also  unheeded,  and  an  order  for  evacuating  the  fort 
Was  read  next  morning  on  parade.  Captain  Heald,  in  issuing  it,  had  neglected 
tocottiult  his  junior  officers,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  f(ifr  him  tn  have  done 
i>MiCh  an  emergency,  and  as  be  probably  would  have  done  bad  there  not  been 
some  coolness  between  him  and  Ensign  Ronan. 

The  lieutenant  and  ensign,  after  the  promulgation  of  IhiH  order,  wailed  on 
explain  Heald  to  learn  his  intentions  ;  and  being  apprised,  for  Itie  first  time,  of 
ti»tf  conrse  he  intended  to  pursue,  they  remonstrated  against  it.  **  We  do  not,'* 
MiJ  tliey  to  Captain  Heald,  **  believe  that  our  troops  can  pass  in  safety  through 
^''fi  country  of  the  Potawatomies  to  Fort  Wayne,  AUbough  ti  part  of  their  chiefs 
*'ere opposed  to  an  attack  upon  us  last  autumn,  ibev  were  actuated  by  motives 
of  private  friendship  for  some  particular  individuals,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  the 
Americans  in  general ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  excited 
Mute  of  feeling  among  the  Indians,  those  chiefs  will  be  able  to  influence  the  wbtdo 
^HIm?,  now  thirsting  tor  vengeance.  Befeldes,'*  said  they,  *'our  march  must  b© 
kIow,  on  account  of  the  women  and  children.  Otir  force,  too,  is  smalb  Some 
flf  our  soldiers  are  auperannualcd,  and  some  of  them  are  invalids.  We  think, 
Uierelore,  as  your  orders  are  discretionary,  that  we  had  belter  fortify  ourselves  aa 

Krongly  aa  possible,  and  remain  wdiere  we  are.  Sucr^r  may  reach  us  before  we 
ill  be  attacked  frotn  Mackinaw  ;  and,  In  case  of  such  an  event,  we  had  better 
I  into  the  hands  of  the  English  than  become  victims  of  the  savages,"  Captain 
Heald  replied  that  his  force  was  inadequate  to  contend  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  he  should  be  censured  were  he  to  continue  in  garrison  when  the  prospect  of 
1  safe  retreat  to  Fort  Wayne  was  so  apparent.  lie  therefore  deemed  it  advisable 
to  aasemble  the  Indians  and  distribute  the  public  property  among  them,  and  ask 
of  them  an  escort  thither,  with  the  promise  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be 
piud  on  their  safe  arrival ;  adding,  tliat  he  hatJ  perfect  confidence  in  the  frientUy 
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opinion  Uml  tiiis  was  ialended  as  ihe  signal  for  an  ultnck 
tUne  passed  back  and  forth  among  the  assembled  groi^ 
Biid  the  squaws  seemed  inucU  exciied,  as  thoiigU  some  if 
pending.  No  furll»cr  mauifesUtiona,  howcvi^r,  of  ill-feel 
Ibe  day  passed  without  l>lood*lK'd,  So  infaluated  at  tlils  d 
IJjat  he  Bai)po8cd  he  had  wrouglit  a  favorable  impression 
that  tlie  little  garrison  could  now  march  fortli  in  safety. 

From  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  August,  the  hostility  of  tha 
more  nppaj-ent  j  and  the  feelings  of  the  garnsDn,  and  ol 
and  dei)endent  upon  it  for  their  safety,  more  and  more  i 
where  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  want  of  lananimity  nnu 
palling.  Every  inmate  retired  to  rest,  expecting  to  he  aroi 
nnd  each  returning  day  was  regarded  by  all  as  fumther  step 

The  Indians  Irora  the  adjacent  villages  having  nt  Icngtii 
held  on  the  12lh  of  August.     It  was  attended,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  nvilitary  ;  the  other  officers  refused  to  at 
learned  that  a  massacre  was  iiitcndcd.     Tiiis  fact  was  co| 
Heuld  ;  he  insisted,  however,  on  their  goings  and  Ihey  resc^ 
rofUBoL     When  Captniu  Heald  lel\  the  fort,  they  repai 
which  overltHiked  lh«  ground  where  the  council  was  in  sc 
port-bolus,  pointed  their  cannon  in  its  direction.     This  i 
absence,  it  is  supposed,  saved  the  wliites  from  massacre- 

Captiun  Heidd  inlbrmed  the  Indjuns  in  ('ouncil  that  ha 
bute  among  them  all  the  goods  in  the  United  States  fa^ 
nmmnniiioo  and  provisions  with  which  the  garrison  wafl< 
of  them  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  promising  tliem  a 
thither,  in  addition  to  the  jTrcscuta  they  were  about  lo 
Bcntcd  with  prolessions  of  friendship  to  all  he  proposei 
required. 

The  council  was  no  sooner  dismissed,  than  several,  oba^ 
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The  lodinuSf  however,  suspecling  Ihe  game,  approached  aa  near  as  possible 
iud  wiloessccl  the  wbole  bceuc.  The  spare  niuskcu  were  broken  op  anil  iLrown 
mto  llie  well,  logcllier  witli  bags  of  bUol,  flinlfi,  mnd  gun  screws^  mid  otlier 
tilings;  all,  however,  of  but  little  value. 

On  tlie  14th»  Ike  despoudeticy  ol  the  garrison  "w&s  for  r  while  dispelled  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Wells  and  15  frjeoilly  Miamis.  Having  beard  at  Port  Wayne 
of  tue  order  lo  evacuate  Chicago,  and  knowing  ibo  hostile  inteiiliniis  of  the  Pota- 
,  witomies,  he  haslencd  thilher,  in  order  in  buvo,  if  p<»s,«ib!e,  the  liltie  garrison 
trom  its  doom.  Having  on  his  arrival  learned  llmt  the  aminunithm  bad  been  de- 
Urojed,  iiud  the  provisions  dislribuled  among  the  Indians,  he  saw  there  was  no 

KrnAiive.  Prepaintions  were  therefore  made  for  inarching  on  the  nioiTow. 
1  the  aflernt»on,  a  8ccimd  council  was  held  wiib  Ihc  Indians,  at  whicb  they 
ressed  their  resentment  at  the  destructinii  of  the  ammunition  and  li<inor  in 
tlie  sc?i're8t  liTms.  Nntv.ithstanding  the  i>iccautions  which  bad  been  Mbserved, 
the  knocking  in  of  the  beads  uf  the  whiskey  barrels  had  l>cen  hoard  by  the  In- 
diana, and  the  river  next  morning  tasted,  as  some  of  Ibem  cx[)rcssed  it,  *Mike 
ftrong  grog,**     Murmurs  and  threats  were  everywhere  heard,  and  nothing  ap- 

Kntly  was  wanting  but  an  opportunity  for  some  public  ] nan ife station  of  their 
kttuent 
je  morning  of  the  15tb  dawned  as  usual.     The  sun  rose  with  tiucummon 
splendor,  and  Lake  Michigan  **  was  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold." 

Early  ia  the  day,  a  message  was  received  in  tlic  American  camp  from  Topco- 
Bi'bei',  Ji  chief  of  Ihe  St.  Joseph^s  band,  inlonning  them  that  mischief  was  brew- 
tog  among  the  Potawttlomies,  who  luid  promised  them  protection. 

About  9  o'clock,  the  troops  left  the  lort  with  marlial  music  and  in  military 
trmy.  Captain  Wells,  at  the  head  of  the  Miamis,  led  tlic  van,  his  face  blackened 
•ftpr  the  manner  of  ibc  Indians.  The  garrison  with  loaded  arms  followed,  and 
Ihc  wagons  with  the  baggage,  the  w<mien  oud  children,  the  sick  and  the  lame, 
€twed  llie  rear.  The  Potiiw atomies,  about  500  in  number,  who  had  promised  to 
<w»»rt  them  in  safely  to  Fort  Wayne,  leaving  a  Utile  space,  afterword  followed. 

tp party  in  advance  took  the  beach  rojub  They  bad  no  soonr r  arrived  at  th« 
i-hills,  which  se|)nratc  the  prairies  from  the  beach,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
tnlhc  fnrt,  when  ibe  Potawatonues,  itisread  of  continuing  in  Ihc  rear  of  the 
-Aunfrirjins,  left  the  beach  and  took  to  the  ]>niiric.  The  sand-hills,  of  course,  in- 
H^ed,  and  presented  a  barrier  between  tiie  Pota^vatomics  and  the  Anurican 
Hi  Miami  line  of  march.  This  divergence  bad  scarcely  been  eflecled  when 
Captaiji  Wells,  who,  wilh  the  Miamis,  was  considerably  in  advance,  rode  back 
**><l  exclAimed  :  '^They  are  about  to  attack  us ;  form  instantly  and  charge  upon 
tUcin/'  The  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered  before  a  volley  of  musketry  from 
''^Ulnd  the  sand-hills  whs  poured  in  upon  them.  The  troops  were  brought  im- 
'^^diately  into  a  line,  and  clmrged  up  the  bank.  One  man,  a  veteran  of  seventy, 
'^Jl  as  they  ascended.  The  bailie  al  nnce  became  general.  The  Miamis  fled  in 
^^ife  outset ;  their  chief  rode  m[v  lo  the  Potnwatomies,  clmrged  them  with  dui:>licity, 
*nd,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  said,  ^' he  would  be  the  first  lo  head  a  party  of 
^luerictins,  and  return  to  punish  them  for  their  treachery.*'  He  then  turned  bia 
iiorse  and  galloped  off  in  pnrsuil  of  his  companions^  who  were  then  scouring 
•Cross  the  prairie,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  them  more. 

The  American  troops  behaved  gallantly.     Though  few  in  number,  Ihey  sold 
Uicjr  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.     They  felt,  however,  as  if  their  lime  had  come, 
md  fwught  to  forget  all  that  was  dear  on  earth. 
While  the  battle  wai  raging,  the  surgeon,  Doctor  Yoorhes,  who  was  bodlj 


\^^,^^.  -  _ikkU  —oil,  how  awful !" 

.-,—  =  Us*;?*!  Rim:in  was  fi<;;hting  at  a  little  disti 

.^..     .  «  .-•iiuer.  m«>rtally  wounded,  was  nearly  dc 

_     „      ..    ,yv.<;.     Mrs.  Helm,  pointinj;  her  finger  a 

!..«  .  •  onies  tUitherf  observed  :  *'  Look,'*  said  i 

»....r  •  .-^laier." 

-i.w)r  Vooriies,  "but  he  has  no  terrors  of  t 

^..»^e  .inmediately  raised  his  tomahawk  to  strik 

,  ....  M4af,  ;iiid  the  blow  intended  for  her  head  I'el! 

..  «..^-fa  iiiin  around  his  neck,  and  while  exertii 

..  ^.  .1    .    .1*  seal  ping-knife,  was  seized  bj'  another  I 

.. .  ,o«o  lior,  struggling  and  resisting,  toward  the  la 

ic  nipidity  with  which  she  was  hurried  alonp 

s.  ..  :ic  it'iimiusof  the  unfortunate  surgeon,  stretched  li 

.>  ^  iju^ivd  immediately  into  the  water  and  held  tiie 

,si.u;cv',  \*iih  a  forcible  hand.     She  shortly,  however, 

.    ,  ;ki-  i.*:iptor  was  not  to  drown  her,  as  he  held  her  i 

..   kvMvo  tiie  water.     Thus  reassured,  she  looked  at  h 

t   .:is  disguise,  recognized  the  **  white  man's  frien 


.  .ic  liring  hail  ceased,  her  preserver  bore  her  from 
;v-i-  Mi>  the  sand-bank.     It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  . 

,,  .>i  liio  sun  was  oppressive,  and  walking  through  the 
:.u:i  in  her  drenched  condition,  weary  and  cxhaustci 

.^>.iu  :ui\ious  beyond  measure  to  learn  the  fate  of  her  f 

.>\k  iu  her  situation  was  one  of  agony. 

iwfO|>«  having  fought  with  desperation  till  two-thirds  of 

^  !  v-niaiuder,  27  in  all,  borne  down  by  an  ovcrwhcli 

•  v  »ilinis  hitherto  unequalled,  at  length  surrendered 

■  1   jliiMT  own  aat'otv  and  for  the  safctv  of  Ihoir  rem 


assailed  bj  a  single  sarage,  and  the  whole  number  were  massacred.     AH,  with- 
out disiinclion  of  age  or  sex,  fell  at  once  beneath  his  murderoug  tomahawk. 

Captain  Well*,  who  hod  as  yet  escaped  unharmed,  saw  from  a  distiince  the 
iwbale  otHliU  murderous  scene,  atid  being  apprised  of  the  slipuUlion,  and  on  »ce- 
log  it  thus  violated,  exclaimed  aloud,  bo  as  to  be  beard  by  the  Polawatoiriiea 
ftroUE&d  bim,  whose  prisoner  be  then  was:  ''If  this  be  your  game,  I  will  kill 
l<>o  1  "  and,  turning  his  horae^s  bead,  inMtantly  slarted  for  the  Polawaloraie  camp, 
where  tbe  squaws  and  Indian  children  had  been  left  ere  the  battle  began. 

Ue    had  no  sooner  started  than  several  Indians  followed  in  bis  rear,  and  dis* 

charged  their  rifles  at  him  as  be  galloped  across  the  prairie.     He  laid  himself  flat 

on  tUe  neck  of  his  horse,  and  was  apparently  out  of  their  reach  when  the  ball  of 

ottC  of  his  pursuers  took  ctfecU  killing  hia  horse  and  wounding  him  severely.    He 

"¥fftS  again  a  prisoner.     As  the  savages  came  up,  Winnemeg  and  ^Vtt-ba^-see,  two 

of  VLeir  number  and  both  hia  friends,  used  all  their  cndeavora  in  order  lo  save 

Vum  ;  they  had  disengaged  hini  already  from  bis  horse,  and  were  supporliiig  hiiu 

tilong^  when    Pee-ao-tum,    a   Potawatomie    Indian,   drawing  a  scalping-knife, 

»t&bbed  him  in  the  back,  and  thus  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.     After  struggling  fur 

ft  moiiieni,  be  fell,  and  breathed  bis  lust  in  the  arms  of  bis  friends— a  victim  for 

^ose  he  had  sought  lo  aave— a  sacrifice  to  hia  own  rash,  presumptuous,  and  per- 

liaps  indiscreet  intentions. 

The  battle  bavini^  ended,  and  the  prisoners  being  secured,  the  latter  were  con- 
ci>:iiiuoted  to  the  Potawatomie  camp  near  the  fori.  Here  the  wife  of  Wau-bee* 
t'L-mah,  an  Illinms  chief,  perceiving  the  cxliaUHled  condition  of  Jlrs.  Helm, 
took  a  kettle,  and  dipping  up  &r»mc  water  from  the  stream  which  llowed  slug- 
gishly by  them,  threw  into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up  with  her  band, 
g»ve  her  lo  drink.  '*  It  was/'  says  Mrs.  Helm,  "the  most  delicious  draught  1 
luid  ever  taken,  and  her  kindness  of  manner  amid  so  mucii  atrocity  touched  my 
heart,*'  Her  attention^  however,  was  soon  directed  to  other  objects.  The  fort, 
after  the  troops  had  marched  out,  became  a  scene  of  plunder.  The  cattle  were 
»li0t  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead,  or  were  dying  around  her.  It 
colled  up  afresh  a  remark  of  Ensign  Itonan'a,  made  before:  *' Such,**  said  he, 
**ia  to  be  our  fate — to  Ums  shot  down  like  brutes/*' 

The  woundeti  prisoners,  we  have  already  remarked,  were  not  included  in  the 
•tipulation  made  on  the  battle  lietd,  as  the  Indians  underntoud  it.  On  reaching^ 
Uierefore,  the  Potawatomie  camp,  a  scene  followed  which  heggars  di'scription, 
A  wounded  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  was  violently  assaulted  by  an  old  sciuaw, 
infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends,  or  excited  by  the  murderous  scenes  around  her — 
who,  seizing  a  pitchfork,  attacked  with  demoniac  ferocity  and  deliberately  mur- 
dered in  cold  blooil  the  wretched  victim,  now  helpless  and  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  his  wounds  already  aggravated  by  its  heat,  and  he  writhing 
In  torture.  During  the  succeeding  night  5  other  wounded  prisoners  were  toma- 
hawked. 

Those  unwounded  remained  in  the  wigwama  of  their  captors.  The  work  of 
plunder  being  now  completed,  the  fort  next  day  was  set  on  fire.  A  fair  and  ei|ual 
distribution  of  all  the  finery  belonging  to  the  garrison  had  apparently  been  made, 
and  bbawls,  ribt>tm»,  and  feathers  were  stmttered  about  the  camp  in  great  profusion. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  remained  among  the  Indians  until  the  treaty  made  in  the 
next  ye«r,  when  they  were  returned  lo  their  friends.  Captain  Heald  and  hia 
wife,  and  Lieutenant  Helm  and  his  wife,  were  ransomed  soon  after  their  capture. 
Their  sufferings  and  perils,  however,  during  their  short  captivity  were  moat  trying. 
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The  State  of  Michigan  h  situated  bet^ 
latitude,  and  82°  12'  and  90°  30'  W.  \a 
the  north  by  Canada  and  Lake  Superu 
8to.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  the  Lake  and 
River,  and  Lake  Erie,  which  separate  i% 
by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  and  o! 
Lake  Michigan,  | 

TOPOGRAPH 

Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  the  i 
the  State  into  two  uneiiual  peninsular, 
about  'J20  miles  hnig,  from  southeast  to 
width  of  130  miles.     The  Southern  P< 
long,  from  north  to  south,  and  210  miles 

**  The  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigai 
cultural  and  economical  aspects,  h  mih 
features,  as  there  is  no  considerable  eli 
country  immediately  around  it)  within  it 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  i 
from  those  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan, 
of  the  lakes,  and  about  1000  feet  above 
ever,  may  be  generally  characterized  bb 
dom  becoming  rough  or  broken.  There 
tion.s  of  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  bi 
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rf  Lake  Huron  are  often  steep,  forming  bluffs  j  wbile  those  of 
Michigan  are  coasted  by  Bhiftitig  sand-hills  of  from  100  to  200 
fin  height.  In  the  southern  part  are  those  natural  parks,  thinly 
over  with  trees,  called  in  the  parlance  of  the  country,  '  oak 
igs;'  and  in  the  southwest  are  ricli  prairie  lands.  The  Northern 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  lx>th  in  soil  aiitl  surface,  to  the 
While  the  latter  is  level  or  moderately  undulating,  and 
mtly  fertile,  the  former  is  picturesque,  ruggetl,  and  even  mouu- 
i,  with  streams  abounding  in  rapids  and  waterfalls — rich  in 
lis,  but  rigorous  in  climate,  and  sterile  in  soil.  The  Wisconsin 
[orcupine  Mountains,  which  form  the  watcrslicd  Ijctween  Lakes 
and  Superior,  are  much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former, 
■  '  *  vation  of  about  2000  feet  in  the  northwestern  portion 
I.  The  eastern  part  of  this  division  of  the  State  is 
*■  ^nd  pi€turesf[ue,  but  the  central  is  hilly,  and  composed  of 
The  shores  of  I^ake  Superior  are  composed  of  a  sandstone 
many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
I  rescmblauoeB  of  castles,  etc.^  forming  the  eelebratPtl 
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Pictured  Rocks ;  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Micliigan  are  compo 
a  limestone  rtxtL     The  streaius  on  the  northern  slo^te  of  the 
pine  Mouiitaius  have  a  rapid  descent,  and  abound  in  picturesqi 
and  rapids.     The  Northern  Peninsula  is  primitive,  and  the  S« 
secondary ;  but  primitive  rocks  are  scattered  over  the  plains 
latter,  of  more  than  100  tons  weight,  most  abundant  on  the  I 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  Eaiiks  of  valleys,  and  where  traces  of 
floods  are  apparent'*  * 

Lake   Superior   washes   the   northern  shore   of  the   State, 
Michigan  the  western,  and  liakes  Huron  and  Erie  the  eastern 
have  all  been  described,  together  with  the  channels  cx>nnecting 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  United  States.     Detroit,  between 
Erie  and  St  Clair,  and  Grand  Haven  on  I^ake  Michigan, 
principal  p4:>rt8  of  the  State. 

The  principal  bays  are  Saginaw  and  Thunder  bays  on  Lake 
Tequamciion  and   Kewechaw  bays  on   I^ake  Superior,  and 
Little  and  Gmnd  Traverse  bay8,  and  tlie  Great  and  Little  Ba; 
Nocjuets  on  Lake  Michigan. 

A  numlx?r  of  email  lakt^  He  in  the  State.  They  possess  n< 
mercial  value,  but  form  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  landscape 

The  rivers  of  the  State  are  nearly  all  small.  The  Detra 
Ste.  Marie  have  bc*en  notit^ed.  Those  of  the  southern  peninsula 
into  Lakes  Micliigan,  Huron  and  Erie.  Those  flowing  into 
Michigan  are  the  St.  Joseph's,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  Maskego 
Manistee.  The  Au  Sable  and  Saginaw  flow  iiit*>  Lake  Hum 
latter  through  Saginaw  Riy,  and  the  Huron  and  Raisin  into 
Erie.  The  rivers  of  the  northern  |)en  insula  are  fine  mill  strean 
are  unfit  for  navigation  by  reason  of  rocks  and  rapids.  The  pr 
are  the  Menomouec,  Montreal,  and  Ontonagon,  The  first  floi 
Green  Bay,  and  the  others  into  Lake  Superior. 

A  group  of  Islands,  forming  Manitou  county,  lies  in  the  m 
part  of  Lake  Michigan. 

MINERALS. 

"The  upper  peninsula,  rich  in  minerals,  prominent  among 
Is  copper,  is  mostly  of  primitive  geological  character;  the  lower 
sively  secondary.     The  copper  deposits  among  the  primary  rc_ 
the  northern  peninsula  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  copp 


♦  Lippincott'a  Gazetteer,  p.  1189. 
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20  mil^  long  anc!  from  2  to  6  miles  wide.  A  block  of  several 
I  almost  pure  copper,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon 
\mB  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Washington  roonument  at 
doDiiI  capital  A  mass  weighing  160  tons  was  uncovered,  in 
ft  the  North  American  mine,  Islo  Royale  abounds  iu  this 
I ;  one  house  in  that  district,  during  five  and  a  lialf  months  of 
liipped  over  2,0(X),00(J  of  pounds,  and  in  the  nine  years  pre- 
Jiere  were  producetl  4824  tons.  The  yield  of  copper  iu  the 
ps  risen  to  an  annual  average  of  8000  tons,  with  promise  of 
iDCTcaae.  The  oiJening  of  tlie  St.  Mary's  Canal  and  the  clear- 
be  entrance  into  Portage  Lake  have  given  fresh  impetus  to  this 
of  mining  industry,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  cherished 
»  of  the  State,  Silver  has  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
in  the  proportion  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
Iron  of  a  superior  qualit}-  has  been  discoveretl  in  a  bed  of  slate 
I  to  25  miles  wide^  and  150  long,  extending  into  Wisconsin, 
production  of  this  mineral,  in  1863,  Michigan  was  only  second 
iisylvania,  having  produced  27*3,000  tons  of  ore.  Bituminous 
minctl  on  an  enlarging  scale  to  meet  the  demand  of  manufae- 
Salt  also  exists  in  quantities  repaying  the  investment  of  capital. 
igh  prices  lately  prevailing  have  caused  a  rapid  development 
lait  fields  around  Saginaw,  a  basin  some  40  or  50  miles  square, 
ah,  by  lioring  some  8fs0  feet,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  brine 
bed,  yielding  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  salt."  * 
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climate  of  the  State  is  less  severe  than  that  of  other  portions 

fLry  in  the  same  latitude,  being  greatly  tempered  by  the  lake 
SOIL  AND  PROBUCTIONS. 
in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  southern  peninsula  5a 
Ich,  and  yields  handsome  returns.  It  consists  geuendly  of  a 
lurk,  rich  sandy  loam,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with  gravel 
Iftv.  T\\e  northern  part  al>ounds  in  excellent  timber.  The 
[a  is  heavilv  wooded  with  w 


peni 


pme,  spruce, 


iroh.  and  oak.     The  hardier  grains  do  well  in  this  part  of  the 
iite  is  not  suited  to  it. 


♦  General  Land  OfHee  Reijort, 
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In  1S69,  there  were  up^^rcla  of  4,000,000  acrea  of  improved  knd  b 
the  State.  In  the  same  year  the  principal  agriculUinii  returns  wen* 
as  followa : 

BtisUela  of  wheats 16,800,000 

Indian  com, 14,100,000 

**          oats, 8,7W,liU() 

*'           Irish  potatoes, .  7,500,000 

••           rye,     ....,, m^m) 

"           pests  ami  bejuis.  ,.,.,.,,  &65438 

**          buckwheat,     .........  »5y,0UU 

barley,    ..,.....,,.  050,000 

Tonaofhay .    ,    .  1,550,000 

Pounds  of  butter, .  15,603J82 

cheeae l,Ml.m 

if  umber  of  horaea, 3)1,340 

'^          aases  and  mule»,  .,..-...  660 

milch  COW8 108,5^ 

*^          sheep, ,    .    .    .    .  1,340,820 

Bwine, .  ms,9m 

young  cattk', 401.320 

Value  of  domestic  animals,  . $29,714,771 

Pounds  of  wool  (estimated),     . 4,000,000 
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Wheat,  and  other  grains,  Hour,  jwrk,  lumber,  copper,  and  wool, iff 
the  princi[}al  exports  of  tlie  State.  Michigan  la  admirably  locatd  for 
coninieree,  havnig  many  gnod  harbors,  and  an  imnien.se  water  fal 
Id  1803,  the  forei^rn  exports  of  the  State  were  valued  at  §2/Xli3,% 
and  the  importii  at  9771,834, 

Manufactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  In  1860,  there  were  in  tlis 
State  3448  establisl mien ts  devoted  to  man  uiactu  res,  minings  andtk 
mechanic  arts.  They  employed  a  capital  of  $23,808,226,  consumed 
raw  material  worth  817/335,611,  and  yielding  an  annual  proJud  o* 
J32,G58,356.     Tlie  iirineipal  products  were  value<l  as  follower 

Pig-iron,      . $2r*l,44)0 

Coi>i>er .,.,....  ?2,29::,m 

Sjiwed  and  plaried  lumber,    .,.,.,..  $7,033,427 

Flour, $8,G63,li8S 

INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1868,  there  were  966  miles  of  completed  railroadi^  in  Michi^i 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  ?4 1,6  76,000.  The  only  mil  road  in  the  nortbi^ni 
peninsulsi  \^  from  tlic  upper  end  of  Green  Bay  to  the  iron  region.  1^ 
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met  peniDSuIa  the  railroads  lie  south  of  Saginaw  Bay,  beyond 
the  State  m  coni|>aratLvely  unsettled*  The  prineipal  towns  of 
tte  have  railroad  communication  with  each  other  and  with  all 

of  the  Union, 

EDUCATION. 

»eie  are  seven  colleges  in  Michigan,  the  principal  of  which  k  the 
imersiiy  of  Michigan,  which  is  located  at  Ann  Arbcjr,  in  the  soiith- 
it  part  of  the  State,  It  embraces  departments  of  literature,  law,  and 
sdicine,  and,  in  1867,  was  attended  by  1255  students. 
The  State  has  a  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  It  was  opened  in 
^,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

■he  system  of  public  education  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Rate  Su[>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  elected  by  the 
Uple  for  two  years.  Each  county  is  in  charge  of  a  County  Superin- 
Hent,  who  manages  the  schools  thereof. 

^n  1S70,  there  were  5110  public  schools  in  Michigan,  attended  by 
te,686  chikben.  The  amount  expended  on  these  schools  during  the 
^was  $2,783,943.  The  State  has  three  distinct  school  funds  (the 
fimary  School,  University,  and  Normal  School  Funds),  amounting 
yhe  aggregate  to  $2,925,644. 

^  1867,  there  were  257  private  schools  in  the  State,  attended  by 
*,703  pupils. 

1860,  there  were  1120  libraries  in   the  State,  with  250,686 

m,  » 

the  same  year,  there  were  8  daily,  3  semi-weekly,  1  tri-weekly, 
weekly,  and  3  monthly  newspapers  and  perio<iica]8  published  in 
State,  making  a  totiil  of  118*     Of  tliese,  111  were  politicsd,  4  re- 

j,and  3  literary.     Their  total  annual  circulation  was  11,606,596 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
»e  Mchigan  State  Primn  is  located  at  Jackson,     It  is  provided 
^th  ample  buildings,  and  in  November,  1870,  contained  663  convicts, 
%e  prisoners  are  required  to  labor,  and  the  institution  is  self-sup- 
l^ng. 

Hhe  Refoi^m  Sehoolj  at  Lansing,  was  opened   in  1856,  and  contains 
£it  262  boys. 

le  Michigan  Insane  Asylum  is  located  at  Kalamazoo.  It  was 
in  1859.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  it  contained  305  in- 
•156  males  and  149  females. 
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The  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Ik 
Flint.     It  was  opened  in  1854,  and,  in 
nuites,  aod  30  blind  jwrsons. 

State  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  Detroit ! 
instiliition)  for  crimes  punishable  with  in 
jaik 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMH 

In  I860,  there  were  807  churclies  ia 
church  property  was  $2,333,040. 

FINANCES. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1870,  tb 
$2,385,028.     The  total  receipts  of  the 

ending  on  that  date,  including  a  balance 
the  previon,^  year,  amounted  to  $2,552,6 13j 
for  the  same  period  to  $2,094,305. 

In  1868  tlicre  wore  42  National  banks, 
doing  business  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  over 
resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  all 
resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  have 
becorae  citizens  six  months  before  the  eleo 
the  elections  in  this  State.  All  civilized  I 
not  belonging  to  any  tribe,  are  also  entitl 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Gov 
Secrctar}^  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor-Gen 
and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  (c 
of  Representatives  (of  100  members),  all 
years.  The  Legislature  meets  biennially, 
January.     The  genenil  election  is  held  in 

The  Courts  of  the  State  are  the  Siipi 
Probate  Courts,  and  Courts  held  by  Jb 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  four  judges,  eU 
retiring  every  2  years.  All  judges  in  tl 
people. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  located  at  L 

The  State  is  divided  into  62  counties. 
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I  HISTORY. 

Aigan  was  first  settled  by  the  French.  It  derives  its  Dame 
jan  Indian  word  (Miclii-sawg-yo-gan),  raeauing  **  the  Lake 
Iry."  In  1630  the  French  missionaries  established  a  station  on 
Huron,  and  in  1660  ftRjiidwi  one  on  Lake  Superior.  In  1668 
ilon  was  established  at  tlio  Stuilt-Ste.-^Iarie,  and  in  1671  Father 
Dette  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  on  tlie  main  land,  to 
Iftrth  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  These  missionaries  were  so 
fiful  in  their  eflbrts  that  nearly  all  tlie  Hiirons  were  converted 
Ittstianity.  Soon  after  this  became  known  to  the  other  tribes, 
inverts  were  attacketl,  and  massacred  or  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 
1667  the  trading  poets  were  garrisoned  by  French  soldiers  by 
*of  the  king  of  France,  who  wished  to  foster  the  fur  trade.  In 
Detroit  was  foiindetl  by  a  colony  from  MnntreaL     A  fort  was 

II  and  garrisoned  for  the  protcctioti  of  the  settlement,  and  a 
piling  trade  opened  witn  t!ie  western  Indians.  The  settlementa 
Sfihtxl,  however.  The  home  Government  did  but  little  to  encourage 
,and  the  Irmpiois  were  their  constant  enemies, 

1763  the  whole  country  passed,  with  Canada,  into  the  hands  of 
British.  Pontiac,  one  of  the  leading  chiefs,  now  induced  the 
i  to  take  concerted  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whites. 
JltaDCOUS  attacks  were  made  upon  the  English  forts.  ftLickinaw 
jiken  by  stratagem,  and  all  the  western  posts  were  captnitHl  and 
red,  Detroit  was  investecl  and  besieged  for  several  months. 
out  bravely,  however,  and  the  majority  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tired  of  the  siege,  returned  to  their  homes.  Thus  deserted 
is  allies^  Pontiac  was  forct^d  to  a!)andon  the  struggle. 
I  1783  Michigan,  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  became 
jroperty  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  British,  however,  appret^iat- 
te  importance  of  Detroit,  held  on  to  it  for  a  much  longer  time, 
li(J  not  finally  surrender  it  to  the  Americans  until  1796. 
I  1^05  the  territory  of  Midi igan  was  organ izeil,  and  General 
iam  Hull,  an  officer  who  had  served  gallantly  through  the  Revo- 
B,  was  appointed  Governor.  Detroit  was  made  the  seat  of 
mment. 

W  Territory  was  sparsely  settled,  but  suflTerefl  much  <laring  the 
id  war  with  England.  The  fortress  of  Mackinaw  was  surren- 
I  to  the  Britisli  and  Indians  on  the  17th  of  July,  1812,  On  the 
bf  August,  General  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  General  Brock, 
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colonies,  and  the  wildernesa  to  smile.  At  tbe  end  of  two 
B,  or  in  1834,  the  population  of  Michigan  had  incrensed  to 
lis,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  following  year  the  number 
to  more  than  90,0(K}  persons,  distributed  over  38  counties, 
ID  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 'attached 
Wisconsin  District/  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Detroit,  which  in  1H12  was  a  stockade  village,  liad  now  be- 
ity/  with  nearly  2500  inhabitants.  The  humble  villages 
una  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  wide  extent 
lesa,  had  now  given  way  to  thousand.*  of  farms  and  civilized 
B.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurped  the  encampmeQt 
attle-ficld.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  ^  River  Raisin'  were 
rith  hamlet8  and  towns  instead  of  the  melancholy  stockade. 
Ition  had  been  adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the 
Michigan '  was  adrnitteiHnto  the  Union  on  the  26th  day  of 
L837,  and  Stephens  T.  Mason  was  made  the  first  Governor.** 
die  late  war  Michigan  contributed  90,119  troops  to  the 
the  United  States. 

P        CITIES  AND  TO\raa 

the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are/ 
rrand  Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor^  Jackson  and 


tPT  LANSING, 

d  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Ingham  county,  on  the  Grand 
)  mik«  northwest  of  Detroit.  Latitude  42^  42'  30"  N. ; 
84°  28'  W. 

r  was  originally  laid  out  upon  quite  an  extensive  plan,  and 
built  with  sufficient  compactness  to  do  justice  to  the  designs 
iders.  The  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each  other  at  riglit- 
td  are  shaded  with  trees.  Tlie  principal  building  Is  the 
i€,  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  Incited  on  an  eminence, 
jye  the  level  of  the  river.     Tlie  State  AfprieuUura!  College 

in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Ifonse  of  Correction^  for  juvenile 
stands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city.  Lansing  contains 
sollege,  2  good  public  s^^hools,  2  newspaper  oiices,  and  12 

In  1870»  the  population  was 
y  has  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  State. 

affords  excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  for  operating 
lills  and  factories 
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In  1847,  a  Mr,  James  Seymour,  owEing  some  land  on  the 
Rtver^  made  a  proposition  to  the  Legislature  of  Michigiin,  that 
would  remove  the  seat  of  Government  on  to  las  lands,  he  woul 
20  acres,  and  erect  the  capitol  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  tb 
authorities,  TIms  oflPer  was  not  accepted >  but  the  Legislature  p 
bill  locating  the  capital  in  the  township.  At  this  period  I 
family  occupied  the  site  of  the  future  capital.  In  Mny,  18^ 
town  of  I^nsing  was  laid  out,  and  within  the  next  few 
thousand  persons  moved  into  the  place,  which  was  named  fpoi 
sing  in  New  York,  the  lorraer  home  of  some  of  the  settlers.  I 
the  seat  of  Government  was  formally  transferred  from  DetroiC' 
plaee. 

DETROIT, 

The  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  northwc 
of  the  Detroit  River,  18  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie, 
Irom  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  110  miles  by  rail 
Lansing.  The  width  of  the  river  averages  abi»ut  five-eight 
mile,  the  width  from  the  docks  of  Detroit  to  the  opposite  docks  of 
sor,  in  Canada,  being  about  half  a  mile.  Tiie  depth  between  tb 
varies  from  12  to  48  feet,  averaging  32  feet;  the  descent  fro 
8t.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  is  about  6  feet,  averaging  3  inches  pel 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  deepest  part  opposite  th« 
two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  stream  is  so  deep  and  its 
so  strong  and  uniform,  that  it  keeps  itself  clear,  and  its  navig 
not  affected  as  is  that  of  the  Mississippi,  with  either  rocks,  san 
trees,  or  sawyers.  Its  current  also  carries  along  the  ioe  with 
and  uniform  motion,  so  that  it  is  never  dammed  up  in  wintc^ 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  is  shallow,  full  of  rocks,  against 
the  Ice  lodges,  and  often  forms  a  dam  across  the  river,  and 
water  from  20  to  25  feet,  overflowing  its  low  banks  for  mi 
sweeping  oif  and  destroying  large  amounts  of  property,  Thea 
liarities  make  Detroit  a  secure  and  accessible  harbor  in  all 
Bordering  the  river,  along  which  it  extends  for  several 
for  1200  feet  back  from  the  water,  the  plan  of  the  city  is 
In  the  rear  of  this  portion  it  is  triangular.  The  city  covers 
of  about  10  square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  bui 
streets  and  avenues  are  wide,  many  of  them  from  100  to 
Five  of  these  centre  at  a  public  ground,  called  the  Grand  Cint' 
the  city  are  several  ]mblic  squares  or  spaces,  the  princijial  oi 
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iGrand  Circus  and  the  Carapiis  Martius.  The  streets  are  gen- 
fell  pavcd^  with  bnmd  side  walks,  and  are  shaded  witli  noble 
Irees,  Jeflerson  mul  WWidward  avenueSj  and  Congress  street 
I  moet  important  thoroughfares.  Lines  of  street  tairs  connect 
^pal  points  of  the  city. 

^gt?  portion  of  the  city  is  built  of  wood,  but  of  late  years,  brick, 
$id  iron  have  l>een  largely  used  in  erecting  new  edifices  and  in 
{ng  old  ones.  In  conseqaenoe  of  this^  the  business  streets  now 
la  liandsome  appearance,  and  in  the  private  sections  are  to  be 
(uiny  elegant  and  tasteful  residences. 

r'  rinclpal  buikiings  are  the  CtiHiom  Mouae^  a  magnificent  stone 
the  aty  Hallf  a  fine  structure  of  brick  j  and  the  Old  State 
)^o\v  used  for  literary  purpfjses. 

Jity  contains  about  66  public  schools,  each  of  which  ia  provided 
Indsome  and  convenient  buildings.  The  citizens  are  very 
|f  their  free  school  system,  and  with  good  reason. 

nevoleut  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  and  are 
iducttxi.  The  principal  establish  men  ts  are  the  InduMriaJ 
le  Harper^  St,  Maryn^  and  Marine  Ilospitais,  the  Orphan 
and  tJie  House  for  (Ite  Friendlam,     In  the  Industrial  School, 
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the  nigged  and  vagrant  children  of  the  city  are  gathered  and 
to  ready  write,  and  sing,  to  mend  and  make  their  dothiog, 
given  a  good  meal  every  day. 

The  city  contains  about  38  ehoidies^  Bome  of  which  are 
principal  omamenLSj  11  newspaper,  and  3  magaadne  officeSyand 
class  hotels.     It  is  lighted  with  ga^^  and  is  supplied  with  pore 
which  is  pumped  irom  the  Detroit  River  by  mean^^  of  a  steani 
into  a  hydraulic  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  supplied  to  tiie  city 
The  city  is  provided  with  an  efficient  police  force  and  a  steam 
partment,  and  is  governed   by  a  Mayor  and  Gonncih     In 
population  was  75,580. 

The  admirable  position  of  Detroit  has  made  it  an  impo 
mercial  point.     It  controls  a  large  share  of  the  oommerte  bet 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  its  chief  source  of  pmaperity  is 
trade.     Commanding  the  only  outlet  of  the  three  upper  lakes^ 
ueoeflstty  controls  a  targe  share  of  their  commerce,  and  also  t.<on 
large  trade  with  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.     It  is  largely  interes 
the  rich  trade  which  the  working  of  the  copper  and  iron 
Lake  Superior  has  developed.     Regular  lines  of  steamers  ply 
the  city  and  the  ports  on  the  lakes.     Detroit  has  direct  railwayl 
munication  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Western  Railway  of  Canada  is  at  Windsor,  on  the  opposite 
the  river.     The  grain  trade  of  Detroit  is  important,  and  is  ii 
every  year. 

The  city  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
portant  articles  produced  are  locomotives,  iron  machinery, 
sashes  and  blinds,  cabinet  ware,  leather,  malt  liquor«^,  iron  and 
ware,  and  lumber.  The  Detroit  Copper  Smelling  Works  aoi 
smelt  over  J2,0Q0,000  worth  of  copper  ore  into  ingot  copper.  Ai 
large  establishment  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  iron  fmm  tb 
ore  sent  from  the  Lake  IJujierior  mines. 

In  1670,  the  French  built  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  D< 
The  vicinity  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  villages  of  the  HuroQ 
tawatomy,  and  Ottowa  Indians.  Ninety  years  later,  In  176( 
French  posts  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain*  In 
afler  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Detroit  became  a  part  of  the  I 
States,  but  was  not  formally  delivered  up  to  the  American  force* 
1796,  By  this  time  a  straggling  town  had  sprung  up  arou 
fort;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  principally  French  Cmoai 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1805,  this  town  was  entirely  destroyed  h; 
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hut,  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  the  hiliabitiiQts  at  once  set  to  work 
to  rebuild  it.  The  Territory  of  Michigan  bud  been  organised  in  the 
ea]jer  part  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Governor,  General  William 
FInll,  cansetl  the  town  to  be  laid  out  u|K)n  a  new  plan,  which  is  Bub- 
fitaii  tially  that  of  the  present  city.  On  the  15rh  of  August,  1812,  the 
triwri  and  fort  were  surrendered  by  General  Hull  to  the  British. 
The>'  held  it  until  the  29th  of  September  of  t!ie  same  year,  when  they 
evaouated  it  and  retired  into  Canada,  Upon  the  admission  ol'  Michi- 
gUi  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Detroit  became  the  capital  (in  1836), 
tod  remaine<l  the  seat  of  Government  until  1850,  when  Lansing  be- 
catue  the  capital, 

GRAND  RAPIDS, 

The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Kent  county,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Grand  River,  at  the  Rapids  of  that  stream,  40  mik\s  from  its 
nioutli,  60  miles  west-nortbwest  of  Lan^iing,  and  ITjO  miles  north- 
west of  Detroit. 

It  is  well  built,  and  is  prominent  among  the  northwestern  cities  for 
the  improvement  it  is  making  in  the  style  of  its  architecture.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  arc  generally  wel!  paved.  The  city  contains  12 
courches,  several  public  and  private  schools,  and  6  newspai>er  offices. 
It  is  lightetl  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  Government 
consists  of  a  Mayor  andCouncih  In  1870,  the  population  was  16^507. 

The  Grand  River  here  is  900  feet  in  width,  and  falls  18  feet  in  the 
^^I'^e  of  a  mile,  producing  ample  water-power,  which  is  employed  in 
^Qi^iiing  a  Burnber  of  flouring  and  saw  mills,  and  iron  founderies. 
T«e  city  does  an  immense  business  in  lumber,  lime,  gypsum,  and 
WiUling  stone,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  vicinity. 
^H  springs  of  unusual  strength  exist  in  the  immediate  neighborhootl. 

t'J*He  water  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Symcuse  wells  in  New 
York,  requiring  but  29  gallons  to  produce  a  bushel  of  salt.     The 
"lanuiacture  of  this  article  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance.     A 
large  portion  of  the  yearly  profluct  finds  a  market  in  Chicago.    Grand 
fiapids  is  the  great  seat  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Western  Michigan. 
The  country  watered  by  the  Grand  River  is  one  of  the  richest  timber 
^ions  in  the  world,  and  is  steadily  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  Stiite. 
There  is  railway  communication  between  Grand  Rapids  and  all  parte 
of  the   Union.     Large  steamers   ply  between   the  city  and   Grand 
Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  connect  with  the  lake 
steamers ;  and  small  steamers  ascend  the  stream  to  Lyons,  about  50 
miles  above  the  Rapids. 
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Graiifl   Riipida  is  one  of  the  healtliiest  cities  in  the 
eettled  in    1833^  kid  out  as  a  village  in  1836yaud 
city  in  1850. 

ADRIAN, 

In  Lenawee  county,  is  the  third  city  of  the  State.  I 
bninoh  of  the  Raisin  River,  80  miles  southeast  of  L&o 
miles  west-southwest  of  Detroit,  The  city  i«  regularly 
is  well  built.  It  contains  several  fine  public  buildings, 
several  public  awl  private  schools,  anti  2  newspaper  c 
lighted  with  g^,  and  supplied  with  water^and  is  govern© 
and  Counril.     In  1870,  the  population  was  8438. 

Adrian  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  region,  of  m 
principal  market.    The  river  furnishes  admirable  water-j 
is  usetl  by  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  State  by  railway,  and  has  j 
since  the  completion  of  these  improvements.     It  was  set 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853. 


MISCELLANIES. 

PONTIAC'S    EFFORT    TO    CAPTtIRE    DETBC 

As  erery  appearance  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Indians  se 
friendly  footing,  Pontiac  approached  Detroil  without  exciting  an, 
the  breast  of  the  Governor  or  the  iuhabitauta.  He  encaniped  at 
from  it,  and  let  the  commandant  know  that  he  was  come  to  trade 
sirous  of  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  between  the  English 
desired  that  be  and  his  chiefs  might  be  admitted  to  hold  a  council 
Governor,  still  unsuspicions,  and  not  in  the  least  doubting  the 
Indians,  granted  their  general's  request,  and  fixed  on  the  next 
reception. 

On  the  evening  of  that  daj  an  Indian  woman,  who  had 
Hajor  Gladwyn  to  make  a  pair  of  Indian  shoes  out  of  a  curioiis 
them  home.     The  major  was  so  pleased  with  them  that,  inteni 
present  for  a  friend,  he  ordered  her  to  take  the  remainder  back 
others  for  himself.     He  then  directed  his  servant  to  pay  her  fu 
done,  and  dismissed  her.     The  woman  went  to  the  door  that  Ic 
but  no  further  ;  she  there  loitered  about  as  il'  she  had  not  finished 
which  she  came.     A  servant  at  length  observed  her,  and  askc 
stayed  there.     She  gave  him,  however,  no  answer, 

Some  short  time  after,  the  Governor  himself  saw  her,  and  inq 
vant  what  occasioned  her  stay.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  satiafi 
ordered  the  woman  to  be  called  in.  When  she  come  into  hU 
sired  to  know  what  was  the  reason  of  her  loitering  about,  and 
home  before  the  gates  were  shut,  that  she  might  coniplcte  la  dn^ 
he  had  given  her  to  do.    She  told  him,  after  much  hesitation,  th&t 
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bebAve<l  with  great  goodneaa  towardfl  her,  she  was  unwilling  to  tcIie  away  the 
reniJ»incJer  of  the  skin,,  because  he  put  so  great  a  value  uprm  it ;  and  yet  bad  not 
been  ttl>l  «i  to  prevail  upon  herself  to  tell  Uim  so.  He  then  aaked  ber  why  she  waa 
uiorc  rel  uctant  to  do  so  now  than  she  had  been  when  she  made  the  former  pair, 
yii%\\  ir»  c:reased  reluctance  she  answered,  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  bring 
them  l»ri^ilt. 

Uis^t^riosHy  was  now  excited ;  he  insisted  nn  her  diedosing  the  secret  that 

seetncd     to  be  atniggUng  in  her  bosom  for  ntterance.     At  last,  on  receiving  a 

promise    tliat  the  intelligence  she  was  about  to  give  him  should  not  turn  lo  her 

ptejtti^^ce;  and  that,  if  it  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  she  ehould  be  rewarded  for  it, 

thelafornuHl  him  that  at  the  council  to  be  held  with  the  Iiuiians  oti  the  following 

day,  Potiiiac  and  hia  chiefs  intended  lo  murder  him^  and,  after  bavini;:  nmsMcred 

tbe  ganison  s\q*\  tnhu1»itaut3j  to  pkindcr  the  town.     That  fi>r  this  purpose  all  the 

chlefe  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council-room  had  cut  their  guns  short,  so 

ttiiit  lliey  could  coDceal  Ihem  under  their  blankets  ;  with  wbich^  on  a  signal  given 

by  tlttir  general  on  delivering  the  belt,  they  were  all  lo  rise  up  and  inatantly  to 

fire  an  him  and  his  attendants.     Having  clTectGd  this,  they  were  immediately  to 

niBli  into  the  town,  where  they  would  find  iheraaelves  supported  by  a  great  nnm- 

^rof  their  warriors  that  were  to  come  iuio  it  during  the  Bitting  of  the  council 

nmier  the  pretence  of  trading,  but  privately  armed  in  the  same  manner.     Having 

pinnl  rrom  the  wnman  every  necessary  particular  ri'lative  to  the  plot,  and  alto 

the  means  by  which  slie  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  dismissed  her  with 

inJUQctioiLB  of  secrecy,  and  a  promise  of  fulfllUag  on  his  part  with  punctuality  the 

•ftfRgenients  he  had  entered  into. 

The  inteliigencc  the  Governor  had  just  received  gave  him  great  uneasinesa, 
■5(1  hi!  immediately  consulted  the  ofllcer  who  was  next  him  in  command  on  the 
''^'^ject.  But  this  gentleman,  con  si  tiering  the  in  formal  ion  as  a  story  invented  for 
wme  artful  purpose,  advised  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  This  conclusion, 
however,  had  happily  no  weight  with  him.  He  thonght  it  prudent  to  conclude  it 
l<>beirue  till  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  so;  and  therefore,  without  revealing 
^suftpicions  lo  any  other  person,  be  look  every  needful  precaution  Umt  the  lime 
^ouitl  admit  of.  Ue  walked  around  the  fort  fur  the  whole  night,  antl  saw  him- 
**lf  that  every  sentinel  was  upon  duty,  and  every  weapon  of  defence  in  proper 

As  he  traversed  the  ramparts  that  lay  nearest  to  the  Indian  camp,  he  heard 
'hem  in  high  festivity,  and,  little  imagining  that  their  plot  was  discovered,  pro- 
^iy  pleasing  themselves  with  the  anlicipation  of  their  success,  As  soon  as  the 
^'^'^rniug  dawned,  he  ordered  all  the  garrison  binder  arma^  and  then,  imparling  his 
apprehensions  to  a  few  of  the  principal  ofllcera,  gave  them  sueh  directions  as  he 
^liQUght  necessary.  At  the  same  lime  be  sent  round  to  all  the  traders  to  inform 
^'U»in^  that  as  it  was  expected  a  great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the  town 
*^**«ltiJfty,  who  miglit  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  desired  they  would  have  their 
^ttm  ready,  and  repel  any  attempt  of  that  kind. 

-About  10  o'clock,  Pontiiic  and  bis  chiefs  arrived,  and  were  conducted  to  ibo 
J^tificil  cbaniber,  where  the  CJovernor  and  bis  princi|ial  nfficcrs,  each  with  pUtoU 
^^  his  belt,  awaited  his  arrival.  As  the  Indians  passed  on,  they  could  not  help 
'observing  that  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  usual  were  drawn  upon  the 
^rade,  or  marching  about.  No  sooner  were  they  enlered,  and  seated  on  the 
^ns  prepared  for  them,  than  Pontine  asked  the  Governor  on  what  occasion  hia 
^Ooog  men,  meaning  the  soldiers,  were  thus  drawn  up  and  parading  the  slreet|/^ 
58 
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raiLnner  proposed,  delivered  U  according  to  the  usual  w 
inipalienlly  expected  the  signal,  looked  at  each  other  3 
continued  quiet  waiting  the  result 

The  Governor,  in  his  turn,  made  a  speech ;  but,  ixuteil 
warrior  for  the  professions  of  friendship  he  had  just  otK 
being  a  tniitnr.  He  told  him  that  the  English,  who  kni 
vinced  of  his  treachery  and  yillanous  deiUgns  ;  and  as. 
ACqaainlcd  witii  his  moat  secret  thonghtd  and  inteutioui 
Indian  chief  that  sat  nearest  to  bim^  and  drawing  aaidi 
the  shortened  flrelock.  This  entirely  disconcerted  tiioi 
their  design. 

He  then  oontinued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given  1 
had  desired  an  audience,  that  tlieir  persons  slioukl  be 
promise  inviolable,  though  they  so  little  deserved  It  H< 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  oat  of  the  fort,  lest  bii 
acquainted  with  their  treacherous  purposes,  should  cut 
pieces. 

Pontiac  endeavored  to  contradict  the  accusation^  and 
BUBpiciouB  conduct ;  bat  the  Governor,  satisfied  of  the  fi 
would  not  listen  to  him.     The  Indians  immediately  left 
being  sensible  of  the  Oovcrnor*8  generous  behaviour, 
and  the  next  day  made  a  regular  attack  upon  it. 

Thus  foiled,  Pontiac  laid  Inrraal  siege  to  the  fortress,  i 
siege  wa«  continued  in  a  manner  and  with  a  pcrseversU 
the  Indians.  Even  a  regular  commissariat  department ' 
of  credit  drawn  out  upon  bark  were  issuedf  and,  what  10 

MASSACRE    AT    THE    RIVER    B 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  January,  11 
inhabitants,  who  had  sold  provisions  to  the  British,  foUfl 
get  their  pay.  On  their  return,  they  brought  word  that 
were  collecting  in  large  force,  to  ihe  amount  of  8000l 
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p  would  be  Attacked  thai  night  or  the  next  daj.    He  vtm  »o  infatuated  tliat 
e  paid  no  further  deference  to  their  statement  than  to  order  those  soldiers  who 
scattered  around  tlie  aettleinent,  drinking  cider  with  the  inhabilAnts^  to 
aad  remain  in  camp  all  night. 
I  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  1813,  a  large  force  of 
and  Indiana,  undi^r  Prt>ctt>r  and  U»e  celebrated  Indian  chiefs,  Kound  Head 
plit  Log,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Americana.     The  attack  was  made  all 
tins  Uoea,  but  Uio  British  forces  were  more  particularly  led  against  the 
camp,  occupied  by  Major  Madison  and  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  and  the 
agaiu»t  the  lower  camp,  occupied  by  Colonel  Wells.     The  Brilisli  were 
sftful  at  tlieir  part  of  the  lines,  where  the  Americana  fought  with  great 
,  and  were  protected  very  much  by  the  pickets,  which,  Ining  placed  at 
distance  from  the  woods,  afforded  the  Kentucky  riflemen  a  tine  opportunity 
i  the  enemy  down  aa  they  were  iidvancing.     An  attempt  was  then  made 
British  to  use  a  field  piece  just  at  llie  edge  of  the  woods,  by  which  they 
tn  prostrate  the  pickets  and  butter  down  the  houses,  but  the  Kenluckians, 
their  sharpshooters,  picked  the  men  off  as  fast  aa  they  attempted  to  load  it, 
\  Ibey  were  forced  to  abandon  the  atUick  and  suffer  a  repulse, 
lie  tlicse  things  were  hajipenini^  at  the  upper  camp,  a  fur  different  state  of 
«UU0tod  at  the  lower  one.     Tlic  uttack  of  tho  Indians  was  so  impetuous, 
Uon  BO  indefensible,  and  the  American  force  so  inadequate,  consisting  of 
SOO  men,  Ibat,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Colonel  Wells  and  his  men, 
impossible  to  retain  the  position.     Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen  attempted  to 
reinforcement  to  the  right  wing,  to  enable  Colonel  Wells  to  retreat  up  the 
on  the  ice,  under  covlt  of  the  high  bank,  to  the  upper  camp.     But  before 
red  at  tlie  lower  camp,  the  Urc  of  the  savages  had  become  so  galling  that 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  position.     This  he  attempted  to  do  in  good 
^vder,  but  as  soon  as  Im  men  bt'gan  to  give  way,  the  Indians  redoubled  their 
plileta&d  the  impetuosity  of  ihrir  attack,  so  that  the  retreat  speedily  became  a 
^t     In  this  condition  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Allen,  who  made  every  effort 
ocftll  ihem  to  order  and  lend  tliem  in  safety  tc»  (he  upper  camp.     But,  nolwith- 
ftttding  the  heroic  exertions  of  Colonel  Allen,  and  lii^  earnest  protestations  and 
ds,  they  continued  their  disordered  tlight,  and  from  sonie  unaecountable 
,  probably  through  nn  irresistible  panic,  caused  by  the  terrible  cries  and 
ngUt  of  the  savages,  inst(>ad  of  coiitiiiuing  up  the  river  to  the  upp*r  can^p, 
ded  diagonally  across  to  the  Hull  road,  >«o  called,  which  led  to  Mnuniee,  and 
pted  to  e8cai>e  to  Ohio.    And  now  the  flidit  became  a  carnage.    The  Indians 
ag  the  disorder  of  the  Americans,  who  thought  of  nothing  save  running  for 
ir  lives,  and  escaping  tlje  tomahawks  of  the  savages,  having  warriors  posted 
og  the  woods  which  lined  or  were  witiiiu  a  short  distance  oj  the  river,  now 
tlie  cry  that  the  Americana  were  flying,  which  cry  was  echoed  l>y  thousands 
riors,  who  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  outstripped  the  fleeing  solditTs.    Borne 
cd  them  closely  in  their  tracks  and  brnined  them  with  their  tomahawks 
behind;  some  posted  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  road  and  shot 
down  aa  they  passed ;  and  finally  some  got  in  advance,  and  headed  them 
Plmab  Creek,  a  small  stream  about  a  mile  from  the  River  Raisin.     Here 
-oldiera,  who  had  thrown  away  mngt  of  thiir  arms  to  facilitato 
d  together  like  sheep,  with  the  brnlnl  foe  tm  Jill  sides,  were 
ely  were  they  hcminnd  iii,  irailvtion  says,  that  after  the 
N  crc  fouDd  lying  scalped  and  plundered  on  2  rods  S4uar6. 
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General  Wincheater,  Impfcased  with  the  foolish  idea  that  an  attack 
ha  mude,  had  retired  the  night  hetoTG  without  havinj;  made  any  arrang 
safety  or  dispatch  in  case  of  an  attack.  Therefore,  when  awakened  hy 
lie  and  his  aids  made  great  ctudusion^  rII  crying  for  their  horaea,  whi« 
Colonel  Navarre's  stable,  the  servants  scarcely  awake  enough  to  equip 
haste.  The  luckless  commander  became  very  impatient  to  join  hia  forq 
a  mile  distant^  and,  to  gratify  his  desire.  Colonel  Navarre  offered  hi 
Mnd  fleotest  hurse,  which  had  been  kept  Raddled  all  night,  as  Navarreii 
with  all  the  French  inhabitants,  exp(;cted  an  attack  before  morning, 
horse  he  started  for  the  camp,  but,  on  the  way,  finding  that  a  large 
the  troops  were  then  fleeing  on  the  Hull  roiul,  he  followed  after 
them,  and,  if  po.saiblc,  regain  the  day  ;  but  on  his  way  he  was  tal 
an  Indian  (fiAid  to  have  been  Jack  Brandy),  who  knew  by  his  cluthet  t| 
an  fjfftcer,  and  therefore  spared  lits  life.  Proctor  persuaded  the  Indiaa 
him  over  into  his  hands.  Colonel  Alien  was  also  taken  pnsoner  about 
time  ;  he  had  behaved  with  extraordinary  courage  during  tlie 
although  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  was  finally  killed  by  an  Indian 
a  prisoner 

With  Winchester  as  his  prSsoncr,  Proctor  felt  that  he  could  dictate 
that  portion  of  the  American  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Mad: 
upper  camp,  wlio  had  thus  far  made  a  successful  resistance.  Proctor  t 
fla^  one  of  General  W^inchester's  aids,  with  the  peremptory  orders  of 
directing  Major  Madison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Proctor  had  demanded 
dtate  surrender,  or  he  would  hum  the  settlement,  and  allow  the 
massacre  the  prisoners  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Major 
that  il  was  customary  for  the  Indiana  to  massacre  the  wounded 
after  a  surrender,  and  he  would  not  agree  to  any  capitulation  Gen 
might  makCj  unless  the  safety  and  protection  of  his  men  were  gui 
trying  in  vain  to  get  an  unconditional  surrender,  Major  Madison 
b«ing  disposed  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  rather  than  mn 
being  massacred  in  cold  blood,  Proctor  agreed  to  the  terms  demand 
were,  I  hat  private  property  should  be  respected,  that  sleds  should  be 
morning  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Maiden,  and  that  their  side 
be  restored  to  the  officers  on  their  arrival  tliere. 

Theso terms  completed,  the  surrender  was  made,  and  the  prisoners,  &i 
and  Indians  started  for  Maiden ;  not,  however,  until  the  Indians  had  vl 
first  article  of  the  agrcemoiit,  by  phindering  the  settlement.     But 
departerl,  except  the  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers,  who  were  1 
two  houses  of  the  upper  camp,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  sleds  on  th 
Only  two  or  three  persons  were  lelt  in  charge  of  Ihcm,  a  neglect  li 
nearly  or  cjuite  criminal  on  the  part  of  Proctor.     The  last  and  most  d 
scene  in  this  bloody  tragedy  was  yet  to  be  enacted.     The  sIchIs  that  w« 
the  ill-fated  sufferers  to   Maiden  never  came.     In  their  stead  c&in«, 
morning,  BOO  Indians,  painted  black  and  red,  determined  on 
wounded  Americans,  in  revenge  for  their  loss  the  day  before.     The 
soou  ooiumeoced  in  earnest.     Breaking  into  the  houses  where  the  j 
were,  they  first  plundered  and  then  tomahawked  them.     The  ho«<»f>s  i 
fire,  and  those  within  were  consumed  ;  if  any  attempted  to  crawl  oat  of 
or  windows,  they  were  wounded  witli  the  hatchet  and  puslied  hac 
fiames :  tJtose  that  Impjiened  to  be  outside  were  stricken  down,  and  I 
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odies  thrown  into  the  bnrnii^g  dwellings.  Major  Wolfolk,  the  secretary  of 
lenerai  Winchester,  was  lulled  in  the  massacre.  Thus  ended  the  "  Massacre  of 
be  RiTer  Raisin.*'  Thus  perished  in  cold  blood  some  of  Eentuclcy's  noblest 
leroes :  their  death  filled  witli  sorrow  many  homes  south  of  the  Ohio.  No  monu- 
nent  marks  the  place  of  their  death :  but  little  is  known  of  the  private  history  of 
hose  brave  spirits  who  traversed  a  wilderness  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  gave 
ip  their  lives  for  their  country :  who  died  alone,  unprotected,  wounded,  in  a 
settlement  far  from  the  abode  of  civilization. 

Bat  few  of  the  killed  were  ever  buried.  Their  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun 
for  years.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1818,  a  company  of  men  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Anderson*  an  old  settler  of  Frenchtown,  went  to  the  spot  of  the  battle 
ind  collected  a  large  quantity  of  the  bones,  and  burled  them,  with  appropriate 
Beremonles,  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Monroe.  For  years  after,  however,  it  was 
Dot  micommon  to  find  a  skull,  fractured  by  the  fatal  tomahawk,  hidden  away  in 
lome  clump  of  buBhe.«,  where  the  dogs  and  wild  beasts  had  dragged  the  body  to 
devoor  its  flesh. 
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Area, 53,924  Square 

Populatioii  in  1860 775,881 

Population  in  1870, 1,055,133 

The  State  of  "VVisconsm  Is  situated  between  42''  30'  and 
latitude,  and  between  87°  and  92°  50'  W.  longitude.     It  ts 
on  the  north  by  Michigan^ Lake  Superior  and  Minnesota;  on 
by  Lake  Michigan;  on  the  south  by  Illiuoiis;  and  on   the 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Its  extreme  length,  from  north  U)  south, 
285  mileSj  and  Its  greatest  breadth^  from  east  to  west^  about  25 

TOPOGKAPHY. 

The  snrfacse  of  the  State  is  generally  an  elevated  rolling 
The  highetst  point  is  in  the  northwest,  while  a  slight  ridge  di 
waters  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  from  those  flowing  into  ' 
sissippi.    Another  ridge  crosses  the  south  central  part  of  the  9 
third  ridge  crosses  the  southeast  corner,  and  separates  the  ri 
ing  into  Green  Bay  from  those  emptying  into  Lake  Micbiga; 
rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior  descend  abruptly  to  it, 
broken  by  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  which  aflord  fine  mill  ail 

Lake  Superior  washes  the  northern  shore  of  the  State, 
Michigan  the  western. 

Green  Bay  enters  the  State  from  Ijake  Michigan,  in  the 
northeast.  It  is  about  100  miles  long^  and  from  15  to  35  mi 
It  lies  between  this  State  and  the  northern  |)enin8ulaof  Michi 
has  an  average  depth  of  500  feet,  and  abounds  in  picturesque 
It  |x>ssesse3  an  active  trade,  and  is  navigated  by  steamers  t 
Bay  City,  its  head.  The  Fox  River  unites  the  Bay  with  La 
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M&cigo,  aboot  25  miles  soutli  of  Green  Bay  City.     This  lake  is  about 
2H   tuilcs  kjug,  and  about  10  miles  wide.    It  is  uavigable  for  steamei'^, 
as  is  also  tlie  Fox  River,     The  sceneiy  ia  very  beautilul.     Fond  du 
^Acs,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake,  is  the  principiil   town.     From 
Oshltoah,  on  the  western  side  of  the  I^ake,  a  ship  canal  has  been  eon- 
strxicjted  to  Portage  City,  which  affords  uninterrupted  communication 
between  the  Mississippi  River  atul  Lake  Mit-higau.     The  Missi^ippi 
Ei^y^r  washes  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  State  as  far  as  Presoot, 
wla^Teit  bends  to  the  northwest,  and  passes  into  Minnesota.     It  re- 
cei^vr^  the  waters  of  the  St>  Croix,  the  Chippewa,  the  Blaek,  the  Bad 
Aic^,  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers.     The  St.  Oroix  litver  rises  south  of 
the     western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  flows  soutliwest  to  the  Minne- 
sota line^  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  separates  Wisconsin  from  Mio- 
ti^*sc3ta,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  40  miles  southeast  of 
St*    Paul.     It  is  about  200  miles  long.     Near  its  mouth  it  expands 
\nto  a  lake  36  miles  long,  and  4  miles  wide,  koown  as  St.  Croix 
l^ke.     It  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.     It  is  repeatedly 
broken  by  falls.     The  Chippewa  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  the 
B^f'i*    about    150.       The    WiMConmn    River    rises   in    the   extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  soutli  to  Portage  City,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  waters  of  a  number  of  small  lakes,  extending  north- 
east into  Lake  Winnebago.     This  chain  forms  the  Grand  Portage,  by 
njeansof  which  water  eoramunieutiou  is  maintained  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  lakes.    From  Portage  City  it  flows  southwest  into  the 
Mississippi,  near  Prairie  du  C'hien.     It  is  about  500  miles  long,  and 
IS  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  200  miles.      The  Mermmonee  forms 
a  part  of  the  northeast  boundary,  and  flows  into  Green  Bay,     It  falls 
1049  feet  during  its  coui-se,  and  is  an  excellent  mill  stream. 
A  number  of  small  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  State. 

MINERALS. 

"  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  varied  and  valuable.  The 
lea<l  region  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  extends  over  an  area  of  2140  square 
miles  in  Wisconsin,  wliich  compares  with  the  other  portions  in  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  the  ores.  In  1863,  there  were  848,625 
pounds  of  lead  received  at  JVrilwaukc^.  The  completion  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  will  raise  the  aggregate  to  2,500,000 
pounds*  It  is  mingled  with  copjier  and  zinc  ores*  The  ir*>n  region 
of  Lake  Superior  jiresents  within  the  limits  of  this  State  abundant 
depocsitfi  of  great  richness.     Magnetic  iron,  plumbago,  and  the  non- 
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COPPER    MINE. 

metallic  earths  abound.  Copper  deposits  liave  also  been  dev 
but  as  yet  have  only  been  w^rkcil  to  a  limited  extent.  Be 
marbles,  siisreptible  of  olabnrate  wurkingi  exist.  The  minei 
4liictions  are  rapidly  opening  a  very  inviting  field  for  capital  i 
*lustry,  promising  an  immense  addition  to  the  resounsea 
energetic  young  State."  * 

CLIMATE. 

The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  but  the  temperature  is  soi 
mitigated  by  the  lake  breezes.     The  summers  are  warm,  but  p 
The  State  is  healthy  as  a  gen  end  rule,  and  is  less   liable  thaa 
new  places  t*>  tlie  diseases  incident  to  new  settlements,  o%vtng 
openness  of  the  country. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIOXa 

The  soil,  as  a  general  rule,  is  fertile,  and  is  productive,  evert 
mhieral  regions  of  the  nort!).  Tlie  best  lands  are  on  the  j 
where  the  soil  consists  of  a  dark  brown  vegetable  mould,  from 
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two  feet  in  depth,  very  mellow,  and  entirely  destitute  of  stones  or 
gravel. 

"  WiMcmsin  poesesses  abundant  timber  resources,  and  an  immense 
lamboiiig  businesB  is  carrie<l  on  in  many  of  tlie  nortiiern  and  western 
ooiiitiBi^  tbe  pineries  of  Marathon,  Chip]K>wa,  Clark,  Wood,  St. 
OMfaE,  and  other  counties,  furnishing  many  niiilionsof  feet  of  logs  and 
annually.  Our  Clark  correspondent  (-luims  that  100,000,000 
of  pine  timber  is  cut  each  year  in  that  county  alone ;  while  in 
30,000,000  feet  is  annually  cut  into  lumber  by  about  twenty 
,.  Hard  wood  timber  also  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
are  few  oounties  without  sufficient  wood  for  local  uses.  The 
ing  bosiness  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  in  Brown  county  parties  boast  of  cutting  enough  white  pine  logs 
tnm  eighty  acres  to  net  $1200  to  $1500."  * 

Wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  arc  the  staple  crops  of  this 
State,  the  first  named  being  the  most  imi)ortant. 

In  1870,  there  were  in  Wisconsin  6,795,638  acres  of  improved  land. 
In  the  same  year  the  returns  were  as  follows : 

Bushels  of  wlieat, 25,323,647 

"         rye, 1,356,736 

"         Indian  corn,       14,875,908 

"          oats, 19,878,794 

"         barley, 1,627,669 

"          iwtatoes, 0,642,845 

Pounds  of  wool, 4,086,638 

butter, 22,257,117 

cheese, 1,494,145 

**          hops, 4,738,222 

Tons  of  hay, • 1,280,432 

Number  of  horses,     . 149,989 

''         asses  and  mules, 1.998 

cattle, 480,319 

"          sheep, 790,458 

**          swhie, 86,5,998 

"         milch  cows, 250,312 

Value  of  domestic  animals,  about, $28,000,000 

Estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  .    .    .  $77,507,261 
Total  assessed  value  of  real  aud  i)ersoual  estate,  $326,765,238 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

PoaBesring  water  communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lEnUBippii  Wisconsin  has  a  growing  commerce.   Her  exports  of  grain 

•  Agricultural  Report,  April,  186a 
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and  lumber  are  very  large.     lu  1863,  the  foreign  exports  were 
at  $3,323,637,  and  the  imi>ortfi  at  ?24,479.     A  large  part  of 
ducts  of  the  State  passes  through  Chicago. 

Manufactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  In  1870,  there  were 
State  7136  establishments,  employing  39,055  operatives,  auc 
ducing  goods  to  the  amount  of  ¥8o,624,966. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENXa 

The  State  contained,  in  1868,  1045  miles  of  completed  rail 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $40,182,000.     The  principal  towns 
State  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  wllh  all  parts  of  the 
The   main   lines   lead   either   to  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  to  St 
Missouri. 

Besides  these  roads,  there  is  ttie  Portage  Canal,  already  meol 
connecting  the  Wisconsin  with  Lake   Winnebago,  which 
structetl  by  the  State. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  seven  colleges  in  the  State,  the  principal  of  which 
State  UuiverHiii/j  at  Madison.     It  embraces  a  College  of  Let 
College  of  Arts,  a  Preparatory  De]>artment,  and  a  Female  De|)art| 
It  is  well  endowed. 

There  is  a  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  and   one  at  White 
and  measures  are  on  foot  to  establish  others  at  Stoughton,  Osh 
and  Sljcboygan.     Teachers'  Institutes  are  held   at  stated  ti 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  educational  system  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Si 
tntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Sui 
two  years.  Ejich  county  and  e;ich  city  has  a  separate  Superintem 
who  manages  its  aflTaii's,  as  in  t!ie  other  Western  States.  Th«r( 
permanent  school  fund,  amounting  to  ?2,205,487.  In  1870, 
aniQunt  expended  for  the  schools  was  ?2,094,160,  Tlie  nunil 
public  scliools  was  oQOD,  attended  by  264,525  pupils. 

In  the  siime  year  tlicre  were  al>out  400  private  schools  in  the 
attended  by  about  30,000  pupils. 

In  1870,  there  were  2857  libraries  in  Wisconsin,  eontiiining  88( 
volumes. 

In  tiic  same  year,  the  number  of  newspapers  and  pcrio<licalfi 
lishetl  in  the  State  was  173,  nuarly  all  political.  They  had  i 
gregate  annual  circulation  of  nearly  11,000,000  copies. 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Prison  is  locnted  at  Waupun,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
^country.  In  October,  187U,  it  contained  217  convictjj,  la  May,  1870, 
^Be  workshops  were  destroyed  ;  loss,  $70,000. 

The  HoHpitcU/or  tJte  Imane^  at  Madison,  is  an  excellent  institution, 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  October,  1870,  it  contained  532 
inmates. 

The  Indiiuicfor  the  Ediwation  of  the  DeuJ  and  Ihnnb  is  at  Delavan, 
and  the  ludttiUion  for  the  Educalhn  of  ike  Blinds  at  Janesville.     The 
former  contains  about  122,  and  the  latter  G4  pupils.     They  are  excel- 
lent institutions,  and  besides  rurnishiug  their  pupils  with  the  rudiments 
of  a  plain  education,  teach  them  some  simple,  but  useful  employment. 
The  State  Refoi*m  School,  at  Waukesha,  is  in  excellent  condition, 
^kd  is  conducted  on  the  family  system.     In  1870,  it  contained  239 
^wjys  and  girls. 

The  Soldiers^  OrphaiCs  Ho^me  School^  at  Madison,  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.     In  1870,  it  con- 
lined  331  pupils. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMi:?^ ATIONS. 

In   1870,  there  were  1396  churches  in  Wisconsin.     The  value  of 
urch  ]jroperty  was  $4,749,983. 


FINANCES. 

In  1870,  the  total  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $2,252,057.  The 
ipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Septemt>er  30th, 
1870,  were  $886,696,  and  the  expenditures  $906,329. 

In  1868,  there  were  34  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $2,960,- 
OOO  doing  business  in  the  State. 


K  GOVERNMENT. 

In  this  State,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
color,  all  foreigners  who  have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  Indians  wlio  have  been  declared  citizens  by  Congress, 
and  civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
tribe,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  tlie  elections. 

The  Governmeot  is  vestetl  in  a  Governor,  Lieu  tenant-Governor, 
Secretary'  of  State,  State  Treusurer,  and  Attorney-General,  and  a  Legis- 
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lature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  33  members)  and  House  of 
sentativcs  (of  100  members),  all  chosen  by  the  people.     The 
officers  and  Senators  are  electefl  for  two  years,  and  Repr^sentativi 
one  year,     Tiie  genenil  elwtion  is  held  in  November. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  (consisting 
Chief  Justice  and  two  Assoc^iatcs,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  yi 
Circuit  Courts,  Comity  Courts  with  probate  powers,  and  iu  Ji 
the  Peace,     All  judj^ea  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  8(^at  of  Government  is  established  at  Madison. 

The  State  U  divided  into  #58  counties. 


HISTORY. 

The  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  was  first  explored  bv 
French,  in  1659-  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  princi|jal  river,  w 
was  called  by  the  Chipjjcwas,  who  dwelt  ahjng  its  liead  waters,  W 
kon-san,  whicti  signifies  **  gathering  of  the  M-aters."  In  1661, 
Jesuits  in  Canada  began  to  establish  missions  along  the  south  sid 
Lake  Superior;  and  in  1668,  after  the  peace  between  the  French 
the  Six  Nations,  a  number  of  new  missions  were  established,  an 
country  fully  explored.  Fatlier  Marquette  and  his  companions  pH 
from  tlie  head  of  Grt^n  Bay  to  an  Indian  village  on  the  upper 
of  Fox  River.  Father  Alloufz  had  visited  this  village,  bai 
Frenchman  had  ever  gone  beyond  it, 

"Being  guided  by  the  friendly  Indians,  Marquette  and  his  com 
ions  came  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  three  leagues  distant,  w 
waters  flowed  westward.  They  floated  down  the  river  till  the 
of  June,  1673,  when  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  great  *Fi 
of  Waters,'  which  they  entered  with  *a  j(>y  that  could  notbeexpresl 
and  raising  their  sails  to  new  skies,  and  to  unknown  bree«e«,  fl 
<lown  tliis  mighty  river,  between  brosul  plains,  garlanded  with  nuiji 
forests  and  chequered  with  illimitable  praricsand  island  groves,  1 
descended  about  180  miles,  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  landetl, 
followed  an  Indian  trail  about  six  miles,  to  a  village.  They 
met  by  fimr  old  men,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace  and  'brilliant 
many  colored  phimt^s.'  An  aged  chief  received  them  at  hiscjd»in, 
with  n|>Iifred  hands,  exclaimed  ;  '  How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frei 
men,  when  thou  comest  to  visit  us! — our  whole  village  awaits  tli< 
in  peace  thou  shalt  enter  all  our  dwellings.'  Previous  to  their  dep 
ure,  an  Inilian  chief  selectefl  a  peace  pi|>e  from  among  his  warrf 
embellished  with  gorgeous  plumage,  which  he  hung  around  tlie 
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of   ^^farquette,  'the  mysterious  arbiter  of  peace  and  wrv — the  sacrttl 

caluiuet — the  white  man  3  protection  atnung  biivaj^es.^     On  reachinjr 

their    boats,  the  Jittle  group  proceeded  oixward.     *  I  did  not/  says 

M^rq^uett^,  *  ft-ar  death  ;  I  sfiould  have  esteemeit  it  tlie  greatest  happr- 

^®^B  to  have  died  for  the  glor}*  of  GwL'     They  passed  the  mouth  of 

**^^    Missouri^  and  the  humble  missionary  resolved   in  his  mind,  one 

^^y,  to  ascend    its    miglity  current,  and   ascertiiin    its   source;   and 

d&^^inljiig  from  thence  toward  the  west,  pubHsh  the  gospel  to  a  peo- 

P*^  of  w!jom  he  had  never  heard.     Passing  onward,  they  fhjatcd  by 

"^^  Oil  10,  tlien,  and  for  a  brief  time  after,  called  the  Wabasli,  and 

^^ntinueii   tfieir  explorations  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 

^S,  where  they   were  escorted  to   the   Indian   village  of  xVrkaiisea. 

^^ing  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Vrest  of  Florida,  and  east  of  California;  and  having  spoken  to  the 

Indians  of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Catholic  faith,  Marqucitte 

and  JoHet  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream.    They  returned  by  the  route 

of  the   Illinois   River  to  Green   Bay,  where  they  arrived  in  August. 

Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Miamis,  near  Chicago. 

Joliet,  in  person,  conveyed  the  glad   tidings  of  their  discoveries  to 

Quebec.     They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  delight.     The  bells 

were  rung  during  the  whole  day,  and  all  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of 

the  place  went  in  procession,  to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Denm  was 

sung  and  high  mass  celebrateil/^ 

The  country  continued  to  be  occupied  by  French  traders  and  mis- 
siouaries,  until  the  treaty  of  17(>3,  by  wliich  it  was  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  The  territory  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Canada 
QDtil  after  the  Revolution.  Great  Britain  parted  with  it  reluctantly, 
and  did  not  withdraw  her  garrison  from  the  post  at  Green  Bay,  until 
1796.  It  was  then  made  a  part  of  the  North we-st  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  1809,  it  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois, 
and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  it  until  1818,  when  Illinois  becjunc  a 
State  of  the  Union,  Then  Wisconsin  was  joined  to  Michigan  for 
purposes  of  government. 

The  principal  events  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  country  was  thus 
brought  so  conspicuously  before  the  public,  that  its  njerits  cxeitcil  a 
decided  enthusiasm  amongst  tfie  petiple.  After  the  peace,  many 
emigrants  hx'ated  themselves  in  the  soutliern  part. 

In  1836,  Michigan  was  erected  into  a  State,  and  Wiscfmsin  was 
organized  as  a  separate  Territory.     In  1841,  a  heavy  emigration  set 
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in,  and  continaccl  during  1842  and  1843.  In  the  last  year,  the 
ber  of  persons  who  settled  in  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  overiM 
The  population  increased  rapidly,  and  on  the  29th  of  Moiy, 
Wisconsin  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

During  the  rebellion  this  State  contributed  96,118  men  to 
vic<3  of  tlie  United  States, 

CITIES   JlSD   towns. 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  Watertown,  Prariedu  Chien,  Racine, Ki 
Janesville,  Beloit,  La  Crosse,  and  Fond  du  Lac, 

MADI80N, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in   Dane  county,  on  an 
between  Lukes  Mcndota  and  Monona,  80  miles  west  of  Milv 
and  132  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.     Latitude  43°  5'  N.,  long 
89*^  20'  W. 

The  city  lies  in  the  mtdst  of  the  "  Four  Lake  Region,"  so 
from  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes  which  extend  over  a  <Hstance 
miles,  and  dij^charge  their  surphis  waters  into  Yahara  or  0 
River,  a  tributary  of  Rock  River.  Mendota,  or  Fourth  Laki 
uppt^rnioftt  and  largest,  is  9  miles  long,  6  miles  wide,  and  fi-om 
70  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  is  fetl  chiefly  by  springs.  I 
beautiful  white  gravelly  shores,  and  pure  cold  water.  Mon 
Third  Lake, is  oh  miles  long,  and  two  miles  wide;  and  lakes  Wa 
and  Kegonsa  are  each  about  3  miles  in  length,  by  2  miles  in 
The  isthmus  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  city 
in  the  centre  of  a  broad  valley  surrounded  by  lieights  fn.im  wh 
can  be  seen  for  several  miles,  "  Madisori  perhaps  combines  and 
looks  more  charming  and  diversified  scenery,  to  please  the  eye  of 
and  promote  health  and  pleasure,  than  any  other  town  in  the  ^ 
and  in  these  respects  it  surpasses  every  other  State  ciipital  in  theUl 
Its  bright  lakes,  fresh  groves,  rippling  rivulets,  shady  dales,  and 
cry  meadow  lawns  are  commingled  in  greater  profusion  and  dis 
in  more  pictures<r|iie  order  than  we  have  ever  elsewhere  beheld/' 

The  city  is  handsomely  built,  with   broad,  well-shaded,  and  l 
Btreets   dropping  down  to  the  shores  of  its  pretty  lakes.     It 
many  handsome  public  buildings,  commercial   edifices,  and  p 
dwellings.    The  Capitol  is  the  pincipal  edifice.    It  stands  in  the< 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park  of  14  acres,  and  k  7 
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MADISON. 

Che  level  of  the  lakes.  It  Is  built  of  native  limestone,  and  is  an 
kg  structure.  Its  original  oost  was  ^00,000,  The  Court 
is  a  tasteful  building. 

Ipiiblic  schools  of  the  city  are  among  the  best  in  the  State,  and 
I  a  flourishing  condition.     They  consist  of  a  high  school,  and  a 

f  school  for  each  ward.     Besides  these  are  several  private 
The  Siak  University  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a 
40  acres,  and  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  lakes.     It  has 
^al  income  of  over  $30,000.     It  possesses  a  fine  library.     The 
fcal  Socidy  is  a  flourishing  institution,  with  a  good  library  and 
on  of  relics,  etc.    The  libraries  of  the  city,  including  that  of  the 
mniber  over  30,000  volumes.     The  Skde  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
here. 

city  contains  about  14  churches,  and  0  newspaper  offices.  It  is 
with  gas  and  supplied  with  pure  water.  It  i«  governed  by  a 
ftnd  Council.  In  1870,  the  population  was  9170. 
«on  18  supplied  with  excellent  water-power,  and  is  to  a  limited 
engaged  in  manufactures.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  tnide, 
ce  the  completion  of  the  railways  connecting  it  with  the  other 
'  the  State,  has  grown  in  every  respect  with  marked  rapidity, 
easure  seekers  as  a  plac^e  of  summer  resort^ 
the  healthiest  cities  in  the  Union. 


igh  fre(|uent€d  by  pie 
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In  1836 J  Madison  was  seleciCMl  as  the  scat  of  the  State  Governi 
At  this  time  but  a  solitary  log  cabiL  marked  tbe  iiite.  Forsevi 
years  its  growth  was  slow,  but  the  completion  of  the  raihvuys  from 
southward  gave  it  an  impetus  which  act  it  fairly  on  tlie  way  toj 
present  prosperity, 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
name,  on  the  western  siiore  of  Lake  Miehigan,  at  the  ninurtilS 
Milwaukee  River,  75  uiiies  east  of  Madison,  and  90  mik'^  riQrt 
Chicago,  "  The  river  approaches  from  the  north  io  a  direction  n 
parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  and  is  joined  about  half  a  mile  (m 
mouth  by  the  Menomonee  River,  which  comes  from  thf  weet. 
largest  boats  of  the  lakes  can  ast^nd  the  river  two  miles  ih) 
mouth,  as  also  the  Menomonw  for  some  distance  above  its  confl 
with  the  Milwaukee,  About  S400,(MX*  have  been  expended  for 
improvement  of  the  Iiarbor  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  by 
gress  for  that  purpose,  so  that  now  the  city  has  one  of  the  best  hal 
upon  the  whole  chain  of  lakes." 

The  city  lii^  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  built  partly  npd 
river  flats  and  partly  upon  the  bhiifs  which  overlook  the  lake,  ' 
latter  are  from  20  to  100  feet  higli,  and  are  nearly  ]H.*r|K*ndi 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  witli  w^ide,  straight,  well-paved  si 
It  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  west,  and  is  noted  fori 
culiar  appearance.  A  large  [lortion  of  its  buildings  are  of  brick 
in  the  vicinity.  These  bricks  are  of  a  light  stnuv  color  and  are 
hard  and  smooth.  They  give  to  the  city  a  light  and  pleasing  ap 
anee  which  has  earned  it  the  name  of  the  *' Cream  City"  of  the 
The  "  Milwaukee  brick  "  is  now  VQry  popular  in  all  parts  of  the 
try,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  shipped  annually,  even  ftfi  ia 
as  New  York  and  Boston.  Many  of  the  residences  are  elegani 
tasteful,  and  the  business  portions  contain  some  splendid  wafeh 

The  principal   public  buildings  are   the  Ofmtom  JTottBt  an^ 
House.     The  former  is  a  fine  structure  of  Athens  stone. 

There  arc  alxmt  13  [mblic  schf>ols,  a  female  cttV  r 

private  sc^hool5  in  the  city.     Also  about  43  or  4  J     i 
and  7  weekly  new$j>a|)erft,  and  3  hotels  and  a  public  library 

The  Benevolent  and   Charilable  institutions  i'l" 
lums,  2  hf»spitals,  and  several  associations  for  tin 
aftlicted. 


RIVEIl   VIEW  IX  MILWAUKEE. 


PPi8  lighted  NS'itli  g;is,  ami  i.s  supplied  with  water.  Street 
connect  the  distant  points.  There  are  also  an  efficient  police 
ire  alarm  telegmph,  and  a  steam  fire  department.  Tlie  eity 
icnt  consists  of  a  Mayf>r  and  Coimeih  In  1870,  tlic  papula- 
71,499.  Nearly  onc-Lalf  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans  or 
an  parentage^  and  the  city  is  in  many  respects  as  much  Ger- 
tmcrican  in  its  characteristics.  The  annual  product  of  higer 
early  3,00n/K>a  gallons. 

11  ways  connect  Milwauk(*c  with  all  jmrts  of  the  country,  and 
ply  between  it  and  the  4itiicr  lake  ports.  It  is  the  shifjpino; 
d  outlet  of  one  of  the  richest  grain  producing  countries  in  the 
D<1  is  the  greatest  primtiry  wtieat  market  in  the  worltl.  In 
\  receipts  of  wheat,  and   flour  roduoed  to  wheat,  nnmitnted  to 

00  bushels.  In  I.SG5,  i:]/250,aOO  bushek  were  exported.  It 
led  witli  ample  storage  accommodations  thr  grain,  and   its 

1  are  among  the  eiiriosities  of  the  j»la(;c.  That  of  the  Mil- 
^nd  St.  Paul  Railway  will  hold  1,500,000  bushels.  There 
comraunieation  with  Detroit  during  the  whole  year,  steamers 
jgularly  between  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Haven  in  connection 
Jlllwaukce  and  Detroit  Railway,     Great  (]uuntitic8  of  Ium!)er 

exported. 
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slow,  but  waii  liaoipered  by  the  obstncl<?s  so  coi 
speculations  in  those  days.     From  about  the  y( 
miprnvcmeiifc  of  Milwaukee  has  been  rapid.     I\ 
poratrd  as  a  city.   In  1840,  the  [wpulation  was  1' 
in  1860,  45,254;  in  1870,  71,499. 

RACINE. 

The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  thi 
name,  on  the  ^restorn  shore  of  Lake  Mirhigjan, 
Ri%'er,  75  miles  east-southeast  of  Madison,  25  m; 
Milwaukee,  and  62  miles  north  of  Chicago.    Th 
ground,  elevatetl  about  40  feet  above  the  surface 
gularly  laid  out  in  rertaugular  blocks  with  wide, 
tractive  au4l  well-built  eitv,  and  contains  several 
Many  of  the  private  residem*s  are  handsome. 

The  public  schools,  6  in  luimber,  are  among 
and  there  are  also  several  private  schools.  Ruci 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  flourish 
city  contains  about  16  churches,  and  4  newspaj^ei 
with  gas  and  siipplied  with  water.  The  city  gov 
Mayor  and  Council.     In  1870,  the  |>opulation 

Racine  possesses  one  of  the  best  harlK)rs  on 
is  here  70  miles  wide.     Vessels  drawing  over 
ent-er.     The  lake  trade  is  large  and  ia  increasin: 
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considerable  quantities.  In  spite  of  its  formidable  rivals,  Chicago  and 
MiU^'aukee,  Racine  is  increasing  in  size  and  wealtli  at  a  most  en- 
couraging rate.  It  was  first  eettlcd  in  1835,  and,  in  18-18,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city* 

FOND  DU  LAC, 

In  Pond  dii  Lac  county,  is  the  third  city  of  the  8tate.     It  is  Bituated 

at  the  southern  end  of  Winnebago  Liike,  tlie  largest  of  the  inland 
lakes  of  the  State.  It  is  90  miles  northeast  of  Madison,  and  72  railca 
north-northwest  of  Milwaukee, 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  ground  which  gradually  rises  aa 
It  recede?*  from  the  lake,  ami  the  streets  and  yanls  of  tlic  dwellings  are 
so  Well  supplied  with  shade  trees  and  shrublKTy  that  the  place  seems 
to  lie  in  a  bower  of  green  foliage.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  well 
hiiih.  **  The  site,*'  says  a  visitor,  "is  part  prairie  and  part  woodland, 
a  river  dividing  it.  Twelve  years  ago  it  had  but  one  chimney,  and  the 
P<>ckets  of  most  of  it^  earlier  settlei-s  were  as  deficient  in  means  as  the 
A^Jiises  of  this  most  necessary  appurtenance;  now  it  has  a  population  of 
thoasands,  churches  of  various  kinds,  t?omc  fine  stores,  and  one 
^p^cially  line  block,  containing  a  haU  which  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
^^naest  in  the  West,  and  capable  of  accommodating  3000  people. 
^^e  hall  has  a  centre  dome  of  staincnl  glass,  and  the  effect  is  very 
P'^asing,  From  the  top  of  the  building  an  incomparable  view  is  to 
^  Imd  of  Uie  city,  lake,  prairie,  river,  and  woods.  The  foreign  element 
♦'^t'e  is  German,  and  an  intelligent  class  of  ]>eoplc,  obalient  to  law, 
and  comprehending  the  opportunities  a  free  country  offers  to  them  and 
"*^ir  children.  The  people  look  healthy  and  haj>py,  and  there  is  an 
^Pl>earance  of  comfort  and  thrift  about  thcra  and  their  dwellings. 
^^^Cire  are  no  showy  houses,  but  neat,  well-an-anged  buildings,  with 
J^^t^ds,  in  which  stand  the  forest  trees  found  there^  and  enlivened  by 
^*^\\er3  and  shrubs.  The  settlers  have  sliown  a  taste  and  respect  for 
th^  forest  trees,  leaving  them  unmolestcfl,  and  cluaips  of  o^ks  and 
iucsltories  in  the  cultivated  fields  are  pleasant  to  lt>ok  upon,  and  ttieir 
*«*3Xcle  must  delight  the  cattle  in  summer.  The  lieauty  of  this  country 
*®     indescribable,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  welj-cared-tbr 

Ihe  city  contains  about  12  churches,  3  public  schools,  and  1  daily 

^^<:1  3  weekly  newspaper  offices.     It  is  lightctl  with  giis,  and  [s  su|j- 

l^^ied  with  an  abundantx;  of  pure  water  by  means  of  artesian  wells, 

^liich   are  so  numertnis   here   that  almost  every  dwelling  has  one. 
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Theae  wells  vary  in  depth,  from  90  to  130  feet.     It  is  goverod 
Mayor  and  C^ouoci!.     The  population  in  1870  was  12,764. 

Lake  Winnebago,  on  which  the  eity  is  situated,  is  a  beautiful 
of  water,  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  is  the  channel 
extensive  ti-adc,  being  one  of  the  cliuiii  of  navigable  waters 
tsonnect  Lake  Midiigan  with  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  Wia 
River.  It  empties  it  watera  into  Green  Bay,  through  the  Fox 
which  has  been  rendeixid  navigable  for  steamers.  A  canal  has  be 
from  the  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  steatuers  pass  fn:»m 
Bay  into  tlie  latter  river.  A  very  large  trade  in  lumber  and  gi 
thus  brought  to  Fond  du  I^ac.  There  are  about  6  grain  eleva' 
the  city,  and  about  16  or  17  saw-mills.  Railways  connect  I 
with  the  principal  i»oints  in  the  West. 

There  are  a  number  of  factories  of  agricultural  implements^ 
and  flour  here»  besides  a  large  shop  for  the  construction  of  rail  mi 

Fond  du  Lac  was  originally  a  French  trading-post,  but  thu 
ment  of  the  city  was  not  begun  until  about  1835.  Sinee  then 
grown  with  great  rapidity. 

OSHKOSH. 

In  Winnebago  county,  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  State.  It  is  pie 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fox  River,  at  its  entnmoe  int 
Winnebago,  It  is  built  on  ground  gradually  sloping  townrt 
lake  and  river,  tlius  securing  excellent  drainage  for  the  who 
Immediately  above  the  town  the  Fox  River  broadens  out  ii 
I^ake  Butte  des  Mortes. 

Oshkosh  IS  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  built  principally  af 
Thr.  Coif^bj  Conrt  Ilonfif  and  Jaifj  a  hamlsome  edifice,  is  the  f»r 
building.  There  are  about  12  cliurches,  several  public  and  | 
schools,  and  3  newspa|>er8  in  the  eity.  It  is  lighte<l  with 
is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870,  the  popuJtti 
12,663. 

The  city  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lUmW^ 
being  about  17  saw-mills,  cutting  about  50,000,000  feet  ofl 
annually,  besides  laths  and  pickets.  There  are  alsoSshinglf 
which  cut  0,500,000  shingles  per  annum,  and  several  planing; 
and  sash  and  door,  and  fence  factories.  The  city  also  contniitf^ 
fonnd<'ries,  machine  shops,  agricultural  machine  Bho'* 
tanneries,  and  breweries.  A  considerable  f>' 
here  for  shipment.     A  ship-yard  is  lociU 
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'  largcs  and  steamers  for  the  Mississippi  trade.  Several  boats  built 
ire  were  plyiug  on  that  river  and  its  tributaries  previous  to  the  war. 
teamers  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  have  discharged  cargo  here, 
ail  ways  connect  the  city  with  the  principal  towns  of  tlie  State. 
Just  above  Oshkosh  lie  the  vast  timber  r^ions  of  Wisconsin,  which 
« reached  by  ascending  the  Wolf  River,  which  is  navigable  for 
aall  steamers  for  100  miles  from  the  city.  Owing  to  the  proximity 
'so  much  water,  the  heats  of  the  summer  is  much  moderated  at  Osh- 
)sh,  and  the  place  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  summer 
sorts  in  the  State. 

MISCELLANY. 
THE    OLDEST    MAN    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Joseph  Crele  died  in  Caledonia,  a  littlo  town  in  Wisconsin,  on  the  27th  of 
Qoary,  1866.    He  was  probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  world,  being,  at  the  time 

his  death,  141  years  of  age.  He  was  born  of  French  parents,  in  1725,  at  a 
ench  trading-post,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  present  city  of  Detroit. 
ke  baptismal  register  of  tlie  Catholic  Church  in  that  city  settles  tlils  fact  posi- 
elj.  He  lived  in  Wisconsin  for  about  100  years.  He  was  at  one  time  a  French 
dier,  and  bore  arms  at  Braddock^s  defeat.  He  married  in  New  Orleans  in 
Hf  when  nearly  80.  A  few  years  after  his  marriage,  he  settled  at  Prairie  du 
ien,  while  Wisconsin  was  still  a  province  of  France.  Before  the  Revolution- 
f  war,  he  was  employed  to  carry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green 
y.  A  few  years  ago,  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wis- 
ksln,  to  give  testimony  relating  to  events  that  had  transpired  80  years  before, 
r  some  years  before  his  death,  the  old  gentleman  resided  with  a  daughter  by 

third  wife  at  Caledonia.     Ho  was  GO  when  this  child  was  born.     Until  1804, 
.  Crele  was  as  liearty  and  active  as  most  men  of  70.     He  could  walk  several 
les  without  fatigue,  and  frequently  chopped  wood  for  the  family  use. 
3e  cast  his  first  vote  for  Washington,  and  after  that  never  failed  to  vote  at 
Kry  election.    He  had  no  bad  habits,  except  that  he  was  a  constant  smoker. 

person,  he  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  spare  in  flesh,  but  showing 
idences  of  having  been  in  his  prime — 100  years  ago— a  man  of  powerful 
ftAad  organization.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  experienced  a 
onting  lenae  of  loneliness,  and  would  frequently  exclaim  with  sadness  that  he 
iied  Death  had  forgotten  him. 


Area,  ,    , 83,531  SquariJ 

Population  in  imd, 172,413 

Population  in  1870,       439,70« 

The  State  of  Miniiei*Qta  is  situated  between  43"*  30'  ii 
latitude,  and  between  89''  30'  and  97°  W.  longitude.  It  J 
on  the  north  by  British  America,  cm  the  east  by  I^iike  Su| 
Wisconsin,  on  the  south  by  Iowa,  and  on  t!ie  west  b 
Territory, 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

Tlie  State  Government  has  recently  published  an  cxcelleu 
tioii  of  Minnesota,  prepared  by  Coh  Girart  Hewitt,  of  SU  P 
take  the  following  from  it: 

"Altliougli  Minnesota  is  not  a  mountainous  country  by  a 
its  general  elevation  gives  it  all  the  mlvantages  of  one,  w 
objectionable  features.  Being  eqiiidij>tant  from  the  Atla 
Fadfic  oceans,  situated  on  an  elevated  jdateau,  and  with  a  e 
lakes  and  rivers  ample  for  an  empire^  it  has  a  peculiar  clii 
own,  posscsstMl  by  no  other  State.  The  general  surfaee  of  1 
part  of  ifjc  State  is  even  and  undulating,  and  pieai>antly 
with  rolling  prairies,  vast  belts  of  timl>er,  oak  ojienings, 
lakes  and  streams,  with  their  accompanying  mea<lows, 
wooilcd  ravines,  and  lofty  bUiffs,  which  impart  variety,  gam 
picturesque  beauty  to  its  scenery. 

"The  Mississippi  River,  2400  miles  long,  wldcb  drains, 
region  af  country  than  any  stream  on  the  globe,  with  the 
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.mazon,  rises  in  Ijake  Itasca,  in  the  nortbprii  ]>art  of  Minnesota, 
^o\\n  southeasterly  tli rough  tlie  State  797  miles,  134  of  which 
B  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  navigahle  for  large  boats  to  St. 
ll,  and  above  the  Falls  (»f  St.  Anthony  for  smaller  boats  for  abont 
liles  farther.  The  season  of  navigation  hnfi  o|iened  as  early  as 
:h  of  March,  but  usually  opens  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
and  closes  between  the  niiddlo  of  Noi'ember  and  the  first  of 
iber.  In  1865  and  1866,  Kteamboat  excursions  took  pi  aw  on 
jt  of  December,  from  St.  Panl,  and  the  river  roniained  open 
days  Ioniser;  in  1M67  luiti!  December  1st.  The  principal 
^and  cities  on  the  Missis^iiipi  in  Minnesota,  are,  Winona,  Wa- 
%  Lake  City,  Re<l  Win^,  Ifastinf^,  St,  Paul^  Minneapolis,  St, 
ly,  Aniika,  Dayton,  Monticello,  St.  Cloud,  Sauk  Rapids,  Little 
Tht  Mtvnrmf*i  Rtver,  the  smirce  of  which  is  among 
'  airii'S,  in  Dakota  Territory,  flows  from  Bi^  Stone 
'xmndary  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  nearly  5O0 
t  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and 
■I  Mt  Vurt  Suelling,  5  miles  al>ov^  ^l.  \?ts.\!i\. 


nearly  opposite  Hustings,  and   is  navigable  to  Ta 

miles.  It  penetrates  the  pineries,  and  furnishes  i 
along  its  course.  Tlie  principal  places  on  it  are  Si 
Falls,  The  Red  Rker  rises  in  Lake  Travei-se,  i 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  fron 
the  British  possessions,  a  distauce  of  380  miles. 
Breeken ridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bois  dc  Sion; 
Bay;  the  Saskatchewan,  a  tributary  of  the  Red 
be  a  navigable  stream,  thus  promising  an  act? 
from  this  vast  I'egiim  when  it  shall  have  beiroit 
St.  Paul  and  Pacitie  Railroad,  which  connects  tb 
the  Red  River  with  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
important  of  tlie  numerous  snjall  streams  are  \ 
for  lumbering ;  Vermilion  River,  furnishing 
and  possessing  some  of  the  finest  cascades  in  th 
Crow,  Blue  Earth  Root,  Sauk,  Le  Sueur,  Zurubn 
Prairie,  Red  Wood,  Waraju,  Pejuta  Ziza,  Mai 
Wild  Rice,  Plum,  Sand  Hill,  Clear  Water,  Red 
Red  Cedar,  and  Des  Moines  rivers;  the  St,  I^iuis 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  navigable  for  20  mi 
let,  aud  furnishing  a  water-power  at  ite  falls  sa 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Anthonj 
besides  all  the  innumemble  hosts  of  first  and 
all  the  larger  streams." 
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TaU.    Gold  quartz  has  been  found  in  Curl  ton  cx>unty,  and  gold  and 
^ver  about  80  miles  northwest  of  Lake  8ujx*rior. 

CLIMATE. 

Minnesota  has  been  so  strongly  recommended  as  a  resort  for  inva- 
is,  that  the  following  remarks  upon  the  climate,  taken  from  ihe  work 
Colonel  Hewitt,  will  be  found  interesting. 

"The  wssi'rtion  that  the  cliinalc  of  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  healthiest 

the  world,  may  bo  broad ly  and  rontidently  made.     It  is  sui^taincnl 

the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  thousands  of  invalids  who  have 

ight  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and   recovered  from  consumption  and 

ler  diseases  after  tliey  had  been  given  u\y  as  hopeless  by  their  home 

lygicians ;  it  is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  its  inhabitants  for 

fnty  years  j  and  it  is  sustained  Ijy  the  published  statistics  of  nitjrt:ility 

the  dillereut  Stiites.     Minnesota  is  entirely  exempt  from  malaria, 

consequently  the  numerous  diseases  known  to  arise  from  it,  such 

chills  and  fever,  autumnal  fcvei*s,  ajne  cake  or  enlarged  spleen,  en- 

jQicnt  of  tlie  liver,  etc.,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  ailections 

the  eye,  antl   various  bilious  diseases,  and  derangements  of  the 

)mach  and  iHjwels,  although  sometimes  arising  from  other  causes, 

often  due  wholly  to   malarious  agency,  and  are  only  temporarily 

lievctl  by  medicine,  because  the  patient  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 

irious  influence  which  generates  them.     Enlargement  of  the  liver 

spleen  is  very  common   iti  southern   and  sou tli western  States, 

^e  are  not  only  free  from  tliose  aibucnts,  but  by  coming  to  Minne- 

)ta,  often  without  any  medical  treatment  at  all,  patients  speedily 

>vtr  from  this  class  of  diseases;  the  miasmatic  poison  being  soon 

iininate<l   from  the  system,  and  not  being  exposed  to  its  further 

>tioo,  the  functions  of  health  are  gradually  resumed.     DiarrhcBa 

■  dysentery  are  not  so  jtrevalent  as  in  warmer  btitudes,  and  are 

lilder  type.     Pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever  are  very  seldom  met 

ritlj,  and  then   merely  as  sporadic  cases.     Diseases  of  an  epidemic 

mracter  never  have  been  known  to  prevail  here»    ^Even  that  dread- 

6o<)urge,  diphtheria,  which,  like  a  destroying  angel,  swept  through 

lis  of  the  country,  leaving  desfdation  In  its  train,  passed  us  by 

.e  to   mark  its  course.     The  diseases  common  to 

.u*M  i;iaHiij+X)d  partake  of  the  same  mild  character,  and  seldom 

•8  the  language  of  Mrs.  Ck^lburn,  an  authoress, 

ins  corroljorates  this  opinion.     That 

fiimily,  the  chokrxij  is  alike  unknown 
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here.  Durhii;  the  summLT  of  1866,  while  hundrcils  were  daily 
down  by  tins  visitation  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St,  Liouis,  and  otfc 
places,  and  it  prevailwl  to  an  ahinuing  extent  In  Chicago,  not  a  sin; 
case  uiade  its  appearance  in  MiuncsoUu  Anotlier,  and  a  very  1 
class  of  invalids,  who  derive  great  benefit  from  the  climate  of  Mil 
6ota,  are  those  whose  systems  have  become  relaxed,  debilitatetl, 
broken  down  by  over-taxation  of  the  mental  and  physioil  energi 
dyspepsia,  etc." 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS. 

"  The  prevaillni^  soil  of  Minnesota,"  says  the  work  qnoted  alxrt 
"  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy  loam,  containing  a  various  iutermiJCt 
of  clay,  abounding  in  mineral  siilts  and  in  organic  ingredients, derii 
from  the  accumulation  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  for  lon^a 
of  growth  and  decay.  The  sand,  of  widch  silica  is  tlie  base,  form 
large  proportion  of  this,  as  of  all  good  soils.  It  plays  an  impo 
part  in  the  economy  of  growth,,  and  is  an  e&sential  constituent  in 
organism  of  all  cereals.  About  67  jwr  cent,  of  the  asli  of  thest 
of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  sugar-cane,  is  pure  silica  or  fli 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  glazed  coating  to  the  plants,  and  ^f 
strength  to  the  stalk." 

In  1869,  the  agricultural  returns  were  as  follows : 

Acres  of  improved  land, 1,G11,€81 

Bushels  of  wheat, n^iT  1,908 

oats, 10,762,200 


**  Indian  corn,  . 

*'  barley,        .    . 

**  buckwheat,    . 

rye, 

"  Irish  potatoes, 

"  apples,  .     .    .     , 

Tons  of  hay,  (t^ultivated)    . 
(wild)     .    .     . 
Pounds  of  butter,   .    .    . 

"■  wool,     ,    .    ,    . 

Xumber  of  horses,  .    ,    .    . 
**  milch  cows,    .    . 

**  mules  and  Jisses, 

"  sheep,    .    .    .    . 

**  swine,    .    .    .    , 

cattle,    .    .    .    . 
domestic  animals. 


Value  of 


4,236,822 
l,2oO,G86 

T.>,866 

l,Ga:i,4s3 

0,932 

T3,«ftl 

543,758 

3H5,7W 
4-5,780 

578 

27,890 

150,880 

08,479 

$6,642,  H41 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE, 

Manufactures  are  still  in  tlieir  infaucy.  Saw  mills  at  present  con- 
)itnte  the  majority  of  the  establishments  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  no  foreign  comnieroe,  but  its  trade  with  the  country 
douth  and  southeast  of  it  is  growing  rapidly.  The  great  export  is 
imber,  whieh,  in  1860,  was  valued  at  $1^234,203.  8t,  Paul  main- 
ins  an  active  trade  along  the  upper  Mississippi. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

y  In  1868,  there  were  392  miles  of  c<.»mpleted  railroads  in  Min- 

eon«truct<i<l  at  a  cost  of  $12,450,000.     At  the  close  of  the  year 

ubcr  of  miles  had  been  increased  to  559.    At  the  close  of  1870 

igtii  of  completed  lines  was   1096   miles,     St.  Pan!,  and  the 

principal  towns  in  the  soutficast  part  of  the  State,  are  connected  with 

!     each  other,  and  witli  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  through  Wisconsin  and 

I     Illinois.     The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  l»eing  constructed  across 

^^he  northern  part  of  the  State  from  Lake  Superior  westward, 

B  EDUCATION. 

f  Minnesota  possesses  a  State  univemityand  three  norma!  schools,  all 
[  of  which  arc  in  flourishing  contlltion.  The  first  is  libemlly  endowed 
by  the  State.  The  Governor,  in  his  last  annual  message,  says: 
I  ^*  Minnesota  has  a  larger  number  of  school-houses  than  any  other 
State  of  tlic  same  population  and  taxable  property »  Her  total  expen- 
ditures for  school  purposes  during  the  last  two  years  exceeded 
$l»500j000,  and  her  aehool-houses  have  already  cjost  over  Jl 00,000." 
Tlie  State  has  a  permanent  sctiool  fund  arising  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  and  amoiuiting  to  $2,476,222.  Tliere  are  lands  enoui^h  on 
hand,  if  judiciously  disposed  of,  to  Increase  this  fund  to  $lo,000,000. 
Taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  the  8<!hools. 

The  system  ofethication  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
fears,  and  reports  annnally  to  the  Legtslature.     The  finit  supcrinten- 
mt  was  elei'ted  in   1867,  the  duties  of  the  office   having  been  pre- 
iously  <lisehargiHl  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.    Each  county  is  provided 
ith  a  County  Superinten/lent,  but  the  immediat-e  management  of  each 
•hool  is  vf^ted  in  a  Bourd  of  Trustees. 
In  1870,  the  number  of  school  distHcts  was  2626  ;  the  number  of 
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teachers   4111;    and  the   number  of  pupils    110,590.      The  whc 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes  was  ^57,816, 

In  18(j7,  there  were  50  private  schools  in  the  State,  attended 
4316  pupiJiJ. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

TliC  State  Prison  is  at  Stillwater.     It  is  in  excellent  condition,  &i 
in  November,   1867,  containeil  45  convicts.     A  Reform  Scliod 
recently  been  opened  l)y  the  State  at  St.  Paul.     In  1870,  it  eontaii 
82  ill  mates.     The  charitable  institutions  of  Minnesota  have  been  br 
recently  established,  but  are  prasperous  and  of  a  high  character.    The 
State  authorities  are  determined  that  they  shall  be  second  to  none  i^ 
the  Union. 

The  luslitathn  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  and  the  Blind,  is  located 
Faribault.     It  is  provided  with  fine  buildings,  and  ample  groi 
and  contains  about  87  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons. 

The  Ilospitcd  for  Imanc  is  at  St.  Peter.  Patients  are  now  aoooJ 
modated  in  temi>orary  quarters ;  but  handsome  and  commodic 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  the  State.  In  1870,  there  were  11 
patients  under  treatment. 

LIBRARIES  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  1860,  there  were  89  libraries  in  Minnesota,  coutaining  33,( 
volumes  ;  and  in   the  same  year,  there  were  4  daily,  and  45  wetklj 
iiewspajicrs,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of  2,344/M}0 
publislied  in  the  State. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  I860,  there  were  2fiO  churches  in  Minnesota.  The  valtKT 
church  property  was  ^478,200. 


FINANCES. 

The  Constitution  of  Minnesota  limits    the  loans  of  the  State 
$350,000.     At  the  close  of  1870,  the  State  debt  was  about  $285,503 
The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  that  year  were  $7H2,069,  and  tb* 
expenditures  $595,905. 

In    18<j8^  there  were  15  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  SlJlO, 
000,  doing  business  in  the  State. 
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GOVERNxMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  tliis  State  was  adopted  in  1856,  and  grants  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  elections  to  all  male  persons  over  21  years  of  age, 
who  are  of  tlio  iiillowing  classes,  viz. :  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
►reigners  wlio  have  legally  declared  tlieir  inter* tion  to  beeonie  citi- 
}  civilized  persons  of  mixeii  white  and  Indian  blood;  and  Indians 
not  belonging  to  any  tribe,  who  have  been  pronounced  capable  of 
voting  by  any  Di^^trict  Court.  The  last  named  class  must  have 
adopted  the  language,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  whites,  and  must 
have  resided  in  the  Un itetl  States  one  year,  in  the  State  four  months, 
and  in  the  district  ten  days  preceding  the  election. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
icretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and   Attorney-General,  and  a 
?gis!ature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and   House  of  Reiiresentatives,  all 
losen  by  the  peojjle.     The  Senators,  22  in   number,  are  clecteil  for 
years,  one  half  annually.     The  Representatives  number  47,  and 
•e  elected  annually.     The  Auditor  is  chosen  for  three  years^  the  rest 
the  State  officers  for  two  years.     The  general  election  is  held  in 
November,  and  the  Legislature  meets  annually,  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  January. 

Tlie  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  (elected  for  seven 
yeara),  District  Courts,  Courts  of  Probate,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  Legislature  1ms  power  to  establisli  from  time  to  time  such  otlier 
Courts,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associates. 
All  judges  are  elected  by  the  people. 
^H  The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  St.  Paul. 
^H    The  State  is  divided  into  G4  counties. 

H  HISTORY. 

^m  The  State  of  Minnesota  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word 
^wignifying  "sky-tinted  water.**  It  was  first  entered  by  a  Frenchman 
^bam^Kj  Baniel  Greysnlou  du  Lulh,  in  ICTS.  In  1G79  Fatlier  Hen- 
^^epin,  and  two  others  who  had  fornu^d  a  part  of  I^  Salle's  exjjcdi- 
.  tion,  accompanied  the  Indians  to  their  village,  180  miles  above  the 
^bfalls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Ixirne  by  the 
^*  cataract  to-fJay.  Iti  1G89  the  territory  was  fonually  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  tlie  Frencli  king  by  Perrot  and  his  companions. 
They  built  a  Ibrt  on  tlie  west  sliore  of  I^ke  Pepin,  just  above  its 
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entrance.  In  1695  a  second  fort  was  built  by  Le  Soeur,  on  an  yand 
in  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the  nioutb  of  the  St.  Croix.  lu  1700 
he  built  a  fort  on  the  Minnesota.  The  fur  traders  now  came  into  the 
territory  in  great  numbers,  but  no  jjerraaneut  settlement  was  made  for 
purposes  of  colonization.  In  1763  Captain  Jonathan  C^vrver,  of  Con* 
nectlcut,  vibitetl  Minnesota,  and  published  a  description  of  the  country. 

In  1800  that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Minnesota  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  lu 
180-3  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  pluwd  the  United  States  in  poeseesion 
of  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Snelling  was  erected  id 
1819,  and  garrisoncil  by  the  Unite<l  States.  The  territor}*  was  alreidy 
the  seat  of  an  active  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Govcrnnieiit  hail 
some  troulile  in  enforcing  its  regulations  among  the  traders.  Minae* 
sota  was  explored  in  1820  by  Grcneral  Lewis  Cass,  and  in  1823  Inr 
Major  Lonj^.  A  third  exploring  party  was  sent  out  in  1'""?  lor 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  discovered   the  source  of  the    .  ,'pi 

River.  Frcf|uent  surveys  and  explorations  were  made  after  this,  until 
the  region  became  very  well  known. 

In  1842  the  town  of  St,  Paul  was  founded,  and  emigrants  com- 
raencetl  to  settle  in  the  territoiy.  In  1849  the  Territory  of  Minnesota 
w*as  organized  by  Congress.  The  {wpulation  was  estimated  at  4867 
souls,  and  one  half  of  the  lands  ineliidetl  in  the  new  Territory  were 
still  the  property  of  the  Indians.  Emigrants  came  in  fast,  however, 
and  in  1857  the  po[>ulation  was  ascertaine<l  by  a  census  to  be  150,037. 
In  1856  C-ongress  authorized  tlie  people  of  the  Territory  to  form  i 
State  Constitution,  which  was  done,  and  on  the  11th  of  Alay,  1B58, 
Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  8tat<*. 

During  t!ie  late  war,  the  State  contributed  a  force  of  24,263  men 
t4j  the  service  of  the  Unitetl  States. 


CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capital,  there  is  no  large  city  in  the  State.  The  n»<«t 
iiiipurtant  places  are,  Minneapolis,  St.  Anthony,  Winona,  Rocbesltf. 
Austin,  Faribault,  and  Henderson. 

i-T.  PAUL, 

In  Ramsey  county,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  sititated  on  A« 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  2070  miles  from  its  mouth,  9  mile* 
by  land  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  400  miles  norihwcslof 
Chicago.     latitude  44°  52'  46"  N. ;  longitude  93^  5'  W. 


MINNKSOTA 
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The  city  is  built  on  a  blufT  70  or  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivir. 
The  sitles  of  this  blufi*  Imve  been  gradually  graded  until  tliey  \w\v 
form  a  tjuceessiori  of  termces,  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
buBiucss  portion  is  located.  Conslderiiig  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
conie,  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  well  built.  Limestone  of 
an  excellent  quality  is  abundant  in  tlie  vicinity,  and  iias  been  largely 
used  in  building,  tluis  giving  to  the  place  an  appearance  of  elegance 
and  solidity.   The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  shadefl  with  trees. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  Staie  Houses  built  of  brick, 
143  by  50  feet;  the  Slate  Arsenal;  the  A^ew  Opera  Home;  and 
the  Athettaam, 

Tiie  city  contains  21  or  *22  churches,  several  public  and  private 
schools  and  colleges,  1  or  2  public  libraries,  and  4  or  5  newspajxT 
offices.  It  m  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water.  It  m 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  In  1870  the  population 
was  20,0ai' 

St.  Paid  is  connecte<l  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  railway,  and 
also  with  Duluth  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  A  line  is  also  in 
progress  north-westward,   which    is    to  coimect  with   the   Northern 
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Pacific  Railway.  Tlie  city  lios  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigatiot 
oil  the  Misi^issippi.  Ahout  50  steamera  ply  between  St.  Paul  an' 
DiibuquL*,  La  Urotise,  and  St,  Loui.s.  The  aggregate  touuage  of  S 
Paul  fur  1867  was  13,308  tons.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  steam  ki 
mills  nmi  flour-mills  in  die  vicinity. 

St.  Paul  is  growing  veiy  rapidly  in  population  and  importance.  . 
was  visited  as  early  as  1680  by  Father  Hennepin.  The  first  net 
settlement,  however,  was  made  in  1838  by  Parraut,  a  Canudia 
Father  Gaultier,  a  Chatholic  missionary,  built  a  log  chapel  on  tl 
edge  of  the  bhiff,  wiiieh  he  called  St.  Paul's.  This  became  the  wait 
of  the  settlement.  U|»ou  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Mi«n< 
sota  in  1849  St.  Paul  became  the  capital.  It  was  incorporated  as  J 
town  in  the  same  year,  and  as  a  city  in  1854. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

1m  Hennepin  county,  is  a  flourishing  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  nM 
or  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  town  of  St.  Anlhou/J 
and  at  tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  7  or  8  miles  northwest  of  St.  Pad 
It  contains  the  county  buildings,  about  10  churches,  several  schouls,( 
4  hotels,  ancl  a  newspaper  office.  It  is  united  with  the  town  q(^ 
Anthouy  by  2  bridges.  It  contains  also  several  founderios,  woejilcuj 
mills,  machineshops,  and  siiw-mills.  Tlic  latter,  it  is  stated,  sa^rahoulj 
70,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually.  The  river  here  affords  iminc- 
watcr-powcr.  It  is  slated  tliat  the  product  of  the  mills  at  the  Fafli| 
of  St.  Anthony  in  18G7  was  valued  at  §4,G6i»,o58.  In  ISTU, 
population  of  Minneapolis  was  13,060. 

It  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  is  connected  by  raiJway  with  8t,.. 

WINONA. 

In  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  soi 
western  bank  of  the  ilississippij  105  miles  by  land  below  8t,  l*aul« 
It  contains  the  county  buildings,  about  12  churches,  several  n'hool^ 
one  of  whieli  Is  a  Normal  School,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  It  is  Ji' 
principal  market  of  a  rich  and  floorJsliing  agricultural  counlrj',  aW 
is  noted  for  its  heavy  slupments  of  grain,  being  the  principal  whci 
market  of  the  Sttite.  It  possesses  also  a  considerable  trade  iu  lambcl 
Timber  and  limestone  abound  in  the  county.  It  is  conr  '  '  * 
railway  witli  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  and  Cidcago,  and  lias  > 
communication  with  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  first  .H*lti 
in  1851,  and  in  1857  was  chartered  as  a  city.  Id  1870  Uie  popnla 
was  7192, 
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Area,      65,045  Square  Miles. 

Poixilution  in  1S60, 674,913 

Populiition  in  1870, 1,191  J25 

E  State  of  Iowa  is  situated  between  40^  30'  and  43'='  30'  N. 
^tittule,  and  between  90°  and  97"^  W,  longitude.  It  is  boun<led  on  tho 
Worth  by  Miiinesota,  on  the  east  by  Wisconsin  aud  Illinois,  frona  which 
it  is  sejiarated  bv  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  south  by  Missouri,  and 
the  west  by  Nebraska  and  Dakota  Territory. 


I 


TOPOGRAPHY 


le  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  a  fine  rolling  prairie.     The 
highest  land  In  the  State,  Table  Mound,  is  not  over  500  feet  high.    In 
the  northwest  there  is  a  rugged  region  called  the  "  Coteau  des  Prairies." 
The  3ris!iimppi  Elver  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
reoeives  the  waters  of  tlie  Des  Moines  (beginning  on  the  soutii),  Skunk, 
Iowa,    Wapsiplnicon,    Makoijueta,  aud    Upjier   Iowa.      Davenport, 
Burlington,  and  Dubuque  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mississippi, 
The  Des  Moines  River  is  the  principal  stream  lying  within  the  State. 
It  riaes  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  flows  south- 
east acroas  Iowa  into  the  Mississippi,  at  Keokuk,  dividing  the  State 
.almost  exactly  in  half.     It  is  about  450  miles  long,  and  at  high  water 
is  navigable  for  light  draught  steamers  for  250    miles.     It   flows 
through  an  undulating  country  abounding  in  rich  prairies.     JVie  Iowa 
^ver  rises  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  Hancock  county,  and 
^W8  southeast  into  the  Missisyippi.     It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  to  Inwa  city,  80  miles,  at  high  water.     Its   principal 
branch  is  the  Red  Oedur  River ,  which  rises   in  the  southern  part  of 
60  945 
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Mimiesota,  aiid  flows  southeast  into  it  about  25  or  30  miles  frora  its 
iiimith.  It  is  about  300  railes  long,  and  is  a  fine  mill  stream.  Tht 
Minffoim  River  forms  the  western  boundary  from  Sioux  City  to  the 
Missouri  line,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Big  and  Little  Sioux  ami 
several  smaller  streams.  The  principal  towns  on  the  Missouri  are 
Sioux  City  and  Council  Blufls.  A  number  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  rise  in  the  southern  coanties^  and  flow  southward  into  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Several  small  lakes  lie  in  the  Northern  counties,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Spirit  Lake,  in  Dickinson  connty. 

MIXERAIA 
The  coal  beds  of  this  State  are  immense,  and  are  said  to  unA 

an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  In  some  places  they  are  more  than 
100  feet  thick,  and  as  they  lie  near  the  surface  can  be  worked 
slight  expense.  *^  The  lend  mines  of  the  northeast,  of  which  Dubuc 
is  the  centre,  are  continuous  of  those  in  Wisconsin,  and  are  being  exten- 
sively and  profititbly  worked*  Zinc  occurs  in  the  fissures  alor;  ' 
the  lead,  and  cf^pper  is  also  found  in  this  region  and  along  tin.  ' 
River.  Iron  ore  exists  lu  considerable  quantities,  but  is  not  much 
worked.  Many  portions  of  the  State  are  underlaid  with  limestone, 
ami  building  stone  of  several  varieties  exists,  the  Annamosa  quarniis 
of  Jones  county,  ranking  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Gjrpsura  al« 
appears  in  limited  quantities,  and  |ieat  abounds  in  a  number  of  cnun- 
ties,  one  bed  in  Sac  county  containing  over  300  acres,  fix)ra  3  to  H  M 
in  thickness." 

CLIMATE, 

The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.    THe 
**  Hand-Book  of  Iowa"  thus  speaks  of  it:  **  Our  spring  usually  oom- 
mences  in  March,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the  prairies  are  green, 
with  mild,  beautiful  weather.    In  May,  all  the  face  of  n 
with  Howers,  and  the  foliage  of  the  prairies  bends  1>< 
like  the  waves  of  an  enchanted  lake,  whilst  the  whole  atmosphere  i^ 
scented  with  the  breath  of  flowers.     At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  gtmile 
breeze  is  fanning  the  prairies,  and  a  day  is  never  so  sultrj*  but  thal^ 
cooling   breath  comes  to  moderate  the  melting   temperature,     IM 
m^ening  twilights  are  beautiful,  in  most  seasons  of  the  year,  oontinuM 
nearly  two  hours  after  sunset.     Ten  months  in  the  year  our  roads  (■ 
hard,  smooth  and  dry.     In  autnmn,  the  weather,  vnt\\  little  exceptiJ 
is  usually  pleasant  and  fine  until  near  December.     Winter  brings  1 
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very  little  snow,  some  years  not  amount log  to  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  altogether ;  the  weather  through  the  winter  being  mostly  mafle 
up  of  cool,  sunshiny  days  and  clear  frosty  nights.  High,  dry,  salu- 
brious, and  rolling,  with  most  excellent  water  and  a  bracing  atmo- 
sphere, consumption  was  never  known  to  seize  a  victim  here.  On  the 
streams  the  ague  and  fever  sometimes  intrudes^  with  fevers,  occasion* 
ally,  of  other  types ;  but,  as  the  country  becomes  settled  and  culti- 
vatedj  these  disappear  and  are  unknown*" 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  Boi!  13  generally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated.  In  this  respect, 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  mast  desirable  States  in  the  Union. 

"  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  are  the  great  staples  of  Iowa,  being 
grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  county  in  the  State,  with 
the  addition  of  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  etc.,  in  limited  quan- 
tities. The  corn  crop  of  1866  reached  over  52,000,000  oi*  bushels, 
with  an  acreage  of  upwards  of  1,600,000,  the  crop  being  valued  at 
about  ?23,(K)0,000,  or  an  average  of  between  814  and  ?16  per  acre 
gross.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  same  year  reached  nearly  16,000,000 
bushels  upon  something  less  than  1,000,000  acres,  the  crop  being 
estimated  at  about  $22,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $22  to  the 

acre,  gross  product.     The  wheat  crop  is  the  principal  market  product, 

other  crops  being  largely  worked  up  at  home  and  sent  abroad  in  more 

condensed  form,  as  beef,  pork,  wool,  etc."* 
In  1869,  there  were  over  4,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the 

State.     In  the  same  year  the  principal  returns  were  ixs  follows  : 

Bushels  of  wheat, 25,000,000 

^'           Indian  com, 78,600,000 

"           oate, 19,IM)C>,(K)0 

"           Irish  potatoes,     , 4,500,000 

"           rye,     .     . 540,000 

''          buckwheat, 160,000 

Tons  of  hay, 1,650,000 

Pounds  of  butter, 11,953,660 

Kumber  of  horses, 199,580 

**           mules  and  asses,      6,244 

"           milch  cows, 201,740 

"           sheep, 1,001,180 

"           swine, •    .  l,0(H,liOO 

"          cattle, 301,960 

Value  of  domestic  animals, $20,476,293 

Pounds  of  wool  (estimated),     .    .   ' 2,000,000 

•  Agricultural  Keport  (U.  S.)  for  1868. 
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In  the  same  year,  there  were  129  new&papei'a  and  periodicals  (9  of 

which  were  (laily)  publishetl  in  the  State,  their  total  anaual  circula- 
tion was  6,589,360  copies, 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

The  Penileniiary  is  loeated  at  Fort  Madison,  and  in  1867  contained 
IGO  convicts.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  let  oot  to  contractors,  and 
the  institution  is  almost  self-sustaining.  The  coiumutatlon  system 
has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  relbriu  as 
well  as  punish  tlie  inmates. 

Th€  Deaj  and  Dumh  AsyhLm  is  at  Iowa  City,  but  will  soon  be 
removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  provided  with  more  extensive  facilities. 
In  1867,  it  contained  75  pupils,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaf  niuU's  in  the  State. 

The  Lidiiulion  for  the  Blind  m  at  Vinton,  and  contains  about  50 
pupils.  It  is  free  to  all  blind  persons  residing  in  Iowa,  and  pupils 
are  taken  from  other  States  at  moderate  rates. 

The  JTo9j)iiaI  for  Insane,  is  at  Mount  Plcfisant,  and  is  a  flourishing 
institution.  Aflditional  accommodations  are  needed.  In  1S67,  it 
eontained  344  innmtcs. 

The  State  makes  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Homes  for 
Soldlei's*  Orphans  at  Davenport,  Cedar  Falls,  and  Glenwood, 

RELIGIOUS  DEKOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  there  were  949  churches  in  Iowa,  The  value  of  church 
proi^rty  was  ?1, 670,1 90. 

FINANCES. 

The  State  debt  amounted  in  1868  to  a  little  over  $300,000,  and 
was  contracted  principally  on  account  of  the  late  war.  It  is  fully 
secured.  At  the  close  of  the  fi^^l  year,  in  1869,  lliere  was  a  biilaoce 
of  $303,198  in  the  State  Trea.^ury. 

In  1868  there  were  44  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,067,- 
000,  doing  business  in  tlie  State, 

GOVERNMENT. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  who  has  resided  in  the 
State  six  months,  and  in  the  county  sixty  days,  except  persons  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  Union,   idiots,  inwine   persons,  ur 
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convicts,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections.     Negroes  were  admitted 
to  the  franchise  in  1868. 

Tlie  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Groveniiir, 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General,  and  a 
Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representativ!& 
The  State  officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  the  Senators  for  fouryeaiB, 
one  half  retiring  bieunially,  and  tlic  Representatives  for  two  ycai^  _ 
The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  bienuiaL  ^^t 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Lou™ 
and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  may  l)e  established  by  the  Legislature. 
These  last  consist  of  28  Circuit  Courts  established  by  the  L^slatuw 
in  1868.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  four  judges  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years*  The  judge  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve  is 
the  Chief  Justice.     All  judges  in  this  State  are  elected. 

The  seat  of  Grovernment  is  established  at  Des  Moiues. 

The  State  is  divided  into  99  counties. 


HISTORY. 

This  State  derives  its  name  from  the  triW  of  Iowa  Indians  who 
inhabited  a  large  portion  of  it.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Louisiana^ 
and  was  included  in  the  territory  purchased  from  France  by  tk 
United  States  in  180)^1  The  fii'Ht  white  settlement  was  made  hf 
Jul  ten  Dubuque,  an  Indian  trader,  who  founded  the  city  which  beare 
his  name.  He  married  an  Indian  woman  and  became  a  famous  chief 
among  the  savages,  and  as  early  as  1800,  commenced  to  work  the 
lead  mines  with  the  natives. 

In  1830,  a  severe  war  broke  out  between  the  various  Indian  tribes. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  inhabited  the  mining  region,  were  drivcD 
away  by  the  Sioux.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  number  of  miners 
came  out  to  the  lead  mines  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indiana 
and  commenced  to  work  them.  They  were  driven  away  by  Captain 
Zachary  Taylor,  then  commanding  the  United  States  forces  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  in  Wisconsin,  He  statione<l  a  force  of  soldiers  at  Dubuqm*. 
and  held  possession  of  it  until  18S2,  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  bcgaa. 
After  the  war  was  over  the  miners  went  back  to  Dubuque. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  compelled  to 
cede  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  as  indemnity  ht 
the  exj-jens*^  of  the  war.  This  tract  extended  nearly  300  miles  nortli 
of  Missourij  and  was  about  >50  miles  wide.  It  is  usually  known  aa 
tl^e  "  Black  Hawk  Purcfuise,"    Other  lands  were  purch&sed   froa* 
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the  Indians  for  81,000,000,  and  the  present  limits  of  Iowa  cleared 
of  Indian  titles. 

The  first  white  settlement  in  these  purchases  was  made  at  Fort 
Madison  (in  the  present  county  of  Lee),  late  in  1832,  and,  in  1835, 
the  town  was  regularly  laid  off.  In  1833,  Burlington  was  founded, 
and  Dubuque  received  a  large  addition  to  its  population.  In  1835, 
a  number  of  Quakers  emigrated  to  the  territory,  and  settled  the  town 
of  Salem.  Other  settlements  sprang  up  rapidly  in  various  parts  of 
the  new  country,  and,  in  1836,  the  population  of  the  District  of  Iowa 
numbered  10,531  souls.  The  District  of  Iowa,  which  included  nearly 
all  the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  about  100  miles  north 
of  the  Des  Moines  River^  was  attached  to  the  District  of  Wisconsin, 
then  a  part  of  Michigan  Territory,  for  convenience  of  government. 

In  1838,  tiie  Territory  of  Iowa  was  formally  organized  by  Congress, 
and  given  a  separate  Government.  The  population  at  this  time  num- 
bered 22,860  souls*  A  heavy  emigration  now  set  in  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  and  from  Europe,  and,  in  1840,  Iowa  Terri- 
tory contained,  according  to  the  Sixth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
43,114  inhabitants. 

"Such  had  been  the  increase  of  emigration,  previous  to  1843,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt 
a  State  Constitution.  At  the  following  ses-sion  of  Congress,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  *  enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a  State 
Government.'  A  Convention  assembled  in  September,  and  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1 844,  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  proposed  *  State  of 
Iowa;'  it  being  the  tburth  State  organized  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana.  By  the  year  1844,  the  population  of  Iowa  had 
increased  to  81,921  pei'sons  ;  yet  the  j>eople  were  subjecte<l  to  disap- 
pointment in  the  contemplated  change  of  government.  The  Coii.stitu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  Convention  evinced  the  progress  of  republican 
feeling,  and  the  strong  democratic  tendency  so  prominent  in  all  the 
new  States.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa  extended  the  right  of  suflVage 
to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Unitetl  States  who  had  resided 
six  months  in  the  State,  ami  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his 
application  for  the  right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  l>e  elec- 
ted by  the  people  for  a  term  of  lour  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  statefl  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty  years,  unless 
it  were  designed  for  public  improvements  or  literary  purposes ;  and  the 
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personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of  the  members  of  all  corporations 
was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  same.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited 
froai  creating  any  debt  in  the  name  of  the  State  exceeding  $l<X),OO0, 
unless  it  were  for  defence  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection; 
and  in  such  case,  the  bill  creating  the  debt  should,  at  the  sanie  time, 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  its  redemptioiu  Such  were  some  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  firet  Constitution  adopted  for  the  Stateof 
Iowa.  Yet  the  State  was  not  finally  organized  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of 
government  until  tlie  close  of  the  year  1846, 

"  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  approved  by  CougrraB,  in 
Act  was  passed  March  3,  1845,  for  the  admission  of  the  *  State  of 
Iowa'  into  the  Federal  Union  simultaneously  with  the  'Stateof 
Florida^*  upon  the  condition  that  tlie  people  of  Iowa,  at  a  subsequejit 
general  election,  assent  to  the  restricte*!  limits  imposed  by  Congress, 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  general  area  of  other  western  States;  hot 
the  people  of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  prescribed  ftf 
the  new  State,  a  majority  of  nearly  2000  in  the  popular  vote  bating 
rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence,  Iowa  remained  under  the 
territorial  government  until  the  beginning  of  1846,  when  the 
through  their  Legislature,  acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits^ 
Congress  atithorizcd  the  formation  of  another  Coostitution,  prei 
lory  to  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union. 

*'  The  people  of  Iowa,  in  1846,  assented  to  the  restriction  of  limits, 
and  tlie  formation  of  a  territorial  government  over  the  renmining 
waste  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  CoO' 
gress.  Petitions,  with  numerous  signatures,  demanded  the  propotoi 
restriction  by  the  organization  of  a  separate  Territory,  to  be  designated 
and  known  as  the  *  Dacotah  Territory/'  comprising  the  Indian  tern* 
tor)^  beyond  the  organized  settlements  of  Iowa,  Congress  accordingly 
autliorizcd  a  second  Convention  for  the  adoption  nf  another  State Cao- 
stitiition,  and  this  Conventitm  assemblctl  in  May,  1H46,  and  ado 
anotlter  Constitution,  which  was  Bubmitte<l  to  Congress  in  June 
lowing.  In  August,  1846,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  formally  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  the  first  State  election  was,  by  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Clarke,  to  Ikj  held  on  the  26th  day  of  October  following. 
In  the  ensuing  December,  the  first  State  Legislature  met  at  I(W* 
City."  * 
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During  the  Rebellion  Iowa  contributed  75,860  men  to  the  military 
lervice  of  the  United  States. 


W  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are,  Dubuque, 
Davenport,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Muscatine,  Council  BUifis,  Iowa 
Bh^,  and  Fort  Madison. 

DES  MOINES, 

In  Polk  county,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.     It  is  situated  at  the  coo- 
fluenue  of  the  Dcs  Moines  ar»d  liaccoon  Rivers,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Des  Moines,     It  is  175  miles  west  of  Daven- 
port, and  140  miles  east  of  Cououil  Bluffs.      It  lies  in  the  exact 
)graphical  centre  of  the  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  smooth  val- 
f,  rising  on  all  sides,  by  sueoeasive  benches,  back  to  the  gently 
Mng  hills,  which  finally  attain  a  heiglit  of  about  200  feet.     The 
icry  in   the  vicinity  is  very  l>eautfful.     The  city  is  laid  oil"  with 
streets,  and  is  being  well  built.     The  State  capitol  is  at  present 
)lain  structure,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence.     It  is  de- 
led to  replace  it  at  an  early  day  by  a  buihling  worthy  of  the  State. 
city  already  contains  11  chtirches,  several  flourishing  public  and 
ite  schools,  and  3  newspaper  offices.     It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
govemcil  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,     It  has  railway  coramunica- 
with   the  important  towns  of  the  State.     Steamers  ascend   the 
Moines  from  the  Mississippi  to  this  point.     The  city  contains 
^peral  founderies,  and  machine  shops.     The  river  furnishes  abundant 
^per-power,  and  stone  coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.     In  1870,  the 
BpultttioQ  was  12,035. 

Des  Moines  was  originally  t!ie  coundl  ground  of  the  Indians.     It 
^^85 after wanls  the  site  of  Fort  Dtys  Moines,  selected  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army.     It  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  Fort 
Moines,     In  1855  the  State  capital  was  transferred  to 


Iowa  City. 
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DAVENPORT, 

iQty,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  at  the 
<^f  Upper  Rapids,  :130  miles  above  St.  LouiSp  184  miles  west- 

Chteago,  and  175  miles  east  of  Des  Moines,  The  city 
of  a  blafiP,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  river.     It 
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DAVENPORT, 


is  connected  with  the  town  of  llock  Island^  in  Illinois,  on 
site  side  of  the  river,  hy  a  haudsome  bridge. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  well  built,  brick 
entering  largely  into  the  construction  of  its  houses.  It  con 
county  buildings,  about  13  chuix'hes,  a  Iiigb  school,  and  sev< 
public  and  private  schools,  and  3  newspaper  offices,  Gi'iswofi 
a  flourishing  institution,  is  located  here,  The  city  is  ligh 
gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council,  In  J87()»  tl 
lation  was  20,042,     Nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  ( 

Tliere  is  railway  conimuniciition  with  all  parts  of  the  cou 
the  city  conducts  an  active  tmde  along  the  river.  Mnnufai 
carrietl  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Cotton  and  woollen  ck 
excellent  quality,  arc  made  here.  Stone  coal  is  found  in  gri 
titles  in  the  neghborhoodj  and,  as  a  consecjuence,  the  mills 
chiefly  by  steam-power.  The  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  e 
about  20  miles  above  the  city,  and  during  the  season  of  Iq 
seriously  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Davenport  was  first  settled  in   1837,  and  derives  its  ti; 
Colonel  George  Davenport,  who  was  born  in  Euglandi  in  17 
came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  United  States 
a  sergeant,  and  did  good  service  on  the  frontier  in  the  vrar 
At  the  return  of  peace,  he  settlerl  on  Rock  Island^  op|X)6ite 
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/  of  Davenport,  from  which  he  carried  on  a  trade  in  furs  with 
,  the  Indians*  He  waa  killed  by  a  band  of  mbbere,  who  were  engaged 
[  in  pkiodering  his  house,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845. 

^^  DUBUQUE, 

Tlje  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same 
DaniCy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  450  miles  alwve  St. 
Louis. 

The  city  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  West, 
It  is  built  partly  upon  a  terrace,  which  extends  several  miles  along 
the  river,  and  partly  upon  a  bluff,  which  rises  200  feet  higher.  The 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  laitl  out  with  great  regularity  ;  but  the  por- 
tion upon  the  bluff  is  made  to  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface.  The  city  is  sul>stautially  built, and  contjiins  many  handsome 
edifices.  The  principal  public  Ijuildings  are  the  United  JSifttes  Custom 
Homej  the  Ciiif  Hali\  and  the  Market  Home,  Many  of  the  business 
houses  are  handsomely  built,  and  some  of  the  residences  are  noted  for 
their  elegance,  whik,  as  a  rule,  all  are  neat  and  tiisteful.  The  scenery 
in  the  vicinity  is  very  beautiful,  the  country  being  occupied  with 
highly  cultivated  farms,  orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  city  contains  about  18  churches,  3  free  schools,  and  several 
private  scfjools,  and  5  newspapers,  3  of  which  are  German.  The  JJa- 
iyiique  Female  College^  Alexander  College  (Presbyterian),  and  the  Epm- 
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eopal  Seminary  are  flourbhtiig  iiistitutio 
gaSj  is  suppUeil  with  water,  and  is  govern 
In  1870,  iJie  pojiulation  was  18,404. 
Germans.  Dubuque  is  cngage<l  in  a  Ii 
shipping  point  for  an  extensive  grain-| 
iiected  with  St.  Piiul  and  St.  Louis  by  r^ 
alisO  the  great  depot  for  tlie  lead  mining 
Some  of  tlie  best  mines  in  the  State  are 
limits,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  T 
from  Dubuque  is  in  the  neit^hborhood  of 
is  railway  com mu nidation  with  all  parts  i 

In  1788,  Julien   Dubuque,  a  French 
at  this  plaee;  but  his  colony  was  driven 
instruL'tctl  the  Indians  in  the  manner  of 
1833,  the  actual  permanent  settlement  < 
1847,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.    It  is 
and  prosperous  towns  in  the  West,  and  is 

BURLINGTON 

In  Des  Moines  county,  is  the  third  city  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  210  miles 
regularly  laid  out,  and  beautifully  situat 
|0n  the  blutfs,  which  rise,  in  some  place* 
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leightB  a  raagnifioent  prospect  of  the  broad,  clear  river, 
^*«^  .j^^itittful  country  along  its  shores,  is  obtained.  The  city  is 
Ibuilti  the  larger  number  of  the  houses  being  of  brick  or  stone. 
ibtains  thecouoty  buildings^  about  13  or  14  churcheSi  several  ex- 
at  schools^  public  and  private,  and  several  newspaper  offices.  It  is 
\t  oCihe  Burlinf/ton  Unhermiy^ (inducted  by  the  Baptist  Church. 
tJso  actively  engaged  in  manufactures.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Couacil.  In  1870,  the  population 
16,769. 

?re  is  railway  communication  with  Chicago^  and  all  the  important 
of  the  State,  The  river  trade'  is  valuable,  and  is  increasing, 
mtry,  for  sixty  miles  around  Bnrlingtonj  h  sometimes  calleii 
)  garden  of  Iowa,"  and  of  thia  fertile  region  Burlington  is  the 
ypal  market. 
Irlington  was  the  home  of  the  famous  Indian  chief  Black  Hawk, 

r  bones  lie  buritHl  here.  It  waa  fir^t  settled  by  tlie  whites  in 
It  was  named  after  Burlington  in  Vermont,  by  John  Gray,  a 
te  of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  settlers.  In  1836,  it  was  made 
japital  of  Wiscousiu  Territory.  In  1838,  when  the  Territory  of 
iwas  organize<l,  the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  Burlington, 
19,  the  capital  was  removed  to  Iowa  City. 

KEOKUK, 

county,  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  State.     It  is  situated  on  the 
k  or  western  bank  of  the  Missiasippi   River,  at  the  foot  of  the 

r  Rapids,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  I>es  Moines  River. 
its  position  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  its  prox- 
f  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  State,  it  lias  been  termed  the  "Gate 
^'  of  Iowa,  It  is  205  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  136  miles  below 
^port. 

ie  city  is  built  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  large  limestone 
\  around  which  the  river  sweeps  with  a  broad  curve.  The  li me- 
tis extensively  uscfl  in  building.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  off, 
broad,  straight  street?,  and  is  substantially  built.  It  contains 
Duuty  buildings,  10  or  12  churches,  tlic  Medical  Pepartmcnt  of 
ftato  University,  several  public  and  private  schools,  and  4  news- 
f  offices.  It  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  engaged  in  manufactures, 
^  iron,  and  Ijccr  being  the  principal  articles.     Pork  packing  is 

rrrletl  on.     The   river  furnishes  excellent  water-power.      Tiio 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.    In 
L  the  population  was  12,709. 
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Keokuk  is  csonnected  by  railway  with  the  principal  points  of 
State  and  Union.  It  conducts  a  large  trade  along  the  Des  Moi| 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  Lower  liapids  of  the  Mississippi  be 
here.  They  are  12  miles  in  extent.  During  this  dtstanoe,  the  n\ 
falls  24J  feet  over  a  rocky  bed  of  limestone,  making  it  difficult 
large  steamers  to  pass  the  rapids.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  caq 
of  the  larger  boats  are  transferred  at  Keokuk  to  other  conveyaa 
and  thus  a  large  business  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  city. 

The  city  derives  its  name  from  Keokuk  (the  Wafckfid  Fox), 
famous  Sac  chieftain,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  friendship  for 
whites  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  He  was  one  of  the  most . 
markable  Indians  mentioned  in  our  history.  The  town  was  laid 
in  1837.  Ten  years  later,  it  had  a  population  of  620  inhahitai 
After  the  year  1849,  however,  a  change  for  the  better  took  place,! 
Keokuk  b^an  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

MISCELLANY, 
FRONTIER    JUSTICE. 

In  the  year  1836,  was  organized  a  band  of  horsc-thieves,  coanterfc 
highway  robbers,  having  ihelr  headquarters  near  Elk   Heart,   Mjc 
extending  their  ramiiicatioas  in  all  directions  from  that  poiat  many  b^ 
miles.     Tlie  Rock  River  Valley,  Illinois,  and  the  settled  pMirtiona  of  what  \i 
Iowa,  were  the  chief  points  of  their  operations,  although  the  band 
through  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  even  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Thoir  organisation  was  complete.      They  had  their   passwords,  and 
mcana  of  recognition.     No  great  master  spirit  controlled  the  whole  organ! 
as  is  usnally  the  case  in  criminal  associatiotia  of  that  nature.     The  Jeadert 
those  whose  education  rendered  Ihcm  superior  to  the  instLDCt«  of  the  half  la' 
settlers  with  whom  they  were  aaaociated. 

Their  method  of  doing  business,  and  escaping  detection,  was  ad  follows ' 
band,  in  Iowa,  would  "spot"  certain  horses  and  other  *' plunder,*'  and 
to  make  a  foray  on  f?ome  particular  uighl.     A.,  in  ^lissouri,  having  ohtainrtl 
knowledge  of  this,  would  start  his  band  on  a  marauding  expedition  the 
night     But  those  who  were  to  do  the  plundering  would  make  a  feint  lo  go  i 
or  south  on  a  trading  expedition,  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  fixed  upon, 
returning  at  night,  would  he  carefully  concealed  until  the  proper  tim^  i 
they  would  sally  forth  on  the  expedition  in  earnest.     The  two  bands  then  i 
Ing  half  way,  would  exchange  the  stolen  property,  and  returning,  di 
the  plunder,  perhaps  to  the  very  persons  whom  they  bad  robbed  i  few 
before. 

Tiiose  of  the  band  who  were  merely  accomplices,  were  careful  to  be  ffl 
some  honest  neighbor  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  thus  avert  suspicion 
themselves.     By  this  means,  it  will  be  seen  that  detection  waa  almost  hni 
and  suspicion  unlikely  lo  rest  upon  the  real  perpetrators. 

The  then  frontier  village  of  Bellevue  was  a  central  point  on  tliis 
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^Hhe  keadqaaricrs  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerrul  of  the  bands. 
Header,  William  Brown,  waa  a  man  remarkable  in  many  respects.  He  cam© 
5  liellcvne  iu  Uic  spring  of  1836,  and  soon  after  brougUt  out  lii§  family  and 
jWDfii  A  public  house,  which  was  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  village 
litory.  Brown,  physically,  was  a  powerful  man,  and  in  education  sujjertor  to 
liose  around  him.  lie  posseaaed  a  pleasant,  kindly  address,  and  was  scrupulously 
oDcst  in  Ilia  e\eTy  day*a  dealings  with  his  neighbors.  It  is  said  thai  noue  who 
epoied  conddencc  in  htm  in  a  business  transaction  eyer  regretted  it.  He  was 
Wy  ifconded  by  his  Mife,  a  woman  of  about  34  years  of  age,  and  of  more  than 
rdiuary  natural  capacity.  They  had  hut  one  child,  a  little  girl  of  some  4  yeara 
f  ige.  Ever  ready  to  assist  the  dcalltute,  the  foremost  in  public  improvements, 
tiU  family  soon  became  idolized  by  the  rude  population  of  that  early  day,  eo  that 
otbing  but  positive  proof  finally  fastened  suspicions  of  dlalionesty  upon  them. 
bving,  by  his  wiles,  seduced  a  larger  part  of  the  young  men  int(»  hie  band,  and 
einy  daily  reinforced  from  other  quarters.  Brown  became  more  bold  in  his 
perstions^  then  threw  ntF  the  mask,  and  openly  boasted  of  his  power  and  the 
lability  of  the  authorities  to  crush  him  out.  It  was  no  idle  boust.  Fully  lwc>- 
lirds  of  the  able  hodied  men  in  the  setilcment  were  leagued  with  him.  He 
ever  participated  in  passing  counterfeit  money,  stealing  horses,  etc^  but  simply 
b&ned* 

Any  man  who  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  "gang,'*  was  very  certain  to  wako 
tHtie  morning  and  find  his  crops  destroyed^  his  horses  stolen,  and  the  marks  of 
iac&ttle  having  been  Blauglitered  in  his  own  yanl;  in  all  probability  the  hlnd- 
tarters  of  his  favorite  ox  would  he  offered  for  sale  at  his  own  door  a  few  houra 
iMsreancr.  If  one  of  his  gang  was  arrested.  Brown  stood  ready  to  defend  him, 
ritli  an  argument  not  now  always  attainable  by  the  legal  profession— he  could, 
t  i  moment's  notice,  prove  an  alibL  Thus  matters  went  on,  unlil  it  became 
Pptreot  to  the  houest  portion  of  the  community  that  the  crisis  had  nrrived. 

As  an  instance  of  the  boldness  which  tliey  evinced,  now  the  band  had  become 
Opowerfnl,  we  give  an  incident  of  tho  stealing  of  a  plow  from  a  steamboat.  In 
lieapring  of  1839,  a  steamboat  landed  at  Bellevue  io  tcood;  the  boat  was  crowded 
^^  pftMcngcra,  and  the  hurricane  deck  covered  with  plows.  It  hting  a  pleasant 
y%  the  citizens,  old  and  young,  according  to  custom,  had  Ballied  ffjrtli  to  tho 
'^er-aidc,  as  ttie  landing  of  a  steamboat  was  then  by  no  nteana  a  daily  occurrence. 
"He  writer  of  this,  standing  near  Brown,  heard  him  remark  to  n  man  named 
^•Pgood,  and  in  the  presence  of  numerous  citizens,  '*that  as  he  (Ilftpgood)  had 
"^f  Wanted  to  join  Brown's  party,  if  he  would  steal  one  of  those  plows,  and 
^^  prove  his  quaUfications,  ho  should  be  admitted  Io  full  fellowship.  *'  Hapgood 
'8***^  to  make  the  trial,  and  thereupon,  to  our  surprise,  as  wo  had  supposed  tho 

Kdation  to  be  merely  in  jeat^  he  went  ujxin  the  hiirricane  deck.»  and^  in  tho 
Cft^the  captain,  passengers,  and  citizens  on  shore,  shouldered  a  plow  and 
^d  off  the  boat  and  up  the  levee.  When  on  tho  lx>atj  Hapgood  conversed 
*'th  the  captain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  captain  pointed  out  to  him  which 
WW  to  take.  In  a  few  moments  the  Ix^nl  was  gone,  and  Hapgood  boasted  of  the 
Ijjf^  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  bought  the  plow  and  paid  the  captain  for  it, 
Bthe  next  day,  when  the  boat  returned,  there  was  great  and  anxious  inquiry, 
H  '^utain,  ♦^for  the  man  that  took  that  plow,"  but  he  had  disappeared,  and 
H  '>f  sight  until  the  boat  was  gone.     About  the  same  lime,  another 

^^^^H  trred  near  Bellevue,  the  incidents  of  which  so  well  illustrate  the 

^^^^H  Qans,  that  we  cannot  forbear  recounting  them. 
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One  CblllBi,  a  Htfaier,  ^ving  •boat  S  miles  from  tova,  came  in 
■old  Brown  a  joke  of  cattle  for  f80.  BHaf  a  poor  jadg«  of  0001117, 
ing  Browo's  character  well,  be  refoaed  to  take  aayUiin^  in  pajmcQl  bot 
On  hu  retutn  bouui  that  etcnltig,  Iw  placed  bk  money  in  b»  chesL  Aboal 
DigliC,  Ilia  boose  was  brokea  open  bf  two  ncst  upon  which  be  tpn^g 
bed,  bat  wu  bnmedialely  knodwd  down.  His  wife,  oocninf  to  his 
sIbo  knockcjd  down,  and  bolh  were  tbreateaed  with  instant  deatb  if 
disturbanoe  was  made.  The  mbliers  tben  poaseased  themielvcs  of  ColiW 
and  watcb,  and  departed.  In  the  niamiag,  be  made  eompbunt  before  1 } 
of  the  peace,  accusing  iwo  men  In  tbe  etnplojinent  of  Brown  with  Ibe 
Tbey  were  Brresled  and  examined.  On  tbe  trial»  Collins  and  his  wife 
poitltively  to  the  men,  and  also  identi^ed  a  watch  found  with  tbem  u  tke 
taken.  In  their  poeaession  was  found  $80  in  gold,  the  exact  amount  slokiL 
farmer  Hying  near  Collins,  testified  that  aboat  11  o'clock,  un  the  m^Ux  of 
robbery,  the  acca&ed  stopped  at  his  house  and  inquired  the  way  to  Collins' 
the  prosecution  closed  their  evidence,  and  the  defence  called  three  ^kt 
tbe  stand,  among  whom  was  Fox,  afterward  noted  as  the  murderer 
Davenport,  all  of  whom  swore  positively  tliat,  on  the  night  of  the 
and  the  accused  played  cards  from  dark  till  daylight,  in  firown*s  hous^  % 
from  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  la  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  teHii 
adduced  by  tbe  State,  the  derendants  were  discharged. 

Another  laughable  instance,  displaying  the  shrewdness  and  filUisy  of 
fellows,  occurred  early  in  the  spring  of  1838.  Godfrey  (one  of  tJie  roMM 
Collins)  came  into  town  with  a  fine  span  of  matched  horses,  with  hsller 
around  their  necks.  From  the  known  character  of  their  possessor,  tlie  f 
thouglit  best  to  take  tbe  horses  into  his  custody.  Brown's  gang  remoBfll 
against  the  proceedings,  hut  to  no  effect.  Subscqiieutly  a  writ  of  leplevia 
procured,  and  the  horses  demanded— the  sheriff  refused  to  give  there  n 
general  row  ensued.  The  citizens,  being  the  stronger  party  at  ttot 
sustained  the  sheriff,  and  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  bis  office,  Hsa4 
describing  the  horses  accurately,  were  then  sent  around  the  county.  A  frw 
afterward,  a  stranger  appeared  in  town,  anxiously  inquiring  for  tlic  sheiiS, 
upon  meeting  him,  he  announced  his  business  to  be  the  recovery  of  a  Usf 
of  horses,  which  had  been  stolen  from  him  a  short  time  before,  and  tli^n  wi 
rntely  described  those  detnincd  by  the  sheriff,  that  the  latter  informed  bits 
he  then  had  them  in  his  stable.  U{>on  examining  Uiem,  tbe  man  wsn 
to  find  that  they  were  his;  turning  to  the  crowd,  he  offered  |S.>  l<i  «»f 
who  would  produce  Godfrey,  remarliing,  that  if  he  met  him,  he  would  « 
his  vcngeanco  upon  him  in  a  summary  manner,  without  the  lntenr«nlio« 
jury.  Godfrey  was  not,  however,  to  be  found,  and  Uic  horses  w»rs 
thii  sitrftnger, 

Itnii^ino  the  consternation  of  the  sheriff,  when,  two  il  - 
of  the  horses  appeared  in  search  of  them,     The  nthrr  v. 
frey,  and  they  had  taken  that  method  of  secur 
could  be  detailed  to  fill  pages,  for  they  were  ol  . . 

On  (he  20th  of  March,  1840,  the  citizens  of  BoUevtir.  ti' 
plana  of  tlie  horae-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  held  a 
wrongs  of  the  con1mvlnit3^     But  one  opinion  "was  •* 
must  leave  the  pUce,  or  summary  vengeance  w 
It  was  resolved  that  a  warrant  should  bo  pr 
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gmng,  from  Jnstice  Watkins— father  of  our  present  sheriff— and,  tipon  a  certain 
day,  the  sheriff,  accompanied  by  all  the  honest  citizens  aa  a  posse,  should  proceed 
to  serve  Llie  same.  The  ^arnumi  was  isssaed  upon  the  oflldavit  of  Anson  Harring- 
totit  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  rcnpeutable  dtiKens,  charging  about  half  the  inhabitautft 
of  the  town — ^brown's  nveu— whli  the  commissiou  of  crimes. 

A  posse  of  60  men  was  selected  by  the  alien ff  from  among  the  best  citizens  of 
tlie  eount3%  who  m«t  hi  Belleviie  on  Ike  1st  day  of  April,  1840,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
Brown,  in  the  meantime,  had  got  wind  of  the  proceedings,  and  liad  rnllit'd  a 
party  of  23  men,  wliose  names  were  on  the  warrant,  and  proceeded  lo  lortily  the 
Bellevne  Ilotid,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  the  sheriff's  arriving  in 
Bellevue  with  liis  party,  he  found  a  red  flag  streaming  from  the  houh  and  a 
portion  of  Brown's  men  marcluHg  to  and  Jro  in  front  of  their  fort,  armed  with 
rifles,  presenting  a  formidable  appearance. 

A  meeting  of  the  ciiizens  wa»  lijen  convened  to  consult  upon  the  best  method 
of  securing  the  ends  of  justice,  of  whicli  Mi^or  Tlioniaa  S,  Sparks  was  Clmirtnan, 
It  was  resolved  that  the  sheriff  should  go  to  Brown's  fort,  witli  two  men,  and 
demand  tlicir  sniTender,  reading  his  warrant,  and  assuring  them  that  they  shonld 

fclrotected  in  their  persons  and  prtjperty.  It  was  also  resolved,  if  tliey  did  not 
ender,  to  srorm  the  iiouse,  and  that  Colonel  Thumas  C<»x,  then  a  rt* presenta- 
tive  in  the  Iowa  Lrginlature,  should  assist  the  sheriff  in  the  command  of  the  party 
selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  slieriff  llii-n  went  lo  the  hotel,  accom|^mnied  by  Messrs.  Watktna  and 
Magoon.  When  near  the  liouae,  ihey  were  eiiddcnly  surrounded  by  Br<»wn  aud 
A  purty  of  his  men,  all  fully  anned.  They  captured  the  sheriff,  and  ordered 
Watkins  and  Hagoon  to  return  and  inform  the  citizens,  that  at  the  fin»t  altempl 
to  storm  the  house,  tliey  would  shoot  the  sheriff  Being  conducted  into  the 
house,  the  shcrifT  read  his  warrnnt,  and  informed  Ihcm  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  Juat  then  Jt  was  discovered  that  Colonel  Cox,  with  a  parly  of  citi/xns, 
was  rapidly  advancing  on  the  hotel.  Upon  the  sheriff^a  promise  lo  slop  them 
And  then  return,  lie  was  reU^ascd  b3'  Brown,  lie  niet  the  party,  and,  accosting 
CoXt  requested  him  to  delay  the  attack  one  hour,  and  if  he  (the  sheriff)  did  not 
return  by  that  lime,  for  them  to  come  on  and  take  the  house. 

Cox  was  detprntlned  the  sheriff  shouhl  not  return,  saying  that  he  should  not 
keep  his  word  with  gucli  a  hand  of  nillians.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed, 
lind  the  sljeriff  went  buck.  On  Xua  return,  he  found  that  Brown's  men  liad  l>een 
drinking  freely  to  keep  up  their  courage.  After  ennie  parleying,  Brnwn  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender,  commanding  th<3  sheriff  to  return  lo  hi;*  men  and  loll 
tliem  to  come  on,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  hotel,  it  should  only  be 
over  their  dead  bodies. 

The  shcri If  returned  and  disclosed  llie  result  of  his  interview.  Mrs  Brown,  la 
\he  meantime,  and  a  tellnw  called  Buckskin,  paraded  the  streets  with  a  rec!  flag. 
The  citi7.ens  were  tlien  addressed  by  Cox  and  Wjtlkius,  and  it  was  finally  deter, 
mined  that  a  body  of  40  men  should  be  sdi-cted  to  nmke  the  atlack,  npim  which 
the  posM  started  and  charged  upon  Ihn  house  at  a  full  nm.  As  our  men  entered 
Uie  porch,  the  garri.son  commenced  firing,  luit  we  being  so  near,  they  generally 
overshot  their  mark.  At  tlie  first  fire,  ime  of  u^r  best  men,  Mr  Pahnerj  was 
killed,  and  another,  Mr.  Vaughn,  badly  wounded.  Brnwn  opened  the  door  and 
put  h\»  gun  to  shoot,  wlien  he  wuh  inuntMlidti'ly  sliot  down  by  one  of  our  men. 
The  battle  Hum  bpcime  desperate  nnd  linnd  lo  Imnd.  AlVr  conjiiderahle  bard 
fhtiug,  the  "bsilance"  of  the  gang  commenced  their  retreat  through  the  buck 
CI 
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door  of  the  house.     They  were  surrounded  and  nil  captured  but  3. 
of  the  fight  was,  on  the  part  of  the  counterfeiters,  the  loss  of  5  killed  i 
wouoded  ;  on  the  part  of  the  citlz.ens,  4  killed  and  11  wounded. 

The  exdlement  after  the  fight  was  intense.  Many  of  the  citizena  wi 
of  putting  all  tiie  pri80ner&  to  death.  Other  counscla,  however,  prevj 
cilizcna'  court  was  organized  to  try  them. 

During  tlie  fight,  Captain  Harris  anciiored  his  boat  in  the  middle  of 
and  remained  there  until  the  result  wa«  known,  when  the  passengers 
the  upper  deck  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers.  Doctors  Finley,  of  Dull 
Grossman,  of  Galena,  were  sent  for,  and  were  soon  In  attendance  on  thi 
of  both  parties. 

Much  joy  was  manifested  by  the  citizens  at  the  breaking  up  of  one 
desperate  gangs  of  housebreakers,  murderers,  and  counierteiters  that  e 
the  western  country.  The  next  njorning  a  vote  of  the  citizena  was 
ibe  disposed  of  the  prisoners. 

As  the  District  Court  was  not  to  meet  for  three  montlis,  and  there  bcj 
in  the  county,  and  in  fact  none  in  the  Territory  that  was  safe,  and  sur 
wc  were  on  all  sides  by  offshoots  of  the  some  band,  who  could  mustei 
jn  a  day's  time  to  rescue  them,  it  was  deemed  the  merest  folly  to  attemp 
them  as  prisoners,  and  it  was  restjlved  to  execute  summary  justice  u 
The  question  was  then  put,  whether  to  hang  or  whip  them.  A  cup  < 
white  beans  was  first  passed  around,  to  be  used  as  ballots,  the  red  far 
and  the  while  for  whipping, 

A  breathless  silence  was  maintained  during  the  vote.  In  a  few  m 
resuU  was  announced.  It  stuod  forty-twa  while  and  thirty-eight  red  be 
resolution  to  whip  them  was  then  unanimously  adopted.  Fox,  oflc: 
murderer  of  Davenport,  and  several  others  made  full  confessions  of  mat 
in  wliich  they  bad  been  engaged.  The  whole  crowd  of  prisoners  waa  \ 
out,  and  received  from  25  to  75  lashes  apiece,  upon  tiieir  bare  backs, 
to  tlieir  deserts.  They  were  tlien  put  into  boats  and  set  adrift  on  Ihc  ri 
out  liars,  and  under  the  assurance  thai  a  return  would  insure  a  speedy 

Animated  by  the  example  of  Bellevue,  tlie  citizens  of  Rock  Rivei 
Linn,  Johnson,  and  other  counties  in  Iowa,  rose  en  maiM,  and  Oil 
gangs  of  robbers  from  their  midsi,  witli  much  hlooilshed. 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  vice  and  virtue  in 
which,  from  this  day  fortli,  has  Ijecn  as  not^^d,  in  ll»e  Missisai[)i  Valle; 
morality  of  its  citizens,  as  it  was  once  rendered  infamous  by  tlieir  crin; 
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, 65,350  Square  Miles, 

Population  in  1860, l,l82,(Jl:i 

Population  in  l>i7(), 1,721,205 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  situated  between  36°  30'  and  40^  36'  N. 
latitude,  and  between  Sd^  W  and  96*^  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  t)ie  north  by  Iowa;  oa  the  east  by  lllinuis,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  on  the  south  by  Arkansas ;  and  on  the  West  by  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Kansas.  Its  extreme  lengtlj,  from  easjt  to  west,  is  286 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  280  miles* 


^  TOPOGRAPHY, 

North  of  tliG  Missouri  River,  the  surface  of  the  State  18  principally 
level.  South  of  that  stream  it  is  rolling,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
range  of  bold  liighlands  known  as  the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  extend 
through  the  centre  of  the  State,  from  northeast  to  southwest;  south  of 
the  Osage  River,  and  pass  into  northwestern  Arkansas.  Beyond  the 
Osage  River,  immense  prairies  stretch  away  to  the  setting  suo.  The 
extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State  is  occupied  by  a  large  swamp, 
which  extentls  into  Arkansas.  The  Mimmippi  River  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  State,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Salt,  Mis- 
souri, and  Maramec  rivers.  The  principal  places  on  the  Mississippi 
are  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  Cai>e  Girardeau,  and  New 
Madrid.  The  Missouri  River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  to  Kansas  City,  At  this  point  it  bends  to  the  east,  and  flows 
east-southeast  across  the  State  into  the  Mississippi,  above  St.  Louis. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Chariton  and  Grand  rivers,  on  the  north, 
and  those  of  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  on  the  south.     The  principal 
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places  on  the  Missouri  are  El  Piiso,  St.  Joseph *s,  Kansas  City, 
ingtoii,  Bt>on€ville,  JetTtrson   City,  and  St.  Charles.     Tlie  Mias*t 
in  niauy  pkces  is  lined  with  higli  bluffs,  and  flows  through  tho 
for  alwjut  340  miles.     The  Omtfjie  River  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of 
State  of  Kansas,  and  flows  east-northeast  into  the  Missouri,  about 
miles  below  Jefferson  City<     It  is  about  500  miles  lonjr,  and  is 
gable  at  high  water  for  200  miles,     Jlic  S(,  Franeis  and  IVhiU 
drain  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  pass  into  Arkansas. 

MINERALS, 

"  Missouri  is  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth.  The  iron  regi 
around  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  is  unsurpassetl  In  the  ^'c 
for  the  abundance  and  purity  of  its  deposits.  On  the  Mumrnco  Rii 
and  in  some  other  localities,  are  found  small  quantities  of  lead,  0 
per  is  found  extensively  depositcil,  being  most  abundant  near  the 
Motte  mines.  It  is  also  found  with  nickel ,  nmnganese,  iron,  cobi 
and  lead,  in  combinatious,  yielding  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
these  metals,  except  nickel,  exist  in  considerable  qnantiti<>»;  a 
silver,  in  combination  with  lead  ore  and  tin.  Limestone,  rn 
other  e\\g\Vi\c  bwlbUu^  material  are  abundant,  especially  i 
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Mifleonri.  '  The  geological  formations  of  the  State  are  principally  those 
between  the  upper  coal  measures  and  the  lower  silurian  rocks.  The 
drift  is  spread  over  a  large  surface ;  in  the  north,  vast  beds  of  bitutni- 
noiis  ooal,  including  cannel  coal,  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri 
Kver.  When  these  mineral  resources  shall  receive  their  proper 
development,  they  will  immensely  enlarge  the  scope  of  industrial 
enterprise." 

CLIMATE. 

"  The  climate  is  noted  for  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  winter, 
die  rivers  are  oflen  frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  crossing  of  heavily-loaded 
while  in  summer  it  is  extremely  warm,  its  enervating  effects 
prevented  by  a  very  dry,  pure  atmosphere,  generally  iavorable 
to  iMslth  and  longevity .'' 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

"  The  soil  of  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  and  excellence. 
The  most  productive  portions  are  the  alluvions  of  the  river-courses, 
which,  though  often  mixed  with  sand,  are  rich  in  the  elements  of 
fertilization.  Even  in  the  mountain  regions,  there  are  rich  valleys, 
and  those  tracts  reported  as  inarable  are  covered  with  valuable 
growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the  southeast,  when  properly 
drained,  will  constitute  the  best  farming  lauds  of  the  State.  The 
river  bottoms  are  covered  with  luxuriant  growths  of  oak,  elm,  ash, 
hickory,  cotton  wood,  linden,  and  white  and  black  walnut.  Thinner 
soils  abound  in  white  and  pin  oak ;  and,  occasionally,  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  yellow  pine,  crab-apples,  jmwpaws,  hazel,  and  wild 
grapes  of  a  spontaneous  luxuriance.^  * 

In  1869,  there  were  about  8,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the 
State.     The  other  returns  for  the  same  year  were : 

Bushels  of  wheat, 7,,500,000 

"          Indian  com, 8<),r)(K),000 

"          oats. 6,500,000 

"           Irish  potatoes, 2,0(K),000 

•     "          rye, 325,000 

"          barley 800,000 

Tons  of  hay, 750,000 

Pounds  of  butter, 12,7(^,837 

If  umber  of  horses, 520,640 

"         asses  and  mules, 81,450 

'  v   *       •  General  Land  Office  Report. 
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Niimbei"  of  milch  cows,     .  :.wi20 

'•           &hi*ep, J 

**           Bwiae,     ......  .,      ,    M 

'*           ymmg  cattle,  ...,..,,.  790, Hi 

Value  of  domestic  uniamls,  .     , $.>'^,(J0H,tS73 

Pomids  of  tobacco  (estimated), 2i>,000, 

''           wool               ''              2,»X>U,000 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Apart  from  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  this  State  is  not  lufp?ly 
in  manufactures.     In  1860^  the  capital  invested  in  tlieni  aioot 
$20,500,000,  and  the  annual  product  to  $43,500,000. 

An  active  trade  is  conducted  by  the  towu.s  along  the  Mississipjitf 
Missouri  rivers.     St.  Louis,  on  the  former  stream,  Is  one  of  th« 
important  commercial  cities  in  the  Union.     The  State  has  no  for 
commerce^  its  products  being  ship|jed  from   New  Orleans  and 
Atlantic  ports,  from  which  also  its  imports  are  drawn. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTa 

In  1BG8,  there  were  937  miles  of  completetl  railroads  in 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $51,358,000.    There  is  railroad  cot 
tion  between  St,  Louis  and  the  principal  towns,  and  that  city  is  i 
nected  by  the  roads  of  Illinois  w^ith  all  parts  of  the  LT^nion,    A 
line  extends  from  St.  Louis,  across  the  State  into  Kansas. 

EDUCATION, 

There  are  11   colleges  in  Missouri,  the  principal  of  whic 
State  Umver^ii^j  at  Columbia.     It  is  liberally  endowed,  and  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Agricultural  Department.    It 
also   a   Normal    Department.     There  are   a  separate   Slate  N(Ji 
ColkffCf  and  a  private  Normal  School  in  successful  operation. 

The  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  StaU, 
enjoy  a  higli  rank. 

The  eilucatioDal  system  of  the  State  is  under  the  control  oft  So 
intendent  of  Public  Schools,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
years.  The  State  is  divided  into  as  many  school  districL=!  as  it 
Congressional  Districts,  each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  Boani  of 
rectors.  Each  district  is  divided  into  as  many  sub-districtB  as 
sity  may  recpiire,  and  each  sub-district  is  in  charge  of  a  Irxtil  di 
These  local  directors  constitute  tlie  T^  r !  f  !^>  -  .rs  for  tiie  t 
district.    EacV\  couwiy  k  und^r  the      .      .  i  County 
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tendent,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  permanent 
school  fund  amounted,  io  1870,  to  ?1, 674,986.  In  the  year  1867, 
the  State  expeiitled  ?  1,074, 141  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
In  the  same  year,  there  were  4840  public  schools  in  the  State, 
attended  by  169/270  pupils. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


I  The  State  Pemtentkiry  is  located  at  Jefferson  City,  and,  in  1870, 
f  contained  797  convicts.  The  labor  of  the  prisonei's  is  let  out  to 
I    ooutractors. 

L         The  MmouH  hidUidkyn.  for  the  Educaiicm  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Lonis, 
^^as  established   in   1851,      It  is  supported,   in  part,  by  the  State, 
^^rrivate  donations  doing  the  rest     In  1868,  it  contained  70  pupils, 
(  Tfie  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh^  at  Fulton,  was  closed  during 

the  war,  but  was  reopened  in  1866. 

The  Imane  Amjhim  is  at  Fulton,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

In  1867,  it  contained  about  420  patients* 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  there  were  1577  churches  in  Missouri.  The  value  of 
church  property  was  ^4,509,767, 

LIBRARIES  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  1860,  the  State  contained  310  libraries,  with  184,884  volumes. 

In  the  same  year,  there  were  173  newspapers  and  periodicals  {16 
of  which  were  daily)  published  in  Missouri,  Their  aggregate  annual 
circulation  was  29,741,464  copies. 

!|  FINANCES, 

In  1870,  the  t^tal  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was  $17,886,000.  The 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  15  months  ending  Det^ember  31st,  1870, 
►ere  $2,847,035,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  $10,- 
037,137, 

In  1868,  there  were  8  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  ?1 ,960,300, 
and  18  National  banks,  ^vith  a  capital  of  $7,810,300,  doing  business 
the  State. 

GOYERNMEXT. 
Male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  male  foreigners  who  have 
lawfully  declared  their  intention  to  become   citizens,  not  less  than 
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in  in  fieuce  hy  the  aiitliorities,  and  this  led  to  a  diplomatic  correa- 

Rnce  bttwwn  Sjuiin  and  tUo  United  Stiitts,  hy  wliicii  the  former 
il  the  fnH}  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Amencans.  The 
ifkifih  oflBeials  on  the  river,  however,  jxiid  no  attention  to  the  treaty, 
I  there  was  every  prospet-t  of  a  serious  diffietilty  between  the  two 
intriej^  when  the  eession  of  I/oiiisiana  to  France  by  Sjuiiri,  and  its 
•chase  by  the  United  States,  renioved  all  4langer  of  hostilities. 
the  new  territory  was  at  oiK'e  divided  into  two  Govemraents,  the 
'^  V  of  OrleanSj  and  the  DiHtriet  of  I^uisiana.  Soon  after  this, 
;  : .  iiory  f>f  (irleaus  was  utlruitteil  into  tlic  Union  as  tJie  Stiite  of 
Disiaim.  The  name  of  the  District  was  at  once  elianged  to  Mis- 
ri  Terrttiirv.  Emigrants  came  in  rapidly,  and,  in  1810,  the  popu- 
ou  was  2(»,«-l6,     In  1817,  it  was  60,000. 

rhe  pet»ple  of  Mis-souri  now  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as 
late.  Slavery  existed  in  the  Territory,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
lin  it  in  tfie  new  State.  The  Free  Soil  party  of  the  country  op- 
ed its  admission  as  a  slave-hoiding  State,  and  the  South  and  the 
mocratic  party  sustained  the  demand  of  the  Missonrians.  A  se- 
tt political  stru«jgle,  which  has  already  been  descnljcd,  at  once 
k,  and  continue<l  fur  two  years  with  such  violence  that  it  threat- 
pto  destroy  the  Union,  It  was  allayetl  by  a  comproinise  offered 
Henry  Clay,  tVt  Missouri  should  be  adtuitted  as  a  slaveholding 
bp;  but  that  slavery  should  never  exist  in  the  territory  north  of 
BO'  N.  latitude,  A  settlement  being  effected  upon  this  condition, 
■Oiiri  was  admitted  as  a  State  on  the  14th  of  Dceeml>er,  1821. 
Ibring  the  excitement  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  western 
jer  of  Missouri  became  the  scene  of  almost  constant  Lostilities 
n  tlie  Pro-slavery  men  and  Free  Settlers  of  Kajisaj?, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Ilel3ellion,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
the  State  into  the  Southern  Confctleraey.  It  fuiletl  through 
fierior  vigilaucp  and  promptness  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State, 
>pulation  wns  dividtNl  between  the  Union  and  the  Confetlcracy, 
ousands  of  triK^ps  entere<l  botli  armies.  The  American  popula- 
as  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  South,  while  the  foreigners  were 
men.  Several  severe  battles  were  fought  in  the  State,  and 
minor  encounters  occurred  within  its  limits.  The  State  was 
ly  the  United  States  anny  during  the  war,  and  its  eivil  govern- 
wjttk  almost  suspcndef!  until  after  the  return  of  p<*ace.  A  new 
itlr.T,  vrn<  {tdopted  in  1865,  and  amended  by  the  i>opnhir  vote 
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CITIES  A^'D  TOWNS. 

Besides  the  eapiUil,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  8tat<jj 
St.  Louis,  St.  Jcisepli's,  Ilaimibal,  Lexington,  Carondclet,  St,  D 
Weston,  Booneville,  Washingtoo,  Brunswick,  Columbia,  be 
ence,  Lil>erty,  Palmyra,  and  Springfield, 

JEFFERSON  CITY, 

In  Cole  county,  is  the  crapitiil  of  the  State.  It  is  sniiaie<i  on  iiu- 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  155  miles  by  water  above  St,  ij)\i\i^ 
980  miles  from  Washington  City.  Latitude  38*^  36'  N.;  longJ 
92°  8'  W,  The  situation  is  picturesque,  the  city  being  located 
commanding  bluff,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained, 
city  is  tolerably  well  built,  but,  apart  from  being  the  capital  of 
State^  has  few  attractions.  The  State  Houac  is  the  principal  boil 
It  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  presents  a  niagnifi<:?ent  appearaoee 
the  river  below  the  town.  The  city  contoins  the  Go%'€rnor*i»  BCm 
the  State  Penitentiary,  several  schools,  public  and  private,  abo 
churches,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  In  1870  the  |K>pnlatiau 
4420. 

In  1821,  Jefferson  City  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  tho 
in  1822  the  town  was  laid  out.  • 

ST  LOUTS, 

In  the  county  of  the  same  name,  i«  the  metropolis  of  the 
largest  city  of  the  Western  States,  aiul  the  fourth  city  with 
population  in  the  Unitetl  States.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Misson  "  '<'' 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  774  miles  below  the  i  „, 
Anthony,  1194  miles  above  New  Orleans,  856  miles  west-hy 
Washington,  and  128  miles  east  of  Jefferson  City, 

"  The  site  rises  from  the  river  by  two  plateaus  of  lime^*"'" 
tion ;  tlie  first  20  and  the  otiier  60  feet  ai)Ove  the  floods 
sippi.  The  ascent  to  the  first  plateau,  or  bottom  as  it  xamy  be 
is  somewhat  abrupt ;  the  second  rises  more  gradually,  and  spread 
into  an  extensive  plain,  affording  fine  views  of  the  city  and  rivrf, 
Louis  extends  in  all  nearly  7  miles  by  the  curve  of  the  }^m^ 
and  about  .3  miles  back ;  tlie  thickly  settled  portion,  howc 
2  or  2J  miles  in  leugtli,  following  the  river,  and  about  1} 
breadth.     The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  for  the  mewl] 
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feet  wide,  and,  with  few  exceptioos,  ititersecting  each  other  at  right 
fles.  Front  street,  extending  along  the  levee,  is  upwartLs  of  100 
twide,  and  bui!t  up  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  with  a  ninge  of 
Bsive  stone  wan'houses,  which  nuike  an  imposing  appcuranoe  as  the 
f  is  approached  by  water.  Front,  Main,  and  Second  streets,  parallel 
^1  other,  and  to  the  river,  are  the  seat  of  the  principal  wholesale 
liaess.  The  latter  is  occupic<l  with  licavy  grocery,  iron,  receiving, 
I  shipping  houses.  Fourth  street,  the  fashionable  promenade, 
.tains  the  finest  retail  stores.  The  streets  pan\lk'l  to  Ynmt  and 
ID  streets  are  designated  us  St-'cond,  ThiM,  Fimrth,  Filth  street, 
I  so  on  ;  and  those  on  the  right  and  left  of  Market  street,  extending 
right  angles  with  the  river,  are  mostly  naniwl  from  various  forest 
Sp  similar  to  the  streets  of  Pliiladelphia.  I^arge  expenditures  have 
D  made  from  time  to  time  in  grading  and  otherwise  improving  the 
sets  of  St.  Louis." 

iFithin  the  last  ten  years  St.  Louis  has  made  a  decided  imprnve- 
Qt  with  respect  to  its  buildings,  and  is  now  one  of  the  hands* mifst 
I  most  substantially  constructed  cities  in  the  country.  The  build- 
B  are  principally  of  brick,  tliough  marble,  iron,  and  fitone  wtructures 

numerous.  Many  of  the  private  residences  will  compare  favorably 
h  anything  in  the  land.     As  the  wealth  of  tljc  city  has  increased, 

citizens,  with  a  large  public  spirit,  havesparetl  no  expense  in  their 
►rtg  to  adorn  and  beautify  their  noble  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Union.  The  C^t^ 
il  18  a  new  and  sj?lendid  struciure.  The  Court  House  was  com- 
ted  in  I860,  and  cost  over  §1,000,000,  It  is  a  magnificent  edifice, 
istructed  of  limestone,  and  occupies  the  8f[uare  boimded  by  Fourth, 
\\\y  Chestnut,  and  Market  streets.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
ticoes,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  Ijuihling  rises  a  fine  dome,  which, 
»ugh  of  smaller  proportirtns,  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  capitol  at 
lahington.  The  OiMom  House  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  built  of  Mi»* 
111  marble.  It  is  also  used  by  the  United  States  Courts,  and  by  the 
iar  Poflt  Office.  It  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  tlie  first  theatres 
Bd  iu  St.  Louis,  and  is  built  upon  piles  driven  more  than  20  feet 
oihe  ground,  Th^  United  Stales  Arsenal^  m  the  southeastern  part 
the  city,  is  a  massive  stnioture.  The  Merchants^  Exchange  is  one 
the  finest  buildings  in  ^t.  T^ntii 

Some  of  the  chur**'  ^ng  the  ornaments  of  the 

f.     There  are  ov  *"'*hh;  the  most  im- 

»ing  of  which  a  /  ►Slf.  Lcuis;  St* 
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COURT  HOUSE, 

George^Sf  Ei>iscopal,  and  tlie  Church  oj 
Cathedral  tower  contains  a  fine  cliime  ( 

Tho  benevolent  and  charitable  instil 
high  character.  The  most  prominent 
Hospital  (3  miles  below  the  city),  the 
the  FriendieAs^  the  Hqumc  of  Refuge,  the : 
Affifluma.  The  institutions  controlled  t 
in  the  country^  and  those  dependent  on 
flourbhing  condition. 

Tlie  city  of  St,  Louis  has  an  excell 
including  a  Normal  School,  a  High  Sclw 
colored  -sciioois.  The  annual  expcnditm 
$200,000.  The  schools  are  all  provide 
iihh'  buildings.  Besides  thcse^  the  cil 
pri  vnte  schools  of  every  grade.  The  in* 
llio  »SV.  Lf)uis  University^  conducted  by  th 
inr/ffm  UfurerHtty ;  Popes  Medical  Coi 
iinin  institution  ;  the  3Iissoun  Uriirersltt 
the  latter  of  which  possesses  a  library  ( 
are  h  other  public  libraries  in  the  citj 
be  the  Mercantile  Tjibrary. 
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> newspaper  press  of  St.  Louis  ranks  very  high.  Some  of  the 
ind  most  influential  journals  in  the  country  are  publislied  here. 
e  largest  city  in  the  West,  tlie  influence  of  tlie  St.  Louis  press 
on  is  naturally  very  great.  There  are  44  newspapers  and 
Is  published  here.  Nine  of  these  are  daily,  17  weekly,  3 
lonihly,  12  monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  2  quarterly.  Each  of 
ilies  issues  a  weekly  edition. 

|I  within  the  last  few  years,  St*  Louis  paid  hut  little  attention 
c  parks  or  squares.  Now»  however,  it  is  very  well  provided 
reepeet.  Besides  14  small  squares  scattered  throughout  the 
ntnining  an  aggregate  of  119  acres,  it  possesses  the  new 
hrkf  276  J  aeres  in  extent,  and  Shaw^if  Oardeu^  276 
"the  Wonder  of  the  West."  The  (jriueipal  Inrrying- 
m  Bcllefontaine  Cemetery,  about  5  miles  from  the  Court 
\  It  is  a  beautiful  enelosure  of  about  350  acres,  and  contains 
Wes  of  many  of  the  old  settlers  of  St.  Louis, 
Ptotels  of  St.  Liuis  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  The  prln- 
Sre  the  Llnddlj  Souflicrnj  BarnuniH,  JtJrerctf,  luu]  tlie  Planter^s, 
indell  and  fimUhern  rank  among  the  fiiu^t  liotels  in  the  Unital 
f  They  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  country  in  size,  magnificenoe, 
I  accommodations  offered  to  guests.     Tliey  arc  among  the  prin- 

fcaments  of  St.  Louis. 
ty  is  su[}[>licd  with  an  excellent  system  of  street  railways, 
ling  its  distant  points.  It  is  liglited  with  gjis,  and  is  supplial 
mter  from  the  Mi^vsissippi,  The  water  is  pumped  by  steam  from 
ter,  and  forced  through  a  twenty-inch  pipe  into  a  large  reservoir, 
I  about  one  mile  west  of  the  city.  The  city  is  also  provided  with 
Stent  |>«>lice  force,  a  steam  fire  deportment,  and  a  police  anrl  fire- 
lelegraph.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870, 
polation  was  310,864.  A  very  large  number  of  tlie  inhabitants 
|rmans,  or  of  German  origin,  and  German  customs  prevail  here 
it  degree. 

,  lines  of  railway  connect  St,  Louis  with  all  parts  of  the 
A  bridge  is  now  in  eonstrnrtion  fmm  the  city  to  the  Illinois 
'hieh  will  give  unbroken  communication  with  the  eastern  side 
Mbsittippi.  The  city  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for 
lh«  ^liro  State  of  Missouri,  and  conducts  an  active  trade 
tlie  MiMsouri,  the  Oldo,  and  their  tributiirtes. 
the  civil  war,  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  at 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,120,030.    The 
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civil  war  til  most  dt^Hlroyed  tbe  river  trad€ 
tHitiBpicUy  reiNivi^rtnl,  uud  haii  regained 
pffiispirity.  In  1^70,  the  arrivals  of  b 
MO  UmBf  wjis  2725.  The  ii£€eit>te  of  1 
760^000  f«i*>t ;  the  receipts  of  cattle  we 
of  grain  were  23,908,910  budiek;  the  i 
barrels  J  the  receipts  of  lead  were  234, 
ore  were  .^il 6,(XK}  tons  j  and  the  reeeiptj 

The  City  h  largely  engaged  in  njiiiiufai 
largtstand  best  efltabltBlioieuts  in  theW 
iron  works,  flouring  mills  (wliieh  in  1^ 
of  flour),  BUgiir  refineries,  manufactories 
toliaeco,  and  oil  milk,  lu  iHTOtlieim^ 
the  city  amounM  to  $41,761,688,  tbel 
3S,55l  ;  I  lie  amount  paid  hh  wages  wag 
used  to  tlie  value  of  $f J 0,54 1,01 2;  and 
dueetl  in  these  establi.'ihments  waa  $131, 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  1870,  iinioun 
8217,355,611,  personal  pi-opcrty  $57,7' 

The  position  of  St,  Louis  of  ncce 
Situated  about  half  way  between  the  j 
the  geographtwil  rcntrc  of  one  of  the  inos 
cultui'al  regions  in  the  worhl,  '*  almost  i 
converge  the  Mississippi,  the  Missou 
rivers, *'  there  R^ema  im  limit  to  the  wa 
futurii  holds  in  store  lor  the  great 
Within  a  circuit  of  90  miles  of  the  citi 
leail,  and  copper  ores,  and  coal  cquj 
Mississippi  vaUcy  for  Ltnturiesi  to  comi 

"  Among  tlie  many  siti.^  which  th* 
territfu-y  iu  the  Mis^sis^sippi  valley  presi 
on  which  St.  Loui^  now  stam!s  was 
IrJth,  1764,  a^  one  jwisse:?8iiig  jieculiar 
an*l  for  (lefcnee  against  the  Lulians. 
riv'^r^  in  tiic  ininiciliate  neigh t;K>rhof 
i-Tifiniution  (if  tlie  tnip^u^r;  it  ha*  l»eco 
pi  irc  in  istiiblisliing  it  as  a  iTUtrc  for  a 
i"rif'Tpri-t?H.  The  st^itii^tics  of  the^  i 
*iorv*-nivf!  years,  entling  m  18(lM,  the  ns 
''.lh-''i«-'t  at  this  {K>rt  amounted  to  $2 
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as  was  158,000 ;  of  beaver,  36,900 ;  of  otter,  8000 ;  of  bear,  5100 ; 
I  of  biiffaict,  850.  The  ixjpulation  at  tliis  |x^nod  was  l>etvveen 
^  and  2000,  one-lialf  of  wliotn  were  al>sent  a  gruat  part  of  each 
AAs  trappers  aoil  voyageurs.  It  will  readily  be  ijerceived  that 
Ktements  which  gjive  the  settlement  existeuoe  were  not  of  a 
Pbter  adequate  to  ibster  it  Wyond  the  liudts  of  a  frontier  village; 
id  accordingly,  aa  late  as  1820,  we  find  the  accession  of  population 
ul  not  swelled  the  original  very  materially.  Up  to  this  date  the 
up  only  shows  an  advance  to  4698.  Milit^iry  expe<iitions  and 
Blishnients,  togotlier  with  a  sparse  immigration,  coniinetl  to  those 
iealiar  temperaments  whieli  delight  in  the  wild  and  adventurous, 
ill  kept  up  a  progressive  improvement,  which  centering  here  for 
jrsonal  security  as  well  as  for  trade,  still  fixed  it  as  the  seat  of  a 
unmercial  and  manufacturing  nuitropolis,  destined  in  a  few  years  to 
icome  an  object  of  interest  throughout  the  world.  On  the  lltb 
'August^  1768,  a  Spanish  otEcer  by  the  name  of  Rious,  with  a 
mipany  of  Spanish  troop»j  took  possession  of  St,  Louis  and  Upper 
lOuisiana,  as  it  was  termed,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majegty, 
rtder  whose  government  it  remaineil  until  its  final  transfer  to  tfie 
Wtd  States,  March  26,  1804.  In  181:?,  tlie  first  brick  house  was 
%ted  ;  in  1817,  the  first  steamboat  arrive*!— both  important  events, 
ut  neither  of  which  Ixjcaine  Irequent  until  severa!  years  after.  la 
822,  St.  Louis  was  chartereil  as  a  city,  under  the  title  given  by 
flclede,  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  From  1825  to  1830, 
^e  influx  of  population  from  Illinois  began  to  be  of  importance, 
'rorn  this  State  tlie  commerce  of  St.  Louis  received  its  fij-st  great 
npiiW,  and  from  this  State  it  still  derives  a  large  portion  of  its 
ipport.  With  1829  tlie  keel-boat  entirely  disapjicared.  The 
Ksiiner  Yellowstone  about  this  time  ascendetl  to  the  CJreat  Falls,  and 
»8  succeeded  by  the  Assinaboine  and  others.  Dry -goods  houses 
Fare  already  establishcil,  and  these  mmi  out  retail  branches  to  Sjiring- 
^and  other  places  in  Illinois.  Extensive  warehouses  began  to  he 
■ed,  some  of  which  are  still  standing,  having  survived  the  great 
W  They  rose  from  their  srilid  limestone  foundations,  built  on  a 
\\  shows  tliat  the  impressions  of  the  present  were  vividly 
Ijed  to  the  minds  of  the  pt^oplc  of  that  day."* 
Jce  I8«i0  the  city  has  grown  Avith  tnarked  nipidity.  In  tliatyear 
"ipulati**n  was  G694 ;  in  1840  it  was  16,469  ;  in  1850  it  was  77,- 
\Sm  it  was  160J73,  and  in  1870.  310,864. 
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The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Jackson  county,  on  liic 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  River,  160  miles  we8t-by-north  of  Jefferson  City.  The  Mis- 
souri River  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  contains  th« 
county  buildings,  alwut  10  or  12  churches,  and  7  newspaper  offices. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council. 

Tlie  city  is  actively  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  in  comiaeav. 
It  conducts  a  Iieavy  Iraile  aJt>ng  tiie  Upper  Missouri,  and  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  settlenieats.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  thePa^  |l 
cific  Railway  of  Missouri,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Kan!?af 
Paeitic  Railway.  It  is  also  the  western  terminus  of  the  Hannii^l 
and  St.  Josopli,  and  the  North  Missouri  Railways,  These  roads,  all  ( 
of  wliich  have  been  cumpk^tod  within  tlie  last  eight  years,  have  built 
up  the  city  with  wonderful  raiMdity.  The  city  was  incorporntetl  io 
1853;  in  1860  the  population  was  1418,  and  in  1870  it  was  32,2tiO. 


led  J 
th^ 
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The  third  city  of  the  State,  is  8ituate<l  in  Buchanan  county,  on  tlw 
left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  340  raile«  above  JeflVi 
City,  and  49G  miles  above  St.  Louis.     The  city  is  located  on  broken' 
and  uneven  ground,  called  the  Black  Snake  Hills,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.     It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
county  buildings,  some  10  or  11  churches,  8  newspaper  offit-es^  ecveril 
large  manufactories,  several  pork  houses,  and  several  banks.     It  i*. 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.     In  18m 
the  population  was  14,957. 

St.  Joseph  is,  next  to  Kansas  City,  the  most  important  city  In  Wr 
ern  Missouri,  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  it  was  the  priucij 
point  of  i]e[tartnre  for  tlie  trains  of  emigrants  across  the  plains. 
railways  have  taken  away  much  of  the  business  thus  brought  to  il 
city,  but  it  continues  to  maintain  an  active  trade  with  the  plains  an 
the  Rocky  Mountain  settlements,  and  along  the  Upper  Missoof 
Previous  to  the  comjiletion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  acniss  the  Cmi 
ncnt,  it  was  the  point  frnm  which  the  United  States  Mails,  the  I*«i 
Express,  and  the  Pike's  Peak  Express  were  sent  westward.  It 
conne^'tcd  by  railway  with  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi,  immo*liat« 
across  the  State,  also  with  Council  Hhitts,  and  with  all  the  prinn[ 
towns  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,     Several  railwmys  are  in 
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progress  of  construction  from  St.  Joseph  to  other  points.  These  roads 
are  adding  rapiflly  to  the  wealth  and  irnportaocc  of  the  city.  St. 
Joseph  was  kid  out  in  18 13.  The  first  settlers  were  principally  from 
Indiana^  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 


M18CELLANY. 

MLSSOURI  DURING  THE  WAR  OP  1812-15. 
Colonel  John  Siiaw  is  the  author  of  tlie  fallowini^  remjnigcences : 
The  Upper  Mississippi  Indian^  of  all  Inbc-a,  commenced  depredations  on  the 
fronti<*r9  of  Missoari  and  Illinois  in  181 1,  nod  early  in  1812.  Several  persons 
were  killed  m  different  quarters,  Abont  30  miles  alx)Te  the  month  t)f  Salt  River, 
and  fully  100  above  the  mnuth  of  the  Missouri,  was  Gilberf  a  Liciv,  on  tlie  wewlem 
hank  of  the  Mismeaippi,  a  place  of  noted  resort  fur  animali^  an<l  cattle  to  lick  the 
bratkisit  water;  and  where  n  man  named  Samuel  Gilbert,  from  Virginia,  had 
settled  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  spring  of  1812,  In  that  region,  and  par- 
ticularly below  him,  were  a  number  of  other  settlers.  Abont  the  latter  part  of 
M»y»  ISlSi,  tt  party  of  from  12  to  18  Upper  MiBBiBslppi  Indians  descended  the 
river  in  canoes,  and  fell  upon  the  scattered  cabina  of  this  upper  Belllement  In  tlie 
nighi,  and  killed  a  dozen  or  more  iicople. 

This  massacre  in  the  Gilberl's  Lick  settlement  caused  great  conRlernalion 
along  the  Minsntirl  frontier,  ami  (he  people,  as  n  matter  of  precaution,  cnmmenced 
fortifying.  Some  seven  or  eight  forta  or  stockades  were  erected,  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  InhabitantH  resorted,  while  many  others  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  flee  there  for  safety,  in  case  it  mij^^ht  be  thought  necessary.  I 
remember  the  names  of  Stoui's  Fort,  Wood's  Fort,  a  small  stockade  at  what  is 
now  ClarksvlH**,  Fort  Howard,  and  a  fort  at  ITowelFs  settlement — the  latter 
nearest  lo  Cohjnel  Daniel  Boone  ;  but  the  people  bordering  immediately  on  the 
62 


^  tritl»:»  vtT^iatt  L  ».Q  I  r^*tiC^^iT9itd  hi  t  ftlfcc^  Deax  tkf-  qiogi^  of  Carr^  or  C^^ 
Kii«-f   iJt  <jC  O'^Ar  Ibe  (rrv%<«'ni  rkik^  of  3f  r^mv'^  ;  and  Siicsrv  »  W^  aginberofiiii    . 
prriLiif^  fc'mM-  6tl  vr  70  ji^fwa-*.  wtre  &c»isje  r»f  or  Kkiv^  we«te  esaplHiyed  in  **«    I 

Iknra^'t,  &iii  Vl«  wro  20  uii  30  fKaille^  were  s^x<a  R^elj  iodfrd  in  Fon  Hu<riii 
Tii<^  fort  ttM  •0  rjliion^  «<4UArc  oorili  &al  p:miUi.  mod  c^btmeed  ftboat  tu^t  " 
Mirt.  Willi  U'^:ic  Iv^nii^'^  kX  lil  ibe  GomsTB  esc£74  tbe  9dfitlic«si  ciDe.  | 

A*  iti*^  wmf  La*!  liow  tairlr  oicunwftCi'J.  m  An  of  C^ntgrcss  aulhoti^eit  iJ**  ' 
nutjri;:  rj*j  mx  oiciti«&ni'^*t  of  IIad^f?;  thret  wi  be  nls«>3  cm  tbt  Mlttaiirl  aiieol^l'^ 
Hi».*9«^jilii,  tEii  liie  fiib^T  ilirt*  on  U*e  lllts«*i«  aiiie-  The  Mbsoun  corop*'*' 
-wf*-  otuRiiiW'JH  T-j  Dan-*^^!  M.  Bc^of,  XiUbftii  Boo^i*^.  uid  iHriii  Musick.  T^ 
<:ou.u,i-'.uju  oj  Nalliarj  Bcx^ne  "was  iaved  Id  Jnae,  1S12,  to  serve  a  year,  as ^i'^ 
do'jiy'.i' :-■■»  lij'-  olherp. 

Th':  iL'iJuri''.  r'jjij^li^^i  by  tlidr  Bn:ii>b  eir.piorer?  -wiUi  new  rifles,  secmeil  b^^^ 
on  '  xt'  rnjir,^i;n_'   ilif-  American- — a;wayK  however,  exceptinc:  Ihe  French  9^ 
'•j/arii^r  ;-.  -a  ho.  Jrorn  th*'ir  Indian  inlermarriaires.  were  reganieil  as  frionds »I^* 
o-jnrj'f'iori-      Their  con^tanl  aUack*;  and  murders  ied  lo  offensive  measures. 

Oj  Ui'-  J^ifjious  >:nk  Hole  battle,  fon^^bt  on  tbe  24tb  of  May,  1814,  near  Yo^ 
Uowar  J.  I  riia.l  be  able  to  iTve  a  full  acci">urit>  as  I  was  present  and  particips*'' 
in  it.     ^  attain  I*' ter  f  raJL'  commanded  at  Fort   Howard;  he  resided  with  b^' 
father-in-law.  Andr'-w  I{anisey.  at  Caf»e  Girardeau,  and  did  not  exceed  -^^  yesX^ 


of  a>'^.     Drak'ford  <^iray  was  Ut  Lieutenant.     Wilson  Able,  the  2d,  and  E'i»i^ 
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noon^  5  of  the  men  went  out  of  the  fort  to  Byrne's  deserted  honse,  on 

iff,  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  fort,  lo  bring  in  a  grindslone.     In 

laeoce  of  back  water  from  the  Misslaaippi,  they  went  in  a  ciinoe ;  and  on 

turn  were  fired  on  by  a  party  suppost-d  to  be  50  Indians^  who  were  imder 

of  some  brush  tlmt  grew  along  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  near  Byrne's 

and  about  15  rods  disiunt  from  l!ie  canoe  at  the  time.     Tbrce  of  the 

were  killed,  nnd  one  mortally  wounded ;  and  as  the  back  water,  ivhere 

IOC  was,  was  only  rtboiU  knee  deep,  the  Indiana  ran  out  and  tomahawked 

!r  victims, 

Che  people  in  the  fort  ran  out  as  quick  as  possible,  and  fired  across  the  back 
at  the  Indians,  but  as  they  were  nearly  a  quttrtfr  of  a  mile  off,  it  was  of 
without  eifect.  Captain  Cruig,  with  a  parly  r>f  some  25  men,  hastened  in 
of  the  Indians,  and  ran  across  a  point  of  the  back  water,  a  tew  inches 
while  another  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  of  about  2.>,  ran  to  the  right  of 
Iter,  with  a  view  of  iuiercepling  tlie  Indians,  wlio  seemed  to  be  making 
<1  Th<>  bluff,  or  high  plain,  west  and  northwest  of  the  fort.  The  party  with 
lich  1  Imd  started  and  Captain  Craig's  snon  united. 

Eounedialely  on  the  bluff  was  the  cultivated  field  and  deserted  residence  of 
m^jimin  Allen,  the  field  about  40  ruils  across,  beyond  which  was  pretty  thick 
iber  Here  the  Indianfl  made  a  stand,  and  here  the  figfit  commenceiL  Both 
EtfM  treed,  and  aa  the  firing  waxed  warm,  the  Indians  slowly  retired  as  the 
Mb  advanced.  Alter  this  fighting  had  been  going  on  perhaps  some  10 
Btes,  the  whiteg  were  refuforced  by  Captain  David  Musick,  of  Cape  au  Grls, 
til  about  20  men.  Captain  Musick  had  been  on  a  scout  toward  the  head  of 
Itre  River,  and  had  returned<j  though  unknown  at  Fort  Howard,  to  the  croaa- 
tofCoivre  River,  about  a  mile  fiom  Hie  fort,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  froni 
iicene  of  conflict ;  and  had  stopped  with  hi;*  men  to  graze  their  horses,  when, 
Hing  the  firing,  they  instantly  remounted  and  dashed  toward  the  place  of 
m%  and  dismounting  in  tlic  edge  of  the  timber  on  the  bluff,  and  hitching  their 
Bi,  they  rushed  through  a  part  of  the  Intllan  line,  and  sliortly  after  the  enemy 
Bipart  bearing  to  the  right  of  the  Sink  Hole  toward  Bob's  Creek,  hut  the 
n  of  them  taking  refuge  in  the  Sink  Htde,  which  was  close  by  where  the 
n  figluing  had  taken  place.  About  the  time  the  Indians  were  retreating, 
^taln  Craig  exposed  himself  about  4  feet  beyond  his  tree,  and  was  f^hol 
telgh  the  body,  and  fell  dead  ;  James  Putney  was  killed  before  Captain  Craig, 
*rhBi)Soneor  two  others.  Before  the  Indians  retired  to  the  Sink  Hole, 
fliting  bad  become  aiumated;  the  loading  was  done  quick,  aud  shots  rapidly 
iged,  and  when  one  of  our  party  was  killed  or  wounded,  tc  was  announced 


Sink  Hole  was  about  60  feet  In  length,  and  about  12  to  15  feet  wide,  and 

13  feet  deep.     Near  the  bottom,  on   the  southeast  side,  was  a  sheWlug 

under  whicli  perhaps  some  fiO  or  00  persons  might  have  slieltered  them- 

At  the  northefist  end  of  the  Sink  Hole,  the  descent  was  quite  gnidual, 

icr  end  much  more  abrupt,  and  the  souiheaet  side  was  neariy  perpendicular, 

ie  other  side  about  like  the  steep  roof  of  a  houw.     On  the  southeast  side, 

idlana,  as  a  further  protection  in  case  the  whites  should   rush  up,  dug 

the  shelving  rock  with  their  knives.     On  the  aides  aud  in  the  bottom  of 

Ink  Hole  were  some  hushes,  which  also  served  as  something  of  a  screen  for 

idians. 

Hain  Musick  and  his  men  took  post  on  the  northeast  aide  of  the  Sink  Hole, 
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Bcaiied  when  the  others  took  refuge  in  the  Sink  Hole,  was  evidently 
>  divert  the  attention  of  the  whites,  and  alarm  them  for  the  safety  of 
d  thus  effectually  relieve  the  Indians  in  the  Sink  Hole.  This  was  the 
Captain  Musick  and  men  retired  to  the  fort,  carrying  the  dead  and 
,nd  made  every  preparation  to  repel  a  night  attack.  As  the  Mississippi 
igh,  with  much  back  water  over  the  low  grounds,  the  approach  of  the 

tlius  facilitated,  and  it  was  feared  a  large  Indian  force  was  at  hand. 
:  were  always  more  apprehensive  of  danger  at  a  time  when  the  river 
1,  than  when  at  its  ordinary  stage. 

in  the  fort  were  mostly  up  all  night,  ready  for  resistance,  if  necessary, 
no  physician  at  the  fort,  and  much  effort  was  made  to  set  some  broken 
ere  was  a  well  in  the  fort,  and  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient 
I  pretty  formidable  attack.  The  women  were  greatly  alarmed,  press- 
ifants  to  their  bosoms,  fearing  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  behold 
Tning's  light ;  but  the  night  passed  away  without  seeing  or  hearing  an 
he  next  morning  a  party  went  to  the  Sink  Hole,  and  found  the  Indians 
had  carried  off  all  their  dead  and  wounded,  except  6  dead  bodies  left 
Lhwest  bank  of  the  Sink  Hole ;  ^and  by  the  signs  of  blood  within  the 
it  was  judged  that  well  nigh  80  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  killed 
ed.  Lieutenant  Drakeford  Gray*s  report  of  the  affair,  made  8  of  our 
I,  one  missing,  and  5  wounded — making  a  total  of  14 ;  I  had  thought 
'  was  nearer  20.  Our  dead  were  buried  near  the  fort,  when  Captain 
i  his  men  went  over  to  Cape  hu  Oris,  where  they  belonged,  and  of 
ison  Captain  Musick  had  the  command.  We  that  day  sent  ont  scouts, 
ceedcd  to  St.  Charles  to  procure  medical  and  sorgiGsl  assistance,  and 
•d  Drs.  Hubbard  and  Wilson. 
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Area, 

Populutioii  in  1860, 

(Whites,  324,191  ; 

Population  ill  1870, 


Negroes,  111,25&) 


52,19S  Squaral 
435,450 

484,lftT 


The  State  of  Arkansas  is  situate  between  33*"  and  36*  9 
latitude;  and  between  89**  45'  and  94"*  40'  W,  longitude 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  Mississippi 
Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  ami  on  the  w^ 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Its  extreme  length,  from  noH 
south,  is  240  miles,  and  its  greatest  widtk,  from  east  to  west, 
225  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  100  miles  back  from  the  3' 
sippi,  \s  Hat  and  swampy.     The  north-western  part  is  oceupiftl 
Ozark  Moiitdaimf  a  low  range  extending  into  the  State  fromMii 
and  never  rising  above  a  height  of  2000  feet.     The  Black  M 
in  the  north,  and  the  Wmhita  Hills  in  tlie  west  are  the  Ksnii 
elevations.     The  greater  j)art  of  tlie  State  is  rolling. 

The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Tcctlv^ 
waters  of  ttie  Arkansas  and  St.  Francis  rivers.     The  prindjiftl'o 
on  its  banks  arc  Ot'eola,  Mound  City,  Helena,  and  NapoIcOD. 
Ark(insaJt  River  enters  the  State  at  Fort  Smith  on  the  western  Ho«^ 
and  flows  southwest  across  it  into  the  Mississippi  nt  Nafioltt^o. 
divides  the  State  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  reoeivee  tt    ^  '"'' 


the  White  River  on  the  north,  and 
8i<Iea.  The  principal  towns  on  its  bai 
id  Napoleon* 


small 
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liver  flows  tlirough  the  southwest  part  of  the  State,  and  tlit* 
"Washita  (already  desci'ibed),  with  its  bmnches,  the  8aliiie  and  Bocuf, 
drain  the  south  central  counties,  l^he  White  lUver  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  and  empties  into  it  a  few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  latter  stream  with  the  Mjssissip]ji.  It  rises  in  a  number 
of  branches  in  Southern  Missouri,  and  flows  south  through  the  enstcrn 
j^rt  of  Arkansas.  It  now  flows  into  the  Mississippi  by  a  new  chiuincl 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ArkansaB,  being  in  reality  a  tributary  of  both 
streams.  Its  entire  length  is  about  800  miles,  for  500  of  whieh  it  is 
navigable  for  steamers.  The  Si,  Francis  Uiver  rises  in  Southeast 
Idissouri^  and  ilows  into  the  Mississippi  just  above  Helena.  It  is  400 
iDiIes  long,  and  is  navigable  for  200  inik»s,  beyond  tlic  limits  of  Ar- 
Itansas.  The.  Red  Elver  is  navigable  througliout  its  course  in  this 
State.  The  Washita  is  navigtible  to  Camden,  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Saline  and  Bceuf,  are  eaeh  navigable  for  a  considerable  distanee. 


W 


MINERALS. 
The  principal  minerals  of  Arkansas  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, gypsum,  marble,  and  salt.  The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive, 
and  extend  along  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas,  from  aUjut  40  miles 
above  Little  Rt>ek  to  beyond  Fort  Smith.  The  deposits  of  manganese 
are  enormous,  and  it  contains,  according  to  Professor  De  How,  more 
zinc  than  any  other  State  except  New  Jersey.  The  lead  ore  is  very 
rich  in  silver,  and  gold  has  been  discoveretl  in  White  county.  There 
is  a  large  fpiarry  of  oil  stone  near  the  Hot  Springs,  which  surpasses 
any  similar  formntion  in  the  world,  and  is  inexhaustible.  In  Pike 
county,  on  the  Little  Missouri  River,  there  is  a  mountain  of  pure 
white  alabaster.  The  Hot  Sprhigfff  about  (JO  miles  southwest  of  Little 
Rock,  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  They  are  especially 
]»eneficial  in  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  cases.  They  are  about  100  in 
number,  and  have  an  avemge  temperature  of  about  145  degrees. 

CLIMATE. 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  the  climate  is  severe, 
reftembling  that  of  Iowa  and  Wist-onsin.     The  southern   and  eastern 
tions  have  a  climate  like  Ijouisiana  and  Mississippi, 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 
As  a  general  rule  the  soil  is  goofl.    The  best  lands  are  in  the  eastern 
of  the  State,  and  need  a  better  system  of  drainage. 
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In  1869,  there  were  over  2,00UpOO  acres  of  improved  land  m  iIk 
State.     In  the  same  year  tlie  priiiL^ipul  returns  were  i 

Bushels  of  wheat 1,170,(W0 

iJidlaii  com,       asja^tRW 

potatoes, &m,m) 

*^        oats ,    ,    •  50«,ooo 

'^         l>ea3antl  beuns,  ,.*...*.  2I,4Ht 

Tons  of  hiiy ..-,.,,.  lo,OiW 

K umber  of  horaes,   ...,.' l^.m 

'*■         muley  and  asses, ,  T».§00 

''         milclicows,    .........  mtM 

"         sheep 45A\m 

"          swine l,.5AK^ft^i 

"          young  cattle,  .....,..*  4o0,inj5 

Value  of  domestic  animals,    ,..,.».  $20,090,977 

In  1870,  the  cotton  crop  amounted  to  375^0130  bales. 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Arkansas  has  no  foreign  commerce,  but  posseases  a  profitable  n^''^ 
trade  with  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

It  has  no  mauufdetures  of  importance,  and  ^vill,  probablj,  tk^ 

attain  the  iK)Sition  of  a  manufacturing  State. 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

As  late  as  1868,  the  State  was  verj-  backward  in  internal  impii*'^'^ 
mctits.  In  tliat  year  it  contaioed  but  191  miles  of  compleietl  nu'* 
roads.  Tlic  cost  of  construction  was  S4, 400,000.  The  great  a  I  nW" 
unco  of  water  transportation  in  tlie  State  enables  it  to  dispense  with 
railroads  to  a  very  great  degree.  Since  1868,  a  number  of  new  l'"*^ 
of  railway  have  been  begun,  and  are  being  built  at  present. 


EDUCATION. 

In  1860,  there  were  in  Arkansas,  4  colleges,  with  235  stndcol*' 
109  academies  and  private  schools,  with  4415  pupils,  aud  727  pul'''* 
schools,  with  19,242  pupils.  The  war  completely  convulsed  i^ 
State,  and  closed  all  the  schools.  By  the  return  of  peace  a  W 
number  of  the  school -houses  had  been  destroyed,  or  rendered  ttofe  ^ 
occui>ancy,  and  the  educational  funds  I  '  been  scattered,  A  ^ 
melancholy  condition  of  affaiRi  cannot  '  *neii. 

The  new  Constitution  makes  provii^  '3tem  of  Publlo  Biu* 
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I  ^tion,  which  Is  placed  under  the  siiporvtiiion  of  a  Su|XThi  ten  dent 

■  ot  Puljlie  Schools.  Free  schools  are  to  be  t^tiiblislied  and  iiiaintaiiied 
n  ^y  the  State,  and  a  permanent  seliool  fund  set  apart.  Attendaoce  at 
I  ^hool  ia  made  cortipulsory  u|>on  all  ciiildrcn  between  the  ages  of  five 

■  ^^-Ud  eighteen  years.  Measures  arc  being  taken  for  the  establishment 
I  ^^"'a  State  University,  with  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  In  1860,  ttiere  were  115  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  23,221 

I  Volumes.     In  the  sjime  year,  36  \vcekly  newspaf>er»,  with  an  ajigregate 
^tinual  circulation  of  2,122,224  copies,  were  published  in  the  State. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public  institutions  of  Arkansas  were  greatly  injured  by  the  war. 

The  Pcniknfiavij^  at  Little  Rock,  was  used  as  a  military  prison 
Until  the  ix'admisi^ion  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  and  was  very  greatly 
injured.     In  1870,  34 G  prisoners  were  contiuetl  here. 

The  Instiiidion  for  the  Bfhid  was  established  in  1 859,  It  raaintainetl 
a  feeble  existence,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  until  1863,  when  it  was 
closed^  and  the  property  sold. 

BELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  1860,  there  were  1008  cburches  in  Arkansas.  Many  of  these 
were  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  during  the  war. 

FINANCES. 

In  1868,  the  debt  of  the  State  amounte<l  to  $4,577,081.  We  have 
DO  accurate  returns  from  the  State  Treasury. 

In  1868,  there  were  2  National  baulcs,  with  a  capital  of  8200,000, 
doing  business  in  the  State. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Arkansas  was  adopted  in  1868.     By 

its  terms,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United   States,  and  every  male 

foreiizoer  who  has  lawfully  declared  hts  intention  to  l>eeome  a  citizen, 

wl  >  is  21  years  old  and  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the 

5»jx  months,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections.     Persons  in  the 

...  ^j^fi    naval   service  of  the  Unite<l    States,  convicts,  idiots, 

"''  '  .         „i   i^rsons  who  participated  in  the  rebellion,  are  excluded 

^^  ^V^        rnnient  is  vested   in  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Grovernor, 
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Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-OeDeral,  and 
Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  24  members),  and  a  Houst* 
Reprcseiitatives  (of  82  members),  all  elected  by  the  [>eopk'.  Tb 
State  officers  and  Senators  are  cliosea  for  four  years,  au<l  the  R^^pre 
sentatives  for  two  years.    The  Legislature  meets  bicoDiaUy  ia  Janitaijj 

The  ooiirts  of  the  State  arc  the  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Coarti<,a 
County  Courts,  Tfje  judges  in  this  State  are  appointc<l  by  tlie  (h*f 
eruor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  is  compi 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices,  ap[H)iutod  for  cgk 
years. 

Tlie  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Little  Kock. 

The  State  is  divided  into  55  counties. 


HISTORY. 

Arkjtnsas  was  fii'st  discovered  by  Dc  Soto,  in  154L  Hp 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  nearly  opposite  the  present  t<j 
of  Helena,  and  after  Iialting  there  20  clays  to  liuild  boats,  cros^etl' 
river,  and  marched  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  sought  p)l< 
but  faile<l  to  find  it,  and  wandering  south  to  the  Wasliita,  de«cm<i 
it  in  1542  to  its  mouth,  ancl  passed  down  the  Hed  River  to  the  M 
aissi[>pi^  where  he  sickened  and  died,  and  was  buried  by  his  folloffi 
in  tlie  great  river  he  had  discovered, 

Afkansas  was  next  visited  by  Father  Mai'<|uette,  during  hisvoy* 
down  the  Mississippi,  in  1673.  In  the  next  century,  trading-jw^ 
were  erwtrd  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present  State, 

Arkansas  n'as  inciude<i  in  tiie  purchase  of  1803,  and  after  the  ad 
sion  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  formed  a  [)art  of  Missouri  TerriW 
In  1819,  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  Territory,  with  its  p 
name,  and  in  1820,  the  first  Legislature  met  at  Arkansas  Post 
the  same  year  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  to  LitUc  B^ 
The  populuttoii  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1830  numUTcd  30,% 
souls.  On  the  15th  of  JnnGy  1836,  Arkansas  was  arlmirted  iuio 
Union  as  a  State.  In  1840,  four  years  later,  the  |K'pulatioa 
97,674,  of  which  19,935  were  slaves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  a  8tat-e  ( \>n\  ~t^  I^ 

at  Little  Rdck.     This  body,  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1^^  »'t«fj 

ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  State  soon  after  bccatiiQ  a  mewlw' 
the  Southern  Confederacy.     It  was  ocru|)ioil  by  fjoth  armlet 
almost  the  entire  perifwl  of  the  war.     Several  s<»verc  Imt 
on  its  soil,  and  the  State  was  literally  torn  ta  ^w 
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In  1864,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Union  men  of  Arkansas  to 
reorganize  the  State  Govern ni en t,  hut  Congress  refused  to  recognize 
It  as  a  legitimate  government,  and  organized  the  State  as  tfie  Fourth 
Military  District.  In  18B8,  a  new  Constitution  wa8  adopted,  and  on 
the  22d  of  June,  of  that  year,  Arkansas  was  readmitted  into  tlie 
Union, 

CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  places  in  the  State  are,  Helena, 

Napoleon,  and  Camden. 

LITTLE  ROCK, 

In  Pulaski  cMJunty,  is  tlie  capital  of  the  State,  It  is  situated  on  the 
riglit  or  southern  hank  of  the  Arkansas*  River,  ahout  tlOCi  iuik*a  from 
Its  mouth,  lij/>  niile^5  west-by-south  of  Jlenipliis,  905  miles  by  water 
^tD  New  Orleans,  anil  1086  niik^s  west  of  Wasliingion  City,  Lati- 
tude 34°  40'  N.;  longitude  83°  10'  W, 

The  city  is  built  on  a  rocky  bhitf,  about  50  feet  high.  Tliis  is  the 
first  blnlF  that  owum  in  itsi^ending  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  stream  and  tfie  surrounding  country.  Little  Kock  is  built 
principally  of  wood,  and  is  in  t^ome  respects  a  handsome  city.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Sink  IlonsCy  a  handsome  rough-cast  brick 
edifice;  the  Stale  Padkntmry,  \\\\\v\\  has  been  several  times  burned 
down  by  the  convicts ;  and  the  United  Hiaim  ArJienal,     Some  of  the 
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residences  are  elej^ant^  and  liave  liaridi 
tains  6  churches,  several  gowl  schools 
paper  offices.  It  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Council,     In  1870^  the  population  wa* 

Little  Rock  lies  in  close  proximity 
connected  with  Memphis,  Tennessee,  b 
of  cotton  are  sent  overland  to  that 
town  on  the  Arkansas  River,  it  possea 
and  is  connected  by  steamers  with  M 
important  towns  on  the  Mississippi 
clay,  and  granite,  which  ref?embles  the 
but  is  not  so  hard,  are  found  in  the  vie 

The  city  was  founded  in  1820,  and 
which  it  is  built     It  was  seized  by  th 
the  civil  war,  but  was  captured  by  the 

The  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situali 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
is  a  well-built  town,  and  contains 
churches  ami  schools,  and  a  newspaper 
ant  eonimercial  town  in  the  State, 
and  Little  Rock  bv  rej^nlar  lines  of  steJ 
ant  trade  along  the  St*  Francis,  White, 
rear  of  Helena  is  an  extensive  and  f< 
qnantttics  of  this  st;iple  are  sent  here 
New  Orleans,  Helena  was  almost  el 
summer  of  1852.  In  1862,  it  was  < 
forresj  and  held  by  them  until  the  cl 
population  was  2249, 
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Area, «1, 31 8  Stymie  Miles. 

Popultttion  ill  I860 1(>7,20« 

Populfitioii  in  1S70,       ......        364,377 

The  State  of  Kansas  is  situated  between  37*^  and  42*^  N.  latitude, 

and  between  about  94°  and  102°  W,  lotigitude.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Missouri,  ou  the  south  by  the 
[ndian  Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Colorado*  It  is  about  400 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  200  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south* 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

''The  general  surface  of  Kansas  is  a  gently  undulating  prairie,  hav- 
ing no  marked  features  like  those  of  other  prairie  States,  except,  per- 
haps, the  diversity  presented  by  a  more  rolling  surface.  The  di vision 
of  land  is  of  two  eksses.  First  to  mention  is  the  timber  and  rich 
alluvial  bottom  lands,  bordering  rivers  and  creeks,  the  estimated  area 
of  which  is  ten  million  acres,  being  fully  five  times  the  amount  of  all 
improved  lands  in  the  State  at  the  present  time.  To  tiie  se<*ond  belongs 
tbe  uplan<l  or  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  averages  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  dejjth,  with  a  subsoi!  of  fertilising  qualities  which  will,  by 
careful  enhivation,  prove  inexhaustible.  This  cla.ss  of  land  is  eon- 
sidered,  by  far,  preferable  for  the  raising  of  grains  and  fruits,  wliile 
tbe  bottom  land  is  seleeted  ibr  corn,  hemp,  vegetables,  and  grasses. 
But  such  is  the  uniform  eharfirter  of  the  general  surface  of  Kansas, 
that  nearly  every  quarter  section  within  its  limits  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation. Tind>er  is  confined  tnainly  to  the  Iwrders  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  is  not  6uperabiin<lant ;  yet  its  scarcity  is  compensated  for  in  a  great 
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measure  by  the  very  general  distribution  of  rock  throughout  theS( 
which  is  easy  of  access,  and  furnishes  the  best  of  building  audfc 
material* 

"  No  mountain  ranges,  swamps,  sloughs,  or  lakes  exist  in  the  8 
except  in  some  instances  where  rivers  have  changed  their  beds,  lea' 
small  lakes.  Water-courses  are  well  distributed  over  the  State, 
usual  course  is  south  of  east.  Among  the  most  important  stn 
may  be  mentioned  the  Arkansas  and  Neosho  on  the  south,  die  K« 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Missouri  R 
forming  the  eastern  boundary.  The  descent  of  the  Kansas  River 
be  regarded  as  showing  die  rapidity  of  the  \vater-courac8  of  the  S 
From  its  mouth,  wei?t  100  miles,  the  fall  is  a  little  over  2  feet  tO' 
mile;  for  the  second  and  third  hundred  miles,  about  6  feet  t< 
mile;  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  miles,  about  7  feet  to  the 
making  a  total  fall  of  over  2000  feet  in  400  miles.  Water^poi 
are  not  abundant,  but  several  are  being  improved  on  the  Neosho 
other  smaller  streams/'  * 

A  paper,  recently  publishcti  under  the  authority  of  the  Staie^ 
describes  the  rivers  of  Kansjis: 

^^The  Kansas  Elver  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
beautiful  streams  of  water  in  the  West.  It  is  formed  by  thejun 
of  the  Republican  and  Saioky  Hill,  near  Junction  City,  in  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  for  a  tHstaa 
150  miles,  through  a  rich  fertile  valley,  from  3  to  7  miles  in  w 
and  empties  into  tlie  Missouri  River  at  Wyandotte  City,  the  a 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Repub! lean  Rtrert 
down  from  Colorado,  through  the  northwestern  portion  of  tlie  I 
coursing  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  a  rich,  wild  mp* 
country,  for  a  distance  of  over  300  miles.  The  Sinoktf  IliU  tld 
it.s  source  from  the  confluence  of  several  smaller  streams  in  the  w 
|>art  of  Colorado,  and  flows  to  the  east  through  the  central  part  of 
State,  to  its  junction  with  the  Republican.  Along  the  rich  vjilky 
this  river,  a  daily  line  of  stage-coaches  pass  from  the  western  tt^rmi 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver  City,  The  Ncoslw  lUvtr 
near  the  centre  of  the  Stiite,  and  flows  to  the  southeast  x\y" 
agricultural  and  stock-growing  country,  emptying  into  L  . 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Kansas.  Tlie  Neosho  Valley  is  fi*i 
to  7  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  rirfi, 

♦  Report  of  til©  Surveyor-Oeneral  of  Kansas. 
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inds  in  the  State.  The  Arkansas  JRiver,  collecting  the 
e  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
^tern  part  of  tlie  State,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The 
iha  rises  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  and  flows 
ing  into  the  Missouri  River  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
ire  is  a  sufficiency  of  timber  on  its  banks  for  all  practical 

the  country  through  which  it  [>asses.  The  Oaage  courses 
ine  region  of  country  in  southern  Kansas,  about  midway 
e  valleys  of  the  Kanl^as  and  Neosho.  *  The  Potawatomie 
mailer  streams  flow  into  the  Osage.  The  valleys  of  these 
lin  some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  State.  The  Big 
Nebraska  Territory,  flows  to  the  south,  through  the  north- 
:  of  the  State,  emptying  into  the  Kansas  River  at  the  city 
tan.  The  Solommi  rises  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
.  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  empties  into  the  Smoky 
b  30  miles  west  from  Junction  City.  The  source  and 
5ction  of  the  Verdigris,  Cottonwood,  Grasshopper,  Grand, 
I  all  other  Kansas  rivers,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
ip  of  Kansas.  In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  Missouri 
eh  washes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  State  for  a  distance  of 
niles.  This  river,  navigable  at  all  times,  is  a  source  of 
3  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  Leavenworth,  Atchison, 
,  White  Cloud,  Doniphan,  and  other  cities  that  stand  upon 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  dif- 
ities,  the  whole  State  being  supplicil  with  an  abundance  of 
cold  water.  Besides  the  clear  running  streams  and  cool, 
springs  in  the  different  localities,  the  best  quality  of  water  is 
ed  by  digging  wells  on  the  high  prairies — ranging  from  10 
n  depth." 

MINERALS. 

md  blue  limestone  are  found  in  large  quantities.  Coal 
nd  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Sandstone,  suitable  for  build- 
rried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  marble,  capable  of  receiv- 
polish,  is  found.     Salt  springs  are  numerous. 

CLIMATE. 

nate  is  inild.  The  winters  are  short,  and  but  little  snow 
B  spring  sets  in  about  the  first  of  March,  and  soon  afler 
s  b^gin  to  glitter  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  wild  flowers. 
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The  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  b 
which  sweeps  over  the  State. 

SOIL  AND   PROI 

The  sail  is  deep,  rich,  and  fertile.  I 
five  feet  deep,  and  rests  upon  a  subsoil 
about  3  feet  deep,  and  rests  u^jon  a  subaj 

In  1.S70,  there  were  about  1,000,0( 
Kansas.     In  the  same  vcar  the  returns 


Bushels  of  wheat,   .... 

'*  liiilian  corn,  .    . 

**  oats,      .    .    .    . 

*'  Irish  potatoes,    . 

rye,    .     .    .    .     . 

"■  liarley,       .    .    , 

Kumber  of  horsevS,  .... 

**  asses  arul  mule.s, 

'*  niilLii  oows,    .    . 

"  sheep,    .    .     .    . 

''  swine 

"  youjig  rattle,  , 
Value  of  d(>nii»stic  animals. 
Tons  of  hay, 


INTERNAL  IMPRt! 

Kansas  is  advancing  rapiiHy  in  the  w 
At  the  ehisc  of  the  year  1868,  there  ' 
mllroads  within  the  State.  The  eastern 
Railroad  has  been  completed  from  Wj 
the  Missouri  River,  to  Sheridan,  nea! 
distance  of  405  miles,  and  has  heel 
Colorado.  The  central  branch  of  i 
Atchison,  on  the  Missouri,  to  Watei 
distance  of  100  miles.  A  road  unites  ' 
(25  miles  apart)  extending  along  the  I 
are  Sn  progress  in  otiier  parts  of  the  SU 
ward  with  energy'  and  rapidity. 

EDUCATK 

Although  so  young  a  State,  Kansas,  ii 
and  means,  is  not  far  behind  her  older  i 
education* 
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bte  UniveiBity  is  in  operation  at  Lawrence,  and  is  gradually 
iig  au  excel leut  institiitioo.  It  is  endowed  with  a  fund  of 
^,  and  46,080  acres  of  land,  besides  the  grounds  occupietl  by  it, 
[State  also  possesses  and  Agricultural  College,  to  which  a 
J  department  has  been  added,  and  a  flourishing  normal  school, 
(Dwii  of  Emporia. 

f  educational  system  is  under  the  contnjl  of  a  Superintendent 
|io  Schools,  the  counties  have  each  a  separate  Superintendent, 
1  school  dictricts  are  each  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
te  is  a  permanent  school  fund,  which  is  to  be  increased  by  sales 
tie  lands,  and  taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
1870,  there  were  2068  school  districts  in  the  State.  The 
f  of  pupils  was  63,218,   and   the  average  daily  attendance. 


Dmber  of  fine  private  schools  are  in  operation  in  Kansas,  but 
t  no  returns  from  tliem. 
are  about  62  newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  the  State. 


f 


PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS. 
I^miientiafy  is  loaited  near  Leavenworth,  and  when  completed 
I  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West.     In 
jber,  1870,  it  contained  209  convicts. 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  ami    Dumb  is   at  Olathe.     It  is   in  a 
iing  condition,  and  contains  about  41  pupils. 
\jn8aiie  Am/lum  is  at  Ossawatomie.       It  is  not  provided  with 

tt  aecoramtxiations,  but  is  conducted  upon  an  excelJetit  and 
]]  plan.     In  1870,  the  number  of  inmates  was  41. 
'JnatUution  for  tlie  Blinds  at  Wyandotte,  contained  23  pupils  in 
e  year  of  its  o|>ening. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

r,  there  were  about  loO  cliurches  in  Kansas.     The  value 
property  was  abuut  §400,000. 

FINANCES. 

the  total  State  debt  was  $1,693,306.     The  receipts  of  the 
***T  fiscal  year  ending   November   30th,   1870,  were 
expenditures,  $1,367,611. 
ere  were  5  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
in  the  State. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  Uuitecl  States,  and  every  foreigner  fll» 
has  iawfiiUy  declared  his  iixtentioa  to  become  a  citi&iD,  who  is  II 
years  old,  and  has  resided  in  the  State  six  tuoiiths,  and  in  tbe  towo- 
ship  thirty  days,  h  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections,  IdioU,  iuaaaft 
persona^  convicts,  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  ttt 
Union  J  and  participants  in  the  Rebellion,  are  excluded  from  the 
ballot 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  LienteDant-Govcrwitf 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditf>r^  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-Greueral,  amt  t 
Ijegislatiire  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, ill 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  State  officers  and  Senators  are  electcri  for 
two  yearSj  and  the  Representatives  for  one  year.  The  general  elcctkw 
is  held  in  November,  and  the  Ijegislature  meets  minually  in  Januair. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts 
and  County  Courts,  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Cliief  Jurtici 
and  two  Associate  Justices.  All  judges  are  electe<l  by  the  people,  tb>« 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  six  years,  and  those  of  the  Districi  CJourti 
for  four  years. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Topelia. 

The  State  is  divided  into  75  organized  counties.  More  will  Ij* 
added  when  the  western  part  is  laid  olF. 

HISTORY. 

Kaosaj3  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  «* 
first  visited  by  M.  Dutisne,  a  French  officer,  in  1719,  In  lH04,Uff'3 
and  Clark  passed  up  the  Missouri  River  on  their  exploring  exp€tlin<»«tr 
and,  in  1827,  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  Riv^er^  wa^  built 
bv  tlic  United  States,  Kansiis  was  occupied  mostly  by  Imtaa  as 
late  as  1851.  By  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  daverf 
was  forever  excluded  from  this  region,  as  it  lay  north  of  36*^  3^^'  ^' 
latituile. 

Until  the  year  I85O5  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  western  aaJ 
north  western  bonlers  of  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  «> 
ralleil  by  the  general  and  somewhat  indefinite  name  of  "the  Ph*** 
(ountry ;  "  the  name  being  derivetl  from  the  Platte  River,  h  i«* 
known  to  be  a  region  of  great  fertility.  Across  it  swept  the ^^w 
trails  of  the  overhintl  route  to  t^-  F^dfic  and  to  Utah.  Thepeop 
til'  the  i»4ew  England  States  w<  '-^ularly  anatiotis  that  the  lo3m 
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ions  which  covered  the  eastern  part  should  be  bought  up  by 
loverninent,  and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emignition.  Petitions 
lis  etfect  were  presented  to  the  Thirty-iSecoud  Crongress,  but  no 
!liou  \vii6  Uiken  upju  them  until  December,  1852,  when  Mr.  Hall, 
*  Mis!^mri,  intrtxluced  ii  bill  into  the  House  to  organize  the  "Terri- 
ty  of  Phitte/'  It  was  referre<l  to  the  Territorial  Cr>nHMitt<'e,  wiiieh, 
I  February,  185."i,  reported  a  bill  orgaiiixhig  the  "Territory  of 
ehraska."  Tbe  southern  delegates  at  once  endeavored  to  open  the 
rojHisoil  Territory  to  elavery,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  ttuit  insti- 
ition  was  forbidden  by  the  Missouri  l'om])ronii8o.  Tbe  free  States 
ipoeed   thift   effort,  and  nothing   definite   was   accomplished    until 

tiry,  1854,  when  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill 
ing  the  district  into  two  Territories,  to  l)e  called  Kansas  and 
ibraska.     He  also  propose<l  in  this  l>ill  to  repeal  t!ie  Mis-souri  Com- 
ise  restriction,  anti  leave  the  question  of  slavery  or  free  labor  to 
sided  by  the  people  of  the  Territories  themselves.     This  fatal 
lire  divided  the  people  of  the  States  into  two  parties.     Tliose  in 
of  slavery  supported  the    bill,  but  the  friends  of  free  labor 

dit. 

bill  was  pas3e<l  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
i4.    The  Indian  reservalrions  were  bought  up,  and  the  Territories 
tnwn  open  to  emigration. 

insas  being  a   more   fertile  Territory  than   Nebraska,  naturally 

Jted  the  greater  nunilxTof  settlei's.     The  South  made  no  attempt 

Lie  it,  but  the  New  England  States  sent  out  emigrants  in  great 

Ibors.     The  |>eople  living  on  the  border  of  Miswsouri  had  long  since 

iolved  that  Kansas  should  be  a  slave-hfvlding  State,  and  now  set  to 

to  prevent  frc?c  soil  settlers  from  entering   it      Nevertheless, 

State  men  perscvei'ed,  and  in  a  f^ew  months  after  the  Terri- 

was   orsranizetl    the  town    of   Lawrence    was    fonndeil    by   100 

from  New   England*      Other   settlements   were  established 

after,  ami  the  poj)ulation  inerease<l  very  fast. 

H.  Reeder  was  appointed  Governor  by  President  Pierce.     He 

deavored  to  execute  the  laws  faithfully,  but  was  no  match  for  the 

bermined   and  fierce   pro-slavery  leaders.      He  ordered  1  an  election 

lembers  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  be  held  on  tire  30th  of 

\Bbb,  but  on  that  day  Kansas  was  invaded  by  large  numben? 

iO»,  who  fiuccc<:dcd  in  electing  a  pm-slavery  lycgislature. 

I  at  once  forwarded  to  the  (Jovernor  protests  against 

viug  beyond  all    reasonable  doubt  that   they  had 
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been  control leti  by  citizens  of  Miaaouri.     The  Governor,  who 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  parties^  ordered  a  new  eleodoo  in 
districts,  each  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Leavenworth, 
a  Free  Soil  delegate.     The  new  delegates,  however,  were  refused  A 
seats  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  snooessful  cm* 
dates  at  the  original  election  admitted.     A  number  of  outrages  «i 
about  the  same  time  perpetrated  by  the  Missouriaos  opoo 
of  the  Free  Soil  Party. 

The  Governor  had  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Ptf 
Cit}',  on  the  Kansas  River,  a  town  nearly  100  miles  from  the 
and  sup|>ose<l  to  be  far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  the  intlmiJiM 
practised  by  the  Missourians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  ft 
bled  it  changed  the  place  of  meeting  to  Shawnee  Mission,  on  the 
souri  border.  The  resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  f 
over  his  veto,  and  at  once  carried  into  effect.  Upon  reasserobliD| 
Shawnee  Mission,  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  adopt  the  laws 
Missouri  as  the  laws  of  Kansas,  and  to  frame  a  series  of  statutai 
signedly  cruel  and  oppressive.  These  acts  were  vetoed  by  the  GdS 
ernor,  who  was  removed  by  the  President,  and  Wilson  Shaoaoo, 
Ohio,  appointed  in  his  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  England  and  other  Free  Soil  men  hadoo 
into  the  Territory  quietly  and  rapidly,  until  at  length  they  ootn 
beretl  the  pro-slavery  settlers.  They  now  felt  themselves 
enough  to  resist  the  outrages  of  the  Missouriaos,  and,  aocordiaglj, 
the  5tli  of  September,  1855,  held  a  Convention,  in  which  tberil 
tinctly  repudiated  the  Government  that  had  been  forced  opon 
by  men  who  were  not  resitlents  of  the  Territory.  They  annouD' 
their  intention  to  take  no  part  in  the  election  of  a  delegate  toO« 
gress,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Territorial  authorities  for  the  I 
of  October,  and  suniraonctl  the  actual  residents  to  send  dclegatate 
Convention  to  meet  at  Toj>eka  on  the  1 9th  of  September.  ThisOtniv* 
tion  organized  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  Territory,  ami  onli 
an  election  to  be  hekl  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  delegate'  toV<^ 
gresB.  Governor  Reeder  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Con^ttsiL  Ob 
the  23d  of  October,  the  Convention  adopte.1  a  free  State  CoiifltiWii** 
and  forwarded  it  to  Congress,  with  a  petition  for  th^'  -'If^i 
Kansas  into  the  Union. 

A  long  and   bloody  struggle  now  bcgnn  between  the 
Pro-Slavery  men  in  the  Territory,  during  which  t* 
forced  by  great  numbers  of  young  men  f^ 
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came  into  Kansas  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  people  tKk 
submit  to  slavery.  Numerous  txmflictfl  occurred  between  them,  and 
both  sides  were  guilty  of  many  unjustifiable  acts.  The  odium,  how- 
over,  properly  belongs  to  the  Pro-Sluvery  men,  as  they  were  the 
aggressors.  They  captured  and  sacked  the  town  of  Lawrence,  burned 
several  houses,  and  inflicted  upon  it  damage  to  theextent  of  $150,000* 
The  Federal  Government  usually  lent  its  aid  to  the  Pro-Slavery  pjirtv, 
and  did  what  it  could  to  fasten  slavery  upon  the  Territory. 

In  1857,  the  Pro-Slavery  party  held  a  Convention  at  Lecompton, 
and  adopted  a  Constitution  known  as  the  **  Lecompton  Constitution." 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  exerted  all  its  power  and  influ- 
cnoe  to  secure  the  admission  of  Kau&^s  under  this  instrument,  not- 
withstanding the  plain  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  pcojile  of  Kansas 
were  opposed  to  it.  It  was  finally  submitted  to  the  jjcople,  and  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  11,300  against  it,  to  1788  votes  in  its  favor. 

In  January,  1859,  the  civil  strife  having  subsided  in  the  Territory, 
and  the  Free  Soil  men  having  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  a  Coo- 
vention  was  sumraoneil  at  Wyandotte.  It  met  in  July,  and  adopted 
the  Wifandoiie  i.hrtJititiUiony  which  waa  ratitied  by  the  pi'ojile  by  a 
large  majority.  This  Constitution  was  then  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  a  bill  admitting  the  State  of  Kansas  was  jiassed  by  the  Lower 
House  early  in  LSOO.  The  Senate,  however,  failed  to  act  on  the  bilL 
At  the  next  session,  the  measure  was  revived,  and  on  the  ^iOth  of 
January,  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State, 
The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  had  passed  from  the  Territory  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  it  now  culminated  in  the  great  eivil  war,  wliieh 
for  four  years  desolated  the  land. 

During  the  late  war  the  State  furnished  19,584  men  to  the  service 
of  the  Union.  It  wtis  tievenil  times  invaded  by  niiding  parties  from 
the  C'Onfcderate  army,  we^t  of  the  Mississippi,  one  of  which  sacked 
and  burned  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Befides  the  capital,  the  principal  places  of  Kansas  are,  Leaven- 
worth City,  Wyandotte,  Atchii^on,  and  Lawrence. 

TOPEKA, 

In  Shawnee  county,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  ia  situated  on  the 
fiouth  side  of  the  Kansiii?  River,  25  miles  west  of  Lawrence,  and  65 
jnilee,  in  an  air  line^ southwest  of  Leavenworth.     latitude  39°  5'  N., 
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longitude  96*^  40'  W.     The  city  is  located  on  high  groun 
rises  gradually  from   the  river.     It  is  n^ularly  laid  out  with 
streets,  aud  is  well  built.     It  is  growing  rapidly,  and  promises  to 
one  of  the  most  impurtaQt  places  in  the  State.     The  principal 
is  the  new  State  Capitol^  now  nearly  completed^     The  entire  plao 
formed  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of  the  State,  and  will 
carried  into  execution  as  the  needs  of  the  Government  demand.    \ 
whole  structure^  wliich  is  to  he  built  of  magnesian  limestonei  will 
one  of  tlie  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  oouutr)*.     The  eastern  wing 
wiH  cost  the  Slate  $450,000.    The  city  contains  about  5  or  (i  chaidiC 
several  excellent  schools,  and  2  newspaper  offices.     It  is  goveriMd 
a  Mayor  and  Council,     In  1870  the  population  was  5790. 

Tlie  city  derives  its  name  from  '*  Tojieka/'  an  Indian  word, 
fying  "  wild  potatoe,"  large  quantities  of  which  grow^loug  then 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  December,  1854,  by  a  oorapiijr 
emigrants  from  Lawnence.  The  place  played  a  prominent  part  io 
**lk>rder  war,"  which  preceded  the  admission  of  the  State  into  i 
Union,  and  was  for  a  time  the  free  State  capital  of  Kansas. 

LEAVENWORTH, 

The  principal  city  of  the  State,  is  beautifully  situated  in  thecoun? 
of  the  same  narue,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  45  mil 
east-northeast  of  Topeka,  70  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo»,and4! 
miles  above  St.  Louis.  The  eity  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  \t\oM 
with  broad  streets,  wJiich  are  well  gradetl  and  macadamized.  At 
river^s  edge  is  a  natural  levee  of  rouk  extending  along  tliecutirefr^ 
of  the  city.  Tbe  city  is  well  built,  and  is  rapidly  improviog. 
contains  about  18  cluirches,  several  excellent  public  scljools,  a  wedio 
college,  about  6  private  schools,  including  a  commercial  c 
female  seminary,  a  theatre,  a  mercantile  lil)rary,  and  ^. 
eevernl  weekly  newspaper  offices.  It  is  lighted  with  (^  iS^* 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  CouneiL  In  1870  the  jiopuklioo 
17,849. 

Leavenworth  was  laid  out  in  1854,  and  has  grown  with  : 
rapidity.     It  now  conducts  an  imfwrtant  trade  al 
Kiver,  and   is  connected   by  nulwiiy  with  all  pui 
In  1864,  just  ten  years  after  its  settlement,  tl'"  ^ 
and  personal  estate  in  Leavenworth  was  $4,1 
ness  of  the  city  for  the  same  year  amount 
city  contaius  a  number  of  flour  mills,  i 
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Rf^tc,  Should  it  oontinuo  to  improve  as  it  Iiaslione  during  tlit 
rt  seventeen  ypars,  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
portant  towna  in  the  Western  States. 


LAWRENCE. 

mglas  county,  is  the  second  city  of  the  State.     It  is  situated  on 
Fight  or  southern   bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  25  miles  ea»t-by- 

of  To|>eka,  and   32  mUeh   south -south  west  of  Leavenworth. 
Kansas  River  is  liere  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  erected  at  a 

$45,000.     It  IB  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  built  placea  in 
Itate,  and  in  spite  of  its  misfiirtnnes  has  steadily  improved  with 

tiy  its  archirocture.     The  city  lies  on  Iiigh  ground,  which  slopes 

to  the  river,  and  is  regularly  laid  off.     The  streets  are  broad, 
macadamized,  and  are  shaded  with  trees.     The  city  contains  the 

buildings,  about  13  churches,  several  good  scliools,  a  public 
',  and   3   newspaper  offices.     The  State   University  is   located 

The  city  is  liglitetl  with  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and 
ill.     In  1870  tfjc  population  was  8315. 

vvrcncxf  was  first  settletl  in  the  summer  of  1854,  by  a  company 
ligrantji!;  from  New  England,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Amos 
»nw%  of  Boston*    Th*         '  it  by  the  Massachusetts 

'iety,  with  the  dcM  -as  a  free  soil  territory. 

lite  contin nance  o^  ee  in  the  territory ,  Lawrence  was 
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Area, 75,995  Square  Miles 

Population  in  1860, 28,842 

Population  in  1870, 122,993 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  situated  between  40*^  and  43^  N.  latitude, 
and  between  96°  and  104°  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
Qorth  by  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  east  by  Iowa,  on  the  south  by 
Kansas  and  Colorado  Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  Territories. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

**  Nebraska  extends  from  the  Missouri  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  an  extreme  length  of  412  miles,  decreasing  to  310 
miles  on  the  southern  border,  its  extreme  width  being  208  miles, 
diminishing  to  138  miles  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  75,995  square 
tniles,  or  48,636,800  acres.  The  country  through  its  entire  length 
dips  toward  the  Missouri  River,  being  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
great  central  basin  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  larger  por- 
tion is  elevated  and  undulating  prairie ;  there  are  no  mountains  or 
high  hills ;  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river  valleys  are  generally  level. 
Above  these,  from  40  to  100  feet,  are  second  bottoms  or  table  lands, 
8loping  backward  to  the  bluffs,  which  range  with  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  These  bluffs  sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
river  level;  back  of  these  is  the  undulating  prairie,  well  watered  with 
springs  and  running  streams,  being  covered  with  excellent  grasses. 
This  prairie  resembles  the  waves  of  the  ocean  suddenly  arrested  in 
their  swell  and  changed  into  soil  and  rock.  In  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  State  is  the  tract  known  as  Mau- 
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vaises  Terres,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  90  miles  Ion, 
^vttlc,  produced  by  some  powtTlid  agencies  of  denudation  and 
tion  of  the  land.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  it  seems  like  some 
aboile  of  civilization ;  the  prismatic  and  columnar  masses 
residtMices  of  modern  architecture  or  public  buildings,  w*i 
colmijiis,  and  walls,  A  near  approach  dispels  the  illusion 
poBirig  forms  of  areliitectuml  beauty  resolve  themselves  in( 
of  rot'ks  with  labyrinthine  defiles.  These  first  appcaranocs, 
are  not  correct  exponents  of  geological  character,  as  lliejr 
upon  examination  to  contain  some  excellent  lands,"  * 

The  Mi^ouri  lUvcr  forms  the  eastern  l>oundary  and  a  pi 
northern.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  princij»al  streams  of 
Tfje  RcpubUcan  Fork  of  (he  Kansas  driiins  ihc  southern  co 
tljc  NMrara  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  and 
the  Missouri.  The  Piafte  or  Kchraskn  River  is  the  principi 
in  the  State.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  North  and  So 
in  the  centre  of  the  State — the  former  risinfj  in  Wyomingj 
latter  in  Colorado.  The  general  course  of  the  main  strea 
forks  is  eastward  to  the  Missouri,  into  which  it  empties  bel 


*  Report  of  the  General  I^And-Office, 
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aty.  Including  the  North  Fork  (which  is  800  miles  long),  the  Platte 
is  1200  miles  long.  As  its  name  signifies,  it  is  a  shallow  river.  In 
the  summer,  it  is  but  a  succession  of  shallow  pools;  but  during  the 
spring  freshets,  steamers  can  navigate  it  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  Eikhom  River  drains  the  northeast  part  of  the  State,  and  flows 
into  the  Platte  near  its  mouth. 

MINERALS. 

Thin  beds  of  coal  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  Limestone 
and  sandstone  abound,  and  salt  springs  are  frequent,  and  yield  an 
excellent  quality  of  salt. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

'^The  climate  is  milder  than  the  Eastern  States  within  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude;  the  summer  is  of  high  temperature,  but  the 
sultriness  is  alleviated  by  cool,  refreshing  winds  blowing  over  the 
prairies.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  less  than  falls  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
This  dryness  does  not  become  appreciable  east  of  the  98th  meridian. 
West  of  that  meridian  the  soil,  so  far  as  known,  is  arid  and  not  so  well 
suited  to  agriculture ;  that  part  of  the  State  to  the  eastward,  however, 
is  not  deficient  in  moisture.  The  peculiar  character  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate indicates  that  stock-raising  will  become  a  very  important  and 
remunerative  branch  of  its  agricultural  enterprise.  The  dryness  of 
the  climate  and  the  copious  vegetation,  especially  of  nutritious  grasses, 
will  attract  capital,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  wool-raising 
interests.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  the 
prairies  are  covered  with  a  heavy  sod,  the  matted  growth  of  ages  of 
vegetation,  several  teams  of  oxen  being  required  to  break  it ;  the  sub- 
sequent tillage  is  comparatively  easy,  the  ground  being  rendered  light 
and  mellow.  Along  the  rivers  are  groves  of  oak,  walnut,  cottonwood, 
hickory,  and  willow ;  very  dense  forests  of  cottonwood  grow  along 
the  Missouri  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte."  * 

In  1869,  there  were  about  1,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the 
State.  In  the  same  year,  the  principal  agricultural  returns  were  as 
follows : 

Bushels  of  wheat,      1,000,000 

"  Indian  corn, 6,760,000 

"  rye, 12,000 

*  General  Land-Office  Report. 
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Biishela  of  oats, i^250.000 

"•          barley, 9.O0O 

*'          potatoes,       5oO,(K)0 

Tons  of  hay, 110,000 

Number  of  horses 19,860 

'*          asses  and  mules,    .    .                          .  1,372 

^*-           mikh  cows, 4:!,*>71 

»*           sheep, 7/209 

"           8\^'iue,  .-.,,, 6,917 

Yalue  of  domestic  animals, $7,1^,454 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  great  Pacific  Riiilway  extends  entirely  across  this  State,  aloof 
the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  from  Omaha  into  Wyoming  Trr 
ritory.  There  are  several  other  lines  in  active  operation,  and  lie 
State  is  rapidly  improving  in  this  respectv 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  Normal  School  at  Peru,  which  has  been  liberally  endowed 
by  the  State.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1867,  and  is  auff?e«lliij 
admirably. 

A  8in>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  control  of  tli 
schools,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  State  Boanl  of  ICducitJon, 
which  consists  of  hiniselfj  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Stttfr 
and  five  other  persoos  appoioteti  by  the  Governor. 

Oue-sixteenth  of  all  the  Government  lands  in  the  State,  araoanliDf 
to  2,643,080  acres,  is  set  apart  for  t!ie  creatioTi  of  a  public  scliool  M 
while  46,080  acres  have  been  given  for  the  endowment  iif  a  ^ 
University,  and  90.000  acres  for  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Tk 
fund  arising  from  these  lands  cannot  be  expended.  Only  the  ii 
can  be  used.  The  minimum  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  is 
acre,  so  that  the  fund  to  be  derive<l  from  this  source  canootbel*^ 
than  over  $1 3,000,000*  The  whole  amount  derive<l  from  die 
fund  in  1869-70  was  S77,999.  The  whole  number  of  chl 
attendance  upon  the  public  scliools  in  the  same  year  was  32,$! 


FINANCES. 

The  State  has  no  pulilic  '^  ^  ■       '     ^ 
incurring  a  debt  in  excess  of  c  j 
assessed  value  of  •«  N( 
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GOVERNMENT. 

ke  Constitution  of  this  State  was  adopted  in  1866.  By  its  terms, 
y  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  every  foreigner  who  has 
lly  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  who  is  21  years  old, 
has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  the  required  time  in  the 
ity,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

he  Government  is  vestetl  in  a  Crovenior,  Secretary  of  State,  Trea- 
,  Auditor,  and   Attorney-General,  and  a  Legislature,  consisting 
Senate  (of  13  members)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (of  39 
ibere),  all  chosen  by  the  iHJople,     The  State  officers  are  elected  for 
years,  ami  members  of  the  Ivcgislatiire  for  two  years, 
fee  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme- Court,  District  Courts, 
)ate  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace*     All  judges  are  elected 
be  people.     The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
^Vssociates,  chosen  for  six  years. 
he  seat  of  Government  is  located  at  Lincoln, 
he  State  is  divided  into  51  organized  counties. 

HISTORY. 

ebraska  was  originally  a  part  of  the  LouiRiana  purchase.  It  wavS 
nized  as  a  Territory  in  18o4,  Kansas  attracted  the  greater  part 
be  emigrants,  and  so  occupied  the  attention  of  the  pro-slavery 
y  that  Nebraska  escaped  the  struggle  by  which  her  neighbor  was 
*  Emigration  was  very  rapid  until  the  financial  panic  of  1857 
iked  it.  The  Territory  was  some  time  in  recovering  from  the 
As  of  this  crisis,  which  has  been  sncceede*!  by  a  slower  but  more 
iai  growth  in  prosperity.  In  1860,  its  population  was  28,842. 
iiic  Railroad  begins  at  Omalia,  the  principal  city  of  the  State, 
will  undoubtedly  do  muoli  to  build  up  and  populate  the  young 
mon  wealth, 
the  21st  of  March,  1864,  Congress  passc<l  an  Act  enabling  the 
e  to  organize  a  State  Government.  A  Constitution  was  ratified 
e  people  on  the  8th  of  June,  1866,  and  on  the  9th  of  February, 
,  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

LINCOLN, 
Itate,  is  situated  in  Lancaster  county,  80  miles  south- 
lO  milea  west  of  Nebraska  City,  with  which  it  is 
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connected  by  railway.  The  town  sprang  up  suddenly  in  the  sumnitr 
of  18G7,  and  grew  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Before  eighteen  mouths 
had  elapsal,  it  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  in  buildings  and  resideiita 
that  on  this  account,  iis  well  as  the  prospective  benefits  resulting  from 
its  local  position  to  the  whole  community,  the  [*cople  by  n  majoritvof 
votes  selected  it  as  the  capital  of  Nebraska.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1868,  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  from  Omaha,  and 
permanently  located  at  Lincoln.  A  suitable  building  havtjig  btiii 
prepared  ibr  that  purpose,  the  Legislature  met  here  in  Janunrv 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  public  bm , 

and  institutions  here.     The  main  portion  of  the  capitol  ha^  been  built 
of  handsome  white  limestone,  and  the  foundations  of  a  State  Unii 
fiity  and  an  Insane  Asylum  are  laid.     A  Penitentiary  and  an  Ai 
cultural  College  are  to  be  erected  here,  having  been  authorizcil  by 
L^islaturc  at  its  last  session.     The  town  is  built  on  the  open  pmil 
in  the  midst  of  a  deliglufully  healthy,  beautiful  and  fertile  count 
The  population  is  about  2000,  and  is  increasing  rapidly.    Three  nei 
pipers  are  publisiied  here. 

OMAHA. 

Soraetimes  called  Omaha  Ctlyy  the  largest  and  most  imjxirtant  citj 
the  SUnte,  is  situated  in  Douglas  count)',  on  the  west  kink  of  the 
sonri   River,  opposite   the  city  of  Council   Bluffs,  in   Iowa.     It  is 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  tfie  Platte  River,  80  miles  northeast  of! 
coin,  and  250  miles  l}y  river  ab<n'e  St.  Joseph,  Missonri,     The  tii 
lies  on  a  plateau  between  the  river  and  the  blufls.    From  the  summits 
of  the  bluffs  a  magnificent  view  of  the  wide  and  undulating  prairie  is 
obtainetl.     The  city  is  regularly  laid  out.     The  street.**  are  xridc,  croa 
each  other  at  right-angle.-^,  and  ai*e  paved  with  stone,  with  sidr*\ulb 
of  brick.     The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  old  ^aU  i/ofiiB,  ami 
the  Court  HouHe.     The  former  is  of  brick,  and  occupies  a  comm 
site.     The  city  contains  abf)ut  11  or  12  churches,  sever*-^   *-     ' 
and  private  schools,  and  5  newspaper  oflBces,     It  is  lij 
and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Ooiincib     In  1870,  the  popiilan<M> 
was  16,083. 

The  Miasouri  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  for  some  distance  ibove 
Omaha,  and  the  city  carries  on  a  considenible  river  trade,  Omahu  \> 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  cotuitry  by  railway,  l>eing  connaie) 
with  Council  BlulTs  by  a  steam  ferry.  It  is  the  eastern  lorminuis  i»f 
the  Pacific  Railway,  and  is,  consequently,  a  place  of  considerable  ito* 
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112,090  Sqi 

Population  in  1860 ,    .         6,K57 

Population  in  1870 42,491 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  situated  between  37^^  and  42*=*  N, 
and  between  11 15*^  and  120°  W.  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  tl 
by  Oregon  and  Idaho  Territory,  on  tlie  east  by  Utah  and  Arizoi 
torieSj  and  on  the  8outli  and  west  by  California.     Its  extremei 
from  i»orth  to  south,  is  about  348  miles,  and  its  extreme  wjj 
east  to  "we^si,  about  265  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  mouutalnooSi  and  much 
a  barren  desert.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range  forms  the  weBtem 
ary,  and  the  Humboldt  ^rountains  occupy  the  centre.  TI 
Humboldt  Mountains  extend  north  and  south  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  A  large  part  of  Fremont's  Basin 
Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  400U  feet  above  the  sea.  T 
of  tlie  State  is  a  bleak  desert,  which  can  neither  be  inhabi 
cultivated. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  in  Nevada,  and  the  soil  is 
with  the  necessary*  amount  of  water  by  artificial  means. 
hoidt  Eiver  rises  in  the  northcufit  of  the  State,  and  flowi 
empties  into  Humboldt  Lake.     A  small  stream,  called  Wc 
flo\\^  through  the  southwest  and  empties  into  Walker  Lake 
Jiivcr  rises  in  the  southwest  and  flows  east  into  Carsoo  Lake, 

**  The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  State 

rme<l  by  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carsoni  and  Truokee  n 
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bearing  the  names  of  those  streams  respectively,  together  wkli  Fyra- 
mid  Lak€y  the  largest  of  the  group,  rortiied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Truckee  River.  Luke  Tahoe^  with  one-thirfl  of  its  area  only  within 
the  Wrdera  of  Nevada,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  21  miles  long  and 
10  wide,  and  though  elevated  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  does  the  temperature  of  its  %vaters 
vary  much  from  57  degrees  in  summer  or  winter,  owing  probably 
to  its  being  fed  by  s|>rings.  This  lake,  like  Lake  Pyramid,  abounds 
in  trout  of  large  size  and  fine  flavor,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  lofty  mountains,  whifii,  rising  abruptly  from  its  shores,  are  covercil 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  wit!i  snow,  and  are  heavily  timbered 
with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  Pyramid  Lake,  which  tias  a 
depth  of  1500  fuet,  is  12  n)iles  wi<le  by  30  in  length,  and  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  its  seenery  is  extremely  grand,  being 
walled  about  with  m on ii tains  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  3I(mo  Lcike  ia 
about  14  miles  long  and  9  wide;  it  is  so  acid  and  nauseating  as  to 
render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking,  but  also  for  bathing.  Leather 
immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyc<l,  and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or 
frog,  can  for  more  than  a  short  time  exist  in  it.  The  only  thing  able 
10  live  in  or  u|»on  the  watel^5  of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly  which^ 
64 
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springing  from  a  larva  bred  in  its  bosom,  shortly  ciic?s,  and,  collecting 
on  the  surface,  drifts  in  great  quantities  to  the  shore,  to  be  gathered 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians.  None  but  the  strongest  winds  can  rii^plc 
the  surface  of  this  desolate  lake;  it  may  aptly  be  calletl  a  Dwid  ^,\\i 
bitter  and  ftital  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  ite  «iir- 
ruundings,  wild,  gloomy,  and  Ibreboding,  are  highly  suggcslive  of 
sterility  and  death.  There  are  many  warm  and  eold  springs  in  the 
State,  some  of  which  are  much  resorted  to  for  the  curative  qualities  of 
their  waters,"  * 

MINERALS. 

Nevada  is  especially  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
cop[»er,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  eilvfi 
mines  of  tlu^  State,  however,  are  the  principal  source  of  her  weallb 
They  yield  immense  sums  annually*  The  Corastock  lo<Ie  prodg<x» 
about  816,500,000  wortii  of  silver  every  year.  It  furnisha?  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  metal  produced  in  the  State,  and  is  thus  descriW 
by  Ross  Brow*ne : 

"  Tiie  Comstock  lode  runs  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Waeho*" 
Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  its  loftiest  gumrait.  Its  oot- 
crop  is  not  by  any  means  continuous,  consisting  of  parallel  belts  of  ijnart/, 
extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places  nearly  1000  feet,  which 
show  themselves  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from 
the  main  riilge.  The  western  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hanl 
crystalline  texture,  form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience 
has  shown  them  to  be  of  less  value  than  tJie  eastern  bodies,  which, 
from  their  different  composition,  have  betm  more  easily  disentegralrir 
and  arc  often  covered  up  by  the  debris  from  the  higher  and  stepper 
portions  of  the  mountain.  The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thororighlj 
explored,  and  its  continuity  established  by  imderground  workings^ 
a  length  of  about  3  J  miles,  though  tim  protluctive  portion  forms  buta 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  barren  spots  of  great  extent  intATvene 
between  the  bonanzas  or  ore  bodies.  Its  'strike'  or  course,  as  showci 
by  the  exposure  of  the  west  wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nearly  maj^ 
nctic  north  and  south  (north  IG  degrees  east  by  true  meridian),  B^l 
little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Comstock  is  a  true  fissnre  vein,  with 
a  width  of  fi'om  20  feet  upward.  The  total  product  of  the  Comst^ick 
lode,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1867,  is  estimated  bj  tb? 
most  reliable  authorities  at  $17,500,000.     It  is  estimated  tfiatotl«T 

*  Ross  Browne's  Rnport. 
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iistricld  in  Nevada  have  yielded  during  the  same  period  §2,500,000, 
taking  tlie  tot^il  product  of  Nevada-  for  the  calendar  year,  1867, 
20,000^000.  Tiie  avei-agc  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  ig  about  66 
^^  cent,  silver,  and  34  per  cent.  guhL  In  the  outside  dinitriets  the 
^portion  of  gold  is  considerably  less.  The  amount  of  ore  raii>ed  from 
^  niines  on  the  Conistock  lode  may  he  put  down  at  the  present  tinie 

^l^out  1500  tons  daily,  and  the  total  amount  miscd  since  the  cora- 
*^o<>ment  of  o]K'ratioiJS  at  al)out  2,000,000  tons,  From  information 
^'^ itched  by  the  superintendents  of  the  following  mines,  the  yield  ])er 
^  Ujjpears  to  be :  Savage  Mine — 30,250  tons  ]>ro<loced  in  the  last  six 
^tbs  of  18G6,  yielded  an  average  of  $42.03  j>cr  Ion.  Hale  and 
^■''Cnroas  Mitie — 16,836  tons  produced  in  the  same  time,  yielded  an 
^*^ge  of  ?50.33  per  ton.  Gould  and  Curry  Mine — 62,425  tons  pro- 
<^cl  in  1866,  yielded  an  average  of  ^28.64  t>er  ton.  The  total  yield 
t>i^€ciou8  metals  from  the  '  Comstock  '  lo<le  in  5  years,  or  from  1862 

^S66,  inclusive,  was  863,000,000.'' 
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Coal  is  found  in  smdll  quantities,  and  there  are  large  depoeite  of 

salt  and  alkalies. 

CLIMATE, 

The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  ejcceeiringly 
licultbfuL  The  year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  drv  si*.w)ti.  i^ 
in  California. 

Agrirulture  is  neglected  for  the  mines,  but  where  the^wii  tauU 
supplied  with  water  by  irrigation,  it  yields  fair  crops. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railway  of  California  j>asses  across  the  northern 
part  of  Nevada,  frona  the  western  boundary  into  Utah  Terrilor\\  It 
extends  for  the  most  part  flirough  a  barren  wilderness. 


EDUCATION. 

We  have  no  returns  from  the  schools  of  this  State,  which  is 
making  commendable  exertions  to  proviileits  youth  with  t\\e  mcuRiof 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  can  only  give  an  outline  of  the  system 
whicli  hiis  been  e^tabllslied. 

The  chief  control  of  tiie  schools  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Eduation, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Surveyor-General,  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  last  official  is  the  executive  officer  of  ihe 
Board,  and  bus  tlic  direct  supervision  of  the  schools.  Each  ccwnty 
elects  a  Superlntcudeut,  who  directs  its  ei^lucational  intcrt^sts,  aod 
reports  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The  counties  are  divide*]  into 
districts,  cacii  of  which  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Bcanl  of 
Trustees,  chosen  by  the  people.  Where  the  voters  fail  to  elect  the 
Trustees,  tliey  ai-e  appointed  by  tlic  County  Superintendent.  The 
State  Superintendent  appointn  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consistiaf  t^f 
three  com^ietent  ])ersons,  for  each  county.  These  Boards  are  char^l 
with  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  and  granting  certificates. 

Tlicre  is  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  measures  are  on  foot  for  the 
establisiiment  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

FINANCES. 

The  State  debt,  in  1868,  was  8278,000,  and  is  payable  in  coin. 
During  the  year  1866,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  amouotod  to 
$425,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $320,000. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


The  Constitution  of  Nevada  was  adopted  in  1864.  By  its  terms^ 
every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  resided  in  the  State 
six  months,  and  in  the  county  thirty  days,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
elections.  Convicts,  idiots,  and  insane  persons  are  excluded  from  the 
ballot. 

The  Grovemment  is  vested  in  a  Grovemor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Attorney-Greneral,  and 
a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (of  19  members),  and  an  Assem- 
bly (of  38  members),  all  chosen  by  the  |)eople.  The  Governor  and 
other  State  officers  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  judicial  power  is  invested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts, 
Probate  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  All  judges  are  elected 
by  the  people.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and 
two  Associate  Justices,  chosen  for  four  years. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Carson  City. 

The  State  is  divided  into  17  organized  counties. 

HISTORY. 

Nevada  was  originally  a  part  of  Utah  Territory,  and  constituted 

'  the  western  part  of  it.     In  1861,  it  was  erected  into  a  Territoxy,  and 

was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  on  the  31st  of  Octolx^r,  1864. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  silver,  it  was  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  emigrants.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  silver  was  found  in  the 
Washoe  district,  and  as  if  by  magic  settlers  began  to  |)our  in. 
Virginia  City  sprang  up  in  a  marvellously  short  time,  and  in  1864 
was  the  second  city  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  silver,  were  as 
follows: 

"  The  Washoe  silver  mines  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Patrick 
McLaughlin,  an  '  honest  miner,'  who  was  working  for  gold  in  a  gulch 
or  ravine,  and  where  he  was  making  $100  a  day  to  the  liand.  As  he 
and  his  companions  followed  up  the  gulch,  it  paid  even  Ix^tter,  until, 
on  arriving  at  a  certain  point,  it  gave  out  altogether,  and  they  struck 
a  vein  of  pure  sulphuret  of  silver,  which  they  at  first  sup]KMC<l  to  bo 
coal,  but  observing  that  it  was  vety  heavy,  they  concluded  it  must  bo 
valuable,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  to  San  Francisco  with  some 
of  the  black  ore  to  ascertain   its  value.     It  was  given  to  a  Mr. 
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Klllaley,  an  old   Mexican  mber,  to  assay.     Ivilkley  took   the  oi 
home  and  assayed  it     The  result  was  »o  asiouDding  that  the  old 
got  terribly  excited.     The  next  morning   poor  Ki Haley  was    fm 
dead  ill  his  bed.     He  had  long  been  in  bad  heaki]^  and  the  excite 
meiit   killed    him.     Immediate   search   was   made   for   the   ori^i] 
depositi  which  resulted  m  tlie  since  famous  Coiu&tock  IcmIc.     Wh 
first  found,  this  lode  has  no  outcrDpiMng  or  otiicr  indieation  to  deno 
its  pre&enee.    The  fii^t  tmny  of  tlie  rock  taken  from  the  lode  wh 
firet  struck  gave  a  return  of  $2G5  of  gold  and  silver  jwr  ton,  there  being 
a  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  silver,     Sulxsequeut  aiai^ays  of  <M!( 
taken  from  the  vein,  as  it  wm  sunk  upon,  showed  a  rapid  iacrease  U 
richne^,  until  the  enonnous  return  was  made  of  §7(X>0  to  the  too— 
$4000  in  gold  and  ^^iOOl)  in  silver.     SlilJ  later  assays  of  choice  pieoa 
of  ore  have  given  a  return  of  ?  15,000  to  the  ton.     In  this  case  th^^ 
ounce  asss^iys  did  not  misleotlj  but  ft  vast  di0eren<?e  is  to  be  obgerved 
between  rich  ore  and  a  rich  mine.    A  pour  mine  oftCQ  yields  s|>eci men* 
of  rich  ore,  which  through    the  oune^  a*f^?^,  serves  bnt  to  delude. 
The  true  test  of  the  value  of  a  silver  mine  i&  the  quaniitif  of  the  ore^ 
and  the  average  yield  of  the  ore  in  bidh  after  the  establisboient  of 
reduction  works." 

'^  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capital,  Virginia  City,  and  Austin,  are  the  principal 
towns. 

GAHiSOK   CITY, 

The  capitid  of  the  State,  is  .situated  in  Ormsby  county,  at  the  ea^^tern 
bii^ie  of  the  Sicrm  Nevada  MountaiJis,  about  4  niilcs  wc^t  of  (.'lU'^Dn 
River,  250  miled  (by  railway)  cjist  of  San  Fmneisco,  and  15  li.ilei 
south -ijy- west  of  Virginia  City.  It  was  founded  in  1858,  and  lit*?  in 
a  fertile  plain  in  tho  midst  of  t^otnc  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  tlit 
Continent.  The  State  buildings,  the  Court  House,  State  Prison,  Jiii  1 
United  States^  Mint,  are  the  principal  edifices.  In  1870,  the  ]h31>uU- 
tion  was  304*2* 

YIRGINIA  CITY, 

The  largest  and  luo^^t  importiint  city  iu  the  State,  is  situated  in  Sion*^ 
county,  among  rocky  Ictlges  and  ravines,  on  the  eastern  5lo[>e  ui 
Mount  Davidson,  15  niiled  north-uortheast  of  Carson  Citv.  Th 
priufipal  Htnct??  are  fevel,  having  been  in  many  places  gnuluil  tlirousl 
the  hard  rock.     In  the  business  sections  are  many  solid   block?  m1 
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stone,  five  stories  high,  and  the  suburbs  contain  many  beautiful  and 
costly  private  residences.  It  contains  4  churches  and  schools,  and 
several  newspaper  offices.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with 
pure  spring  water,  which  is  distributed  through  iron  pipes.  In  1870, 
the  population  was  7008. 

The  city  owes  its  prosperity  and  growth  to  the  silver  mines  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  iamoua  Corastock  lode  was  discovered 
here  in  June,  1859.  The  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  State,  and  are 
said  to  have  yielded  in  1864,  (1 0,425,350  worth  of  silver.  During 
the  great  excitement  which  followed  the  discovery  of  silver,  Virginia 
City  was  the  headquarters  of  all  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  the 
mines.  At  one  time  the  population  was  from  15,000  to  20,000. 
Since  then  it  has  settled  down  to  a  better  and  more  prosperous  life. 
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Populiitioii  in  IKIVJ H07,fi<)4 

Population  in  1870, 5<>o,223 
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The  State  of  California  is  situated  between  32**  3 
latitude,  and  between  114°  20'  and  124'^  22'  W.  loi 
about  700  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  IS 
bounded  on  ttie  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by  Nevai 
on  the  south  by  Old  California  (which  is  a  part  of 
Mexico)^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean* 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

'*  California  is  an  extremely  ruggwl  country,  a  larg 
surface  being  covered  with  mountains,  ....  The  Sii 
Snowy  Mountains,  which  bound  the  Sacramento  Val) 
include  a  series  of  ranges  which,  collectively,  are  70  ir 
general  name  for  the  group  is  derived  from  the  snow^  ^ 
absent  from  the  higher  peaks  in  the  range.  The  Coast 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  also  consists  of  a  series  of  chal 
40  miles  in  width,  bordering  the  State  from  its  uortlien 
boundary.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  diflerenoe  in  tb 
conformation  of  the  two  series.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
traced  in  consecutive  order  for  an  immense  distance,  wb 
Range  all  is  in  confusion  and  disorder.  ....  Those  ] 
range  which  skirt  the  coast  in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  M« 
ties,  l)etwecn  latitude  38°  and  40^,  are  tolerably  well 
south  of  Bodega  Bay  and  north  of  Mendocino  coun^ 
Monterey  Bay  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  coast  line  preser 
1U16 
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^Kportance,  It  is  lar^ly  engaged  in  tlie  stile  uiid  tninsportation  of 
^Vgocxis  to  the  mines,  plains,  an<l  frontjer  fort^.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
Ingoing  westward  obtain  their  outfits  here,    Omaha  was  founded  in  1854. 

In  1860^  it  contained  but  1883  inhabitants*     It  derives  its  name  from 

a  tribe  of  Indians, 

NEBRASKA  CITY. 

Tlie  second  city  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  Otoe  county,  on  the  right 
or  %vei*teni  bank  of  tlie  Misstmri  River,  28  miles  Wow  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte  River,  50  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  and  96  miles,  by  water, 
south  of  Omaha.  It  is  Ijuilt  on  ground  whieh  rises  as  it  recedes  from 
tlie  river.  The  buildingg  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  the  town  Ims  a 
bright  and  pleasing  appearance.  It  containa  the  county  buildings,  7 
or  8  churches,  2  public  halls,  4  public  schools,  and  II  new8pa|K?r  offices. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Council.  In  1870,  the  population 
was  0050. 

The  city  conducts  a  large  river  trade,  and  is  actively  engage<l  in 
fitting  out  emigrants  for  the  phu'ns  and  in  sending  supplies  to  the  fron- 
tier  towns.  The  Pacilic  Railway  has  taken  away  a  great  share  of 
this  business.  There  are  valuable  salt  springs  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county. 


osiontTAL  BTO  TREE  (30  feet  iQ  diameter}. 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range  are  Mt.  Sjtn  Bernafdlno^ 
8500  feet  liigli,  Mt.  San  Gorgonio,  7000  feet,  Mt.  HaiiiiU<m,  44^ 
feet,  Mt.  Diablo,  3876  feet,  Mt.  Ripley,  7500  feet,  and  Mt,  St.  Jub, 
jind  Mt.  Linn.  The  height  of  the  last  two  has  not  yet  beeo  accurately 
determined.  The  principal  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  ML  Whit- 
ney, 15,000  feet,  I^lt.  Cawiafi,  14,000  ieet,  Mt  Sillinmn,  11,H(K)  W 
Mt.  Tyndall,  14,200  feet,  Table  Mountain,  13,(XM)  feet,  Mt  Brewf, 
13,700  fet^t,  Mt.  Goddanl,  13,000  feet,  Mt  Lyell,  13,500,  Mt.  Ihtti. 
13,500,  and  Castle  Peak,  13,000.  In  the  northern  jiart  of  tln^Stott, 
the  Sierra  Kevada  and  Coa;*t  Range  unite.  The  principal  j»€«b  of 
tin's  regioj)  are  Mt.  Shasta,  14,440  feet,  Mt.  Lassen,  Downifvilk 
Buttes,  8840  feet,  and  Pilot  Peak,  7300  feet 

The  most  intportaot  valleys  along  the  coast  are  the  Sauta  CInii, 
San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  Pajaro,  Amador,  Son  Kii»on, 
Snisinn,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Petahima,  Knssian  River,  and  IJ      '    " 

In  the  southeastern  ^Kirt  of  the  State  is  a  sterile  n/gir  , 
long  aoti  70  miles  wide,  known  as  the  Cblorado  Dettcri,     Wh«» 
Ci»iondo  River  overflows  its  banks  the  "  * 

TO  itet  below  tlie  level  of  the  sm,  is  c<ii 
UBWS,  iV  h  an  arid,  dreary  wa^t 
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Bajdn,  It  is  watered  by  a  few  streams,  all  of  whit-h 
|ito  small  salt  lakes,  which  dry  up  in  the  summer.  The  waters 
are  strongly  impregniited  with  alkaline  salts*  No  fish 
fieni,  and  tfie  water  of  some  of  them  scalds  the  skin  of  a 
f,  and  produees  painful  sores. 
[st  is  indented  witli  several  fine  bays.  Beginning  on  the 
■e  most  important  are  Trinidad,  Humboldt,  Botlega,  Tomales, 
mm  Drake,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Estero,  San  Luis,  San 
Bid  San  Diego  Bays.     All  these,  except  tlie  Bay  of  San  Fran- 

rdiretlly  u[H>n  the  ocean.  San  Frtmeisco  Bay  is  the  best 
the  Pacific  Oc!eau,as  well  as  the  largest.  It  extends  inland 
I  60  miles,  north  and  south,  and  is  14  miles  wide  at  its  broadest 
Lbout  .*iO  miles  from  its  northern  extremity  it  eonnnunieates 
b  Pacific  through  a  strait  two  miles  long,  an<l  about  six  miles 
bich  breaks  through  the  range  of  highlands  which  lines  the 
this  point.  This  entrance  Is  very  picturesque,  and  is  known 
lolden  Gate.  The  northern  part  of  the  bay  is  called  8au  Pablo 
i  communieatcs  through  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  with  Suisin 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  which  is  formed  by  the  united 
tf  the  Sacramento  and  8«in  Joaquin  Rivers.  Tlie  city  of  San 
bo  18  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  southern  |>art  of  San 
bo  Bay,  juHt  within  the  Golden  Gate.  Several  towns  lie  along 
)e,  and  four  or  five  small  islatuls  lie  in  the  bay* 
principal  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
I,  The  Saeramento  Rhcr  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fear  tire  !iH)t  of  Mt.  Shasta,  and  flows  in  a  generally  southern 
D  into  Suisin  Bay,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the 
Ban  Francisco.  It  is  the  most  important  river  in  the  State,  is 
les  long,  and  is  navigalde  for  steamers  for  300  miles.  It  flows 
\  a  valley  about  hi)  uiilcs  wi<Ie,  which  is  abnnst  a  perfect  level, 
remarkably  ofjen.  Its  principal  tribuhiries  (eommeneing  on 
th)  are  the  Pitt,  Featficr,  Yuba,  and  American  rivers,  which 
|ig  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Sacramento  City 
inotpal  place  on  the  main  river.  The  San  Joaquin  /?/rcr  rises 
[frra  Nevada,  near  the  centre  of  the  Stnte.  It  flows  south  for 
ince,  and  then,  meeting  the  outlet  of  Tulare  Lake,  changes 
flows  north-northwest  into  Suisin  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
0,  It  is  about  350  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  fcir 
«,  Its  chief  iribntarics  rist-  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
iMJans,   Tuolumne,  and  Merced  rivers. 
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The  Moquelurane  joins  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  at  tkir  juuo- 
tion»  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  almost  due  east  frora  itfl  mouth. 
The  streams  whieh  flow  into  the  Pacific  (beginning  on  the  north)  are 
the  Eel  and  Russian  rivers,  above  San  FrancLSco  Bay,  and  theSaliaa, 
Guiamas,  Santa  Inez,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Anna,  San  Lub,  San  ]>it^, 
and  Tia  Juana  rivers — all  small  streams,  Tfte  Colorado  forma  tl« 
southeast  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the  K/ainath  Rivet,  of  Orcgon, 
flows  through  the  northwest.  Several  lakes  lie  in  the  State.  Tb» 
prinmpal  are  Ttihire,  Clear,  Owen  Mountain,  and  Mono  I^akes.  Tulirt 
Lake  is  35  miles  long,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  San  Joaquin 
River.    The  rest  are  small  lakes. 

MINERALS. 

**  The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  California  is,  however,  i& 
unexampled  mineral  wealth.  The  first  discoveri^  of  gold  weremaile 
in  1848,  when  $10,000,000  were  tiiken  from  the  mines,  increasing  W 
$40,000,000  in  1849,  and  upwanis  of  $65,000,000  in  1853.  Now 
turns  are  made  of  tlie  quantity  taken  fmm  the  mines,  and  the  oiim 
records  are  the  only  official  data  existing  upon  the  product  for  aiif 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Various  Chttmate^  have  been  um\e  luf 
mining  engineei's,  bankers,  and  other  intelligent  and  practical  Utflitfi 
men  in  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere  in  California,  as  to  the  Uii 
product  of  that  State  since  1848.  The«e  estimates  vary  from  w^ii* 
hundred  millions  to  one  billion.  From  the  oommenoement  of  IW 
the  close  of  1806,  upward  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-live  millifl 
have  been  manifested  at  San  Francisco  for  ex])ortation,  all  of  whiA 
with  the  exception  of  sixty-five  millions,  appears  to  have  hitu  iJ* 
product  of  California,  How  large  a  portion  of  gold  found  itKMVOU* 
of  tlie  State  without  being  manifested  for  exportation,  is,  of  coiifpr,* 
matter  of  conjecture,  different  authorities  estimating  it  from  one  hiw 
dred  to  three  hundred  millions.  But  either  estintate  is  sufficient  N» 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  S<if»' 
Silver  mines  in  the  State  are  comparatively  inconsidcmblc,  yet  qo^ 
tities  of  that  metal  are  annually  obtained  by  seimrating  it  frt>ra  g»Ui 
with  whicli  it  is,  in  small  portions,  generally  united  win 
the  mines.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  are  ar 
valuable,  and  have,  since  their  discovery,  materially  contnhttti^i  ** 
the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests,  not  only  of  <'  *  ■  ii  «w 
adjoining  States,  but  also  of  Mexif.x>  and  Snrjfh  .ii 

useful  metals,  such  as  iron,  lefl»^        pcr^  tin,  .  ci 
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I  Coal  has  been  diseoverecl  in  diiferetit  ]o<?alities,  and  marMe, 
fty  and  valuable  building  stone,  are  abundant.  Some  of  the 
Ind  more  valuable  minerals,  as  the  aj^ate,  topa?r,  cornelian, 
lit,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  diarnoml,  have  lM?en  foun<h"* 
istateil  that  between  the  years  1849  and  1864,  the  total  anionnt 
Hire  exporter!  from  California  through  the  Custor!i  House,  was 
'  at  8^595,684,879,  and  that  the  amount  taken  from  the  State, 
I  being  manifested  at  the  Custoiti  House,  was  about  8150,000^ 

tking  tljc  total  yield  of  the  State  during  that  period  nearly 
L),OOU. 

f 

j  CLIMATE. 

|e  climate  of  ('alitornia  is  too  much  varied  to  be  considered  as 
k  It  might  l>e  roganleti  alniOHl  as  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
Jlical  and  the  arctic.  From  the  eapital  city  (Sacramento),  uniler 
^nday  huu  of  tfie  summer  m>lstice,  with  a  temperature  of  from 
I  1(X>°,  exeeedinj^  the  extreme  summer  heat  of  the  Atlantic 
you  will  see  the  suowk  glifitening  on  the  Sierras  at  no  great 
'k.  And  hy  taking;  the  tnira  on  the  trans-c*witinental  railroad,  a 
tirs  travel  will  trausjiort  you  to  an  arctic  landscape.  On  the 
Itand,  embarking  ou  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco,  at  two 
lin  the  afternoon,  and  travelling  in  the  opjwsite  direction,  before 
fou  are  shiveriug  in  the  cold  sea-breeze  whicli  sweeps  up  the 
tt  is  not  necessary  to  journey  so  far  in  onler  to  experience  the 
knsition.  You  have  only  to  cn>ss  any  of  the  mountain  walls 
separate  the  ocean  and  bay  from  the  interior,  aud  which  dam 

cold  ocean  atmor^plicre.  There  are  essentially  two  climates  in 
klia,  the  land  climate  and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives 
»  temperature  from  tlie  o<M?an,  the  water  of  which,  along  the 
lands  at  from  t52*^  to  54"^  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of 
jm  temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north, 
is  accompmied  alpo  by  winds  in  the  same  direction  during  the 
Ipimmer  season,  or  i*ather  from  April  to  Octolicr,  inclusive. 
t daily,  during  this  period,  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of  the 

mpemture  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  lias  passe*!,  is  pourefl 
land.  It  is  mostly  laden  with  mist,  in  dense  clouds,  which 
•  It  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  highlands,  or  car- 
tanoe  into  the  interior,  wherever  there  is  a  break  in  the 
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land  walL  The  laud  climate  is  as  nearly  as  [possible  the  c>p|w)6ite  lo 
every  resj^ect.  In  BUtnmcr  and  autumn  it  is  hot  and  dry*  It  iinde> 
goes  various  mmlifications  from  the  configuration  of  the  surfarif  of  tiw 
earth.  Even  the  mountHius,  which  retain  the  snow  to  a  latciwriud, 
present  a  high  temperature  in  the  middteof  theday ;  and  the  {ireuMKK 
of  snow  on  their  summits,  in  June,  is  owing  to  the  great  maie  vUiicb 
has  acouniulat^»d  on  them,  rather  than  to  cold  weatlier.  A  hirj»v«ii*- 
trict  of  territory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  eltmntcs,  and 
subject  to  their  joint  iufluen<e.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  8^^^ 
rounding  the  bay  of  Sau  Francisco,  and  penetrating  into  th«  inti^rior 
in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  worhl  more  dcHgijtfd 
than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  territory  more  productive*  Whik 
the  ocean  preventi*  the  contiguous  land  from  being  scorched  in  mmtner, 
it  also  prevents  it  from  being  frozen  in  winter.  Hence,  ice  and  snaw 
are  not  common  in  the  ocean  climate.  The  diflerence  in  lemperRtore 
is  comparatively  slight  between  summer  and  winter.  ,  .  .  . 
The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  charaeteriillc 
of  the  coast  climate,  and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly^  The  m<»tonlr» 
nary  prot^ramme  of  this  climate  for  the  year  is  as  follows,  bceirmin? 
with  the  niiny  season :  The  first  decided  rains  are  in  November  <« 
December,  when  the  country,  after  having  been  parched  with  tlroaghl, 
puts  on  the  garb  of  spring.  In  January,  the  rains  abate  and  \'cp' 
tation  advances  slowly,  with  occasional  slight  frosts.  Febnwnf  is 
spring-like,  with  but  little  rain.  March  and  April  are  pleasant  and 
showery,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  In  May  the  sea-breeze  b^-^nit 
but  does  not  give  much  annoyance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  wcalbcf 
is  alx)ut  to  set  in,  the  sea-breeze  comes  daily,  and  keefis  down  tli^ 
temperature.  It  continues  through  July  and  Aagust,  occasionsIlTr 
holding  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  permitting  the  sun  to  heat  the  »irt^ 
the  sweating  point.  In  S.?j>teoiber,  the  sea-wind  mcKlerates,  and  thHt 
is  a  sliglit  taste  of  summer,  which  is  prolonge<l  into  the  next  fuontfr. 
The  pleasant  weather  of\en  lingers  in  the  lap  of  winter,  and  is  inttf- 
rupted  only  by  the  rains  of  November  or  December."  ^ 


SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONa 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  liberal  orofis.  I" 
ihc  districts  where  water  is  scarce  it  does  not  yichJ  so  well.  Tli*' 
mountain  lands  are  generally  poor  and  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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soil  and  climate  of  California,  are  eminently  adapted  to  the 

of  wheat,  bai'ley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  t<ibacco,  hay,  and  sor- 

in  certain   localities,  to  corn,  cotton,  the  soutliera  sn-^ar-cane, 

»t  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables  cultivated  east  of  the 

Mountains;  to  the  apple,  par,  pluia,  cherry,  apricot^  necta- 

uinee,  fig,  and  grape  j    and  along  the  southern  coast,  to  the 

lemon,  citron,  olive,  jwrnegranate,  alot?,  filbert,  walnut,  hard 

ft^shell  almond,  curraiit-s,  pruties,  pine-apples,  and  tlie  plantain, 

cocoa-nut  J  and  indigo.    Strawberries,  raspberries,  blnekherries, 

^66,  figs,  grapes,  aiul  the  Ijardier  fruits,  as  the  apph.*,  peaeh, 

ir,  suceee<l  well  in  every  portion  of  the  State.     There  are  ver)' 

■ts  of  the  world  where  fruit-trees  grow  so  rapidly,  bear  so  enrly, 

larly,  so  abundantly,  and  produce  fruit  of  such  size,  and  where 

t  a  variety  can  be  produced,  and  of  such  su|7erior  quality,  as  on 

liierjj  coast  of  Calitbnita.    The  pear  is  moi^  especially  the  fruit- 

California.     It  thriven  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  neither  tree 

it  is  subject  to  any  form  of  disease,  the  fruit  being  everywhere 

fcious  flavor  and  large  size.     Some  trees  produce  annually  40 

of  jH?arj*.     The  varied  climate  on  the  Pacific,  its  freedom  from 

severe  cold,  ami  furious  storms,  give  it  sjun-ial  advantages  as  a 

rowing  region ;  and  although  tlie  trees  grow  more  rapidly  and 

nch  earlier  than  on  the  Atlantic,  they  are  not  sulyect  to  early 

The  fruit-trees  of  the  misfc;ioii&,  many  of  them  30  ami  40  years 

*  still   in  excellent  condition,  and   full  bearing,  not  having 

fit  any  season  during  the  pn^t  20  year8  to  produce  good  crops. 

encc  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cali- 

are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  in  their  adaptation  to  grape  eul- 

id  the  raanufaeture    of  wine.     The   yield    of  the  grape    has 

rger,  its  fi*eedom  from  disease  greater,  than  in  the  most  cele- 

European    vineyards.     Three  hundred    varieties   have    been 

'  suooessfully  cultivate<l,  including  the  ehoiee  foreign  wine-pro- 

grapc:^;  and  so  diversified  are  the  soil  and  climate  that  all 

?s  ran  be  produce<l  here,  and  even  sujierior  in  quality  to  the  im- 

ed.    The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the  oidium  or  grape 

'^'^  ^rnquently  80  destructive  in  other  countries,  nor  is  it  liable 

V.     The  vineyards   of  the  Stiite   seldom,   or   never,   yichl 

grapes  |jer  acre,  and  even  20,000  pounds 

r,  and  as  there 


TCJjlS 


'ery 


nor  hail,  rain,  nor  thunder-storms,  from  the 
he  grape  is  gathered,  they  are  not  liable  (o 
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the  accidents  and  drawbacks  attending  them  in  other  place?.  I 
Europe,  the  vine  is  trained  with  a  stock  four  feet  high,  and  supjKi 
by  a  pole  put  up  every  year  to  which  the  vine  is  fustencth  In  €d 
fornia  it  stands  alone,  the  labor  tlius  far  being  nothing  com|Kiml  v 
that  bestowed  upon  the  best  European  vineyards.  The  number 
vines  already  set,  all  of  wliieh  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  three  yeare, 
estimated  at  nearly  thirty  millions.  In  1863,  tlie  total  numUs 
planted  in  viueyartls,  in  the  State,  was  nearly  three  and  ahairmill^w^ 
showing  an  increase  of  25,000,000  in  four  years.  Hock,  chiimpgnft 
port  and  claret,  constitute  the  varieties  of  wine  already  expi  r*  '  ^ 
doubt  is  entertained  that  when  the  California  wine-rnakci- 
the  necessary  experience,  and  their  wines  have  attained  sull 
they  will  take  rank  with  the  very  best,  and  that  its  manu/a' 
the  Pacific  coast  is  destined  to  become  of  vast  imi>ortanc«\  tvhil 
of  vineyards,  stretching  from  San  Diego  to  Mount  Shasta,  mil 
another  quarter  of  a  century  add  not  ofdy  beauty,  hut  «i 
wealth  to  the  Stiite,  Among  the  t*  'ixh'w.iU 
coast  during  the  present  year,  hav« 
the  English  walnut,  almond,  olive^ 
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in  the  aggregate  between  400^000  and  500,000  trees,  in  a  greater  or 
less  state  of  matority.  The  cultivation  of  these  and  other  fruits  is 
xapidlj  extending  in  California  with  marked  success.'*  *■ 

In  1870,  there  were  about  2,500,000  acres  of  improved  or  culti- 
vated land  in  the  State.  In  the  same  year,  the  returns  were  as 
follows : 

Bushels  of  wheat, 21,600,000 

"           barley, •    .  8,000,000 

**           oats, 1,200,000 

"          rye, 16,000 

"           Indian  com, 1,000,000 

"           buckwheat, 10,000 

"           peas  and  beans, 214,000 

"           I)eanut8, 78,000 

"          Irish  potatoes, 1,400,000 

Tons  of  hay, 350,000 

Pounds  of  hops, 670,000 

"          butter, 6,000,000 

"          cheese, 8,000,000 

Gallons  of  wine, 4,000,000 

"         brandy,       300,000 

Yalue  of  agricultural  products, $89,000,000 

Number  of  horses, 209,000 

"          asses  and  mules, 24,000 

"           cattle, 600,000 

"           sheep, 2,200,000 

"          swine, •    .  412,000 

Pounds  of  wool  (estimated), .  6,000,000 

Stock-raising  forms  an  important  part  of  the  industry  of  California, 
the  climate  being  exceedingly  favorable  to  it.  Large  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  beef-cattle,  cows  and  sheep,  are  raised  in  the 
interior. 

COMMERCE. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  the  only  port  of  any  consequence  in 
the  State,  but  its  situation  is  such  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  world.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  growing 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  occupies  the  same  commercial 
position  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Republic  that  New  York  does  on 
the  Eastern.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  proportions 
which  its  commerce  has  assumed  : 

"Trade  and  Commerce  op  San  Francisoo,  for  the  first  six 
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of  IWS : — Imports  from  foreign  countries,  $8,000^000 
tiMi   Att&Dtic   States,  $22,4*57,000,  currency;  an   iocnsude 
^■-'  •  v^>  ,jy^,f  ii^Q  same  period  last  year.     The  exports  we 
dU)  >11,IK)(>,CKK>;  coin,  $20,000,000;  total,  $:U, 000, 

Xbtf  dutitis  on  imports  amounted  to  $4,028,522,  and  the  rcceijit« 
imittaill  n>veuuts  $3,000,(XX).  During:  these  six  months,  1550  va 
aftmii^  bringing  500,000  tons  of  freight.  Tlie  arrivals  of  pabsengj 
br  wti  wrre  32,186 ;  departures,  11,367;  net  gain,  20,819.  Of  I 
1^448,000  of  merchandise  shipped  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  $(^1 
000  vi-as  for  some  50  articles  of  California  produce,  the  principal  itfi 
of  whicii  were  as  follows:  wheat,  $2,452,000;  flour,  $836,00(> 
Wrlcy.  $37,000 ;  beans,  $13,000;  potatoes,  $9000 ;  borax,  $10,00j 
(quicksilver,  $387,000;  ores,  $78,000;  hides  and  skins,  $116,001^ 
wool,  $186,000;  leather,  $41,000;  wine,  $42,000 ;  brandy,  $0000 
and  bri'tid^  $12,000.  The  gold  deposits  at  tlie  San  Franci^H)  Brand 
Mtm  duriug  the  first  three  months  of  1868,  amounted  to  GO,l)0l 
macm^  and  the  coinage  to  $1,312,000.  The  total  ex^wrts  of  tretwH 
Ibr  th«o  first  quarter  of  the  past  three  years  have  lK?cn  as  follow* 
t8$e»  $$,552,644  ;  1867,  $9,825,304  ;  1868,  $10,540,415.  The  ei 
ferti  of  werdiandise  for  1867  were  $22,465,903;  and  of  treasurej 
|41»«T$,7i2.16.     Al>out  $6,000,000  was  shipped  cost  by  the  Uww 


8lal«i  SttlHtrcasurcr,  making  the  total,  $47,676,292,  and  the 

ff  iNatura  and    merchandise,  $70,142,195.     Tlie   total  amooBl 

MK^mm  exported  from  1849  to  1868,  was  $S26,873J38.11."  • 

In  1869,  the  imports  of  the  State  were  valued  at  $51,fiO4,00ft 
$a6,l04,tKX)  being  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Union,  nml  $i5p- 
atK\iH)0  from  foreign  countries.  The  exports  for  the  same  pm4 
•xehisive  of  treasure,  were  upwards  of  $23,000,000.  The  arriwii 
tif  ves^ls  at  San  Francisco  during  1869  were  as  follows;  ¥i^ 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  146;  from  foreign  port*,  3*5^ 
Oxuu  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  2904* 

MANUFACTUKES, 

(^illfomitt  is  making  rapid  progress  in  manufactures.   In  !1 
i^ipltal  invested  in  them  was  $22,051,096,  and  the  antntal 
f<lH.2Ari;228*     In   1868,  the  reports  of  the  n- 
kiavy  advance  upon  these  figures.     Over  one 
w*rv  producc^ch     The  woollen  |ff»   U  of  the  State  ha^*e  »aJ 
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■aok  in  the  markets  of  the  worlds  and  nearly  the  whole  demand  of  tlie 
vacific  cotist  far  man u fact iire<i  articles  is  supplittl  by  the  establii^h- 
pneiits  of  this  Stute,  and  umny  of  its  gofxls  are  exjKirtcil  to  Asia, 
lllexico,  and  Central  and  South  America.  In  1869^  the  mauulaetures 
|l»f  the  State  were  value<I  at  $75,0<)0,(.KX>. 

I  INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  Id  1868,  there  were  321  miles  of  completed  raih-oads  in  the  iState, 
I  constructed  at  a  fx>st  of  $24,200,000.  The  Pacific  Railway,  now  in 
I  operation,  extenils  from  Sacramento  City  eastwan^l  into  Nevada,  whh 
I  connecting  lines  from  Sacramento  to  San  FmneitKro  and  other  |Ji*ints. 
I  The  railroad  interest  of  the  State  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  soon 
I  be  equal  to  its  necessities*  In  1870,  there  were  800  miles  of  cora- 
I  pletetl  railroads  in  the  State. 

■  In  1865,  there  were  in  California  491   miles  of  turnpike,  62  toll 

■  hridgis,  and  78  ferries,  Tlie  princi[>al  rivers  are  navigated  by 
I  steamers,  and  sUige  routes  extend  through  the  most  important  parts 

■  of  the  Btatei  not  otherwise  connected. 

I  EDUCATION. 

1  California  has  been  very  energetic  in  the  cause  of  education*  The 
I  school  system  of  the  State  is  under  the  sup«.n' vision  of  a  SuiK?rintcndent 
I  ^f  Public  Instrnctifm,  who  iscle<.'tcd  by  the  people  for  ibur  ytmrs.  He 
m  ^  the  executive  otticer  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Etlucation,  which  con- 
BfWB  of  the  Grovernor,  the  Su|jerinten<lent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
l3^2Qci}>al  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the  Su[»erintendent5of  schools 
■»*>  San  Francisco,  antl  in  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin 
P^Utities,  and  two  professional  trachers  holding  State  diplomas.  The 
P^^Unties  are  under  the  supervision  of  C'ounty  Suj)crintendenti<,  elected 
V^^  two  yean?.  Eaeh  school  district  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
P^ors,  elected  by  the  jwople*  Certificates  of  competency  for  terras 
■f^ryhig  frr^m  the  lifetime  of  the  holder  to  one  year,  are  granted  by  the 
P^tate,  City,  and  County  Boards  of  Examiners. 

There  is  a  State  Normal  School  in  sut»cessf«il  operation.     There  are 
^^    colleges  in  California.     The  State  University  is  bleated  at  Oak - 
''-     It  wa<?  established  in  1855,  and  is  lilierally  endowed, 

•  ]>ermanent  s<4hm>1  fund  amounted,  in    1868,  to  8l762,000,  and 
icome  of  over  $50,000  per  annum.  In  1 867,  the  total  amount 
the  State  for  eduaitional  purposes  was  91,168,58-1 
yciir,  there  were  971  publico  s<4iools  in  the  State,  con- 
»cherS|  an<l  attended  by  61^227  p\ip\W. 
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wi  Sm  Francisco  are  distinct  from  tboec  of  h 
m  the  above  statement. 


PUBUC  INSTITUTIONS, 
is  located  at  San  QoeiiUn,     It  b  well  coiidirtcj, 
^la  «  m.  ew«4  «f  eolmtg^l  aooommodattoos.     Ib  1867^  theni  wm  69:2 
laafftea' cMfiaed  Here. 


Amfium  of  California  la  at  Stockton.     It  was  opea^ 
iftnSI.    In  October,  1867^  it  oontainet!  769  patientii. 

TW  CWfomi^f  liufitidion  for  the  Dmf  Dunib  aitd  Blind  is  at  San 
It  was  oj>ened  in  ia*i6,  and  in  October^  1867,  cofttiund 


Tlie  SUe  M^^rm  School  m  at  Marj^sville^  and  k  In  succe^ful  ope* 


RELIGIOUS  BENOMINATIONa 

In  1S€0^  there  w^6  about  260  churches  in  California.  The  nl^ 
of  rlwi^  |iiTi[>pcrty  is  not  given*  The  State  contatus  large  nitmbers 
of  Chinceae  settlers,  who  are  Pagaoe. 

LIBRARIES  ANI>  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Hbniries  of  California  (other  than  private  collections),  coubsn 
a^HHit  l*»H*,|M>()  volume's,  nmre  or  lc>s. 

In  1S(^(>,  there  were  publi.sheil  in  the  Rt:itc,  117  newspapeni, a"'l 
I  inui:ii/i»ii*s,  with  an  aggreg^itc  auntiul  circulation  of  26jnj^ 
C^^lHf^.  Of  thescj  fi6  were  political  (22  being  dailies),  6  rtligioiH* 
10  litcrurv,  and  5  miijccllancous. 

FINANCES. 

In  No%vml>er,  1867,  the  public  debt  of  the  St^te  was  $5,r26vV^^ 
rU\»  rt\vi[»ii4  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30tl]< 
ISiM,  \u'i^*  $'^,595,232,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  earac  peH4 

\{\  tinanelal  transactions  in  thii*  State  are  in  coin,  or  its  cqtiivaltni- 


GOYERNIMENT. 
INvrv  male  eiti7^n  of  the  United  S^ 
vihmtti  ^  Mexico,  who  has  become 
la  the  ten 


and  f^v^rv  wliitc  ft>^ 
nf  the  Vmid  Stottf 
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Is  21  years  old,  and  has  resided  ia  the  State  8ix  moQths  and  in 
county  thirty  days,  is  entitleti  to  vote  at  the  ejections. 
!'he  Government  h  vesjteii  m  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor^ 
iry,  Treasurer^  Comptroller,  and  Attorney-General,  iiiid  a  Legis- 
c'onsfsting  of  a  Senate  (of  4U  members),  and  a  House  of  llepre- 
ives  (of  80  members),  all  chosen  by  the  pet>pie.     The  State  offi- 

[and  Senators  arc  elected  ibr  foiir  years,  and  Representatives  for 

rears.  One-half  of  the  Senators  retire  biennially.  The  general 
stion  is  held  in  September,  and  the  Legislature  meets  bieaniully 
Decern  lier. 

Che  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Dm- 
pCourt^,  County  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.     AH  judges 

eluetetl  by  the  people.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief 
itice  and  four  Associate  Justices,  electa*!  for  10  years.  Judges  of 
jlDistrict  Courta  serve  6  years,  and  those  of  the  County  Courts 
^ears. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  established  at  Sacramento. 
The  State  is  divided  into  60  counties. 


i  HISTORY, 

The  terra  C<difonua  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  derived  from 
>  Spanish  words,  Cidkrde  foniallaj  or  horno^  and  to  mean  simply 
hot  furnacfs"  Other  writers  quor^tion  this  derivation.  The 
iiiards  divided  the  country  into  two  portions — Old  Calitbrnia, 
ch  was  then,  as  now,  merely  the  Peninsula;  and  Upper,  or  New 
ifornia,  which  included  the  present  States  of  California  and  Nevada, 
the  greater  part  of  New  Mexico. 

ESalifornia  was  discovered  in  1548,  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navi- 
t.  In  1758,  Sir  Francis  Dnike  visited  its  northern  coast,  and 
the  country  New  Albion.  The  original  settlements  in  Call- 
were  mission  establishments,  founded  by  Catholic  priests  for 
m version  of  the  natives.  In  1769,  the  mission  of  San  Diego 
mnded  by  Padre  Junij)ero  Serra, 

he  mission  establishments  were  made  of  adolie,  or  sun-burnt 

I,  and  contained  coramodious  habitations  for  the  priests,  store- 

o^cai,  mci3hauio  shops,  gmnaries,  horse  and  catt!e  pens,  and 

instruetiou  of  Indian  youth.    Around  and  attached 

iu  different  missions,  from  a  few  hundred  to 

who   generally  resided  in  cfjnica  I -shaped 

ace  of  dwelling  being  generally  called  the 
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rancJieria.     Attwhed  to  each  mission  were  a  few  soldiers,  for  prntw* 
tion  against  liostilitiea  from  the  Indians. 

**  The  iiiii^sioos  extendtxl  their  iwssessiona  from  one  extreme  of  the 
territory  to  that  of  tlie  other,  and  bounded  the  limits  of  one  missioB 
by  that  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  Though  they  did  not  require  so  muii 
land  for  agrienlturc,  and  the  raaintenunce  of  their  stocki  they  opiifo- 
priatud  tlie  whole;  always  strongly  opposing  any  individual  ffho 
niiirht  wish  to  settle  on  anv  Ian<l  between  them.  All  the  miiwt>M 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  priests  of  the  order  of  Squ  Fniodioo. 
Eai-h  mission  was  under  one  of  the  fathers,  wfio  had  des[K>tic  authority. 
The  general  prixlucta  of  the  missions  were  large  cattle,  sheep,  hortes 
Indian  eorn,  beans  and  peas.  Those  in  thesontliern  partof  Ca!ifonffl| 
produced  also  the  grape  and  olive  in  abundance.  The  mo«t  Incratirt 
product  was  the  large  cattle,  their  hides  and  tallow  affording  an  active 
commerce  with  foreign  vessels,  and  being,  indeed,  the  main  BUffd 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  From  1800  to  1830  the  mmxA 
were  in  the  height  of  their  pmsperity.  Then,  each  missioa  ^nil 
little  principality,  with  its  hundred  thousand  acres  and  iu  twrtfj 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  All  the  Indian  population,  except  H^ 
'Gentiles'  of  the  mountains,  were  the  subjects  of  the  padres,  eultivil- 
ing  for  thera  their  broad  lands,  and  reverencing  them  witL  devout 
faith.  The  wealth  and  power  in  possesssion  of  the  missions,  eicW 
the  jealousy  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  In  1833,  the  GoveraiiKii* 
commenced  a  series  of  decrees,  which  eventually  ruined  tlicuL  I* 
1845,  the  oblitemtion  of  the  missions  was  completed  by  their  al**^ 
auction,  and  otherwise. 

*^  Aside  from  the  missions,  in  California,  the  inhabiiaDts  wore  iwftrfj 
all  gathei^d  in  the  prmdtos^  or  forts,  and  in  the  villages,  called  *!^ 
Pacfilos,-  The  presidios,  or  f<>rtres8es,  were  occupied  by  a  fi'w  tTt*i[* 
under  the  command  of  a  military  prefect  or  governor.  The  Pa^l** 
Premdent,  or  Bishop,  was  the  supreme  civil,  military  am!  n-ligi^^ 
ruler  of  the  province.  There  were  four  presidios  in  Oibitjrniiirf** 
of  w  hich  had  under  its  protection  several  missions.  Thoy  were 
tivcly,  San  Diego,  Siinta  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  F 
Within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the  presidios,  wem  certain  form 
ravehioHj  which  were  assigned  for  the  use  of  tli-  :  *  ;  ' 
positories  of  the  cattle  and  grain  which  were  ii 
the  raisaionw.  Los  Pueblos,  or  tovvnSi  grew  np  near  the  »** 
Their  first  inhaltitant.H  ^i-^insisttKl  of  rotir*^  soJdicre  and  r 
*rtvv   nvAwv  of  whom  married  I ndff»»  Qi 
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deBcrlptioD^  there  were  bat  three,  viz :  Los  Aiigelos,  San  Jos^,  and 
Braiicilbrte.  In  later  titncs,  the  American  eungmiils  established  one 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  called  Ycrhu  Bnena,  i.  6.,  good  herb, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  flouriahing  city  of  Sun  Francisco* 
Another  was  established  by  Captain  Sutter,  on  tlie  Sacramento,  called 
New  Helvetia.     The  larger  pueblos  were  under  the  government  of 

alcalde^  or  judge,  in  coDnec.*tion  with  other  municipal  officers. 

"The  policy  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  held  absolute  sway  in 
California  until  18313,  was  to  discourage  emigration.  Hence,  up  to 
about  the  year  1840,  the  villages  named  comprirtcil  all  in  California, 
independent  of  those  at  the  missious  ;  and  at  that  time,  the  free  whites 
and  half-breed  inhabitants  in  California  numbered  less  than  6000 
souls.  The  emigration  from  the  United  States  firet  commenced  in  18:38 ; 
this  had  80  increased  from  year  to  year,  that,  in  1846^  Colonel  Fre- 
mont had  but  little  difficulty  in  calling  to  his  aid  some  &ve  hundred 
fighting  men.  Some  few  residetl  in  the  towns,  but  a  majority  were 
upon  the  Sacramento,  where  they  had  immense  droves  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  fine  farms,  in  the  working  of  which  they  were  aided  by 
the  Indians,  They  were  eminently  an  enterprising  and  courageous 
body  of  people,  as  none  other  at  that  time  would  brave  tlie  jicrib  of 
an  overland  journey  across  the  mountains.  In  the  ensuing  hostilities 
they  rendered  Important  services.    At  that  periwl,  the  trade  carried  on 

the  different  towns  was  quite  extensive,  and  all  kinds  of  dry  goods, 

ries  and  hardware,  owing  to  tiic  heavy  duties,  ranged  about  500 

per  cent,  above  the  prices  in  the  United  States,    Mechanics  and  ordinary 

ds  received  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day.     The  commerce  was 

itc  extensive,  15  or  20  vessels  not  unfretpiently  being  seen  in  the 
various  ports  at  tJie  same  time*  Most  of  the  merchant  vessels  were 
from  the  United  States,  which  arrived  in  the  spring,  and  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  until  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  de- 
ported with  cargoes  of  hides,  tallow,  or  furs,  which  had  been  collected 
during  the  previous  year.  Whale  ships  also  touched  at  the  port  for 
stipplies  and  to  trade,  and  vessels  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Saudwicli  Islands,  the  Russian  settlements,  and  China.** 

The  Mexican  revolulion  of  1822  overthrew  the  Spanish  power  in 
California,  and  made  it  a  province  of  Jlexico.  The  Government  of 
that  country  directed  its  etlbrts  to  the  task  of  secularizing  the  province, 
and  finally  stripped  the  lathei's  of  tficir  possessions  and  power.  Severe 
measures  were  also  practised  towards  the  laity,  and  several  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Califoruiaus  to  throw  oH'  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  establish 
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They  were  finally  quieted,  and  emigrants 
ik  i3n  the  territory  in  great  nambers.     During  the 
'  ^3,  and  1846,  the  emigration  was  especially 
t>urtioD  of  the  new  settlers  tjoniing  firora  the 

t  '►,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  anthoritieb  andthi 
-    ..1-^,     The  Mexiwin  commander  undertook  to  expel  tli 
seteJers^  who  at  once  Hew  to  arms,  under  the  lead  of  Ool 
;.  Fremont.     By  a  series  of  bold  and  rapid  movements  th 

u^-iiiias  made  themselves  musters  of*  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  coautij 

m^  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Mexico.  At  this  juncture 
JuoKrkan  squadron,  under  Commodore  Stockton,  arriveil  on  the 
«irib  news  of  the  dechinition  of  war  Ix-tvvcen  the  United  Stitcs  m 
MiSJoo.  Several  conflicts  now  oceuri*cd  between  the  Americans  » 
IIm*  Mexicans,  the  result  being  generally  in  favor  of  the  former, 
m  the  close  of  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  held  b 
the  United  States.  By  the  terrns  of  tlie  treaty  of  peac^,  Mexico  ok1« 
tile  territory  of  Califbrnia  to  the  United  States  for  the  suinof  |lfii 
000,<-H:)0.     The  wiiite  population  was  now  about  15,000. 

In  February,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Colo 
Sutter,  in  Coloma  county,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  precis 
metal  was  widely  diBtribntcd  all  over  the  State.  An  enormonfiei 
gration  at  once  set  in  from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  AruefMl 
(torn  Europe,  and  from  Clilna.  In  about  a  year,  the  population o 
the  territory  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  A  raor«  rwklc 
daring,  dangerous  body  of  men  never  collected  in  any  part  oft 
world.     An  organized  government  became  a  necessity. 

General  Riley,  the  military  governor  of  the  territory,  8Ummon«l 
convention  to  meet  at  Monterey,  on  the  1st  of  Septeml)er,  1849,  THii 
convention  adopted  a  Constitution,  whiclj  was  ratificfl  by  the  pt»puW 
vote,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  California  was  aJmitiJ 
Into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

The  first  yenre  of  the  now  State  were  marked  by  excessive  vi 
and  disorder.    The  principal  classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  the 
and  gamblers.     Crime  of  all  kinds  increased  with  friL* 
In  San  Francisci>  especially,  neither  life  nor  property   ■  . 
antliorities  were  cither  in  league  with  the  eriminals,  or  b'^^ 
to  tlic  ta>;k  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  oiif.n^*H  from  wl 
jty  f^uftei*ed  :  and  in  1855  the  citizen  fli-* 

hands,  organized  a  *'  vigilance  com 
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tration  of  justice  brougJit  the  city  to  a  condition  of  jieace  and  order 
Sinee  tlien  it  has  never  flagged  in  its  career  of  proBperity. 

Tfie  growth  of  the  State  lias  been  uiipreced<jntedly  rjipid,  and  is  now 
not  far  behind  the  most  prosperoius  Atlantic,  com iii unities.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  is  doing  mtidi  to  build  it  u\*f  and  hy  bring;inf|;  it 
nearer,  iu  point  of  time,  to  tlie  East,  will  enable  it  to  ac(juire  with 
still  gi'eater  facility  thor?e  refining  and  ennobling  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, without  which  ils  material  prosperity  would  be  comparatively 
worthless, 

CITIIS   AND   TOWNS. 

Besides  the  capitiil,  the  most  important  places  in  the  State  are,  San 
Francisjco,  San  Josoj  Marvsville,  Stockton,  Nevada,  Grass  Valley, 
Petal unia,  Yrcka,  Plaoerville,  and  Oakland. 


SACRAMENTO, 

The  capital  and  second  city  of  the  State,  is  8ituate<l  in  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  a  short 
distance  below  the  ninuth  of  the  American  River,  75  miles  in  an  air 
line  northeast  of  8au  Francisco,  and  120  miles  by  the  river  from  that 
CMty,  Latitude  38°  34'  N.,  longitude  121^  26'  W.  The  city  lies  iu 
a  level  plain,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.  It  has  been  raised  ten  feet 
above  its  original  level,  in  onler  to  protect  it  against  the  floods  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  for  its  further  security  an  artilieial  wall  hm  been  built 
around  the  American  River,  4  feet  above  liigh  water  iu  the  Sacnimeuto; 
the  work  e<jst  $2r)0,000.  Sacramento  has  sulfered  severely  from 
freshets,  the  most  flisastrous  being  that  of  1861-62,  in  which  large 
amounts  of  pro|3erty  were  destroyed. 

The  stn  et  next  to  the  river  is  eallwl  Front  Street,  the  next  Second 
Strei^t,  and  m  on  ;  the  Ftrc^^ts  cro^sinp;  these  at  right  angles  are  named 
from  the  lettei-s  of  the  Alphabet.  The  numbered  streets  run  north 
and  south.  The  city  h  about  3  miles  in  length,  and  is  divide<l  into 
four  wards.  The  principal  business  houses  lie  witliin  the  portion 
bounded  by  Fif^h,  Sixth,  H,  and  L  streets.  In  the  business  portion, 
the  houses  are  built  princi|>ally  of  brick.  The  dwellings  are  mostly 
of  wood,  and  many  are  provide*!  with  handsome  grounds. 

The  principal  building  is  the  new  C^tpltol^  which  promises  to  ha 
when  completed  the  most  ma^nifii^nt  edifice  in  the  West,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Union.  The  Court  Home,  now  itsed  as  a  Stale 
Sauae,  is  a  han<lsorae  building.     The  State  Agrlcultiiral  Pavilion^ 
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ended  hy  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  for  the  auaual  fairs  of  tlieStat» 
Agricultural  Soeietj,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  California. 

The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  embrace  sev*' 
societies  for  doing  good.     Among  these  are  the  Cbu;i/y  Jfi/.^ 
the  Howat'd  Society, 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  excellent.  There  are  about  1 1  pollic 
schools,  and  about  8  or  10  private  scliools,  including  the  Sacrcme^ 
OoMegt  and  S  Female  Seminanes.  There  are  3  public  libraries  iu  tbe 
city,  containing  nearly  40,000  volumes.  The  8t^to  Library  contaita 
over  20,000  volumes.  Three  daily  newsjmpers  are  published  hxt. 
The  city  contains  12  or  13  churches,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  indii 
govenied  by  a  Mayor  and  Couucih  In  1870,  the  popuhitioD  was 
16,484. 

Sacramento  is  the  largest  inland  city  of  California,  and  id  adminbl? 
situated  for  trade.  It  can  be  reached  by  stciimers  and  sailing  vmk 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  Sacramento  and  its  tribui 
Feather  River  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  above  the  cJty 
considerable  distance.  Sacramento,  in  consequence  of  Jt8  position,  W 
bocinne  the  poirjt  of  supply  for  the  great  mining  region  uf  the  State.  U 
is  conneeliHl  with  San  Francisco  by  railway,  and  is  the  western  tcrminui 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  the  eastern  terminus  of  that 
being  near  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah  Territory.  Railways  to  se 
parts  of  the  State  are  under  construction. 

Sacramento  was  founded  in  the  Spring  of  1849,  the  central  part 
the  town  being  one  mile  below  Sutter's  Fort.     It  was  originally 
Nuova  Helvetia. 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 
The  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  weBt  shon;  cM  t4i 
of  the  same  name,  iu  the  county  of  San  Fnincisco,  75  uiilce  in 
line  soutliwest  of  Sacramento,  and  2500  miles  in  an  air  line  frDia] 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  in  about  the  same  latitude.     Lttlitude  Xi 
47'  ^*V'  Nm  longitude  322°  2<3'  15"  W. 

The  city  is  loc^ated  in  a  plain  which  slopes  gently  towtirds  thobfi 
and  is  bounded  by  a  number  of  h\V -     r    ^ 
and  to  the  north  are  numerous  san^ 
off,  the  streets  crossing   each   other  at  ft 
fttri*<'t   is  the   loading   thoroughfan  ^ 

ftliraetive  sp<H'iacle.     Califonu.i  >( 
igo^aud  insurance  offices. 
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^awHem  part  of  the  city,  are  to  be  found  many  haodsorae  residences. 
The   first  buildings  of  San   Francisco  were   entirely  of  wot>d,  but 

>ce  the  deistructive  fires  that  Imve  several  times  laid  the  greater 
of  the  city  in  ashes,  brick  and  iron  have  been  extensively  use<l, 
and  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  are  now  .substantially  built. 
Many  of  the  bu=5ine.^s  liousea  are  splendid  tire  proof  structures.  The 
city  was  originally  built  around  a  semi-circular  bay,  its  t i mi tii,  Clark's 
Point,  on  the  north,  and  Rineon  Point,  on  tlie  south^  being  but  a 
mile  apart.  This  portirm  is  now  built  uij  with  lieavy  business  houses, 
and  the  shore  is  liueil  witli  wharves  supjMjrted  upon  piles  driven  into 
the  river.  Market  street,  a  broad  avenue,  running  southwt^t  from 
the  bay,  dividt's  the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  city.  San  Franciscxi, 
like  all  the  Pacific  cities,  presents  an  appearance  of  incompleteness, 
though  it  is  rajjidly  improving  in  this  respect,  and  is  already  begin- 
ning to  wear  a  nietroiHjlitan  air.  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  thus  writes 
of  the  city  of  to-day : 

**  This  is  a  very  ridiculous  and  repulsive  town,  in  some  aspects,  and 
a  very  fascinating  and  commendable  one,  in  others,  both  material ly 
and  morally,  physii-idly  and  aesthetically.  Its  youth  is  its  apology  in 
cue  regaril,  its  wonder  and  its  merit  on  the  other*  The  location  must 
have  been  chosen  for  its  water,  and  not  its  land  privileges.  It  is  set 
upon  the  inside  of  a  range  nf  the  purest  sand-hills,  six  or  seven  niiloa 
wide,  blown  up  from  the  ocean,  and  still  blowing  up,  between  it  and 
tlie  bay.  The  main  business  streets  are  in  the  hollows,  or  on  the  flat 
land,  made  by  pulling  down  the  sand  from  the  hills.  But  go  out  of 
these  in  any  direction,  and  you  are  confronted  by  steep  hills.  Some 
of  these  are  cut  through,  or  being  cut  through  ;  others  are  scaleil,  to 
make  room  for  the  spread  of  the  town.  The  happy  thought  of  winding 
the  streets  al>out  their  sides,  which  would  have  made  a  very  picturesque 
and  certainly  get-around-ahle  town,  came  too  late.  If  but  the  early 
San  Franciscans  had  thought  of  Boston,  and  followed  the  cow-pathsi, 
what  a  unique,  nice  town  they  would  have  made  of  this !  Only  I 
fear  there  never  was  even  an  astray  cow  on  these  virgin  sand-hills,  as 
innocent  of  verdure  as  a  babe  of  sorrow  or  vice.  The  modem  American 
straight  line  style  was  the  order,  no  matter  what  wa.s  in  fnmt ;  and 
the  result  is  that  going  about  San  Francisco  is  all  collar  and  breeching 
work  for  man  and  beast.  The  consequence  is,  also,  there  are  only  two 
or  three  streets  that  you  can  think  of  driving  out  of  town  on*  The 
only  way  to  get  up  and  dosvn  the  others  with  a  horse,  is  to  go  zig-zag 
from  one  side  to  the  other     Some  of  the  principal  residence  streets 
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are  after  this  fashion,  however ;  I  found  our  friend,  Rev; 
Stebbins,  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  here,  holding  on  by  maitt 
to  a  side  hill  tluit  runs  up  ut  an  angle  of  something  like 
grees.  And  so  they  run  up  and  down,  and  the  city  is 
loosely  over  these  hills  for  several  miles  in  all  directions. 
the  highest  of  the  knobs  arc  lieing  cut  down,  and  this  leaves 
houses, — that  is,  those  built  four  or  five  years  ago» — awa; 
liuudred  feet  or  more  io  the  air,  and  reached  by  long  flight 
steps. 

**  Wherever  the  hill-sides  and  tops  are  fastened  with 
pavements,  or  twice  daily  seduced  with  water,  there  the  fo 
are  measurably  secure,  and  the  deed  of  the  purchaser  mei 
thing;  but  all  elsewhere,  all  the  0|>cn  lots  and  uupavefl  pat! 
undergoing  the  changing  and  creative  process.  The  da 
swoop  up  the  soil  in  one  place,  and  depfjsit  it  in  another 
masses,  like  drifts  of  snow*  You  will  often  find  a  subur 
blocked  up  witii  fresli  siiml ;  and  the  owner  of  viicant  lots  i 
tainly  to  pay  them  daily  visits  in  order  to  swear  to  title 
4'lianre  is  anyway  that,  between  one  noon  and  another,  h 
neighbor  will  have  changed  properties  to  an  indefinite  depi 
dental  to  all  this,  of  course,  are  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  thi 
the  residence  and  open  parts  of  the  city,  making  large  mark* 
and  clothes-brushes,  and  putting  neat  housekeepers  quite  i 
for  tiieir  furniture.  Naturally  enough,  there  is  a  loosenc 
suliject  of  cleanliness  that  would  shock  your  old>ihshioi 
England  Iioust wires. 

**  But  then,  as  compenstition,  the  winds  give  health, — k 
town  fresh  and  clean ;  and  the  hills  offer  wide  visions  o! 
river,  and  islands  and  sister  hitls,^ — away  out  and  on  with  v; 
of  shipping,  and  manufactures,  and  agriculture;  and,  hangin 
a  sky  of  azure  with  broad  horizons.     Ocean  ward   is  Lone 
C'emetery,  covering  one  of  the  hills  w4th  its  scrawny,  lo¥ 
Jive  oak  shrub   tree,  and  its  white  monuments,  conspicuoi 
which  are  the  erections  to  those  martyrs  to  both  western  ai 
civilization  and  progress,— Broderick,  the  mechanic  and  sen 
King  of  William,  the  editor,  and  Baker,  the  soldier.     Here 
mission  quarter,  there  the  soldiers'  camp,  yonder,  by  the 
bri.stling  fort,  again  the  conspicuous  and  generous  Orpharr 
nioniimcnt  of  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  the  women  o 
and  to  the  leil  of  tliat  still,  the  two  Jewish  OemetoricSy 
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id  tAsteful  buml  chapel.  No  other  American  city 
centre  such  sweeping  viewa  of  itself  and  its  neighbor- 
little  yards  around  the  dwellings  of  the  proBperous,  even 
lodcrate  means,  are  made  rich  with  all  tht;  verdure  of  a 
with  only  the  cost  of  daily  waterhig.  Tlie  moi*t  dclirate 
5 ;  TOist:s  of  every  grade  and  hue ;  fuchsias  vigorous  and 
bushes;  nasturtiuraa  sweeping  over  fences  and  up  hou.se 
•ing  vines  of  delicate  quality*  unknown  in  the  East; 
d  salvias,  j)au8ies  and  tlaisie9,and  all  the  kintlrcd  summer 
isw  York  and  New  England,  grow  and  blossom  under 
brougfiout  the  whole  year, — the  same  in  DecembiT  and 
1  June  and  August, — with  a  ricliness  and  a  profusion  tliat 
[lined  by  any  out-door  culture  in  the  East.  The  public 
rnifsh  water,  though  at  wnsidcrable  expense,  and  pipes 
ippead  it  in  fine  spray  all  over  yard  and  garden*  The 
:y  mans  dtxtr-yard  in  the  city  is  like  an  eaiitern  conser- 

rltle  humble  cottages  smile  out  of  this  city  of  sand- 
as  green  and  as  yellow,  and  as  red  and  as  purple,  as 
den  can  make  tliem.  There  is  no  aristocmry  of  Oowers 
greet  you  everywhere  in  greatest  profusion,  and  are 
home-sick  heart,  and  cheap  and  sweet  tonic  to  weary 
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ntrasts  force  themselves  upon  the  observant  stranger, 
and  social  life  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  finest  quali- 
led  with  others  that  are  botli  shabby  and  *sboddy/ 
,  full  development  of  all  material  powers  and  excellen- 
practictal  quality  and  force  ;  a  recklessness  and  rioting 
ents  of  prosperity  ;  much  dash,  a  certain  chivalric  honor 
th  carelessness  of  word,  of  integrity,  of  consecpience ;  a 
ling,  speculating,  horse-jtx! keying  raondity, — born  of  the 
Lof  mining,  its  sodden  heights,  its  equally  surprising 
k  eager  haste  to  l»e  rich, — that  all  require  something  of 
f  relationshiijs,  new  standards,  certainly  new  charities,  in 
unaccustome^l  mind  into  a  state  of  candor  and  justice. 
ow  they  are  smart  in  the  East,  and  come  out  here 
it  easy  wool-gathering,  are  generally  apt  to  go  home 
oan  teach  Montgomery  street  notliing  in  the  way 
iQg/  and  the  *  cornel's'  made  here  require  both 
>turn  without  faltering. 
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**  Men  of  mediocre  quality  are  no  better  off  here  than  in  older 
and  States.  Ten  or  fifleen  years  of  stern  chase  after  fortune,  j 
the  mines  and  mountains,  and  against  the  new  nature  of  this  oi 
country,  has  developed  men  here  with  a  tougher  and  more 
experience  in  all  the  temporalities  of  life,  and  a  wider  reaoo 
figlkting  all  sorts  of  *  tigers/  tlian  you  can  easily  find  amtm 
present  generation  in  the  Eastern  States.  Nearly  all  tJ»e  m 
means  here  to-day  have  held  long  and  various  struggle  with  fci 
failing  once,  twice  or  thrice,  and  making  wide  wreck,  bin  ' 
the  armor  ag^in  and  again,  and  trying  the  contest  over  a 
it  is  throughout  the  State  and  the  cuast ;  I  have  hardly  met  i 
emigrant  of  '49  and  ' 50,  who  has  not  told  me  of  vicifisitu<ks  i»f  fc 
of  personal  trials,  and  hard  work  for  bread  and  life,  that,  half-dr 
of  before  coming  here,  he  would  never  have  dared  to  encoun 
which  no  experience  of  persons  in  like  position  in  life  in  the 
parallel,    , 

*'ln  consequence  partly  of  all  this  training,  and  partly  of  the 
interests  and  the  wide  regions  to  be  dealt  with,  the  men  I  find 
head  of  the  great  enterprises  of  this  coast  have  great  business  po 
a  wide  practical  reach,  a  boldness,  a  sagacity,  a  vim,  that  I  < 
believe  can  be  matched  anywhere  in  the  world.  London  and  New 
and  Boston  can  furnish  men  of  more  philosophies  and  theories,- 
who  have  studied  business  as  a  science  as  well  as  practised  it 
trnde, — but  here  are  the  men  of  acuter  intuitions,  and  more 
nature.*? ;  who  cannot  tell  you  why  they  do  so  and  so,  but  who 
it  with  a  force  that  commands  success.  Such  men  have  built  u 
direct  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  that  is  to  the 
of  this  State  what  the  Oregon  Com|iauy  is  to  those  of  that,  corami 
the  entire  navigation,  and  furnishing  most  unexceptionable  fwA 
for  trade  and  travel ;  the  California  and  Pioneer  Stage  Corap 
that  equally  command  the  stage  travel  of  the  coast ;  the  wooUeis 
of  this  city  ;  the  Wells  &  Fargo  Express  Company ;  the  great 
shops  of  Pacific  street ;  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ; 
great  private  banking  houses,  of  which  there  are  many  aofl 
prosperous.  Much  British  capital  is  invested  in  banking  herft 
only  in  original  houses,  but  through  branches  of  leading  bank 
London,  India,  and  British  Columbia.  But  chief  of  the  Ijaaks 
Bank  of  California,  with  two  millions  of  capital,  divided  intd 
forty  shares  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  owned  by  fewer 
tfiat  number  of  |X!rsons,  who  represent  a  total  property  of 
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millions  (gold).     This  institutiou  does  about  half  the  bankiug  of  the 

city,  a«d  its  average  cash  movement  every  steamer  day,  in  shipments 
of  bullion  and  drafts,  is  five  millions  of  dollars.  It  keeps  the  best 
commercial  and  financial  writer  of  the  coast  in  its  employ,  has  agents 
in  all  the  centres  of  productive  wealth  in  the  Pacific  States,  invests, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  mtxst  of  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  State, 
has  an  eye  out  for  the  politics  and  religion  of  the  country,  and,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  *  runs'  California  every  way." 

The  principal  boiKlings  are  the  Cihf  Haliy  fronting  upon  the  Plassa 
or  Portsmouth  square ;  the  United  Stales  Cadom  Ilotme,  in  wliicfi  is 
located  the  Post  Office ;  the  UnUeti  States  Marine  HospiUiI ;  t\i2  United 
J^otea  Dmtrici  Court  Built finf/ ;  the  Uniit'tl Stafett  3Iint ;  t\\€  3Iercyi7itih 
Library  BuUdhig  ;  the  3lasonic  and  Odd  FdlowH  Ilalk,  Some  of  these 
are  elegant  structures,  and  would  do  credit  to  any  eastern  city. 

There  arc  upwards  of  50  church  e<lifices  in  San  Francisco.  Some 
of  the^e  are  very  handsome,  and  are  among  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  city. 

There  are  3  High  Schools,  8  Grammar  Scrhools,  and  21  Primary 
Schools  in  San  Francisco.  The  amount  expended  annually  by  the 
city  for  the  free  e<lu(ation  of  children  averages  alxjut  §210,000.  Some 
of  the  School  buildings  are  among  the  finest  in  the  country.  The 
city  also  contains  about  75  excellent  and  flourishing  private  schools. 
There  are  also  sevenil  public  libraries  in  the  city;  46  newspapers 
and  perifxlicals  are  published  here:  9  are  daily;  26  \veekly;  3  tri- 
weekly; 2  semi-weekly  J  7  monthly;  and  2  semi-monthly.  These 
include  journals  published  in  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man languages. 

The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  arc  numerous,  liberally 
supported,  and  well  con<liicted.  They  embrace  the  United  iStatai  3Iarine 
Hospitalf  the  Slaie  Imtituthn  for  the  Deafy  Dwmh^  ami  Blind,  tlie  City 
and  County  Ilospiialy  several  fh'phun  AsyiaTuSj  and  several  societies 
for  the  relief  of  BuSering  and  distress. 

The  principal  cemeteries  arc  Calvary  and  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery. 
The  latter  is  very  beautifuL  Tlie  Cemetery  of  the  Old  Mission,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  is  interesting,  as  is  also  the  Mission  itself.  It 
was  built  in  1776,  and  is  constructetl  of  adobe  in  the  old  Spanish  style. 

The  hotels  of  Sau  Fnincisco  are  excellent,  and  two  of  these,  the 
Ijlck  House  and  Orridaital  Hot^l^  are  among  the  finest  anrl  best  man- 
aged hoases  in  the  Union.  The  principal  houses  are  the  Grarvl  Lic\ 
Occidental^  Riuts,  Co&mopoUtan,  and  Coniin^ntaL 
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The  places  of  amusement  are  numerous.     There  are  3  fir?t-c?l! 
theatres. 

The  distant  points  of  the  city  are  connected  by  a  street  ni.ru 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  witli  pure  \rater  i 
Mountain  Lake,  which  lies  about  3  J  miles  west  of  the  corptjmttKw 
It  possesses  an  efficient  police  force,  and  a  reliable  and  well  mansf 
fire  department,  consisting  of  hand  and  ^tearn  engines.    It  isgoverai 
by  a  Mayor  and   CouiiciL      In  1870  the  population  was  149,^ 
making  it  the  tenth  city  of  the  Republic. 

San  Francisco  contains  a  large  population  of  Chinese.  These  d' 
ber  at  present  about  15,000,  and  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter — ^tbedi 
and  most  disorderly — of  the  city.     They  are  principally  men,  bir 
women  of  their  own  race  being  among  them.     A  recent  writer 
sketches  the  "Chinese  Quarter:" 

**  We  could  hardly  realize  that  we  were  still  in  the  United  Sta! 
the  whole  surroundings  were  so  unfamiliar.  Chests  of  tea  covffl 
witli  hieroglyphics,  piles  of  curious  shaped  and  colored  garmc 
formed  a  fitting  background  for  the  noiseless  movements  of  the 
tendants  as  they  went  about  their  work.  The  atmosphere  was  k 
with  opium  smoke,  rising  in  curling  clouds  from  the  tiny  pipe  I 
by  two  impassive  figures  seated  on  either  side  of  the  little  table,  rhi 
held  the  inevitable  lamp  and  the  tiny  transparent  cups  to  be  Cmni 
every  Chinese  domicile.  Mr.  Choy  Chew,  himself,  a  courteous, ugT 
able  gentleman,  seemed  a  vision,  the  creature  of  Dreiimland,  as  1» 
perched  upon  a  high  stool  oj»posite  our  party.  His  smooth  i 
shaven  head  and  pigtail,  the  dark  blue  color  and  curious  tasljiorrfl 
of  his  broad  cloth  *  blouse,'  and,  above  all,  his  restless^  gleaming H 
eyes,  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  familiar  appearance  of  the  | 
tlemen  of  our  party,  with  their  bearded  faces,  closely  cut  hair.i 
American  stylo  of  drc^s. 

'*  It  was  hard  to  shake  off  the  feeling  that  this  was  but  a  vIbIoo 
Shadow-land.     ^Ve  looked  out  of  the  wiodows,  but  gained  no  ht 
there,  for  the  street  was  full  of  quickly  moving  figures^  clnd  in 
same  odd  attire,  with  their  boat-shaped  shoes,  walking  iioisclerti/ 
and  down,  intent  on  their  own  afifiiirs 

"At  a  few  words— all  tang  and  chang  and  yang,  except  th<M 
were  ski  and  chi — an  oldish  Chinaman  handed  to  Q»,  on  *  *«-*^ 
some  curious,  dried^  brown  nl  '^  "nlike  black  w 

ance,  FollowingMr.  ChoyChLi,  r   ..  A  f^*^ 

our  fingers^  there  developed  an  inr 
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In  looks  and  taste.  These  wc  were  iiiforoied  were  a  species  of 
Chinese  fruit.  Our  host  then  wrote  for  tis,  on  Chinese  paper,  his 
name  and  address  in  EugHsh  and  Chinese,  using  a  camers-hair  brush 
Und  India  ink,  and  writing  (or  painting  would  be  a  more  applieable 
|erm)  with  as  great  rapidity  as  though  the  best  Gillott  pen  and  writing 
fluid  were  his  implements, 

"  The  evening  previous  to  this  visit,  %vhile  prowling  around  Sacra- 
Inento  street,  and  watching  the  curious  Celestials  in  tlieir  every-day 
life,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular  arrangement  on  a  iloor- 
ptep,   and   we  stopped   for  a  nearer  view.     Nine  tiny  lights  were 

Arranged  after  this  fashion 

•  •  • 

*  '•  •  •  «  •' 

lipon  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  door-Htone,     Wlnle  |jon- 
flering  and  commcntiug,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  disclosing  a  Cliina- 
Ixian  with  a  bowl  containing  ashes  and  fire  in  one  baud,  in  the  other  a 
puge  wisp  of  burning  scented  paper.     This  he  waved  over  the  tiny 
tightSy  performed  some  rapid  hocus  pocus,  bujnpecl  his  head  on  the  door- 
^ill,  and  vanished,  the  door  closing  with  the  same  quiet  celerity  which 
ynarked  its  opening.     The  lights  burned  brightrr,  and  save  for  that 
110  token  remained  of  this  performance.     We  looked  at  each  other 
'more  bewildered  than  before,  and  took  up  our  line  of  progress  in  a 
dazed  manner,  mentally  querying  whether  we  had  not  been  uncon- 
sciously dro]>[>ed  into  some  strange  land,  and  not  quite  recovering  our 
equanimity  until  some  distance  la}^  between  us  and  the  scene  which 
'  so  puzzled  us. 

J  '*  With  this  occurrenc42  vividly  before  us,  we  queried  of  Mr.  Cboy 
iC/jew  as  to  what  it  might  mean.  He  told  us  that  their  peo|>le  wor- 
*ftij>  the  moon;  that  once  a  year,  when  the  moon  is  *at  its  bigness 
*^<1  roundest,'  they  '  make  holiday ;'  and  that  evening  had  been  the 
fulness  of  the  liarvest  moon;  so  their  people  had  celebrated  it,  and 
Ibe  performance  we  had  witnessed  was  a  burning  of  incense  in  honor 
«  pale  Cynthia.  We  then  inquired  if  strangers  would  be  allowefl  to 
[?sit  the  Chinese  temples,  and  were  told  they  had  no  temples  in 
Vmerica,  but  only  miserable  little  *jos8-houses,'  where  we  would  find 
**^^  >niiclj  to  interest.  If,  however,  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  go, 
Pei-e  Was  one  up  a  court,  just  above  Stocicton  street.  And  so  we  made 
)"^  aclieux,  exchanging  shakes  of  the  hand  with  one  after  another 
ff^^  Came  forward  smiling  effusively,  and  departed  to  find  the  'josa- 
b<>*ise.'  On  the  way  we  meet  How  Yang,  an  acquaintance  made  the 
^y  Wfore,  and  under  his  guidance  we  proceeded  to  the  court,  into  a 
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little  house,  up  stairs  to  a  back-room,  entering  through  a  small  ante* 
room  ;  iiikI  here  we  found  *  Joss,^  So  far  as  we  could  leam^  *Jc»* 
11  tH:)rruption  of  the  Spanish  *  Dicxs/  and  stands  as  a  generic  l^rai  ( 
gods.  Ttie  worship  we  .saw,  and  that  which  is  generally  pcrfofnH 
seems  to  be  of  an  appeasing  nature.  The  evil  spirits  art?  thoee  t 
are  worshipped — those  who  will  do  liarm  if  not  conciliated  bvoffenD] 
and  ineensc-burnings  and  genuflection.s.  The  room  was  a  small  r«it 
an  oldish  and  exceedingly  dirty  *  Chinee'  (California  veroiicuWl 
clearing  up  generally,  making  the  toilet  of  the  exceedingly  ugly 
saturnine-looking  idolship  that  sat  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  low 
covered  with  cloths  stiff  with  quaint  embroideries.  A  brge 
bowl,  very  similar  to  a  niunimoth  punch  bowl,  was  fille<l  with  asl 
in  which  were  'joss-sticks'  burning  slowly,  and  filling  the  air 
their  heav-y,  incensc-like  perfume.  Round  the  room,  in  every  po® 
place,  hung  strips  of  paper,  of  that  red  color  so  well  known  tow 
on  the  outside  of  packs  of*  tire-crackers,  and  covered  with  apjiareni 
identical  i-harat^t^rs.  Thc^ic  are  the  prayers^  written  out  and  \m 
up  in  quantities.  In  one  corner  stood  an  uncouth  repreaentation  < 
tiger,  the  jaws  widely  distended  and  stufletl  full  of  comcsttblts!;  i 
ami  nwv  meat  seeming  to  hold  the  chief  phioe.  This  is  to  pn)vi 
against  probable  hunger  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tiger,  and  possible" 
vouring  of  humanity.  Jhit  for  the  all-pervading  perfumed  snK 
from  the  burning  *  joss-sticks,'  the  air  of  the  room  would  have  be^ni 
boai-ablc.  Outside  the  door,  in  the  Uttle  ante-room,  was  another  bo 
ali^o  stuck  full  of  l>iirnjng  sticks. 

"  We  were  tohl  that  at  certain  seasons  this  room  is  filled  locv 
flowing  with  the  articles  of  food  brought  and  offered  to  their  idok. 

"  All  the  inteiligent  Chinamen  we  met  deprecated  our  inteatioo 
going  to  sec  the  'joss-house/  saying  it  was  not  worth  while;  that 
had  no  place  of  worship  in  this  country;  that  what  were  here  w 
only  temjiorary  substitutes.     The  men  do  not  seem  revereuL    Hfl 
Yang,  we  noticwl,  lookctl  round  the  place  with  even  moreca 
than  we  did,  and  seemed  to  feci  utterly  indifferent,  and  certainly 
or  pretended  to  be  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  title  of 
pn\siding  deity,  and  could  not  or  would  not  answer  any  of  rmr 
on.s  questions. 

**  We  have  since  seen  it  statcil  that  the  women  among  thf  ^ 
as  in  most  <'omiminitics,  are  the  devout  worshtpiicrs  • 
also  heurd  that  they  are  impt*lled  to  extra  exc*' 
the  fond  belief  that  in  the  future  condition  tl 
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d  from  feminine  inferiority  to  masculine  superiority — a  belief, 
as  the  Chinese  have  very  little  respect  for  women,  and  treat 
ith  negleet  and  contumely ^  gives  great  comfort — a  comfort  that 
some  of  our  strong-minded  sisters  might  like  to  share,  for, 
it  would  afford  huge  satisfaction  to  those  who  struggle  and 
fter  unattiiinable  inas<'iilinc  prcn)gativos  here  to  know  that  in 
estate  these  will  all  be  theirs  of  right  and  title. 
inquired  clofleiy  of  various  i"esidents  of  San  Francii^o  who 
^Chinee'  servants  as  to  their  qualifications  and  the  siitisflic- 
y  give.  In  all  cases  the  answers  were  favorable.  They  are 
quick,  honest,  and  reliable.  O  Biddy-ridden  housekeepers! 
)e  that  a  day  of  deliverance  is  dawning?  Did  ever  Norah  or 
>rove  at  once  quick  to  learn  and  docile,  honest  and  thornugtdy 
Chinamen,  however,  are  not  remarkably  cleanly ^  though 
n  he  made  so,  but  of  themselves  do  not  care  for  eieanlinesa. 
godliness  nor  its  next  virtue  has  had  any  power  over  them.  A 
told  us  tliat  for  delicious  cooking  she  would  put  a  Chinese  cook 
feL  On©  peculiarity  is,  that  owing  to  the  national  low  estimate 
en,  it  promotes  comfort  to  have  many  of  the  necessary'  order.% 
gjited  directly  from  the  gentleman  of  tlic  hou&ehohl.  A  rather 
incident  came  to  our  notice,  illustrative  of  the  difference  it 
how  one  looks  at  a  thing.  One  latly  renuirkctl,  in  a  mf»st  cm- 
way,  that  one  tiling  she  vvoukl  noi  permit,  and  that  was  to 
ler  Chinese  cook  to  w«ir  his  queue  dmon  his  back  while  about 
lemiscs.  She  had,  after  mucli  diffictiUy,  succeeded  in  obliging 
to  keep  his  queue  bound  around  his  head,  and  was  triumph- 
Anotlier  latly,  dpropoa  to  the  same  subject,  remarked  that  there 
e  thing  persons  employing  Chinese  servants  ought  to  be  most 
ar  about:  that  it  was  a  sign  of  intense  disrespect  and  contempt 
Chinainan  wore  his  pig-tail  wrap|ied  round  his  head,  and  never 
this  be  allowed  by  a  mistress !  'Where  ignorance  is  biiss/ 
y  applied  in  the  first  case;  but  the  lady's  sclf-gratulation  on 
>cess  was  extremely  comical  to  us  when  we  liad  the  *  cue*  to  the 
ftinent  of  the  queue. 

laandry-work  these  people  exocl ;  we  watclied  them  quite  frc- 

I  and  saw  that  in   tiiis  wnrrisnnic  portion  of  <lomestie  lalmr 

most  competent.     They  do  most  of  the  washing  and  iron- 

Tranciseo — ih>  them    ttliea[)ly    (according  to  California 

To  be  sure  their  mude  of  sprinkling  is  WMtV^itc,  and 

I  think  about,  but  It  is  thoroughly  successful  as  to 
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fosollBt     We  stop|MHl  one  jnorning  at  Ho  Sun's  establtah 
the  auiform  gouil  humor  thai  grtete«i  all  our  prvings>  Uic 
iooked  up,  nodcJeci,  and  smDed,  *  How  do?*  '  Walk  in/  and 
aftJiMuoufily  with   the  piece  in  haud,  evidently  appreci 
were  *  lookers  on  in  Vienna.'     A  large  bowJ  of  water 
iron  J  the  ironer  stooj>ed  liis  face  down  into  it,  taking 
of  water,  and  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  against  tbe 
a  fine  ppray  like  miat  equally  over  the  article  to  be  apri 
mouth fuls  thoroughly  and  uniformly  dampened  tbe  piece, 
he  commenced  to  in^n. 

*^  On  Sundays  this  portion  of  the  city  is  alive;  the 
ai*e  crowded  with  customers  waiting  their  turn  to  be  free! 
and  to  have  their  queues  rebraided.     The  gambling 
name  is  legion,  overflow,  the  dreary  squeak  of  the 
resounds  on  every  aide.     In   many  shops  and  workrooms 
going   on ;   shoe-making,  eigar-rolUng,  and   similar   avocal 
being  pursued." 

San  Francisco  being  the  principal  city  on  the  Pacific 
of  the  most  important  commercial  centres  on  tbe  coast.  ] 
nected  witli  Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  the  Pacific  Railway, 
railway  with  I  he  niosL  important  cities  of  the  State.  ] 
steanifTs  ply  boLwccn  the  city  and  the  towns  on  the  bay,  a 
the  navigable  rivers  emptying  into  the  bay.  It  has  steamsl 
raunieation  with  the  principal  ptiirts  on  the  Pacific  cctast,  w^ 
York,  via  Panama,  and  with  Japan  and  Oliina.  It  is  the  eel 
large  and  growing  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  wi 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1868,  and 
having  been  already  presented  in  the  section  relating  to  the 
of  California,  may  be  passed  by  here.  In  the  same  pla*.*  th 
will  find  the  returns  of  the  shijiment  of  treasure  from  thi.s  pi 

San  Fmncisco  was  first  settled  in  1776,  by  the  Spaniards, 
a  mission  and  established  a  Presidio  here.  The  place 
**  Yorba  Bueim,"  or  '*  good  herb,"  from  a  plant  of  supposed 
virtue,  which  grew  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh Ixirhood.  \ 
it  was  laid  out  as  a  town.  In  1K45,  it  contained  150  inh 
The  attention  of  American  settlei's  was  drawn  to  it  about  t 
and  by  1847,  the  ^jopulation  liad  increased  to  500.  The 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  made 
American  Territory,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
its  name  to  San  Francisco.     In  Decern lier,  1847,  gold  wiui  d 
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ia.  The  iicwh  was  srutif-n'tl  n\-vv  the  civil izL-d  world  the 
e,  and  emigrants  began  to  \m\n  in  fruiii  cvltv  country. 
Idle  *}C  1849,  the  town  tHiiituiued  a  popiiIatit>n  uf  5CHJ0, 
jortian  being  mere  advL^ntnrcrs,  who  were  of  no  pt^rmanent 
to  the  place.  In  1850,  tho  city  of  8a n  Francisco  was 
L  It  iiiii?  grown  rapidly,  and  having  passed  successfully 
e  stormy  <hiys  of  its  pioneer  history^  \s  now  in  the  enjoy- 
solid  prosjicrity  which  promises  to  make  it  one  of  the 
es  of  the  world. 


SAN   JOSE. 

county,  i»  the  third  rity  of  the  State.     It  lies  in  the 

>f  Santa  Clara,  on   the  right  liank   of  tlie  (inada loupe 

miles  above  the  head  of  8fin  Francisco  Bay,  and  about 

mtlieast  of  Ban  Francisco.     It  is  the  most  beautiful 

leifie  o^ja.st,  and   lies  in  the   "garden  district"  of  the 

10  centre  of  a  large  trade.     It  is  laid  off  regularly,  and 

It  contains  some  fine  public  buildings,  and  a  number 

lanees.     The  eliraate  is  one  of  almost  perpetual 

noted  for  its  great  beauty. 

icidsome  new  Chart  Houae,  the  largest  and 
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finest  ID  the  State,  7  churches,  3  newspajwr  offices,  several 
private  schools,  inclQcling  the  female  College  of  Notre  Dik 
good  hotel.     It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with 
means  of  artesian  wells.     It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor 
and  in  1870,  contained  a  population  of  9089.     The  port 
is  at  Alviso,  on  tlie  bay,  7  miles  distant. 

San  Jos^  was  foundeti  in  the  early  part  of  the 
It  was  incor|K)rated  as  a  city  in  1850,  and  was  at  one  time 
of  California. 


MISCELLANIES, 
SAN    FRAN'CISCO    IN    1848-9. 
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In  ilie  early  spring  of  this  yeur  (1848),  occa^ioiml  intelUgeni 
received  ol'  the  flndiog  of  gold  in  large  quantitiois  umoug  the  foot 
Sierra  Nevada.  $iTiatl  parcels  of  the  precious  metal  had  also  been  ( 
San  Francisco,  while  visitors  from  the  mines,  and  some  actual  dig 
to  tell  the  wonders  of  the  regif>n  and  the  golden  gains  of  those  engage 
ing  and  working  it.  In  consequence  of  such  represeutatious,  tlia 
began  gradually,  in  hands  and  singly,  to  desert  their  previous  occq 
belaki'  themselves  to  Ww  Ameriean  River  and  other  auriferous  p&rts 
i^acraiuento  Vailey.  Lidxir,  from  the  deficiency  of  hand^  rose  raph 
and  Boon  all  business  and  work,  except  the  most  urgent,  was  forced  tof! 
Seamen  deserted  Iroiii  thoir  sUip«  in  the  bay,  and  soldiers  Irom  1 
Over  all  die  country  the  excitement  was  the  same.  Neither  threats, 
nor  niuiiey  ci/uld  keep  men  lo  iheir  most  solemn  engagements,  (\ 
irresi'<tihle  magnet  that  drew  human  Bonis  lo  the  place  where  it 
snapping  asumler  the  f«^ebha'  lies  of  affection  and  duty.  Avarice  & 
weening  desire  to  lie  suddenly  rich»  from  whence  sprang  the  ho 
certainty  of  being  u),  grew  lnl<i  a  disease,  and  the  infection  spread 
and  led  lo  a  general  mii^raiioii  of  everyday  of  the  eonniinnily  to 
quarters.  Tlie  dally  laborer,  who  had  worked  for  the  good  and  at  II 
of  another,  for  one  or  two  dollars  a  day,  cmdd  not  lie  restrained  fn 
the  happy  spot  where  he  couhl  earn  six  or  ten  lime.s  Uie  amouni 
possibly  j^ain  a  hundred  or  even  a  thoui^and  timed  Ihc  »nm  in  one 
chance.  Then  Ihc  life,  at  worst,  prnmiaed  In  be  one  of  continual  ad 
excitement,  and  the  miner  was  his  own  master.  While  Uii»  was 
the  common  laliorer.  his  employer,  wanting  his  services,  snddcnl; 
occupation  at  an  end;  while  shopkeepers  and  the  like,  dependent  i 
covered  themselves  in  the  same  ])redicament.  The  g'lowing  tales  of  t 
mimns  all  the  while  reached  their  ears,  and  threw  their  o\\n  atemi 
iijaiiis  comparativrly  in  the  shade.  They  therefore  could  do  no 
pecuniary  ^ense  t«ven,  for  iheniBelves,  than  to  hasten  after  their  old  n 
share  in  their  new  labor  and  its  extraordinary  gains,  or  pack  np  I 
basinesi*  *itork,  and,  travelling  with  it  to  the  mines,  open  their  nen 
atures,  and  stalk,  and  dldpoye  of  their  old  article^  to  the  fortunate 
rise  of  500  or  1000  per  cent. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  it  was  computed  that  at  leaat  t50  people  bad  left  Sau 
Francisco,  and  every  day  since  was  adding  to  their  number-  Some  were  dcca- 
Bionally  returning  from  the  aiirilerous  quarter ;  but  they  had  litlk  time  to  stop 
and  expatiate  npon  what  they  bad  seen.  They  had  hastily  come  bacli,  as  tliey 
hftd  hastily  gone  away  at  first,  leaving  ihuir  iLuusehoki  and  business  to  waste 
and  ruin,  now  to  fasten  m<jre  properly  their  bouses,  and  remove  goods,  family 
and  all,  at  once  to  the  gold  region.  Thfir  hurried  movements,  more  even  than 
Clie  words  they  uttered,  excited  the  curiosity  and  then  tlie  eager  desire  of  others 
to  accompany  them.  And  so  it  was.  Day  alter  day  the  bay  was  covered  willj 
launches,  filled  ^vith  the  inhabitants  and  their  goods,  hastening  up  the  Sacramculo 
This  state  of  matters  smjn  came  to  a  bead  ;  and  master  and  nmn  alike  hurried  Ut 
the  plac€re»,  leaving  San  Francisco,  like  a  place  where  tlie  plague  reigns,  forsaken 
by  its  old  inUabilants,  a  melancholy  solitude. 

On  the  2ftth  of  May,  the  Californian  published  a  fly-sheet,  apt>logizing  for  the 
fnture  non-issue  of  the  paper,  until  better  days  came,  when  they  might  expect  to 
retain  their  servants  for  some  amount  of  remuneration,  which  at  present  was 
impossible,  as  all,  from  the  ''subs'*  to  the  "^ devil,"  had  indignantly  rejected 
every  offer,  and  gone  off  to  the  diggings.  *'The  whole  country,*'  said  the  last 
editorial  of  the  paper,  *'  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  sea 
ahore  to  the  base  of  the  i^ierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  cry  of  gold! 
GOLD  ! !  GOLD  ! !  I— while  the  field  is  lelt  bait  planted,  the  bouse  half  built,  and 
everything  neglected  but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes,  and  the  means 
of  transportation  to  the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  $128  worth  of  the  real 
ttuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the  average  for  all  concerned  is  twenty  dollari 

^■I^ithin  the  first  eight  weeks  after  the  ''diggings"  had  been  fairly  known, 
^RK),000  had  readied  San  Francisco  in  gold  dust,  and  witliin  the  next  eight 
weeks  $600,0(K)  more.  These  sums  were  all  to  purchase,  at  any  price,  additional 
supplies  for  the  mines.  Coin  grew  scarce,  and  all  that  was  in  the  country  was 
insufflctcnt  to  sati.siiy  the  incrcused  wants  of  commerce  in  one  town  alone.  Gold 
dust,  therelore,  «uoti  Ijecanie  a  circulating  mcdiuuu  and  after  some  little  demur 
at  first,  was  rendily  received  by  all  classes  at  $16  an  ounce.  The  autlioritics, 
however,  would  only  accept  It  in  paymx^nt  of  duties  at  f  10  per  ounce,  with  the 
privilege  of  redemplion,  by  payment  of  coin,  within  a  limited  time. 

When  subsequently  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  numerous  bands,  any 
amount  of  labor  could  be  oi)tained,  provided  always  a  most  unusually  high  price 
was  paid  for  it.  Returned  diggers,  and  those  who  cautiously  hful  never  went  to 
the  mines,  were  then  also  gUul  enough  to  work  for  rates  varying  from  112  to  |30 
a  day;  at  which  terms  capilalisls  were  somewhat  afndd  to  commence  any  heavy 
undertaking.  The  hesttiition  was  only  for  an  instant.  Soon  all  the  labor  that 
could  possibly  be  procured  was  in  ample  request  at  whatever  rates  were 
demandetl.  The  population  of  a  great  State  was  suddenly  flocking  in  uju»n 
ihcm,  and  no  preparations  had  hitherto  been  made  ft^r  its  reception,  linilding 
lots  had  to  be  surveyed,  and  streets  graded  and  planked — billa  levelled — lioUows, 
lagoons,  and  the  bay  itself  piled,  capped,  lilk-il  up  and  planked — lumber,  bricks, 
and  all  other  building  materials  provided,  at  most  extraordinarily  high  prices — 
houses  built,  linished,  and  furnished— great  warehouses  and  stores  erected — 
wharves  run  far  out  into  the  sea — unmberless  tons  of  goods  removed  from  ship- 
board, ami  delivered  and  shipped  anew  everywhere— and  ten  thousand  other 
Aiiinga  had  all  to  be  done  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay.     Long  beforo 
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--  :  uLe  l«j  piWTT^  Ike  tfacm  «Q4ifetily  fpfM|1 
-  **  ^  **  flBB^  ^ii  f^eij  atre«t  in  iti  ndglh*- 
iiaK-Erru  - ::  .-  i  *j  !rt^  x^  *^^  plesisiKd  mnd  splendid  bw  tW? 
#-•:  ^'—  --^u&r^'z:::  \--  r^ii  i^  serwe,  mumc  9A4^}  \ts  lon'lt^^^^ 
r=j«rs>«  12*:  1^  ^na-  vMk  fPTcnik  airtlu  where  fortnups  were  lo* 
•  «x  "-t*^  rr«-«i  :i->%i-  a  "si*  nra^a^:  of  mn  eye.  All  dassrtgiinibW 
• ».  ■'r  c  i>2  Sik-ra3*!£  v^^te  si«k-€ii-4li«i]  pn:>fe^or  to  Ihe  Tfriet 
^r^r  *!»r^^i  a  -iviir  f"**  Strt'»^  a^ssa^s  bckoU,  Nobwij  bid  Haw 
V2  M*ac  >rT»^  frtf  »  •^■QgaU  <«f  kas  fire9|Wtkiii«  and  how  it  was  w^fti  i< 
rirftr-Mi  *:vl*.  f'L^  i>^&i«*i  brva  wsi  srrer  ^]*Twed  to  gH  cool  wbtleil^itrf 
ry^fk  *a  "Ittft  "M  Mt  TVfse  9*iv>^a^  Uwiefore,  'were  crowded,  ni^ht  tai^f* 
Wf  'iWi0C5*^\  feTJ^^>^5  irb^j  Dc«^r  co^d  stiile  tlieniaelTcs  with  eicitemejit^  «* 
f*\  fk'l  t<^*^  •'^/ti  f/f  tiieir  ^.fJ^kTi  bretiH^ 
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!!y  t!*'t  t^j.^lnnJn?  of  1^1.  San  Fnticii^cw  liad  become  crowded  wff^  *^* 
l»tf"r«'ir  nil  «w>rt4  and  fmm  ererj  land*  Many  wen*  profcssiocaJ  tnmJmh, "* 
H%  Hi*'  J(»w  f*iiU.t'l  \n  pfouct  the  respectmble  settlers  ajjain at  Uidr oufis^ '^ 
J  ii[/iri»  Wf'ti'  f  (jm|W!llcd,  for  tlieir  own  preserraiioti,  to  take  tlj<f  TDsXUt  iniot^ 
II wit  Itmi'li* 

Ar»»»«nd  fMnrr*  Pninl  and  vldnilf,  ia  6ui  Fmndsco,  V*J  thcitndm'^" 
i|i>  Mi^  vtlliituH    *'  I.rfw  ilrinking  and  d^aeiiig lion ws,  liwlgin^  f"i4 gajnl>lin^ ^ 

itl  n(M  «ii fitfftii  nln**,  till'  coTistani  Biy^^lwrdnesa,  dmnkennf**.  *"'^*^ 

iiImi lid  hi  tlir  int?*rtiT  mentioned.^  «^H|hrftml  nij^'htly f>cn«r*i"^* '"■     ^ 

M\W  uhtidi't  liJid  i'Vfty  mii'»  more  orM   ^^(pfttllclM  lo  eivit;  •^'^  ^^' 
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faem  were  at  all  limes  ready,  for  the  most  trifling  consideration,  to  kill  a  man  or 
M»4&  town.  During  the  early  hours  of  nf«?Ut,  wlien  the  Alsatia  was  in  revel,  it 
Hto  dangerous  iti  the  liighest  degree  lor  ii  single  person  to  veumre  witbiji  its 
oounds.  Even  the  police  hardly  diired  to  enter  there  ;  and  il*  ihey  nllempled  to 
apprehend  some  known  iruUvi(imil9,  it  was  always  in  a  numerous,  slrongly-armed 
coinfiany.  Seldom,  however,  were  arrests  made.  The  lawless  inhabilauLp  of 
the  place  united  to  save  ihtir  luckless  brothers,  and  generally  managed  to  drive 
Uie  ussailants  away.  When  the  different  fires  look  place  in  San  Francisco,  Imnds 
of  ptuuderera  issued  from  this  great  haunt  of  dissipation,  to  help  thcni^selvea  to 
wlialever  money  or  valuables  lay  in  their  way,  or  which  they  coidd  possibly 
cure.  With  these  they  retreated  to  their  dens,  and  dtlied  detection  or  nppre- 
sion.  Fire,  however,  was  only  one  means  of  attaining  their  en<ls.  The  most 
3*rini5  burglaries  were  comniiitcd,  and  houses  and  persons  rifled  of  their 
valnables.  Where  resistance  was  mnde,  tbe  bowie  knife  or  the  revolver  settled 
maltt'rs,  and  left  the  robber  unraolcsLcd>  Mid)iti;ht  assaults,  endiDju;  in  tnurder, 
were  common.  And  not  only  were  these  deeds  perpetrated  under  l!ic  shade  of 
night ;  but  even  in  daylight,  in  the  htgliways  an<l  byways  of  the  cnunlry,  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  in  crowded  bars,  gambling  saloons  and  lodging  houses, 
crimes  of  an  equally  glaring  character  were  of  constant  occurrence.  People  at 
Uiat  period  generally  carried  during  all  hours,  and  wherever  liiey  luippeued  lo 
^*»  loaded  firearms  about  Ibeir  pers<ins  ;  but  these  wciipuns  availed  nniliing 
*^itist  the  sudtlen  stroke  nf  the  'sluug-shat,'  the  plunge  and  rip  ♦tf  the  knife,  or 
tbe  secret  aiming  of  tlie  pifitol.  No  decent  man  was  in  safety  to  walk  t!ie  streets 
*JUir  dark ;  while  at  all  hours,  botli  of  night  and  day,  his  proyerty  was  jeopardized 
^y  incendiarism  and  burglary. 

'*  All   this  while,  the  law,  whose  supposed  'majesty'  is  so  awful  in  other 

^Untnes,  was  here  only  a  matter  for  ridicule.     The  police  were  few  in  number, 

*■**!   poorly  aa  well  as  irregularly  paid.     Some  of  them  were  in  league  with  the 

"^""'ftiinals  themselves,  and  assistud  these  at  all  limes  to  eludo  justice.     Subsequent 

^^►tjressiuns  of  criminals,  on  the  eve  of  exccutioun  implicated  a  consi^lernble  uuni- 

"^•*  ^>r  pcoplf!  in  vuriou*^  high  and  low  departments  of  the  executive.     Bail  was 

'^'Uiily  accepted   in   the  most  serious  cases,  where   the  security  tendered  was 

**'^*<*1  ntely   worthless;    and   where,   whenever    necessary,    both    principal    and 

^*^t loner  quietly  disappeared.     The  prisons  likewise  were  small  and  insecure; 

J~**^     t,bougli  filled  lo  overflowing,  could  no  longer  ciuilain  the  crowds  of  appre- 

^'^d^tl  offenders.     When  these  were  ultimately  brought  to  trial,  seblom  could  a 

.^** 'Miction  be  ohtainnd.     From  technical  errors  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors, 

.^^     ill  understood  and  worse  applied,  false  swearing  of  the  witnesses  for  the 

.      ^^^iners,  absence  otT:en  of  tbe  chief  evidence  for  the  proseculiou,  dishonesty  of 

''     *'*^»^,  incapacity,  werdtnefis,  ur  vunalily  of  the  judge,  and  from  many  other 

^^^t^s,  the  cases  genemlly  broke  down,  and  the  prisoners  were  freed.     Nat  om 

J^*^/ia(  had  yet  been  exenUtd.     Yet  it  was  notorious  that,  at  this  period,  at  least 

.  ^^      t-nurdera  had  been  committed  within  the  $i>ace  of  a  few   months;   while 

*^^»rnerable  were  the  instances  of  arson,  and  of  thell,  robbery,  burglary,  and 

"^^^XjU  with  intent  to  kill.     It  was  evident  that  the  offenders  defied  and  lai?gbed 

^^l  the  puny  efforts  of  the  autbonties  to  control  them.     The  tedious  processes 

^^gal  tribunals  hail  no  terrors  for  them      As  yet  everything  had  been  pleaiuml 

^•^  safe,  and  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  always  be  so.     San  Francisco 

"'ul  j„g^  |,p^,„  (icslrnypd,  a  fifth  lime,  by  conflagration.     The  cities  of  ^stiicktim 

.^      AiHi  Neyada  had  likewiae  shared  the  same  fate.     That  part  of  It  was  the  doing  of 
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inoTDdiAries  no  one  doubled ;  and,  too,  no  one  doobldd  but  lii&t  Uik  icmV.e 
of  UilngiS  would  contiuue,  and  grow  worae  until  a  new  and  very  dilleretjui 
iWe  from  the  legally  cunsiituted  one  should  rifto  up  in  ven^&acie 
pests  that  worried  and  preyed  upon  the  vitAls  of  society.     It  waa  at 
time  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  organized/* 

This  wa8  in  June,  IS5U  at  which  time  the  aMociation  organised  **fof  Hij 
tection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizena  and  residents  of  the  City  of  I 
Francisco/'    They  formed  a  constitution,  and  selected  a  room  in  whidito! 
their  meetings,  which  were  entirety  secret.     Tlie  first  person  they 
Jolin  Jenkins,  a  notorious  '* Sydney  cove,"     He  waa  seized  for  st 
on  the  lOlh  of  June.     About  10  o'clock  that  ni^hl,  the  sienal  for 
members  vvaa  given — the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engini 
Shortly  afterward  about  80  members  of  the  Committee  hurried  to  Ihel 
place,  and  giving  the  secret  password  were  admitted.     For  two  long 
Coramiltee  closely  examined  the  evidence  and  found  him  guilty, 
the  bell  was  tolled,  as  sentence  of  death  by  hanging  was  passed' 
wretched   man.    Tho  solemn  sounds  at  that  unusuat  hour  filled  t1 
crowds  with  awe.     The  condemned  iit  tbis  time  was  asked  if  he  had 
say  for  himself,  wIilmi  be  answered  :    *  No,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  1 
have  a  cigur/  '*     This  was  banded  to  him*  and  afterward,  at  hU  reqaes^ 
brandy  and  water.     lie  was  perfectly  cool,  and  seemingly  careletfti 
expecting,  il  waa  believed,  a  rescue,  up  to  the  last  moment. 

A  little  before  one  o'clock,  Mr.  8.  Brannan  came  out  of  the  CommltiMi 
and,  ascending  a  mound  of  sand  to  the  east  of  the  Rassctte  Rouse,  addi 
pt'uple.     He  had  been  deputed,  ho  said,  by  the  Committee,  to  inform 
the  prisoner's  case  had  been  fairly  tried,  that  he  had  been  proved  guiU 
coudcnvned  to  be  hanged ;  and  that  the  sentence  would  be  executed 
hour  upon  the  plaza.     Hi':  tluTi  asked  the  people  If  they  approved  tif  thf  i 
of  the  Committee,  wben  great  shouts  of  Ay  !  Ay !  burst  Ibrth,  mingled 
ft'W  tries  of  No  1     In  the  interval  a  clergyman  had  been  sent  for,  who 
ternl  the  last  consolntions  of  religion  to  the  condemned. 

Shortly  before  3  o'clock,  the  C'ommitlee  issued  from  tlio  building,  besr^r 
prisoner  (who  liad  bis  arms  tightly  pinioned)  along  with  them.     The  CocdH 
wore  all  armed,  and  closely  clustered  around  the  culprit,  to  prerenl  any 
clmnce  of  rescue,     A  procession  was  formed  ;  and  the  whr)lc  party, 
tht'  crowd,  procf^eded  to  the  plaza,  to  the  south  eml  of  the  adolx*  ht»lldl 
then  stood  on  tho  north wi'st  corner.     The  opposite  end  of  the  r 
alr<ady  about  the  neck  of  the  victim  was  hastily  thn^wn  over  a  ps 
fionie  of  the  authorities  attempted  at  this  stage  of  affairs  to  int« 
vtforts  were  unavailing.     They  were  civilly  deaircil  to  stand  back, 
what  was  still  to  be  done.     The  crowd,  which  numbered  upward  of  lOW 
perfectly  quiescent,  or  only  applauded  by  look,  gesture,  and  snbdf^f 
action  of  the  Committee.     Before  the  prisoner  had  reaclied  the  b 
of  persons  seized  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  and  ran  batk 
wretch  along  the  ground  and  raising  him  to  %lw  Iwajn      Tlv 
he  was  dearl     Nor  did   the}'  let  the  bod 
vnlunlf'«*rH  relieving   those  who  were   tlii  ■ 
ci»nfUi>»{on    took   place,     Muttered  whispers  nmoDr  thi 
luovemcnts  or  betm3*ed  their  feelings.     Tbt  I 
riUicr  upon  tlie  march  or  duriug  the  rapid  prt 
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€nd  he  Wfts  perhaps  strung  up  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  what  waa  bo  imme- 
diately comiD^.  He  was  a  ^tronghnilt,  healthy  man,  and  his  slruggleg^  when 
hanging,  were  very  violent  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  next  cxecutinii  which  look  place  was  about  a  month  later,  thatof  Jamca 
fitn&rt.  He  was  an  EngliBhrnan,  who  had  been  iranaporled  to  Australia  for 
forgery.  On  leaving  it,  he  wandered  in  various  parta  of  the  Pacific  until  he 
reaebed  California,  where  he  waa  supposed  lo  have  committed  more  murders 
And  other  desperate  crimes  than  any  other  villain  in  the  country.  Before  hia 
deaUi  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  bis  punishment.  He  was  hung  July  11th, 
l^om  a  derrick  at  the  end  of  Market  street  wharf,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
thousands. 

One  month  more  rolled  round,  and  the  Committee  again  exercised  their  duties 
upon  the  persons  of  Samuel  Wliittaker  and  Robert  McKenzie,  who  were  guilty 
of  robbery,  murder,  aucl  ar&im,  and  on  trial  confessed  these  crimes.  The  sheriff 
«nd  his  posse,  with  a  writ  of  hnbani  eorpu*^  took  these  men  Irnm  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  and  confined  them  in  jail.  The  latter,  fearful  that  the  rascals 
vould  escape  through  tlic  quibbles  of  the  law,  prepared  for  the  rescue. 

**About  half  past  3  o'clock,"  says  the  "Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  "on  the 
aflerncton  of  Sunday,  the  34th  of  August,  an  armed  party,  consisting  of  86 
mcmlicrs  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  forcibly  broke  Into  the  jail,  at  a  time  when 
the  Itev.  Mr.  Williams  happened  to  be  t^ngnged  at  devoilonal  exercises  with  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Whitlaker  and  McKenzio.  The  slight  defence  of 
the  jailors  and  guards  was  of  no  avail.  The  persons  named  were  seized,  and 
hurried  lo  and  plficed  within  a  coach,  that  had  been  kept  in  readiness  a  few  steps 
from  the  prison.  The  carriage  inHtnntly  was  eiriven  otf  at  full  speed,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  the  ominous  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company  rap- 
hlly  and  loudly  tolled  for  the  immediate  assemblage  of  the  CommiUee  and  the 
knell  itself  of  the  doomed.  The  whole  population  leaped  with  excitement  at  the 
iwiund  ;  and  immense  crowds  from  the  remotest  quarter  hurried  to  Buttery  street. 
There  blocks,  with  the  nec<^8sary  liicUe,  had  been  hrisiily  fju^itened  to  two  beams 
which  projected  over  the  windows  of  tiie  great  hall  of  the  Committee.  Within 
17  minntes  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  Ihey  were  both  dangling  by  the 
neck  from  the.se  beams,  the  loose  extremiiies  of  the  halters  being  taken  within 
the  building  itself  tind  forcibly  held  by  members  nf  the  Committee.  Full  0000 
people  were  present,  who  kept  nn  awful  silence  during  the  short  time  these  pre- 
paruliona  lasted.  But  so  soon  as  the  wretches  were  swung  off,  one  tremendous 
#hout  of  satisfaction  burst  from  the  excited  multitude  ;  and  then  there  was  silence 
again. 

**This  was  the  last  time,  for  years,  that  the  Committee  look  or  found  occasion 
tu  exercise  tlieir  functions,  Henceforward  the  administration  of  justice  might  be 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  usual  officials.  The  city  now  was  pretty  well 
cleansed  of  crime.  The  fate  of  Jenkins,  t^tuart,  Whitlaker  and  McKenzie  showed 
that  rogues  and  roguery,  of  wlmtever  kind,  could  no  longer  expect  lo  find  a  safe 
lurking-place  in  San  Francisco  Many  of  the  suspected,  and  such  as  were  warned 
off  by  the  Committee,  had  departed,  and  gone,  some  to  other  lands,  and  some 
into  the  mining  regions  and  towns  of  the  interior.  Those,  however,  who  slill 
«lung  to  California  fount!  no  refuge  anywhere  in  the  State.  Previously,  diflcrf-nt 
csvses  of  lynch  law  had  occurred  in  the  gold  districts,  but  these  were  solitary 
insiances  wliich  had  been  caused  by  the  atrocity  of  particular  crimes.  When, 
Jiowever,  the  VigUnnce  Committee  of  Han  Francisco  hud  started  up,  fully  organ- 
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Izedf  &Dd  Iteg&n  their  gre&t  work,  Sacranient<^  Stfjcktonf  S&d  Jds^,  as  irei]  la 
other  lowns  and  the  more  thkkJy  peopled  mining  quftrtcrM,  likewi^  formed  itwSr 
OLimiti litres  of  iri glance  a&d  e&felj,  and  pt^unced  upon  all  the  rascals  witUin  their 
bounds.  Theae  (lasocifttjons  inlerchanged  mfonnulion  with  each  other  o.^  to  eIh 
m^veoienla^  of  the  suspected  ;  and  all.  witli  the  hundred  eyes  of  an  Argm iunliltt 
btindred  anxis  of  a  Briareus^  watchetl,  puf^ned,  harassed,  and  Anally  cau^^il  lb 
worst  despefa<lo€a  of  the  cmiutr/.  Llkp  Caiti,  a  murderer  and  wamieTer,*! 
most  of  them  were,  they  bore  a  mark  on  the  brow»  Uy  which  tliey  wer?  kii<im 
Some  were  hanged  at  varioua  places,  ikome  were  lashed  and  hnmdetl,  but  lis 
greater  nutiiber  were  8liD|>1y  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  wiliiin  a  limll^l  time, 
under  penalty  of  immediate  death  if  found  after  a  stated  ppriwl  witliin  mMtk 
Justice  was  no  longer  Mind  or  leaden -heeled.  With  the  persevemDcc  unci  rpNd 
of  B  bloodhound,  she  tracked  crifoliials  to  their  lair,  and  smiote  thein  whm  Ttifj 
lay.  For  a  Ion g^  lime  afterward,  the  whole  of  Calitomla  remained  eorapiJitiwlf 
free  from  outrages  against  pt*raoii  und  property. 

'^' From  ill  the  evidence  that  can  beohmitied,  it  la  not  auppoaed  Hjstiitnfli 
Instauce  occurred  in  which  a  really  innocent  man  suffered  the  t!3Etrenie  peaiJij 
of  deftth.  Those  who  were  executed  generally  confesaed  tJieir  gtiilt,  und  tiaavd 
tbe  pumshinent  to  have  been  merited." 


OREGON. 

&5,274  Square  Mil38. 

Population  in  1B60, 52,405 

I      Population  in  1870 90,d23 

HE  State  of  Oregon  is  situated  between  42°  and  46''  20'  N.  lati- 
,  and  betwet'n  116^  31'  and  124^  :10'  W.  longitude.  It  is 
ided  on  the  north  by  Washington  Territory,  on  the  east  by  Idalio 
itory,  on  tlie  south  by  Nevada  and  California,  and  on  the  west 
he  Paoifit!  Ocean.  It  is  about  395  miles  long,  from  cast  to  west, 
about  295  oiilea  wide,  from  north  to  south. 

\ 

^  TOPOGRAPHY. 

he  surface  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  lyiug  between  the  Cas- 
Range  and    the  Snake  River,  is   mostly  an   elevated   plateau, 
en  by  mountain  ranges.     The  western  part,  lying  between  the 
1  and  the  Cascade  Range,  is  mountainous. 

The  Coiist  Mountain.-?  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  Cali- 
a,  continue  northward  through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving 
bniia,  are  naniet!  the  Cascades,  Near  the  southern  boundary  the 
I  throws  off  a  branch  ctdled  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  extend 
leastwardly  through  the  State,  passing  into  Washington  and 
|D*  The  course  of  the  Ca.scadcs  through  the  State  is  generally 
^lel  with  the  shore  of  the  Paeific,  and  distant  therefrom  an 
of  110  miles.  In  Calitbruia,  the  direction  of  the  Coast 
itaujs  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with  the 
;  tlie  mountains  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  shore, 
^iceding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts  of  arable  land  between 
ocean.     In  Oregon,  the  Coast  Range  consists  of  a  series 
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of  higii  laiiiU  niniuog  at  righl  angid  witb  iJhe  Ahl,  wi^ 
and  rivcrs^  betw^ei^  the  nma&^fim  spots  iario^  the  2kbk 
ciua  SB  the  Iiigbkntk^'^  * 

The  WKBimn  put  of  ^  Stale  k  the  oalj  inhsbifted 
uf^Biiiaed    ptrtsioa.      It   li  thos  dcseribcd    br  a 

Oiegoii,  between  the  Cascades  and  t3 

ap  ebiefif  of  chr^  ir&Hara,  ihosm  of  the  Willmtziette 

%  CJmpqiia,  mad    Eogue  rmssb    The  firai 
to  the  Caaouie  Moout^iias,  mns  west  60 
mrthwrnidy  runs   140  miks,  and  empties  into  the  Colsmbo. 
ioat  two  be^n  in  the  Cife^cades,  anfl  ran  veslwartl  to  the  oeeaa, 
ai^«  p«:rhap£,  seireral   thoosaod  miners,  iDcfuding  CbiaaiDea^  in 
Bugoe  RiVfr  Yall^ ;  but  nearl j  the  wbob  pemiaiient  ^rminf  fw 
biiion  k  in  the  YaJleT  of  the  Wilkmette.     This  valleTj  takiag 
won!  in  its  more  ri^iricted  sense  of  the  kiw  land^  is  from  30  la 
miles  wide,  and  120  miles  long.     Thb  way  be  said  to  be  tW 
of  flgri^tnTml  Ore^oo.     It  »  a  beautiful,  ^rtile,  well -watered 
with  a  Hide  limber  dong  the  elzeams^  and  a  great  deal  in  the 
tiins  on  eaeh  side.     The  soil   h  a  gTaveHj  clav,  cov?rt?d  n&i 
creeks  and  rivers  with  a  rich  sandr  loam.     The  ve^tation  of  the  tiJ- 
ter  Is  c*.inip^r?e*l  of  .-iiev^eral   iiKlig^^nou*  gnt^e??,  a  number  of  flowennf 
plaot:*  and    ftTri^,   tlie  hiUvr   buing  very  abiic^bint,  and   eseeedingif 
troublesome  to  tlje  liiniH-r  on  atv-oiint  of  lii^  ostrcMiieK-  tousjh  vitnlit^- 
The  tributary  stroanis  nf  tJic  Willamette  are  vtTv  nunvei'ous,  and  tliftr 
ctmrse  in  tiit-  valley  is  ijstuilly  crookfiJ^  \i3  the  main  streaoi  itself  is^ 
having  many  ^slanpjfi.H,'  *  bayous/  or  *  arms/ as  they  are  rfiffertmlf 
c-illtMl.     In  some  ]ihice,^  the  land   is  marshy,  and  every  wiieiv  moist 
Drouth  \sill   never  be  known   in  western  Oregon  ;    its  climate  is  ven 
^vet,  buth  Biinimer  and  winter,  the  latter  season   being  one  Imii^  Tilt, 
and  tlic  former  eonslsting  of  many  short  one^,  with  a  little  ^tinshiiDf 
intervening.     The  winters  arc  warnij  and  the  summers  ratfter  tool" 
too  cool  for  growing  melons^  ninize,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Wheat,  o*^ 
barky,  potatoes,  and  donieHtic  animals  thrive  well.     The  cliraatef**** 
it  all  in  all^  is  miieli  like  tlnit  of  England,  and  all  plants  aud  a.ti\m» 
wliieh  do  well  in  Britain  will   (irosper  in  Ort*gon.     The  Oregon  iHj'* 
is  cxcelleiitj  particularly  the  apples  and  plums;  the  peaches  and /lesis 
are  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  Califorora.     All  along  the  cons* « 
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y\if  there  is  a  range  of  mountaios  about  40  miles  wide,  and  they 

0  densely  timbered  with  oed;ir,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  thjit  the 
ty  of  the  wood  alone  would  render  tliein  worthless  for  an  age,  if 
prere  not  rugged.  But  they  are  very  nigged,  and  the  UtuiKjua 
togue  rivers,  in  making  their  way  through  tiiera,  have  not  been 
D  get  any  bottom  lands,  and  are  liinite<:l  to  narrow,  high-walled 
IB,     The  only  tillable   lands  on    the  banks  of  those  rivers  are 

1  50  miles  from  the  sea,  eacli  having  a  valley  which|  in  general 
I,  may  be  described  as  12  miles  w^ide  by  30  long.     Rogue  River 

lA  8eparate<i  from  California  by  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  about 
feet  liigh,  anti  from  Um|Hjua  Valley  by  the  Caflon  Mountains, 
3000  ieet  high  ;   ainl   the  Umpqua  agjiin  in  separated  from  the 
ette  Valley  by  the  Culap(K>va  Mountains,  also  about  3000  feet 
All  Oregon — ^that  is,  its  western  division,  except  the  low  lands 
Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  valleys — Is  covered  with  dense 
,  chiefly  of  coarse  grained  wooil-^ucli  as  fir,  spruce,  and  hem- 
In   the  southwestern  ex)rner  of  the  State,  however,  there  are 
derable  forests  of  wliite  cedar — ^a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  pro- 
Ig  a  soft,  fine-graine<l  lumber,  and  very  fragrant  witli  a  |>erfump, 
might  be  imitated  by  mixing  otto  of  ros*:'s  with  turftentiue. 
nd  ash  are  rare.    Nearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous.     In  Rogue 
ey  and  along  the  beach  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  extensive  gold 
ijgs.     There  are  also  large  seams  of  tertiary  coal  at  Coose  Bay. 
e  are  the  only  valuable  minerals  in  the  State.     The  scenery  on 
[Columbia   is   grand,  from   Wallawalla,  where    it    first   touches 
)n,  to  the  ocean.     There  are  five  mountain  peaks  in  the  State, 
:  to  the  region  of  perj>etual  snow:    Mount  Hood,  13,700  feet 
IMount  Jefferson,  11,900  feet  high;   the  Three  Sisters,  Mount 
P  and  Mount  McLaughlin,  all  about  DOOO  feet  high." 
I  Chlumhia' Mirer,  already  deseribetl,  forms  the   principal   part 
northern  hoyn<iary  of  the  State,     It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
walla,  Umatilla,  John   Day»  and  Falls  rivers,  east  of  the  Cas- 
Range,  and  those  of  the  Willamette,  west  of  it.     The  Rogue  and 
ptjua  rivers  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,     The  lower  part  of  the 
bia  forms  a  fine  bay,  and  alTords  an  excellent  harbor.     It  is 
ble  to  the  tails  for  large  vessels,  and  above  them  f<:)r  a  consider- 
igtance  for  steamers.     The  Willamette  is  navigable  to  Portland 
for  80  miles  above  the  falls  for  small  steamers.     The 
igable  for  25  miles  for  small  steamers,  and  its  mouth 
•  vessels  clrawing  1 2  ft^et  nf  water, 
tnnall  lakes  in  the  St.ite. 


Oregon  is  principally  an  agricultural  State,  but  minin| 
in  importance.     Guld  exists  io  the  State.     The  depi>sits 
almost  iiiexliaustible,  and  tlierc  are  coDSiderable  deposits 

Valley  of  the  Williatuette. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  mild  along  the  coast,  but  increases  in  se 
proceeds  eastward.     The  winters  are  very  irregular^  bul 
short  and  mild. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS, 

In  the  eaMcrn  part  of  the  State,  much  of  the  land  is  u 
vattnn.     In  Western  Oreg;(>n,  the  lands  in  the  valleys  ai 

most  fertile  in  Ammca,  and  jjroduce  larc^e  crops. 

In  1869,  I  lie  aifricultural  resources  of  the  State  were  aj» 


Acres  of  improved  land  (estimated). 
Bushels  of  wheat, 

rye,    ...... 

oiits, 

buckwheat, 

Indian  corn,  .    .    ,    ,    , 

bailey 

Irish  potatoes. 
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Tons  of  hay 

Kumber  of  horses,  .    .    . 

'*  asaes  and  mules, 

milch  cows,    . 

*^  sheep,    ,    .    . 

"  SWIJlt!,     ... 

young  cattle,     , 


75,0cX) 

79,312 
101,9(50 
112,700 
140,500 


Value  of  domestic  animals, $7,M0,255 

H^P  COMMERCE. 

"  Oregon  has  some  direct  trmie  with  Europe,  South  America,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  her  principal  transaetiong  are  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, between  which  city  and  Portland  (Oregon),  a  line  of  fine  steam- 
ships plies  regularly.  The  exports  are  lumber,  stock,  hogs,  beef,  , 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  park,  flour,  and  fish.  Cattle  raising  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  industry  of  the  State,  and  large  droves  are 
annually  driven  into  California  for  sale. 

Manufactures  are  still  unimp^^rtant.     The  annual  product  does  not 
exceed  $3,000,000. 


h 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  internal  improvements  of  this  State  consib't  of  the  works  that 
have  been  erected  by  a  private  corporation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  railroads  buIU  around  the 
falls  of  that  stream,  and  (connecting  the  successive  stages  of  naviga- 
tion. There  are  one  or  two  railroad  schemes  on  foot.  The  principal 
is  that  of  the  Oregon  Centra!  Railroad,  which  is  to  extend  from  Port- 
land to  the  California  border,  where  it  will  ultimately  connect  with  a 
road  from  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  completed  from  Portland  to 
Salem. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  three  ooUeges  in  the  State.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
Willamette  University,  at  Salem,  which  is  under  the  chai^  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $30,000. 

The  common  school  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  £}aBteni  States, 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  general  supervision 
of  the  schools.  The  counties  have  each  a  Local  Superintendent,  and 
each  district  is  governed  by  its  Board  of  Trustees,  A  school  fund  has 
been  established,  and  taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Measures  are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University. 
67 
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in  by  the  people.     The  State  officers  and  Senators  are  elected 

bur  years,  and    Representatives  for  two  years.      The   general 

Ion  is  held  in  June,  and  the  Legislature  meets  biennially  in 

3mber. 

18  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and 

Circuit  Courts.     The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  five  in 

ber,and  are  also  judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts.     They  are  elected 

le  people  for  six  years. 

ae  seat  of  Government  is  located  at  Salem. 

le  State  is  divided  into  22  counties. 


HISTORY. 

regon  was  known  to  various  navigators  during  the  17th  and  18th 
iries,  but  tlie  first  white  man  who  entered  it  was  Captain  Robert 
r,  of  the  sliip  Columbia,  of  Boston,  who  on  the  7th  of  May, 
!,  entered  and  explored  the  lower  part  of  its  principal  river,  to 
;h  he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship.  On  his  return  home  he 
ished  a  description  of  the  river  and  its  valley,  which  aroused  so 
h  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  in  1804  an  explor- 
3xpedition  was  sent  out  across  the  Continent,  under  Captains  Lewis 
Clark,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  explorations  of  this 
f  extended  through  the  years  1804  and  1805,  and  made  known 
he  first  time  the  vast  region  watered  by  the  Columbia. 
1  1811,  the  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor 
the  leading  member,  established  a  post  for  trading  purposes  at  the 
th  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  called  it  Astoria.  It  was  the 
iffa  of  the  Company  to  make  this  place  an  important  city,  in 
88  of  time,  but  this  part  of  their  project  failed,  and  they  sold  the 
to  the  Northwest  Company  (of  England),  to  save  it  from  capture 
ngthe  war  of  1812-15. 

[aviDg  thas  secured  a  lodgement  on  the  Columbia,  the  British 
Bed  the  whole  country.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
ijpi  fin^  region  now  known  as  British  Columbia,  and  a  serious 
in  between  the  two  powers.  In  1846,  however,  a 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  adjusted  the 
United  States  weakly  surrendered  the  greater  part 
iMceent  northern  boundary  of  Washington 
northern  boundary  of  Oregon. 

Dry  began   in   1839.      In   1850,  there 
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■-■.l::  ».  vistitution  was  adopi 

±r-.  l>oJ:\  Oregon  was  adr 

"^  time  caused  great  tro 
.:.::uioi\H.l  its  growth.     Tl 
.jd  the  State  is  growing 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

• :  -.'..  :':.o  principal   places  in  tlu 
.u*; ;..  C.Tvallis,  and  Eugene  Cil 

SALEM. 

»-.  >~A:i-.  i>  situated  in  Mi'.rion  c< 

.  Willamette  River,  5n  mile 

■   ':s  nv^rth  of  San  Franciso 

*     '.    W.     The  city  lies  in  a  ric 

'.  ..-  .'»:*  the  most  beautiful  seen 

.V  >i:ilding3,  6  or  7  churches,  - 

V  .ti:vl  several  schools.    It  is  the  s 

isi#  1  woollen   mill,  1    flour 
ckI  I  foundr}',  in  successful  oj 
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he  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  city  is  beautifully 
1  in  a  lovely  country,  and  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly 
d.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  which  gradually  increases  in  height 
eoedes  from  the  river,  until  it  forms  a  range  of  hills  at  the 
I  extremity  of  the  city.  From  the  summit  of  this  range  a 
icent  view  is  obtained  of  Mounts  Hood,  Jefferson,  and  St. 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  windings  of  the  Willamette 
[)lumbia  rivers.  Portland  contains  4  or  6  churches,  several 
,  3  newspaper  offices  and  a  public  library.  It  is  the  seat 
State  Penitentiary  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  The  Oregon 
V^orks  and  2  assay  offices  are  located  here.  It  is  governed 
dayor  and  Council,  and  in   1870,  it  contained  a  population  of 

land  lies  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Willamette, 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  growing  trade,  with  the  magnificent 
to  the  north  and  northwest  of  it.  It  has  telegraphic  communi- 
with  San  Francisco,  and  is  connected  with  Sacramento  by  a 

daily  stages.     Upwards  of  20  river  steamers   ply  between 
id  and  the  various  towns  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 

A  line  of  steamships  connects  the  city  with  San  Francisco, 
[r.  Samuel  Bowles,  in  his  "  New  West : " 
ips  and  ocean  steamers  of  the  highest  class  come  readily  hither ; 
b  spreads  out  a  wide  navigation  by  steamboat  of  the  Columbia 
branches,  below  and  above ;  here  centres  a  large  and  increasing 
Qot  only  for  the^  Willamette  Valley,  but  for  the  mining  regions 
tern  Or^on  and  Idaho,  Washington  Territory  on  the  north, 
irts  even  of  British  Columbia  beyond.  Even  Salt  Lake  and 
oa,  too,  have  taken  groceries  and  dry  goods  through  this 
1,  such  are  the  attained  and  the  attainable  water  communications 
h  the  &r-^xtending  Columbia. 

le  population  of  Portland  is  now  from  eight  to  ten  thousand, 
eep  Sunday  with  as  much  strictness  almost  as  Puritanic  New 
ad  does,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  population  this  side 
Booky  Mountains,  at  least.  Whether  this  fact  has  anything 
iriih  U  or  not,  real  estate  we  found  to  be  very  high  in  Portland, 
kfronlftQt  fer  the  best  lote,  100  feet  deep  on  the  main  business 
^mtinmk  Am  boilduigs.     In  religion,  the  Methodists  have  the 

school  in  the  town,  and  a  professed 

lie  Presbyterians  are  next,  with  a  beauti- 

nable  oongregation,  and  &vor  a  strug- 
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gling  University  about  20  miles  off  in  the  valley ;  perhaps  ibe 
Catholics  raak  tliird,  with  a  large  Sisters  of  Charity  establish  id  ent 
and  school  within  the  city.  Iron  mines  are  successfully  worked  in 
the  neighborliood,  and  the  city  has  prosi>erou3  iron  foiinderles  and 
machine   shops,   and   is   reaching   forward   to    other    mnnufactunDs 

Portland  was  founded  in  1845,  by  Messrs  Pettigrew  and  Lovpjot, 
and  waa  named  afler  Portland  in  Maine^  the  native  place  of  ih 
former. 


PART    VI. 


THE    TERRITORIES 
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ALASKA. 

Area, 677,390  Square  Miles. 

Population, 75,000  (including  66,000  Indians). 

tE  Territory  of  Alaska  comprises  that  portion  of  North  America 

north  of  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  N.  latitude^  and  west  of  the 

lian  of  141°  W.  longitude.     Within  these  limits  are  included 

islands  lying  along  the  coast^  and  extending  west  from  the 
land. 

e  boundaries  are  as  follows :  Commencing  at  54°  40'  N.  lati- 
ascending  Portland  Channel  to  the  mountains,  following  their 
nta  to  the  141°  west  longitude;  thence  north,  on  this  line,  to  the 
c  Ocean,  forming  the  eastern  boundary.  Starting  from  the  Arctic 
1  west,  the  line  descends  Behring's  Strait,  between  the  two 
Is  of  Krusenstern  and  Katmanoff,  to  the  parallel  of  65°  30',  and 
eds  due  north  without  limitation,  into  the  same  Arctic  Ocean, 
ming  again  at  the  same  initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of  65°  30', 
e  in  a  course  southwest  through  Behring's  Strait,  between  the 
1  of  St  Lawrence  and  Cape  Choukotski  to  the  172°  west  longi- 

and  thence  southwesterly,  through  Behring's  sea,  between  the 
is  of  Attou  and  Copper,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  west  longitude; 
dg  the  prolonged  group  of  the  Aleutian  islands  in  the  possessions 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  making  the  western  bound* 
f  our  country  the  dividing  line  between  Asia  and  America. 
V^ith  the  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  extending  in  a  southeast 
tion  along  the  coast  nearly  400  miles,  and  the  remarkable  penin- 
of  Alaska,  it  forms  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  with  an  average 
h  and  breadth  of  about  600  miles  each.  Its  greatest  length, 
i  and  south,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Alaska  to  Point  Bar- 
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row,  is  about  1100  miles;  ita  greatest  breadth,  measured  oa  tb 
Circle,  which  passes  through  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  i«  about  S0( 
the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  across  the  country  is  fi 
Prince  of  Wales  to  its  southern  extremity,  latitude  54*^  40',  a 
of  alx>ut  1600  miles.  Estimated  area,  394,000  stjuare  miles.  ' 
of  the  mainland  south  of  Mount  St.  Elias  consists  of  a 
which  is  continued  along  a  mountain  ridge  parallel  to  tbe 
has  nowhere  a  greater  width  than  about  33  miles.  The  interi 
countr)'  is  very  little  known ;  but  from  several  expeditions,  it 
that  throughout  its  western  part  it  is  elevated  and  uneven,  wi 
part  extending  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  invariably  flat,  with 
ception  of  a  small  jwrtion  lying  between  141^  and  152'^  W.  loi 
The  coasts  of  the  mainland  and  the  islands  have  almost  all  be 
fully  explored.  The  northern  coast  was  first  discovered  in  th( 
of  the  present  century.  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  during 
voyage,  reached  ley  Cape,  latitude  70**  20'  N.,  and  16P  46' 
it  was  supposed,  from  the  large  masses  of  ice  there  met  with,^ 
summer,  that  further  progress  was  impossible.  In  1826,  1 
Captain  Bcechy  proceeded  east  as  far  as  North  Cape,  or  Point 
latitude  71^  23'  31"  N.,  longitude  156^  21'  32"  \\\;  whih 
same  time  the  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Captain  Fl 
traced  the  coast  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Rctm 
latitude  70^  26'  N.,  longitude  148°  52'  W.  The  interveni 
between  Point  Barrow  and  Return  Reef  was  first  explored 
by  Dease  and  Simpson,  officers  of  the  Hud^son's  Bay  Compani 
"  The  whole  of  tlie  northern  coast  of  Russian  America,  fl 
marcation  Point  west  to  Point  Barrow,  its  northernmost  exi 
stretches  with  tolerable  r^ularity  in  a  west-northwest  direct 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  in  the  east,  a  dead  fb 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  never  more  than  from  10 1 
above  it.  From  Point  Barrow  the  coast  takes  a  uniform  d 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  rising  gradually  towards  Cape 
which  is  850  feet  high.  It  here  turns  south,  forming,  bet 
two  large  inlets  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Norton  St>und,  the  rem 
peninsula  of  Prince  of  Walej?,  which  projects  into  Beliring* 
and  terminates  in  an  elevatetl  promontory,  forming  the  north 
part  of  North  America.  From  Norton  Sound  it  turns  first  so 
then  south -southeast,  becoming  indented  by  several  large  l»ays, 
ing  those  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook^s  Inlet,  on  the  opposite  of 
and  narrow  peninsula  of  Alaska ;  and  is  lined  almost  throug 
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several  groups  of  large  islamis,  ofwliieh  the  most  important  belong 
to  ihe  Aleutian,  Kotliak,  and  King  George  HI,  Ardiipelagoes.  The 
greaU*r  jmrt  of  the  coast  last  described  is  very  bold,  presenting  a  suc- 
cession  of  lofty  volcanic  |X!aks/' 

The  interior  has  been  \Gry  little  cxploreil.  Tlie  latest  discoveries 
were  niade  by  tfie  party  engaged  in  surveying  the  route  for  the  over- 
land telegraph  to  Russia. 

Tlie  coast  line  of  the  Territory  is  about  4000  miles  in  extent.     In- 
cluding bays  and  rivers  it  exceeds   11,000  niitcs,     Tiic  jieninjsula  of 
Aluska  m  300  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles. 
The  Aleutian  Islands  are  the  summits  of  a  mountain  ratine,  which 
extends  northward  on  the  American  coast,  around  tlie  head  of  Prince 
^V'illiam  and  Cook's  Inlet,  and  down  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.     They 
^rm  a  perfect  curve  soutliward,  westward,  and  northward,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  |K*ninsula  to  Bchrings  Island,  a  distance  of  1075 
ni'les,  and  constitute  the  most  wonderful  range  of  volcanic  islands  in 
the  \Vcstem  World.     The  six  largest  are  all  inhabited.   The  southern 
Sines  of  these  islands    are  generally  steep  and  without  indentation, 
***08equently  the  inhabitants  dwell  on  the  north  side,  where  the  harbora 
l^cKxL     The  islands  have  an  area  of  from  3/jO  to  loOO  s(]uare  mile^. 
oy  are   Ounimak,  OutmlasUa,    Oiimnak,  Atkha,    Amchitkn,   and 
-^^tou.    Ounaiaska  has  700  inhabitants  ;  the  others  each  about  half  that 
^*»mber.     In   Behring^s   Sea  are   the  islands   of  8t.  I^awrenee  and 
^oumbak,  each  possessing  an  area  of  more  than  2000  square  miles. 
There  are  several  rivers  in  the  Territory.     The  principal  stream  is 
*e  Yukon,  whioli  flows  into  Behring's  Sea,  south  of  Norton's  Sound, 
ie  Russians  gave  the  name  of  Kwichpak  to  the  hnvcr  part  of  this 
er.     Like  the  Mississippi  it  discharges  its  waters  through  a  num- 
of  mouths,  and  its  "delta"  embraces  nearly  tw^o  degrees  of  lati- 
le.     It  is  2000  miles  long,  is  na\^igab!e  for  nearly  loOO  miles,  and 
free  fn>ni  ice  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  October. 
The  mountains  are  high  and  imposing.     The  height  of  Mount  St. 
lias  is  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  18,000  tot.     Although  situated 
40  miles  from  the  crmst,  it  is  soon  at  sea  at  a  distance  of  100  miles 
from  the  land.     Miiuut  Fairwcathcr  is  100  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
it*  and  is  almost  as  high.     Several  active  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
10,000  feet  high,  lie  within  the  Territory. 

The  climnte  ia  variable,  i>ut  is  milder  than  that  of  the  same  latitudes 
On  the  Atlantic  coast,  "The  investigations  which  have  attended  and 
$>l]owcd  the  ehango  in  the  political  relations  of  the  country,  have 
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developed  some  new  facts  with  regard  to  it.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Territory  gives  it  a  corresponding  variety  of  climate,  but  the  m«ui 
temperature  is  hut  little  colder  than  that  of  Maine  and  Kew  Bnio*- 
wick,  owing  to  the  thermal  current  from  the  sliores  of  Ai^ia:  llie 
atmosphere  is  very  humid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  winter. 
The  interior  has  been  but  Htle  explored,  and  is  an  almost  unknow0 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  fur-bearing  aiiimftk 
Along  many  of  the  streams  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber,  mfjstlf 
of  pine.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  form  a  very  iuooD^ 
siderable  item  in  an  account  of  its  value  as  an  acquisition  to  ih*! 
United  States,  yet  the  districts  along  the  coast  are  capable  of  yiddio^ 
in  moderate  quantities,  the  cereal  grains  and  the  more  valuable  vcg<^ 
tables  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  precious  metids  arc  known  to  exift 
there,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  more  iin|>ortance  that  iron  and  coal  are  fooiul 
in  considerable  abundance,  and  can  be  obtaiued  at  no  very  great  ex- 
pense. Two  mines  have  for  some  time  been  successfully  worked  «n 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and,  w^ith  the  iron  works  which  they  supply, 
are  of  great  iraportanc^e  to  vessels  needing  repair  and  in  want  of  ftJ*4, 
The  principal  value  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  for  the  present,  will 
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hd  on  ite  fisheries  and  ite  fur  productions.     The  stijjply  of  furs  is 

Be  decrease,  owiug  to  the  active  traffic  which  hud  been  carried  on 

Sst  rommodity,  but  the  fisheries  are  inexhaustible,    Salmon  abound 

Uie  rivers,  and  cod  and  halibut  on  the  cottsts.     Whales  and  walrus 

entiful  in  the  seas  to  the  south  of  Bchring^s  Strait.'* 

ere  are  about  10,000  persons,  besides  Indians,  in  the  Territory, 

ing  the  military  force  stationed  there.     These  consist  of  Ameri- 

who  have  gone  there  since  the  purchase,  Russians,  Creoles, 

ak.-*,   and    Aleoots.       The  native  or   Indian    inhabitants,  some 

in  n timber,  dwell  principally  along  the  coast  and  rivers,  where 

|i  and  garae  are  plentiful.     They  learn  quickly,  and  exhibit  a  de- 

U  aptitude   for  commerce   and  the   mechanic  arts.     They  show 

■KHkill  iu  fashioning  their  rude  instruments  of  warfare  and  domea- 

atcnsils.     Many  of  them,  however,  are  vagabondisii,  and  bear  an 

enviable  reputation, 

here  is  as  yet  no  oi^nizefl  civil  government  for  the  Territoiy. 

-Oovernment  of  the  United  States  maintains  and  exercises  its  au- 

ity  through  the  military  force  stationed  at  Sitka  and  other  places. 

ng  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 

Iganize  Alaska  as  a  county  of  Washington  Territory. 

is  ejctensive  Territory',  formerly  known  as  Russian  America,  was 

ted  by  the  Emperor  Paul  VIII.,  of  Russia,  in  July,  1799,  to  a 

ian-Amcrican  Fur  Company,     In  18^7,  it  was  purchased  by  the 

k1  States  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  sum  of  $7,200j000. 

lily,  18(18,  Congress  extended  over  the  Territory  the  laws  of  the 

!ed  States   relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and   navigation,  and 

llshe*i  a  collection  district.     In  August,  1868,  the  military  djs- 

of  Alaska  waa  established,  and  attached  to  the  Department  of 

bniia. 

ITKA,  or,  New  AnrriAXGKL,  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  the  seat 
Government.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  500  Russians, 
i*sticks,  and  Creoles,  besides  the  garrison,  and  there  are  about  1000 
lians  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  but  one  street,  with  straggling  log 
>«C8.  It  contains  the  "Go\Trnor*s  House,^^  now  the  headquarters 
Mie  military  commander,  a  Greek  church,  a  Lutheran  chapel,  and 
•tiildinga  of  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company. 
I  town  is  situated  on  a  low  strip  of  land,  the  Governor's  House 
^^^  »t«fht   100  feet  or  so  above   the   general    level. 

^^B  riountaina,  and  thickly  wooded  hills  sur- 
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round  it,  and   Mount  Blgecurube,  on   Crooze  Island,  im 
opposite  the  town,  an  extinct  volcano,  8000  feet  in  lieiglit,  is 
laml-mark  of  this   port — ^the  most  northern   harbor  on  the 
shores  of  America.     The  coloring  of  the  town  is  gay^  and 
rounding^  pieturasque.     The  houses   yellow,  with  sheet   i 
painted  red ;   the  bright  green  spire  and  dome  of  tlie  Greek 
and  the  old  battered  hulks,  roofed  in  and  used  as  magazini 
propped   up  on  the  rocks  at  the  Mater's  edge,  with   the  an: 
buildings  of    the   Russian    Fur   Company,  give  Sitka  an  ( 
foreign,  and  fossilized  kind  of  appearance." 


ARIZONA. 

Ana,     .    * 113,916  square  miles. 

Population  in  1870, 9,668 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  lies  between  31°  20'  and  37°  N.  latitude, 
and  between  109°  and  114°  W.  longitude.  Its  extreme  length,  from 
north  to  sooth,  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  extreme  width,  from  east  to 
west,  about  330  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Utah  Territory 
and  Nevada;  on  the  east  by  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  on  the  south 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and  on  the  west  by  California  and 
Nevada. 

A  large  part  of  the  Territory  is  mountainous.  Numerous  ranges 
traverse  it  in  a  generally  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  The 
principal  ranges  are  the  Sierra  del  Carrizo,  in  the  northern  part ;  the 
Mogollon  Mountains,  in  the  eastern  part;  the  Pinaleno,  or  Pinon 
Llano  mountains,  in  the  southeastern  part ;  Mt.  San  Francisco,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  central  portion,  and  the  Aztec  Mountains,  in  the 
west.  As  a  general  rule,  the  surface  of  the  Territory  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  and  a  large  portion  is  believed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
It  also  contains  a  number  of  extensive  plains  without  trees. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colorado^  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
northern  and  western  boundaries,  the  lAttle  Colorado,  the  Gila,  which 
flows  westward  across  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  the  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Bill  Williams  Fork  of  the  Colorado,  the  Bio  Verde,  the  Bio 
San  Pedro,  and  the  Bio  Salinas.  The  Colorado  is  navigable  for 
steamers  for  about  600  miles  within  the  limits  of  Arizona.  Its  navi- 
gation is  difficult  and  dangerous,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  channel.  In  spite  of 
these  obstacles  the  water  communication  which  it  furnishes  from  por- 
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flnwhmckM  to  ibe  wooatm  of 
ik«  sr*r<iit;r  <if  water  in  tlie  wm  mkt  of  tfe 
|||0  IndMrnt.     it  is  believed  tfcat  tke 
larfdf  rxoeeiU  th«  dmoovakm  tb^ 

A  vtffx  Urge  part  of  the  knd  k  attBij  hArm.     The  Wm 
f  V^IohmIo  cofMiJitii  of  elevateJ  tihir  kili^  tvokeB  bj 
The  vat!<7«  of  tlicws  ranges  mra  fiertife.     Soulk  of 
of  the  1 12th  meridian,  the  oomitzT  b  mmdj^  uid  aoifeBen^l 
<ixoept  along  the  river*    In  other  portioafi,  tbcve  an  maoT  licki 
am)  fertile  pmiries^  cootainiDg  milHonsof  oera^aiid 
bftrl^y^  oatA,  toboooo,  vegetables,  and  fruits,     CdIIoo  and 
well  in  the  Bouth,  aiu]  grarJng  landi^  of  the  finest  qtmlitf, 
(lant.     WiXKl  is  acaroe  throughout  the  Terrtloffy,  and,  is 
its  entirely  al^nt.     In  the  north-oential  porttoo  is  a  bift, 
yellow  pine,  interBj>cr84jcl  with   oak-     Cbttonwood  gnm 
shores  of  the  streauis.     In  the  southeast  part  grows  a  fc< 
tree,  called  the  Mezquit,     It  is  of  no  use  for  baildin^  bo*  i^*'^ 
ble  for  mining  purposes. 
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The  climate  is  mild.  In  southern  Arizooa,  and  along  a  portion  of 
the  Colorado,  the  summers  are  too  warm  to  allow  the  performance 
af  work  in  the  open  air.  In  the  central  portion  the  sun  is  rarely  so 
oppressive.  In  the  mountain  regions  tlie  nights  are  always  cool. 
Snow  falls  in  the  centnil  and  northern  portion^  but  does  not  remain 
long  upon  the  gronntl. 

The  Territory  is  sparsely  inhabited,  the  settlements  being  confined 
to  the  southern  portion.  Its  population  in  1870  is  no  larger  than 
that  of  1850*  The  inhabitants  consist  of  American  settlers^  miners, 
Spanish,  liulf-breeds,  and  Iniiiaus,  The  towns  are  built  chiefly  of 
adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  bi-ur  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Mexi- 
can towns,  having  but  few  marks  of  American  civilization  about 
them.  Tiie  greatest  obstacle  to  tlie  sc'ttleincnt  of  the  Territory  has 
been  the  merciless  depredations  of  the  Apachee  Indians.  The  militaiy 
force  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  the  Territory  is  .^mall,  and  the 
people  are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by  volunteer  companies.  The 
Governor,  in  his  last  message,  urges  the  people  to  form  military 
companies  in  all  the  settlements,  and  to  exterminate  the  Apachecs  as 
far  as  possible. 

There  are  no  railways  or  telegraphs,  and  no  public  schools  in  the 
Territory.  The  Governor  and  Secretary  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Legislature  and  other  officials  are  all  elected  by  the  people. 
The  principal  towns  are  Tucson,  containing  3000  inhabitnuts,  Pres- 
cott,  with  1200  inhabitants,  and  Arizona  City,  witli  a  population  of 
600.  They  are  all  wretched  plact^,  built  of  adobe,  ami  filleil  with 
dirt  and  half  civilized  people.  Ross  Browne  thus  describes  Tucson: 
"A  city  of  mud  boxeSj  dingy  and  dilapidated,  cracked  and  baked  into 
a  LX)niposite  of  dust  and  tilth ;  littered  about  with  broken  corrals, 
sheds,  bake-ovens,  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  broken  pottery; 
barren  of  verdure,  parched,  nakedj  and  grimly  desolate  in  the  glare 
of  a  southern  sun,  Adobe  walls  without  whitewash  inside  or  out, 
hard  earthen  floors,  baked  and  dried  Mexicans,  sore-backed  burros, 
Coyote  dogs,  and  terra-cotta  children  ;  soldiers,  teamsters,  antl  lioncst 
miners  lounging  about  the  mescal  shojrs,  soaked  with  the  fiery  poison; 
a  noisy  band  of  Sonoranian  buffoons,  dressed  in  theatrical  costume, 
cutting  their  antics  in  the  public  places  to  the  most  diabolical  din  of 
fiddles  and  guitars  ever  heard ;  a  long  train  of  Government  wagotis 
preparing  to  start  for  Fctrt  Yuma  or  t}ie  Rio  Grande — tliesc  are  what 
the  traveller  sees,  and  a  great  many  things  more,  but  in  vain  he  looks 
for  a  hotel  or  lodging  house.  The  best  accommodations  he  can  pos- 
ed 


gibly  expect  are  the  dried  mud  walls  of  some  unoccupied  outhouse 
with  a  mud  floor  for  his  bed  ;  his  own  food  to  eatj  and  his  own  m\ 
to  prepure  it;  and  lucky  is  he  to  posaeiss  such  luxuries  as  th^e." 

Arizona  waa  ^ttled  by  the  Spanish  miasionaries  jroui  Mexico  m 
early  ais  1687.  Their  inisaions  were  located  priuei pally  on  the  Lowe 
Colora(!o  and  Lower  Gila.  It  formed  a  part  of  Mexico  until  its  jmi 
eha55€  in  1850  by  the  Unitetl  States.  On  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  186^ 
Congress  organized  the  present  Territory  of  Artscona,  adding  to  tfc 
original  Gadsden  purchase  a  considerable  part  of  New  Mexico. 
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Area, 104,500  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  187U, 39,864 


IE  Territory  of  Colorado  lies  between  37°  and  41°  X.  latitude, 
between  102°  and   109°  W.  longitude.     It  is  about  375  miles 

from  east  to  west,  and  275  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south. 
le  surface  of  the  Territory  is  mountainous.     Here  are  to  be  found 
I  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  which  pasj^cs, 

north  to  south,  through  the  middle  of  the  Territory.  V  The 
ige  height  of  these  mountains  is  12,000  feet,  though  many  of  the 
8  rise  from  2000  to  5000  feet  higher.  The  foot  hills  flank  the 
e  on  either  hand  to  a  distance  of  50  miles ;  to  the  eastward  sub- 
g  into  the  plains;  to  the  westward  sloping  to  the  base  of  other 
continuous  ranges  of  lesser  height  which  fill  the  spaces  thence  to 
Pacific.  This  majestic  range  holds  within  its  folds  the  North, 
h,  Middle,  and  San  Luis  Parks,  immense  areas  of  level  land — 
funded  by  snowy  mountains — each  having  a  soil,  climate,  and 
sgical  formation  peculiar  and  distinctive.  The  plains  imper- 
:bly 'slope  from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly 

them  to  the  Missouri  River ;  presenting  a  smooth,  undulating 
oe,  destitute  of  timber,  save  in  the  valleys  of  the  water-courses, 
Upon  the  high  land,  w^hich,  near  the  mountains^  divides  the 
•3S  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers." 

^  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  Tcrri- 
Qnd  drain  the  eastern  part.  From  the  western  slopes  of  the 
^  Mountains  flow  the  Tampa  or  Bear  River,  the  Bunkara  and 
I- unison  rivers.  The  Bunkara  and  Gunison  unite  in  the  western 
VUid  form  the  Grand  River,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 
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TW  Kkf  OmmJe  nam  m  tfit  tootb^n  put  of  tbc  Toritoij  a»l  lofl 

( ^*UmHh  h  ir«i7  rkh  ni  minora]  depamta.    Gold  and  siJvcf  9 
illr»ifii|itiit   lit  lli<i  (iimimt   fjari  among  the  niouiilains.    C^iiipcr, iffi 
tiimlt  mh,  llrnr«ilJ>rifT,  futfl  gjj^tuni  al«^exi«l  iti  large  quandtuii  Bfr 
Kfflil  fmmm  liAVc  ihria  fiir  nhmmt  manofjolijfcd  the  i^tlaaUon  oftipis*^ 
iffM.     Thrro  li  a  bnincU  of  thu  Unitixl  States  Mint  at  Dcnm.i 
will" 'I*    lnr^«i   ^jiifiiifili*.'*  nf  lli*;  ]ir(*<'i(>iis  metals   are   fLsaavd*  *H* 
iiinnithiiit   h^^itdi/'  Muys  ji  j>aiii[t(ifct,  piiljlihlied  bv  th*?  DeuTct  B* 
iii  'I'umIm,  "I'tmfiiiim  iiiiinw  i^rptli],  f^ilvei%  cupptTj  ami  lead,*^*  i 
(li'wIiiH'il,  iiihltu'  dm  iiidiiriin*  uf  capiuil  tint!  ehca])  laWr, la  fjwii^ 
Aun'ii'Hn  |H*ii|i|V  itH'jill  (inu*  tlu;  moiu'tarv  MipiTiiiaevot'iJif 
v\\\{  WkhM,     TIm^  iiiJui'i'ul  lull  rxioiuls  the  whole  length  df  ^ 
mA  hu'lihh'n  ihxHy  iiitK<ti  tif  null  of  its  tlaiiks^  timkiog  m 
n,l1  H)m|imiv  luilivi  of  niiuoml   laiul*     In  the  twoc(MUOi£U 
mm{  rltHir  l*m>k,  ;ih>iu%  tu>t  It^s  than  l:i,iXK»  tlisuiMii  kifeb 
vlimwviv^i  iiutl  nx\mh«il,  iiml  it  is^fe  to  say  Uai  of  iLi» 
ikr«  IKH  h«i  IImii    llK)  miKiMo  i4'  annualK  yUltllo^. 
^iimilMiftllii^M^  Mmh   us   the    ooitTi^clion   %A    j^^ccmta 

0tc^kv<s  ♦.vK^OvX)  «ki*i^  A  tiit»i  *^r$.vuxx>,^xK>r  ' 

|..rt*\ .  ^Kw^v  fhUinsi^  <vn^v«4x4  until  m  t  Wk  ctv^miX  iX 
%rv     IaiI^  brt^k  »^f  li)r  l«&£kki,  tCk.  aim 

«»1  mk«ic   dtc  l4U:c^ 
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Hall,  in  bis  "  Eioigrants'  and  Settlers'  Guide,"  thus  speaks  of  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Colorado: 

"  The  climate  of  Culomdo  varies  with  its  height,  botli  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow.  The  elimatc  of  tliat  purtion 
lying  at  the  base  and  east  of  the  mountains  is  not  only  deli|^litful  but 
remarkably  Iiealthy.  The  frosts  come  generally  early  in  the  autuirin, 
and  continue  far  into  tin:  spring  months,  but  they  are  not  severe.  On 
the  plains,  the  snows  of  winter  are  never  sufficient  to  prevent  cattle 
of  all  kinds  fr«jm  thriving  and  fattening  on  the  nutritious  gra.s^,  dried 
up  and  thus  cured  by  nature  in  July  and  August.  Througljout  the 
winter  months,  with  rai-e  exeeptiotis,  the  sun  hlaxes  down  with  an 
almost  tropic  glow,  little  or  no  snow  falls,  and  although  the  nights  are 
sometimes  sliarp  and  frosty,  there  is  no  steady  intensity  of  cold.  With 
such  a  climate,  Colorado  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  healthy.  The 
aanitary  condition  of  the  Territory  is  good,  and  the  number  of  deaths, 
considering  the  labor  and  exi>osure  to  whieli  the  grc^t  niaj(U'ity  of  its 
inhabitants  are  subjected,  remarkably  .small.  In  a  country  so  remote 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  States,  and  where  the  expensQ  of 
transporting  8up|)lies  is  so  heavy,  the  need  of  lirtme  pi'oduction  is  neces- 
aarily  very  great.  The  rather  sc^anty  opportunities  which  Colorado 
presents  as  a  field  for  agriculture  have  been,  however,  improved  to  the 
ntmost.  An  extensive  syj^tem  trf  irrigation  ha>^  been  introduced,  %vliicli, 
it  is  thought,  will  relieve  the  settlers  from  lack  of  rain  and  other  dif- 
ficulties which  have  hitherto  limited  agricultural  prop-ess.  As  regards 
the  pnxhiction  of  grain,  the  crops  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
South  Platte,  Arkans^is,  Foniain  que  BntiUc^  afford  encouraging 
proHpects. 

**  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn,  barley^  and  other  ccrejils ;  but 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  great 
success  in  tin's  direction.  The  bottom  lands  of  tlie  Platte  lliver  and 
other  mountiun  streams  have  a  rich  alluvial  dejjosit,  which  only 
requires  water  at  long  intervals  to  promote  an  astonishing  vegetable 
growtli.  AH  the  succulent  varieties  of  plants,  such  as  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, onions,  stpuishes,  etc.,  attain  an  enormous  size,  retaiuitig  the 
tenderness,  juiciness,  antl  sweetness  which  almost  everywhere  else  l»e- 
long  only  to  the  smaller  varieties.  The  wild  fruit«  of  the  Territory 
are  also  numerous  and  abundant.  It  is  l>elieved  that  Colorado  will, 
in  a  few  years,  l>e  able  to  supply  her  own  liomc  demand  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     As  a  grazing  and  stoclv -raising  region,  Colomdo  poa- 
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gn!Mt  advautages.     Near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  rangos,  And 

the  valleys  of  tlie  streams  which  have  their  oHgin  in  tlio  Bimin*^ 
vvgt'tatioii  is  prolifie.     The  grasSi,*s  are  not  only  abundiint,  h 
iImj  eotttaiu  more  nutriraeDt  than  the  cultivattsd  species  of  Uio  m^ 
MKIiextkiis  agricultural   dlstriets  of  Uie   Mississippi  valley, 
cure  standing,  and  mttle  have  been  known  to  feed  ftod 
tliem  througbont  the  entire  winter  raonthfl." 

Id  1870,  the  Territory  productxl  860,000  btisheU  of  whwit,  57a/) 
iMiiiiels  of  corn,  825,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley^  and  BClO,f) 
builieU  of  potatoes*     The  entire  wealth  of  the  Territory  Ita^ 
mMd  &t  850,000,000,     During  the  year  1870,  gold  and  «i1ver 
shipped  fnim  the  Territory  to  the  amount  of  $d,454,CH)0.     A 
of  Mines  has  been  established  at  Goldea  City. 

Thcf^  13  a  system  of  public  schools  in  opefatioii  la  the  Tf 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Territorial  Tneasaner,  wlio  is  m)m 
S«iperintemlent  of  l*ublie  Education.     The  system  is  yet  iQ  iU  mi 
but  gives  promise  of  future  usefulness.     The  L^egtd&tare,  at  iH 
:H."«si<Jtj,  established  an  Agrieultural  Colle-ge. 

The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  a  pro^ieroiii  eoodttion. 
annual  expcni^es  of  the  Territorial  Government  si^aboiii  $oO,0«jOj 
are  fijllv  covered  by  the  receipts  of  tlie  Treasmy, 

Tlie  Oavtrnraeiit,  a«?  in  all  the  other  Territories^  eonsists  of  a  Got- 
ernor  jvnd  St^^rt taxy,  a[ipointed  by  the  Prt^idcnt  of  the  United  Stat^, 
and  a  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Adjutant-Oeaei^,  electeii  bv  tk 
|M^ople  of  tlie  Territory.  The  Ix'gii?ktnre  ectn??ists  of  a  Council  of  1") 
niembcn^,  and  a  Hnuse  of  Representatives  of  2ti  meml»er&,  Tbejndi' 
cial  power  of  the  Territory  h  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Di=tri^i 
Ci>nrt.«i,  Pmhute  C-nurt^,  and  Justices  i^f  the  Peii(>Ci.  The  Suprflii* 
Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justiee  and  two  Assoeiaic^,  appointed  ktk 
Prteident  of  the  United  States  fijir  a  term  of  four  ^ears.  For  DL^ 
C'ourt  purposes  the  Territory  i^  divfded  inlo  three  districts,  in  adn)f 
w  h  i  eh  a  J  ust  it'^  of  t  h  e  Su  pre  m  e  C  'o  u  rt  ~h ;  rl  d  s  1 1 1  e  b^ss  i  ott%  There  il 
al?ao  in  each  district  a  Clerk  of  tlie  Court^  whr*  apjKiintf.  deputies  fit 
every  county.  The  Supreme  and  I>i!^trict  Courts  have  chaoccrv  ft 
well  as  common  law  juritsdiction. 

In  1S59  irokl  wa*;  diseovered  in  Colorarlo,  in   tlit^  vieinitf  of  Pi^* 

Peak,  and  emigrants  flot^ked    to  the  Territnnt-^  and  bv  1S60  it  c«r 

Uined  S4/27T   inhabitants.      In   March,  ]?^<U,  the  Terrlturr  uf  tW 

rado  was  organized,  beinir  constructed  of  portions  of  Kansa.^  Xtipi' 

The  Territory  ha?  several    tinje^  applitnl   for  udmi^ 
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IN  COLORADO. 

the  Union  as  a  State,  but  without  success.     It  is  bclievetl,  how- 
ever^ tliat  its  adnii.ssion  wil!  mon  take  place  now. 

'he  printnpiil  towns  arc  Deuver,  Central  City,  Golden  City,  and 
iorado  City. 

^ENV^ER,  tlic  capital  uf  the  Territory,  is  thua  deKcribod  iu  the 
)lit^!ation  of  the  Denver  B^^ard  of  Trade,  from  wliicli  wo  have 
quoted : 

"Denver  is  Ix^autifully  situated,  on  a  plain,  at  the  junt!tion  of 
Cherry  Creek  wit li  the  SHJUtli  Plulte,  12  miles  from  the  foot  of  tht* 
tnouo tains,  with  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  above  tide  level.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  6000.  Men  from  the  East  gaze  with  astonishment  on 
i\m  compactly  built,  busy  settlement,  with  the  j>eeulianties  to  tlie  full 
of  a  large  city,  stamliof^  in  the  '  Great  Ameriani  Desert^-  700  niifi« 
from  wliai  has  Idtlierto  been  snp|X)sed  the  uUima  ihule  of  inhabitable 
land  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  tlie  United  States. 

**  Anlon^];  the  [niblic  buildiug^s  there  are  G  churehe^,  Keverul  of  them 
ipi|Kisiug    brick   t>truetures,  belonging    to  the  Episcopal,  Mctbodiiit, 
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Ba|>tistj  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  and  CatboHc  societies l€&pe^ 
lively  J  '2  free  and  several  select  schools.  It  is  connected  with  tJie 
Ea^t,  with  Central  City  and  Georgetown,  by  t4^!egraph  Hnes^  and  b 
shortly  to  have  the  same  communication  with  Banta  Fe,  New  Meim 

*' There  are  two  first-class  flouring  mills^  run  by  water,  capable  fli 
making  several  hundred  sacks  of  flour  per  day ;  two  plani^ig  mills, 
8iish  and  dmir  factories,  gunsmiths'  and  jewelery  shopSj  cabinet  mmt 
facturers,  upholsterers,  etc  *% 

"There  are  S  daily  papers,  having  also  weekly  editions,  and  I 
weekly  paper;  3  first-class  and  many  second-class  hotels;  3  brwljea 
spanning  the  Platte,  costly  and  permanent  structures,  and  2 
Cherry  Creek,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $16^000 ;  2  theatrea,  2  public 
and  the  United  Stat^  Branch  Mint  buildings. 

"  Six  lines  of  coaches  leave  every  day  for  the  termini  of  the  raili 
for  Santa  F6  and  the  various  mining  towns  in  the  mountaios. 
view  from  Denver  and  vicinity  is  grand.     Pike's  and  Longa 
with  over  200  miles  of  the  Snowy  Range,  are  plainly  visibleri 
H(?en  through  the  clear  mountain  air,  the  passing  clouds  shading 
rapid  sueoession  and  infinite  variety  their  seamed  and  broken 
proscHt  a  panonima  which  beggares  description^  and  is  pronouooull 
all  travellers  unequalled  elsewhere  in  tJie  world." 

Th i s  li cser i pt i on  was  wri tteii  i n  1 8 6 8 .  S hice  then  the  ci ty  h as  rajadif 
improved,  Tlie  Pucific  Railway  connecting  it  with  the  MiaBrtO 
River  has  l>een  completed,  and  several  other  roads  are  under  «■- 
stniction.  In  1870,  the  population  was  80CM3.  The  tmJe  of  lb 
city  J  during  that  yearj  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  and  its  months' 
tares  to  51^000,000. 


DAKOTA. 

Area ' 152,000  Square  Miles 

Population  in  1870, 14,181 

'he  Territory  of  Dakota  lies  between  43°  and  49°  N.  latitude, 
between  96°  25'* and  io4°  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
:h  bj  British  America,  on  the  east  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  on  the 
h  by  Nebraska  and  Colorado  Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Mon- 
,  and  Wyoming  Territories.  It  is  about  400  miles  long,  from  north 
>uth,  and  nearly  as  broad. 

.  recent  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Dakota, 
speaks  of  the  Territory : 

The  Territory  occupies  the  most  elevated  section  of  country  bc- 
^n  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  forming,  to  a  great 
nt,  the  water-shed  of  the  two  great  basins  of  North  America — the 
souri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  tributaries  of  Hudson 
.  Thus  within  the  limits  of  Dakota  are  found  the  sources  of 
■s  running  diametrically  opposite ;  those  flowing  northward  re&ch 
ri'on  of  eternal  ice,  while  those  flowing  southward  pass  from  the 
t«  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  region  of  wild  rice  through  the 
fx-fields  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Southerner,  until  their 
r^  are  mingled  with  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf. 
C?he  general  surface  of  the  country  east  and  north  of  the  Missouri 
iDeautiful,  rich,  undulating  prairie,  free  from  marsh,  swamp,  or 
rli ;  traversed  by  many  streams  and  dotted  over  with  innumerable 
•  of  various  sizes,  whose  wooded  margins,  and  rocky  shores,  and 
^lly  bottoms  afford  the  settler  the  purest  water,  and  give  to  the 
-ry  of  the  Territory  much  of  its  interest  and  fascination.  West 
*e  Missouri  the  country  Ls  more  rolling,  and  generally  becomes 
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broken,  hilly,  and   fioallr  tnouQtainons,  as  the 
reached  and  UTrainatecl  bj  the  I^x•ky  MooDtaafM. 

**  The  naighiy  Missouri  runs  ihrcmgh  the  %'€fy  beart  of  mar  Ti 
tary,  and  |pves  us  more  than  lOCNJ  miles  of  oavigable 
tbuii  giving  us  the  fucilitj  of  cheap  water  tnuuportaltoo^  hf 
which  we  c^n  bear  away  the  surplus  prodoctn  of  oar  tiA^ 
lamls  to  Southern  markets,  and  receive  in  exchange  the 
eomiuerce  of  all  climes  and  lands. 

**  We  have,  located  on  the  MisaDuri,  Big  Sioux,  Hed  iii 
North,  Vermilion,  Dakota,  and   Niobrara,  mil  lions  and 
acres  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  landis  to  be  tbcmd  an; 
within  the  bounds  of  the  National  Government. 

"  We  have,  combined,  the  pleasant,  ^lubrious  climate  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  fertility  of  Central  Illinois." 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mii^souri,  the  Red  River  uf  the 
tlje  Big  Sioux,  Big  Cheyenne,  and  the  \J'^hite  Earth.  Co 
these  streams,  the  RejK>rt  quoted  above  proceeds  as  follows: 
Missouri  River  extends  a  thousand  miles  through  the  Territory, 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  the  entire  distance,  and  hundreds  of 
above.  The  country  along  the  river  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
Big  Sioux  River  is  200  miles  long,  a  clear  running  stream  of 
water,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  for  fertility  of  soil  and  the  variety 
luxuriance  of  its  vegetation.  The  bottom  lands  on  this 
from  a  half  to  three  nfiles  wide,  and  bear  an  enormous  growth  of  ll 
joint  grass,  which  makes  hay  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
Clieyenne  m  a  most  imixjrtant  river,  and  has  its  extreme  source 
of  the  Black  Hilh,  which  its  two  main  bmnches  enclose.  These 
are  ijupplietl  by  numerous  streams  from  the  mountains,  and  they 
in  *abaut  longitude  102°  20',  the  river  flowing  into  the  Missotii 
latitude  44^  48'.  In  its  lower  course  there  is  fertile  land  on  its 
and  there  are  considerable  areas  in  and  around  the  Black  HUls 
Cheyenne  River  can  be  raftetl,  and  the  stream  that  comes  from 
hills  could  lie  used  to  drive  the  logs  down  the  river,  and  tha«!« 
is  opeueil  to  this  fine  supply  of  timber.  White  Earth  River 
generally  an  o|)en  well-wooded  valley,  with  fine  soil  and  hixi 
grass.  Any  one  who  travels  in  Nebraska  will  always  feci  rrj< 
when  he  reaches  tlie  banks  of  this  beautiful  stream.  It 
resorted  to  by  the  BruJes.  It  has  numerous  branches,  the  largos 
which  is  called  the  South  Fork.  The  pine  on  White  River 
its  tributaries  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  that  on  the  Niobrara, 
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has  been  used  by  traders  to  boat  down  their  furs.  I  believe 
also  be  used  to  rafl  down  the  pine  timber  on  its  banks 
anches.  Lieutenant  Warren  speaks  very  favorably  of  the 
ra  River,  which  is  partly  in  our  Territory,  that  there  is  con- 
le  pine  timber  on  its  banks  and  branches,  and  much  good  land 
cellent  water.  The  Red  River  of  the  North,  rises  in  Lake 
3,  flows  north  380  miles  to  the  British  possessions,  and  is  a 
Ae  stream  its  entire  distance,  well-wooded,  and  a  soil  unsur- 
in  fertility.  There  are  a  number  of  other  small  streams,  some 
h  have  abundance  of  timber,  and  a  good  soil,  and  clear  running 
There  arc  quite  a  number  of  lakes  in  East  Dakota  remark- 
)r  their  beauty,  and  with  their  sylvan  associations  form  the 
ent  charm  of  its  rural  landscape.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
on  some  of  these  lakes  surrounded  with  a  good  soil,  water,  and 
of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  same.  All  the  streams  of  Dakota 
I  in  delicious  fish  of  many  varieties. 

le  prevailing  soil  of  Dakota  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy  loam, 
ling  a  various  intermixture  of  clay,  alK>unding  in  mineral  salts, 
organic  ingredient  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  decomposed 
o\e  matter,  for  long  ages  of  growth  and  decay.     The  earthy 
ds  of  our  soil  are  minutely  pulverized,  and  the  soil  is  every- 
light,  mellow, and  spongy;  while  its  sandy  predominance  makes 
1  very  early.     The  upland  soil  of  East  Dakota  cannot  be  sur- 
for  fertility  and  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 
>ur  committee  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accurate  informa- 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  crops  per  acre,  but  from  their 
►ersonal  observation,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  State  or 
>ry  surpasses  Dakota  in  the  yield  of  their  crops  per  acre,  and 
re  of  the  opinion  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is*  25 
s ;  oats,  45 ;  corn,   between   50  and   60 ;  potatoes,  225.     All 
md  garden  vegetables  yield  bountifully.     But  for  raising  wheat, 
a,  we  believe,  is  not  equalled  by  any  State  or  Territory  in  the 
.     Our  dry,  pure  atmosphere  is  what  is  required  for  the  perfec- 
f  this  grain ;  the  best  wheat  grown  in  the  world  is  the  wheat 
on  the  Red  River,  within  the  limits  of  Dakota.     The  inhabi- 
►f  that  section  claim  60  bushels  as  an  average  yield  per  acre,  and 
leat  weighs  from  65  to  70  pounds  per  bushel.     Every  one  that 
ev  seen  any  of  the  Red  River  wheat  pronounced  it  the  finest 
ver  saw.     And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
3ry  will  yield  equally  as  well ;  some  farmers  have  told  your 
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IK  iiyMp)il  itf  104  busbi^li!  of  potatoes  &t>ni  one  m 
ofwtml^  aiwi  c*orn  tit  100  bti^hela  per  acre, 

Mt\  iir  the  world  for  stock-grow i 
ttJI  trtlivr  nnintrie*  as  the  best  for  the 
llhi  pmms/  my%  Fnrrcy,  '  are  proverbiallv  in 
Ittd  cold  unions.     It  is  m  the  north  a)i 
iMtdo«%  mid  arc  eimbled  to  keep  then! 
li  jpini  iiiiniiiiitt  vMmiiiI  gfftili.'     Tu  none  of  the  ptmnt  di^ 
lhi»  Qanhre  grasses  »o  ahundaut  and  nati^ 
^  III*  viaWjra  of  Dakota.     Thk   is  sni 
ipiMmil  l|r  lift  tiMHilfc  II  Wi^b  of  biaf&fo  thai  pastuj^  thfcm^l 

aocth  of  the  4£hh  paiaJld  c€  Isti 
«i  «|«iTmifliil  ca|*qidtj  for  tlie  hcniiiig  tii 
I  Mrilr  fMai  dttiiiig  gumiDCT'  ajid  viatir  i 
mM*  w4  litui^  iW  wm^aad  kf«p  &t  wnboitt  Imai]^ 

^^■Jfctri  mJtm  f^hm  vf  1h^,»wI  g»en%peld§i^ 
%lM»lf«^«0»K     TVg«tf«HM«rl«filogri9&cif  ^it|ihBd]K 

^  ^lillNiit  «ii^  ffKid^  9mi  V««|«  bu  Ail  tbe  wilf!  irrs^e^  ^ 
li»l>WI»mliTim  ^^am  wm  tiiht  tmmt  ^immh  J  cattVlmsn 
V.  .pt^;:^^^  ^V'T  .-lit  ji  -^hririk?  miif4i  lea-  in  mncr^ 

.    <     N-.>    K,\      V^.^^v    T>   r>.^  i1ii>i   in   rhc  ha  v.      Floyvt-  ::.;. 

'-'  i^^  V -'\v^r-«:  -K^  '  ^  nx,-  nM  On  :fu  wlu»it:.  i:  ir  r.::]>r-):- t  : 
r,<!5>i'n^O  '~  '^''^  ^"^  i>'^"^^.  ."jinio.,  or  she^]».  C^winr  t  -■  • 
7v>^  fiT^\  Tlv  ,1-^Tv^  .-»:  :^.-  rlinmtc  of  Thikoti.  f!--^:  - 
/■•vrr/* m/'.'y  v-o  .  ir.  "^V<v-*rrv.  Wr  hnvc  no  cold  slof  ;-<:.. -n:-  :  " 
»Tf-  </•>  f^trt,  rr  sh;>p^  ;r.  mnr\  ooniiTrio>.  Tn-  iiia:::!.-  :.; ' 
heft^  tlwia^n^  f^l  horsrs  :n  ihrs  ooimrrv.  hut   novr-    it'r-    r.'s;^  - 


Amrmj;  ih*  BTiimals  fonr>a  in  and  nativ*.  t.  Th 
to&iir*  (Tff  htwifk,  thf  oik.  nnt(')(»r»< .  door,  irrizz'^  i>or. 
I»mrtrm«  and  moskrai. 

It  »<  bflw-vwj  Thai  rhr  TorriTorv  }>  vorv  rio:     i^ 
¥lt  di9fin«it«  rif  ;:old,  silvo!.    iron,  and    oonr>rr    nr  v 
OmA  «i*«»rKWtf>   U]  onnsidoral»l(  qnnnritio-.  nn(     ?! 
Wtrttuwnfort  of  tht'  Torritnrv  furni>ii  ai.  nhnnrini  • 
tt«   v«!l   nf>  niil\v:iy^   in    tin   Trrrirr-. 
%*wv  "MiiUM^oUi  and   Jowa.      Th-     ii^in 
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S'orthem  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  process  of  construction  from  the 
lead  of  Lake  Superior  westward.  It  will  cross  the  north-central  j)or- 
ion  of  the  Territory,  from  east  to  \vcst. 

There  is  a  system  of  public  schools  in  operation.  It  is  as  yet  in  its 
n&ncy,  but  is  well  organized,  and  has  thrown  open  about  25  free 
ichools  to  the  children  of  the  Territory.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
seminary  at  Yanctou,  and  there  are  several  private  schools  in  the 
K>uthern  portion. 

The  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Territories. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  organized  by  Congress  in  March, 
1861.  In  1868,  a  large  part  of  its  original  limits  was  taken  from  it 
X)  organize  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

YANCTON,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  about  7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dakota  or  James 
River,  and  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Territory.  It  is  60  miles 
northwest  of  Sioux  City,  in  Iowa,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway.  It  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  2 
churches,  2  schools,  1  seminary  (conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Church), 
and  a  newspaper  office.  It  has  steamboat  communication  with  the 
towns  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  railway  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion from  Sioux  City  to  Yanctou. 


A.rak 9e,(XK»  Sqiuu^  MUjBL 

Foftuktlao  in  kb7%, U^ 

Tils  T«rrito«y  of  Lklui  l\m  between  42""  md  40^  N.  latitude,  ft»i 
110^  md  117^  W.  loogttode*  It  m  boum]ed  on  th«  north  by  Bntyb 
on  the  «jit  br  Montsum  aiwl  Wrofntng  Territories  m  ifci 
by  Uuth  TerriloiT  and  Neir»da,  ^od  on  the  west  W  Orcgoe  nl 
WtifilungtiHi  Tcmtorr*  Its  grmtest  kttgtb,  irom  north  to  etiatK  n 
4S0  milc^  3uiil  l^  greatest  breadth^  from  east  to  west,  is  about  ^0 
miiL>i.  The  wi^U'^t  |x>rfion  h  lieL^w  the  sontlicrti  boUDdiir)'  *yf  Mort- 
tana.  North  ol  that  tfto  lerritor}'  vanes  m  width  from  4M  to  o" 
miles. 

The  surt;u>?  is  mountainous.  The  Rocky  Mountains  exten*!  t'^r.-'  ■ 
miles  along  the  eastern  and  nonheastern  borders,  ami  a  eurvirmtiir 
ranire,  oalltHl  the  Bitter  KcK>t  Mountains,  continues  the  easteri)  Unicr 
tro:n  the  luvky  Mountain  range  to  the  northern  part  oi'  the  Ter- 
rii'  rv.  Fiv::io:u's  Peak  is  the  highest  p.'^int  of  the  Rookv  M  un'^in 
ranire  in  tlie  l'ni:c\l  States,  and  has  an  altitude  of  lo.oTO  leer.  I:  li^^ 
K'U  ti.e  bonier  Ivtuwn  Llaho  and  Dakota.  There  are  st:-vcral  niin": 
ra!i_:vs  in  the  various  j^n-tious  ot'  the  Territory.  In  the  s*:.a:h-a^ttm 
jKirt  are  -:x  hi_:h  jvaks,  callel  the  Three  Buttes.  aavl  the  Thr»^ 
Tc:ous.  >[ii''h  ot'the  mountain  ^cener^•  is  grand  and  in::prv?s.-'ivt> — :::i* 
in  rhe  vioiniry  ot' Salmon  River  is  especially  fine. 

ri:-  i-rirr  ipal  rivtr^  are  Clark's  River,  the  Lew:s  or  Scd'^r.  '•  "^' 
bnin  ■".:■->  or'  :lie  C'oluinhia,  the  Salmon,  the  CIear^vj.r-fr.  :^  F-  ^> 
tiio  l.irvv'i.  the  Palou^?,  the  Malade,  t'ne  Payette,  an«i  ih^  I^r^ii. 
*•  Tl;e  SiKik.^  Uiv^r  and  its  branehcs  <lrain  the  wh-'Ie  Terri:  r^. -!■>;•: 
ot'  abour    I'lO    miles    Ion;;  and    45   wide,  in    the  exiniEe 
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northern  part,  whk'h  is  flraiiuHl  by  Clark's  Fork  of  theCalutnbia  ;unl 
its  branches!,  and  an  irrpgiilarly-shaped  portion  in  the  southeastern 
Comer,  whieh  is  dramed  by  Green  and  Bear  rivers.  Bear  River  falls 
into  Salt  I>ake,  and  (Jrt^en  River  empties  into  the  Colorado.  Tins 
portion  of  the  TtTritory  lias  f^onie  farmint,^  and  a  large  amount  of  good 
grazing  lamls,  and  is  xery  aeantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines 
have  been  diseovered  in  it.  The  priiieipal  bnmclies  of  the  Sjjakc 
River  in  Idaho  arc  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many 
sojull  rivers  and  creeks,  wlueh,  uniting,  form  a  large  river,  with  many 
fsiWs  and  rapids  and  a  etirrent  of  great  swiftness.*' 

There  are  tlircQ  lakes  of  eonsiderable  size  in  Idaho,  the  CVur 
d'Aline,  about  24  miles  long  and  two  or  three  wide,  very  irn^gular  in 
form  ;  the  Pen  d-Oreille,  a  erescent-shapwl  lake,  about  30  mites  long 
and  5  broad  ;  and  tho  I:kiatman,  about  the  Siime  length  and  6  miles 
wide.  The  Pen  d'Oreilleand  Clark *s  Fork  are  navigable  for  steamers 
for  80  miles. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  Idaho,  in  his  Report  for  1867,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Territory : 

'*  The  altitude  of  Idaho  Territory,  vrith  its  monntains  and  table- 
lands, renders  the  winters  cold  compared  with  the  country  lying  west, 
but  dry  and  healthy.  The  Boise,  Payt^tte,  and  Weiser  valleys  are 
Bheltcred  and  mild.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  cereals  and  vegetation.     Extensive  crops  are  raised  wlicr© 
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irrigatioa  is  pmctimble.     The  alkali  land,  mcwtly  cxjvercd 
bruah,  ha«  proved  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain.    Tbe 
reported  second-rate^  being  decompoeed  granite,  yields  the 
crops.    The  ejttensive  table-lands  are  covered  with  wild  gnaev 
wild  rj^e,  and  are  valuable  for  grazing.     The  mountaiua 
with  pine  and  lir  timber.     The  valleys  are  destitute  of  tim 
a  species  of  cotton  wood  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  rivcis. 
valleys  are  depending  upon  the  mountaina  at  a  heavy  cost  for 
and  fuel. 

^'  Gold  is  found  on  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers.  Bich  f\ 
mines  have  been  profitably  worked  for  years  on  the  ClearwatiT 
Salmon  rivers.     Extensive  placer  and  quartz  mines  :i  1  oo 

Boise  River   and    its  branches,  embracing   several  <  Mi 

rich  quartz  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovereti  and  partia 
worked  ;  their  future  development  depemling  upon  the  recluoecl 
of  transportation  and  olher  expenses,  which  thus  far  have  retanled 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  quartz  and  plae«r  m 
of  Owyhee  county,  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territfl 
have  proved  to  be  eminently  rich  ko  far  as  developed.  Some  of 
ledges  are  being  worked  with  valuable  machinery,  repaying  thetapi 
invested,  though  at  an  enormous  outlay.  The  quantity  and  qua 
of  the  ore  already  abstracted  are  favorable  indications  of  their  fu 
^vealth.  Several  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  claims  luivt*  I 
taken  up  and  recorcled,  more  or  less  prospected,  but  the  beavT 
penses  under  which  the  miners  of  tliis  Territory  have  laboml,  I 
in  general,  prevented  their  successful  development.  The  iie«r 
proach  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  TerriW 
will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  working  tiie  mines,  when 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  more  favorably  brought  into  wM 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  Territory.  The  Northern  P» 
Railway  will  cross  Idaho  from  (^st  to  west  when  com]»letwl, 
Lewis  or  Snake  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  is  naviirable  to  Lewisi 
on  the  w^estern  border,  just  above  the  nortliem  boundary  of  Orcgt 
This  river  furnishes  the  usual  and  most  convenient  route  forpciM 
and  goods  entering  Idaho. 

The  public  school  system  has  been  in  operation  for  several  f 
There  are  about  20  schools  in  the  Territory.     These  are  limitoJ  to 
or  9  counties. 

The  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  TerritoriflBi 
Territorial  prison  is  situated  at  Boim  It  does  aot  py  t.t| 
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Area, ,    ,    ,    , 68,991  Square  Milei. 

Population  in  1870, about  17,000. 

The  Indian  Tcrritoiy  consista  of  a  tract  of  countiy  set  apart  by 
the  United  States  as  a  permnnent  home  for  the  Indian  tribes  remo?i?i 
tliitlicr  from  trust  of  tli«  Mississippi  as  well  as  those  imtire  to  the 
Territory,  It  lies  between  SS*"  30'  and  37**  N.  latitude  *  and  betvi'eQ 
94°  ;^0'  and  103°  \V,  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bf! 
KELtisas,  on  the  east  by  ^liii^ouri  and  Arkausas^  on  the  south  bvTexas^ 
iitid  (in  the  M^st  by  Texius  ami  New  Mexico, 

The  cauiiirv  slojifs  gently  ironi  tlie  western  border,  which  liesncir 
the  foot  of  the  Iloeky  ^lountains,  towards  the  eastern  border*  Witi 
tlie  exeeption  of  a  hirge  suntly  and  barren  tract  in  the  Dortbeast  p^>^ 
tioii,  etilled  tJie  < treat  Ameriean  Desert j  the  surfaee  of  the  Tenitijr 
c*ousiists  of  unJuIatinfj  plains  of  great  extent.  The  Ozark  or  Wa^tiia 
^lovititaiiis  enter  the  existern  jjortion  from  Arkan^.s« 

Tlie  Territory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  and  tbdr 
tributaries.  'Hie  .\  rk  a  n  sas  and  Red  a  re  na  v  igable  for  steamers  f-'T  i 
]»art  of  their  coni'^e,  but  the  tributaries*  are  too  shallow  for  navig3:i"fl> 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  Territory  is  still  in  a  irild  staff,  aiw 
a  hounds  in  pi  me.  Vast  henls  of  buffaloi^s  and  wild  horses  roam  <^^'''^ 
lis  prairies.  Tlie  anteloj»e,  deer,  prairie  dog,  wild  turkevii^  and  firroiH- 
nrf*  tounJ. 

riie  I'liital  States  Government  has  mill tair  stations  at  Foti*^''^^ 
»f-i(.  on  the  Arkansas,  Fort  Townson,  on  the  Rati,  and  Fort  Wjt?i«i^ 
**)j  the  lieil  Kiver,  but  the  Federal  Government  exerciser  no avtlkoritr 
^'-*'r  the  ludiaru^  cxiTpt  for  the  punishment  of  certaiii  cnoKflOoaK 
JolKfil   by  them  aipiiust  the  whites^     For  tills  purpceev  tike  ln^^^ 
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nnexed  to  the  Judicial  Districts  of  the  States  of  Missouri 
5,  that  the  offending  Indians  may  be  brought  to  trial 
lited  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  when  sitting  in 
s.  The  Indians  are  allowed  to  live  under  their  own 
follow  their  own  customs  and  modes  of  life.  Each  tribe 
assigned  and  secured  to  it  by  the  United  States.  Several 
been  made  to  organize  the  Territory.  In  the  latter  part 
}neral  council  of  the  tribes  was  held  at  Ockmulgee,  at 
5titution  for  the  Territory,  similar  in  its  provisions  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted  by 
aninious  vote,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  people.  This 
provides  for  a  government  and  political  system  similar 
md  confines  its  privileges  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
n  the  new  system  the  various  Indian  nations  correspond 
es  of  our  own  Confederation. 

pal  tribes  now  occupying  the  Territory  are  the  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  and  Osages.  Some  of 
-the  Cherokees  being  the  most  improved — have  made 
;es  in  civilization,  and  have  their  towns,  farms,  schools^ 
3,  whilst  others  are  fast  falling  into  vagrancy.  The 
s  Government  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  the  sum 
0,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $100,000.  The 
-ded  nearly  40,000,000  acres  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
lie  organization  of  the  Territory  would  open  these  to  set- 
le  chiefs  oppose  the  movement. 


MONTAiTA. 

Area, 143,766  Squikre  Milea. 

Population  in  1870,      , au,5&4 


TaE  Territory  of  Montana^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ^ 
m  the  southwest,  lies  between  45^  ami  49*^  N,  latitude^  aud  104'  anJ 
116^  W,  longitmle.  Its  extreme  length,  from  east  to  west,  ieuboBt 
560  milw,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  irom  north  to  8outh,  about  ^^^ 
miim.  This  is  at  the  projection  in  the  southeast  portion.  In  other 
pftTte  its  average  breadth  is  about  275  mil^.  It  is  bounded  ootbe 
uorth  by  British  America,  on  tlie  east  by  Dakota  Territory,  on  tk 
s<Hn\i  by  Wyoming  and  Idalio  Tt'rritnrte^,  and  on  tlie  westbv  LbJn). 

"Tht'suriace  is  geiiLTally  mountninous.  Tiie  great  Rriekv  Moiifl- 
tain  nnij^e  t'Xtetid.s  acTos.^  the  Territory.  Comraeneiii^  at  t!ie  northtrn^ 
Uninduiy  tiiiH  nuige  extetuls  for  a  ilistjince  of  about  :200  miles  iii^ 
MHitli-^iaitheaj^t  direetion,aiid  tlien  deseribes  a  great  eurve  towanlsthe 
wcsii  iiiitil  it  tuuohos  the  border  of  Idaho.  From  this  pilnt  it 
e\ttnds  nioiii;  the  soutJiwcriterti  boundary  of  Montana  for  a  di^tau^f 
of  nearly  200  miltv^.  The  Bitter  Root  Mountains  also  form  a  p^n^*^ 
tfje  \vc?;terii  Ixuitidary.  ^  Fin  or  chidn;^  of  niouutains  i^ecur  m  ilifltT*'^^ 
jKirL'i  i»f  the  Terrilory,  The  long  valley  of  tlie  Yellow  Stone  Ri^'*'^- 
iri  die  ea.-tei'n  part  of  Montana,  is  reimrtcil  to  be  ferlile,  and  tobe'ior* 
dtTLxI  oii  one  or  two  sides  l>y  f^miid  wall^  of  mountain.  The  va!!i*}''^ 
of  the  exteii^iive  rej^iori,  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  MisSOUP* 
rtfv  Slid  ti>  be  lilwndly  sup[>Iied  with  runnin*^  water  and  forest  Ji^ 
amniik^  whiefi  the  pine  and  cedar  are  to  be  found.  The  pine,  fir,  ao"* 
octhir  also  abound  on  the  Roeky  MounLnins  and  Bitter  Root  U&i^ 
tains.  'The  country  borrleri ng  on  tbe  Jefferson  Fork,  the  O^fJ*^ 
Fork^  aud  tlie  Madison  Fork  of  th^  ^f laapnri/  sa vs  Caotain  }Hl^ 
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'is  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie 
^iouritry  is  a  gently  uiKlulatiug  prairie,  dotted  liere  and  there  with 
^^utiips  of  timber.  AH  the  streams  are  beiiutifully  fringed  with  forest 
growth,  the  soil  is  rieli,  eltmate  mild  and  invigorating,  and  all  the 
^l^Hjents  fttf  happy  homes  are  here  to  be  found/  " 

Tlie  principal  riverd  are^the  Missouri^  the  Yellowstone,  and  Clark's 

l'or*k  of  the  Columbia  Ri%-er.    Tlie  Missouri  rises  near  tlie  southwestern 

^'f>i*i]er  of  the  Territory,  and  pursues  a  circuitous  course  throughout  ite 

^*hcle   extent   to  the  eastern    border,  where  it   passes   into  Dakota, 

-^Vjout  5W}  miles  from  the  source  of  the  river,  and  in  the  western  part 

*^^  tlie  central  portion  of  the  Territory,  are  the  Great  Falls  of  tlie  Mis- 

^uri,  which  rank  next  to  tliose  of  Niagara  in  grandeur.     They  are 

^Jescribecl  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  work. 

The  climate  is  Iiealthful,  and,  with  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
Immidrty,  is  admirably  calculated  for  those  afflicted  with  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  or  any  manner  of  rheumatic  affections.  The  purity  of  the 
water,  and  tlie  entire  absence  of  all  malarious  influences,  also  render  it 
well  adapted  to  the  invalid  Huftcrinir  from  any  causes  wliatsoever. 

Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  in  18B7,  tlms  summed  np  the  i*esults 
of  his  investigations  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
Montana : 

'^  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  ^ncst  stock  countries  on  the  Continent. 
All  the  more  important  domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remarkably 
well ;  horses,  mules,  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy,  and  keep  in 
better  condition  on  the  native  grasses  than  they  do  in  the  States  on 
hay  and  grain.  As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  on  the  grass  of 
the  valleys  and  foot-htlls  without  hay  or  grain.  Tlie  valleys  furnish 
a  large  area  of  natural  meadows,  wliose  products  are  equal  to  tliose  of 
the  cultivated  meadows  of  the  Middle  States.  Beef  fattened  on  the 
native  pastures  is  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  the  country. 

*'The  small  gniins,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  produce  as  large 
an  average  yield  as  in  the  most  favored  grain-producing  States ;  60 
and  fiO  Inishek  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon  yields  for  Montana.  Of 
the  native  fruits  we  have  strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries,  service- 
berries,  clioke-cherries,  haws,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  and  there  is 
every  rciison  to  bcHove  that  apples,  pears,  cherries,  phims,  quinces, 
blackberries,  mspberries^  strawberries,  currants,  and  goo.seberries  can 
be  cultivated  in  our  broad  valleys  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the 
mother  States. 

"All  the  more  )m})ortant  root  crops»  such  as  potatoes,  ruta-bagas, 
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beets,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  all  the  raore  im|H>f 
aut  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  with  great  success. 

"Timber  is  iibuntlant  on  the  inouutaiu  slopes  and  in  some  of 
valleys.  Five  varieties  of  piue,  two  of  in\  one  of  spruce,  two  of  ceda 
grow  ou  the  mountains  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  caoo 
balsams,  poplars,  ai?pcn?,  aklers,  and  willows  on  the  streams,  T 
piues,  fjrs,  spruce,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abundance  of  good  tim 
for  building,  mining,  and  farming  purposes. 

*'  The  purest  waters  abound  everywhere,  in  cool  springs,  roounti 
streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear,  rapid   rivers.     Hot  and 
springs  also  oeetir.     Bramji'ul   lakes,  and  magnificent  watcr&lls 
casKidcs  are  numerous  in  ihe  mountains. 

*'  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  eop|>er.  lead,  and  iroii  are  found  i 
numbers  in  nearly  nil  tlie  mnunlainous  portions  of  the  Territoi 
far  as  discovered,  tlii*y  usually  eome  to  the  surface  on  the  f< 
and  sides  of  the  vallevs  and  canons.  A  large  portion  of  t 
are  true  veins^  cutting  tlirough  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  trap, 
mica  slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slateii, 
stone,  and  liinrstono.  These  veins  vary  in  thickness,  from  a 
inches  to  50  or  GO  feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  n>ck,  called  quart 
the  miners  here,  is  very  variable  in  character.  la  the  gold-bearl 
veins  it  is  usually  a  whitish  quartz,  n^)re  or  less  ferruginous — ofi 
nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartziu;; 
others  It  is  syeuiLic;  pyrites,  hornblende,  calc-spar,  arsenic,  anilinn!) 
copper  and  tellurium,  are  fouufl  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  veil 
the  iron,  so  abundant  in  the  gold  veins,  is  usually  i*eplaced  by  oxide < 
manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  L^onstitiil 
the  larger  portion  of  the  gangue.'  The  gangue  in  many  of  thecopfX 
mines  is  usually  quartz,  heavy  spar,  talc-spar,  and  brown  spar, 
or  less  commingled. 

"  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  alrOMl 
been  discovere*!  and  recorded,  and  a  large  number  of  them  somew 
developed.  It  is  true,  as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  regions,  that 
large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  cannot  be  \vorkcd  with  pmflt  l*y 
method  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  countries;  but  manv  of  tki 
which  cannot  now  be  profitably  worked  will  become  valuable «'l 
experience  has  shown  the  best  methoils,  and  when  labor  and  mnlf 
ean  be  had  at  ordinary  prices.  But  tliere  is  a  very  large  numbef 
large  and  rich  lodes,  which  will  yield  large  pr-  "^^ 
prices  of  labor  and  material ;  and  there  is  i|iiii 
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)lil  and  silver  ah'eEuly  discovered  which  will  rank  among  the 
and  richc'jjt  in  tho  atmiils  of  mining. 

Is,  like  all  new  mining'  districts,  prcijents  serious  obstacles  and 
ies  in  the  way  of  inunediate  suctMiss.  These  are  obvious  to  all 
iced  men,  and  are  expectetl  in  all  such  undertakings.  But  all 
rl  other  hindranros  to  the  full  suwess  of  our  quartz-raining 
ma  will  soon  be  removed.  Thcjy  are  evils  which  will  naturally 
emselves.  Better  mills  are  now  going  into  operation,  better 
re  bought  in  larger  quantities*,  good  men  are  employ etl  to 
,  and  owners  of  quartz  property  arc  oJ0Fering  better  facilities  for 
ing  their  lodes;  capital  is  turnetl  toward  this  source  of  wealth, 
•  best  financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property. 
i  placer  mines,  though  very  extensive,  and  in  some  instances 
'ich,  have  not  yielded  so  much  as  in  tbrnier  years.  But  many 
j  rich  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  large  sums  of  money 
a  conducting  water  to  favorite  localities,  and  we  have  every 
to  believe  tliat  the  {dacers  will  yield  as  many  millions  as  in 
fe&ra  to  those  hardy  toilers  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and 
ally  in  so<:Hiring  this  'golden  harvest.' 

conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  with  safety  that  Montana  has  the 
lural  capacity  for  sustaining  any  population  whicli  her  mines, 


Territoiy.  It  is  being  gradually  extended  ovei 
of  the  Territoiy. 

The  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  01 
laws  exempt  homesteads  worth  33000^  farmir 
farmers,  and  are  equally  liberal  to  other  oocupa 

The  Territory  was  organized  out  of  the  easte 
May,  1864. 

VIRGINIA  CITY,  the  capital  of  the  T 
Alder  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Jefferson's  Fork  ( 
tolerably  well  built  for  a  frontier  city,  and  0011 
867,  in  1870.  It  contains  a  school,  several 
office,  and  a  theatre.  Stages  connect  it  with  1 
the  Territory. 

HELENA,  the  largest  city  of  Montana,  is  s 
the  rich  placer  mines  of  Southwestern  Montana 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  120  miles  north 
contains  several  banks,   a   number  of  stores 
churches,  and  2  newspaper  offices.     In  1870,  th 
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Area,     .    ,    .    , 121,201  Square  Milea, 

Population  in  1870, 91,674 

E  Territory  of  New  Mexico  lies  between  31°  20'  and  37°  K 
le,  and  between  103^  and  109°  W.  longitude.     It  is  bounded 
n  the  nortli  by  Colorado,  on  tbe  etist  by  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
ry,  on  the  south  hy  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arizona  Territory.     Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south, 
]g  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  350  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Territory  eonsist^s  of  high  table  lands  broken 
by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountains  pass  through 
tlie  central  portion  from  north  to  south.  The  Sierra  Mad  re  range 
passes  through  the  western  portion,  and  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  contain  several  minor  ranges,  which  diverge  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  pass  off  into  Texas. 

The  principal  river  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
which,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  flows  from  north 
to  south  acroa'i  the  Territory,  between  tlie  Roeky  and  Sierra  Mad  re 
Mountains,  draining  an  extensive  valley.  The  Pecos  River  rises 
in  tlie  northern  part  of  New  Mexico  and  flows  southward  into  Texas, 
draining  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  Gila  rises  on  the 
western  slope  of  tlie  Sierra  Madre,  and  flows  westward  into  Arizona. 
Tiie  Puereo  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  rises  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  flows  southward  into  tlie 
Rio  Grande,  which  it  joins  near  the  34th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  200  miles  long,  and  lies  wholly  witliin  tlie  Territory.  The  Cana- 
dian River,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  rises  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  flow^s  southeast  into  Texas. 
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£    «».|f»I4^<**'-        *.*C^*.    '•tA'-**[>,    tuuli-'-.    mil'     litff^s^     ill.     II  L-    tjir--- rli 

jvCftfuaA-  9M«ttii^n*^  alt  ii;(nViilMjraJ  n'ptm.  Urn  r  *-  itauiMi  lev  heesm 

Mb  if%   iiun*:  anr  •/!* mi  irifi'i'!'«r  fjfiiiliiy,  un6.  an  iimi^  :r  t^aifltnT, 
\«Miuii'^  in?  nt/i  Mw  jfrofilir*  fjj'h;  a^  in  the  oLbiS'  T-dPT3S»x^cs.   Tbflse 

bii'v.  -Mh.*||ik.  Win-*!,  \mrt\  mUhit,  M|rifrpel,  t»^v^r. Ji»i  «Ik.  ^iMtar- 
'^V.^S  4*-^^^.  •iiic'kh  uii<(  >'\vn\iK,  fin-  loun^t  Tht  Trm*«5  »lso  cootiiii^ 
*i  *•  iiiMH*>iL**  "lif'ii-?^  iff  tin-  Miirj^ion  nrifJ  lizard. 

h  »fci  j#n»i:tibk*  (lj;d  N*'vv  Mi'sir^  will  owe  its  tcrmre  progperiir to ii^ 
iiiiin^  t*t\fC>.'  than  tit  uuy  it\\wv  Himrr-ff^  It  k  said  10  be  refj  ridi  1^ 
•u*iifuil  Jcfw^fiits,  r*,H|ji'iM((llv  ill  \ftAi]  arwl  silver,  tlioiigb  v&r  little  h^ 
b^^xti  iMiK-  its  wt  tftwiirdh  lilt*  rli'velopmeutof  lh@e  rescmroes.  Ap^^ 
oru^UK'k  tu  rnliiiutr  ''fiici|(rJH('K  m  the  hostility  of  the  Afocbees,  vU 
•BU*>4  A  bar^v  part  of  llin  Trrrjt-oty.  Iron  is  fotind  in  atwixknce : a^ 
cv^oiJi:  crofil  is  i'oiiEHl   In  limited  quaatities,  and  there  sre  ^c i&K^a 


the  northeast  portion*  The  salt,  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  by  the  huh,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  it  exists 
in  a  crust  several  inches  thick.  It  is  thrown  directly  into  wagons, 
and  dried  by  the  sun.  At  first  it  ojintains  some  inipnrities,  which  give 
to  it  a  dark  color,  but  when  washed  it  becomes  j^nowy  wliite.  The 
supply  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  Lead  is  also  found,  but  it  is  too 
distant  from  the  Statt'S  to  repay  the  cost  of  raining  it. 

There  is  a  public  sehool  syHtens  in  the  Territory,  but  it  does  not 
«eein  productive  of  much  good.  In  1866,  out  of  a  population  of 
93,510,  there  were  57,233  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  in  that  year  the  only  free  schools  open  in  the  Territory  were  those 
provided  by  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  and  taught  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  Ttie  Spanish  language  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  also  the  official  language.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  are 
conducted  in  Spanish,  but  are  also  printed  in  English. 

The  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Territories,  except 
that  in  New  Mexico  the  power  of  the  Government  is  but  slight.  The 
inhabitants  are  wild  and  lawless,  as  a  rule,  and  are  very  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  condition  of  society  is  similar  to 
that  in  Mexico.     The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  principal  faith. 

New  Mexico  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  at  an  early  period.     It 
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constituted  a  province  of  Mexico  until  the  coQque&t  of  that  countn  liy 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  when  it  jjoesed  into  the  possessra  of 
the  American  Ecpubltc.  In  1850,  the  Territory  of  Isew  Umm 
%vas  organizedj  and  for  this  purpose  portions  of  California  and  Tesas 
were  added  to  the  original  Mexican  provincse.  In  1863,  the  westeni 
portion  ivas  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 

SANTA  F£,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Eio  Chieito,  or  Suiti 
F6  Riverj  about  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Kio  Gmd?. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  overland  trade  with  the  Missouri  Rivpt. 
It  Is  wretchedly  built.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  adobe  and  m 
rarely  more  than  one  Btory  in  height.  The  inhabitants,  witli  tk 
exception  of  the  few  Americans  residing  or  sojourning  in  the  place, 
are  ignorant  and  degraded.  The  place  bears  an  evil  reputatton  mm 
of  the  most  reckless  and  miserable  towns  on  the  globe,  In  1870,  h 
population  was  4600< 


UTAH. 


Area,     .    •    .    . 

Populatiou  ill  1871), 


88,066  square  miles. 


fiiE  Territory  of  Utah  Jies  between  37°  aod  42^  N.  latitude,  and 
reen  lOS*^  and  11-4/^  W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
to  south,  is  '545  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
I,  about  270  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and 
}io  Territories,  on  the  east  by  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  on  the 
th  by  Arizona,  and  on  the  west  by  Nevada. 

'The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Territory  diagonally 
theast  and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  being  much 
If  than  that  lying  to  the  soutliward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  high 
ryggeiL  Its  lofty  summits,  covered  with  peqietual  snow,  pro- 
iy  have  an  altitude  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
In  a  broad  and  elevated  range,  surroiinde<l  by  eonntries  rich  in 
and  silver,  we  should  expect  to  find  those  metals.  But,  so  far 
known,  no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  been 
d  rich  in  preciuus  metals  that  htusatrend  to  tiie  northeast  and 
west,  and  it  may  be  considered  problematical  wliether  any  mines 
lose  metals  will  be  found  of  great  richness  in  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory  are  a  number  of  small 
>es,  on  tlie  Goshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  contain  mines  of 

and  silver. 

"Xhe  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United 
^,     Of  its   capabilities    for    navigation,  comparatively    little    is 
n,  though,  so  far  as  exploretl,  the  reports  are  unfavorable.     Its 
branches  are   the  Green,  Grand,  San  Juan,  and  Virgin 
These  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory.     On 
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the  north.  Goose  and  Holmes's 
the  interior  streams  empty  into  lakes 
Bear  River  and  the  Jordan  empty  in 
creeks  and  numeroos  smaller  ones* 

"  Salt  Lake  is  ahout  120  miles  Ion 
wide,  and  contains  several  Lslanda  of 
j)artially  covered  with  timber.     A 
purjiose  of  shipping  tlie  timber  from 
Jjake  City.     The  lake  is  subjec-t  to  i 
tion  ifl  sometimes  dangeroujs.     Until  i 
has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities^ 
doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  lake  \vi 
considerable  magnitude.     The  water 
shows  that  it  contains  over  22  i>er  c 
bable  the  lake  once  had  an  outlet  to 
water  tertiary  fossils  found  at  Bear  ! 
almost  certain  that   it  then  contain 
doubtless  containeil  many  varieties  of 
they  gradually  perished ;  and,  so  far 
animal  life  in  it  at  present.     The  caul 
country  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  surroi 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Wasat! 
and  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  no: 
wind  coming  from  any  quarter  has 
over  the  mountaioM.     The  absenee  of 
treme  aridity,  also  aggravates  the  droi 
valleys,  by  covering   them  with  crq 
change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  an 
course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt   L< 
than  it  is  now.    As  the  small  rain-fall 
nient  of  mountains,  tlie  inference  is,  thi 
exist,  and  tliat  this  lake  is  older  than  t 
appears  to  be  warranted  by  tmr  preseal 

"  Utah  Lake,  the  source  of  the  JordJ 
right-augied  triangle,  about  30  miles 
is  fresh.     There  are  several  other  la 
and  Gosh  oat" 

The  Territory  is  generally  an  ele 
region.     The  waters  of  the  Great  B\ 
either  diseharge  themselves  into  the 
into  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
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riciiltural  pursuits  are  extensively  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
best  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Continent.     *'  Farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  might  learn  miieli  here  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.    From 
a  report  of  the  Dotieret  Agricultural  Society  of  January  llth,  1866,  it 
ppears  tliat  ^  there  have  been  constructed  277  main  canals,  in  length 
amounting  to   1043  miles,  102  rods,  at  a  mean  width  of  5  feet,  (> 
inches,  and  a  mean  depth  of  2  feet,  2  inches,  wliicli  water  I53,94J> 
acres  of  laud,  at  a  cost  of  $1,766,939,  and  there  is  in  course  of  oon- 
oction  wuials  at  an  eslimaled  cost  of  ?900,000.' "     The  efforts  of 
e  Mormon  farmers  have  been  well   repaitl,  and  their  fruits,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  will  compare  favorably  witti  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
country. 

Iron  is  found  in  large  <juantities  in  Iron  and  Beaver  counties. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  also  exist,  but  it  is  believed  that 
e  deposits  are  small.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  is 
und  In  limited  quantities.  Salt  is  yielded  from  the  waters  of  Salt 
[  Lake  in  unlimited  quantities.  It  is  becoming  an  article  of  export, 
^■oda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory. 
^^  The  animals  native  to  tlie  Territory  are  the  elk,  deer,  antelope^ 
Igrizzly  bear,  mountain  sheep,  fox,  and  wolf^  The  lakes  abound  in 
^^bater  fowl,  and  tiie  mountain  streams  in  excellent  trout  and  salmon. 
"  The  people  of  the  Territory'  have  gradually  built  up  a  system  of 
manufactures  winch  does  mucli  to  supply  their  i^n mediate  wants* 
They  make  their  own  cloth,  grind  their  own  flour,  and  provide  many 
^hrticles  of  domestic  use.  Besides  its  local  commerce,  Utah  carries  on 
^^m  active  trade  with  the  settlements  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Montana,  off  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west.  Ogdeu,  a  few  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is- 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railways. 

There  is  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  Mormons  have  estab- 
lished a  Uni%'ersity  of  Deseret*  The  education  provided  by  the 
Mormon  schools,  however,  is  said  to  be  arranged  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  children  within  the  fold  of  the  Mormon  faith. 

Utah  was  originally  a  part  of  Copper  California.     In  1848,  it  was 

ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  and,  in  1847,  was  settled  by  the 

Mormons,  who  had  been  expellctl  from   Nauvno,  in  Illinois.     Tliey 

ttled  on   the  borders  of  Salt  Lake,  and  founded  Great  Salt  Lake 

ity.     They  set  up  a  Provisional  form  of  Government,  and  gave  to 
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(lio  1'crritt»ry  \hv  name  of  the  State  of  Deserei, 
ijf  j^dVtTutiir'iit  \vu8  almiHkmcd,  and  the  Tcrri 

Tho  IVrritiiriul  Ciovcmnieiit  is  similar  to  th 
!nit,  iM'sidiw  t(ii«,  llu!  Monnou  Chureli  has  a  c( 
of  it.H  own,  of  wliic'h  Jirigham  Young,  the  Pi 
I*n'»i<l('iit,  Tht*  Murnions,  as  a  rule,  pay  little 
(»()Vornin<'nt»  ixif  luok  lo  Young  and  theTwelv< 
tlijrnltnrii'H  o(  ihr  (Jhurt'ti  are  called,  in  all  thi 
UnittMl  Slates  art.'  oxrcntod  with  difficulty,  ai 
ti'oubh*  ha?*  liwn  givn  tho  Federal  Governraei 
luti nous  conduct  of  tlio  Mormona.     Just  beia 
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lT  salt  lake  city,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is 
situated  in  Salt  Lake  County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  rivtr  Jordan, 

Khlch  connects  Utah  Lake  witli  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake,  abont  22  miles 
St  of  the  latter  hike,  and  4200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
was  laid  out  in  July,  18-17.  In  ]87(),  it  contained  a  jjopulation  of 
about  17,000.  WilliatJi  Hepwortli  Dixon  thus  sketches  tliecity: 
k^  "  The  site  of  the  new  city  was  laid  betvvepn  the  two  great  hikes, 
PPIjtah  Like  and  Salt  Lake, — like  the  town  of  Interlaehen,  between 
Brien»  ami  Thun, — tlumgh  the  distanees  are  here  much  greater,  the 
tv%*o  inhunl  seas  of  Utali  being  real  seas  when  compareil  against  the 

Ichanning  lakelets  in  the  Bernese  Alps.  A  river,  now  called  the 
dsiUy  flows  from  Utah  into  Salt  Lake;  but  it  skirts  the  town  only, 
,  lying  low  down  in  the  valley,  is  useless,  as  yet,  for  irrigation, 
jug  has  a  plan  for  constriieti ng  a  canal  from  UtaU  Lake  to  the 
,  by  way  of  the  lower  benches  of  tlie  Wasatch  chain;  a  plan  which 
.,..]  cost  much  money,  and  fertilize  enormous  sweeps  of  barren  soih 
If  Salt  Lake  City  is  left  to  extend  itself  in  peace,  the  canal  will  soon 
be  dug ;  and  the  bench,  now  covered  with  stones,  with  sand,  and  a 
little  wihl  sage,  will  be  clianged  into  vineyards  and  gardens.  The 
city,  which  covers,  we  are  told,  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  between 
'  the  mountains  and  the  river,  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  ten  acres  each. 
Each  block  is  divided  into  lots  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter  ;  this  quan- 
tity of  land  being  considered  enough  ibr  an  ordinary  cxjttage  and 
garden. 

"As  yet,  the  temple  is  unbuilt ;  tlie  ftniudattons  are  well  laid,  of 
ma.'isiv^e  granite;  and  the  work  is  of  a  kind  tliat  bids  fair  to  last;  but 
the  Temple  bhick  is  covered  with  temporary  buildings  and  erections — 
the  old  tal>ernacle,  the  great  bowery,  the  new  tabernacle,  the  temple 
fi>un<lations.  A  high  wall  encloses  these  edifices  ;  a  jKwr  wall,  with- 
out art,  witliout  strengtli ;  more  like  a  mud  walJ  than  the  great  work 
which  surrounds  the  temple  platform  on  Moriah.  AVhen  the  works 
are  fiinsfied,  the  enclosure  will  l)e  trimmed  and  planted,  so  as  to  ofler 
shady  walks  and  a  garden  of  fltnvers. 

"  The  Temple  IdrMik  gives  form  to  the  whole  city.  From  each  side 
of  it  starts  a  street,  a  hnn<lred  feet  in  width,  going  out  on  the  level 
plain,  and  in  straight  lines  into  space.  Streets  of  the  same  width,  and 
parallel  to  these,  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west ;  each  planted 
with  locust  and  ailantus  trees,  cooled  by  two  running  streams  of  water 
from  the  hill-side.  These  .streets  go  up  north,  towards  the  Iwut^h^and 
nothing  hut  tiie  lack  of  people  prevent'*  them  from  travelling  onward, 
70 
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amplv  warereil  ant  nobly  plante«l:  but  comnieioi 
preciD<jts  of  the  m<>ltrrQ  temple^  as  it  invaded  those  i 
powc:r  of  Brizham  Youns  has  broken  and  retreated 
money -dealers  and  the  venders  of  meat  and  raimei 
offire«.  hote!«, — all  the  conveniences  of  moilern  life, 
in  Main  street :  trees  have,  in  many  parts,  been  cut 
of  loarjing  and  unloadinz  goi^d^ :  the  trim  little  gar 
trees  and  apple  trees,  bo\i-erin;»  the  adobe  cottages  ii 
given  way  to  shop-fronts  and  to  hucksters'  stalla 
ponion.  Main  street  is  wide,  dusty,  nnpaved,  unbail 
the  three  stages  througli  which  every  American  ci< 
log  shanty,  the  adobe  cot  I  in  places  where  clay  and 
obtained,  this  stage  is  one  of  brick),  and  the  stone 
the  best  houses  are  still  of  wood  ;  more  are  of  ad 
bricks  once  used  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  stil 
in  Mexico  and  California  ;  a  few  are  of  red  stone. 
The  temple  is  being  built  of  granite  from  a  neigl 
Council  house  is  of  red  stone,  as  are  many  of  th< 
such  as  Godbe's,  Jennings',  Gilbert's,  Clawson's ;  l 
you  find  everything  for  sale,  as  in  a  Turkish  bozaai 
cham{)agne,  down  to  gold  dust,  cotton  prints,  tea,  ] 
meats,  and  mouse-traps.  The  smaller  shops,  the 
the  saddlers,  the  barbers,  the  restaurants,  the  hotels 
class  of  dwellings,  arc  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  a  good  i 
and  sunny  climate;  bright  to  the  eye,  cosy  in  wintc 
tli<)ii"^li  such  Iionsos;  nro  nnt  to  ornnihlp  nwnv  in  n  s 
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Iting-liouses,  do  gaming-tables,  no  brothels^  no  drinking- 
I  my  hotel — 'The  Salt  Lake' — kept  by  Colonel  Little,  one 
Ifton  elders,  I  cannot  buy  a  gJasa  of  be^r,  a  flask  of  wine. 
I  now  open  for  the  sale  of  drink  (though  the  Gentiles  swear 
»ve  one  open  in  a  few  weeks),  and  the  table  of  the  hotel  is 
inorning,  noon,  and  night,  with  tea.  In  this  absence  of 
tttation  to  sip  either  claret-cobbler^  whiskey-bourbon,  Tom 
Jnint-jiilep,  eye-opener,  fix-up,  or  any  other  Yankee  decep- 
^ahape  of  liquor — the  city  is  certainly  very  much  unlike 
th  and  the  River  towns,  where  every  third  house  in  a 
irs  to  be  a  drbikiog  tlen.     Going  past  the  business  quarter, 

0  the  first  ideas  of  Young  in  planting  his  new  home ;  the 
ite  of  acacias  grow  by  the  becks ;  the  cottages  stand  back 
road-side  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  the  peach  trees,  apple 
vines,  tricked  out  with  roses  and  sun-flowers,  smother  up 

I 

knd  loft  from  Main  street,  croasing  it,  parallel  to  it,  lie  a 
df  streets,  each  like  its  fellow;  a  hard,,  dusty  road,  with 

1  and  rows  of  locust,  cotton- wood,  and  philarea,  and  the 
nd  laid  down  in  blocks.  In  each  block  stands  a  cottage, 
it  of  fruit  trees.  Some  of  these  houses  are  of  gof>dly  ap- 
I  to  size  and  stjde,  and  would  let  for  high  rentals  in  the 
gbt.  Others  are  mere  cots  of  four  or  five  rooms,  in  which 
mous  families,  should  they  ever  quarrel,  would  find  it  dif- 
>rm  a  ring  and  fight.  In  mme  of  these  orcharfls  you  see 
fioiises;  pretty  Swiss  cottages,  like  many  in  St.' John's 
5  gable,  roof,  and  paint :  these  are  the  dwellings  of  different 
/hose  houses  are  these?'  we  ask  a  lad  in  East  Temple 
ing  to  some  pretty-looking  villas.  '  They  belong,'  said  he, 
'  Kimball's  family,'  Here,  on  the  bench,  in  the  highest 
Jcity,  is  Polder  Hiram  Clawson*s  garden ;  a  lovely  garden, 
Hictous  peaches,  plums,  and  apples,  on  which,  through  the 
f  his  youngest  wife,  we  have  been  hospitably  fed  during 

[with  the  Saints ;  a  large  house  stands  in  front,  in  which 

second  wives,  with  their  nurseries  of  twenty  children. 

dainty  white  bower  in  the  corner,  with  its  little  gate 

'  roses  and  creepers  ?   That  is  the  house  of  the  youngest 

^r  of  Brigham  Young.     She  has  a  nest  of  her 

her  women, — a  nest  in  which  she  lives  with 

^here  she   is  supposed  to  have  as  much  of 

■^i  the  daughter  of  a  Sultan  enjoys  in  the 
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druoken  fellow,  wlien  you  see  one,  is  always  eltlier  a  miner  or  a 
soldier — of  course  a  Gentile.  No  one  seems  poor.  The  people  are 
quiet  and  civil,  far  more  so  than  is  usual  in  these  western  parts.  From 
the  presence  of  trees,  of  water,  and  of  cattle,  the  streetii  have  a  pas- 
toral ciiaracter,  seen  in  no  otiier  city  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 
Here,  standing  under  the  green  locust  trees,  is  an  ox  come  liomc  for 
the  night;  yonder  is  a  cow  at  the  gate,  being  milked  by  a  child. 
Light  mountain  wagons  stand  about,  and  the  sun-burnt  emigrants, 
who  have  just  come  in  from  the  prairies,  thankful  for  shade  and 
water,  sit  under  the  acacias,  and  dabble  their  feet  in  the  running 
creeks* 

"More  than  all  other  streets,  perhaps,  Main  street,  as  the  business 
quarter,  otfei-?^  picture  after  picture  to  an  artist's  eye;  most  of  all  when 
an  emigrant  train  is  coming  in  from  the  plains.  Such  a  scene  is  be- 
fore me  now;  for  the  train  which  we  passed  in  the  gorge  above 
Bear  River,  has  just  arrived,  with  sixty  wagons,  400  bullocks,  tJOO 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  English  and  Welsh,  The  wagons  fill 
the  street ;  some  of  the  cattle  are  lying  down  in  the  hot  sun ;  the 
men  are  eager  and  excited,  baviug  fiuishiid  their  long  journey  across 
the  sea,  across  the  States,  across  the  prairies,  across  the  mountains;  the 
women  and  little  folks  are  scorched  and  wan ;  dirt,  fatigue,  priva- 
tion, give  them  a  wild,  unearthly  look ;  and  you  would  hardly  recxig- 
nize  in  this  picturesque  and  ragged  group  the  sober  Monmouth 
farmer,  the  clean  Wr»olwich  artisan,  the  smart  London  smith.  Mule 
teams  are  being  unloaded  at  the  stores.  Miners  from  Montana  and 
Idaho,  in  huge  boots  and  belts,  are  loafing  alwut,  A  gang  of  Snake 
Indians,  with  their  long  liair,  tlieir  scant  dnipcry,  and  their  proud 
rsBerve,  are  cheapening  the  dirtiest  and  cheapest  lots.  Yon  fellow 
in  the  broad  sombrero,  dashing  up  the  dust  with  his  wiry  little  horse, 
is  a  New  Mexican  ;  here  comes  a  heavy  Califoruian  swell ;  and  there, 
in  the  blue  aniform,  go  two  officers  from  the  camp. 

"The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  bright.  Rain  seldom  falls  in 
tlie  valley,  though  storms  occur  in  the  mountains  almost  daily;  a 
oloud  coming  up  in  the  western  hills,  rolling  along  the  crests,  and 
threatening  the  city  with  a  deluge;  but,  when  breaking  into  wiufl 
and  showers,  it  seems  to  run  along  the  hill-tops  into  the  Wasatc-li 
«!hain,  and  sail  away  eastward  into  the  snowy  range." 

Three  newspajMjrs  are  published  in  the  city,  one  of  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Mormon  Church, 

Besides  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  of  Utah  arc,  Pmvo,  Og- 
,  Brownsville,  Franklin,  Springville,  Nephi,  Stockton,  and  Payson. 
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Area, 69,99^ 

Population  in  1870, 23,92^ 

Washington  Teeritoey  embraces  the  extreme  i 
tion  of  the  Great  Republic.  It  lies  between  45°  33^ 
tude,  arid  between  117°  and  124°  43'  W.  longitu 
lengthy  from  east  to  west,  is  about  360  miles,  and  its 
fh)m  north  to  south,  about  235  miles.  It  is  bounde( 
British  Columbia  and  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fi 
of  which  it  is  separated  from  Vancouver's  Island 
Idaho,  on  the  south  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  t 

The  western  half  and  parts  of  the  southeastern  pc 
ritory  are  mountainous.  These  mountains  being  coi 
ranges  which  have  been  described  in  Oregon.  Th 
extends  entirely  across  the  Territory,  from  north  to 
into  two  unequal  portions;  the  larger  and  less  i 
eastern  portion.  In  this  range  occur,  within  the  Hi 
tory,  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Rainier,  12,300  feet 
Helen  and  Mount  Adams,  each  about  9500  feet  ] 
Baker,  10,700  feet  high.     These  are  all  covered  wit 
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Territory  for  70  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.     These  are  navi- 
)le  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.     Gray's  Harbor,  on  the  Pacific,  at 
mouth  of  the  Chehalis  River,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  has  about 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide. 

IJape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
pe  Disappointment,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  are  the 
ncipal  capes.  There  are  no  important  islands  on  the  coast.  The 
e  of  Grief,  40  miles  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  is  the  largest.  Whid- 
s  Island,  in  Admiralty  Inlet,  is  noted  for  its  deer.  It  is  well  tim- 
et!, but  water  is  scarce.  The  Arroo  Islands,  north  of  it,  possess 
uable  fisheries.  Lake  Chelan,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  Ter- 
)ry,  is  the  largest  lake.     It  is  33  miles  long. 

Die  principal  rivers  are  the  Columbia,  and  its  two  branches,  the 
irk's  and  Lewis's  Forks,  the  Spokane,  the  Okanagan,  the  Yakima, 
J  Chehalis,  the  Skogit,  and  the  Cowlitz.  The  Columbia  enters  the 
Ptheastern  part  of  the  Territory  from  British  Columbia,  and  at  first 
W8  southwest.  Just  below  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude,  it  turns 
stward  and  pursues  a  generally  westward  course  to  the  120th 
Jridian  of  longitude,  where  it  abruptly  turns  to  the  southeast,  and 
'ws  in  this  general  direction  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  when  it 
ms  once  more  to  the  westward,  and  flows  in  that  general  direction 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  last  turn  mentioned  it  divides  Wash- 
?ton  from  Oregon.  It  is  navigated  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers. 
le  Lewis's  Fork  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
Yy  separating  it  from  Idaho.  At  Lewiston  it  turns  to  the  south- 
8t,  and  flows  to  the  Columbia.  The  Chehalis  flows  into  Gray's 
rbor;  the  Skogit  into  Puget  Sound;  and  the  othera  into  the 
uinbia.  These  rivers  all  rise  on  the  summit  of  the  snowy  monn- 
^,  and  are  subject  to  sudden  freshets.  Their  rapids  afford  first- 
's water-power. 

-  he  climate  of  Washington  resembles  that  of  Oregon.  In  the 
^rn  portion  of  the  Territory  it  is  mild,  there  being  scarcely  any 
^«r  at  all  in  this  region.  "  Properly  speaking,  there  are  but  two 
'^Qs,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  grades  of  temperature,  and  the 
>uipaniments  which  in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe 
^^tures  and  title  to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
^ter,  are  here  in  great  measure  obliterated,  or  at  least  so  dimly 
!^*<Bd  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other,  and  lose 
ctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  three  winter 
■nild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass  growing  meanwhile. 
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In  Febniaiyy  the  weather  may  occur  mild  and  genial  na  Mar,  ta  be 
aacoeeded  iii  Mureh  or  April  with  our  coldest  weather.  In  July  and 
August,  dayu  iti  some  portions  of  wliich  the  maximum  tcmjiemtaK 
will  riiach  90°  or  100^,  are  sometimes  followed  by  cold  nighis,  occt- 
aionally  accompanied  by  heavy  frost.  The  rainy  seasson  proper  hept& 
late  in  Otlober  or  early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to  coutiooe 
till  the  ensuing  April.  It  frequently  liappens  that  aHer  the  fifst 
rains  weeks  of  weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occur,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  one  or  other  of  the  months  of  January-,  Febniaiy,or 
March  dots  not  prove  continuously  mild  and  clear.  The  suoimenof 
this  Territory  are  uusurpassed  in  tlie  world.  While  many  dajs  are 
exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreehiug,  as  if 
specially  intended  for  wholesome  slet^ping.  In  the  winter  mooths, 
BIX  in  number,  rains  prevail.  No  di^ppointnieut  should  be  felt  if 
falling  weather  octrurred  some  part  of  each  24  hours,  aud  yet  maoy 
bright  sunshiny  days  relieve  the  long-continued  rainy  season  of  W«h- 
ingtoQ  Territory." 

"The  soil  of  all  the  prairie  lands,  with  the  exception  uf  thosi 
directly  around  Puget  Sound,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Those  of  the 
Sound  ai^e  of  a  sandy,  gravelly  nature,  not  readily  cultivated,  but  pro- 
dueing  enormous  fir  and  cedar  trees.  The  soil  on  the  mountaitifl  is 
genenilly  very  rich;  but  the  flense  growth  of  forest  deters  the  emi- 
grant frfim  attempting  clearings  on  a  large  extent,  as  the  fine,  A?rtile 
plains  and  prairie  oiJbr  far  greater  inducements.  Fruits  of  vanoas 
kinds,  juirtirularly  apples,  can  be  cultivated  very  readily,  and  In  tbc 
greatest  jK^rfcotton.  Indian  corn  does  not  thrive  well,  as  the  ^^eai^ODit 
are  not  hot  enough ;  but  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  yield  the 
mtjst  abundant  crops,  of  the  finest  fjuality.  The  poUitoes,  in  particular, 
are  surpassingly  fine.  The  wheat  grown  on  the  Columbia,  (mlled 
Oregon  wheat,  is  known  for  its  superior  excellence. 

"  Although  tfie  Territory  is  a  very  mountainous  ci>untry,  yet  there 
are  many  iinnieuse  plains  and  prairies;  and,  by  reference  to  the  map, 
it  will  bo  seen  that  innumerable  streams,  like  veins,  permeate  the 
whole  ret^ioii,  ami  each  of  them^  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  fiovn 
in  its  conrse  through  rich  and  fertile  plains,  of  various  sires,  lyin^ 
between  the  mountains.  Governor  Stevens,  in  January,  1854,  wrilia^ 
of  the  Territory,  says  of  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  adjm^fi^ 
ones  of  Hood's  Canal,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Fucji  Straits,  ^  that  tlicir 
maritime  advantages  are  very  great,  in  aftbrdi ug  a  series  of  harbon 
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almost  unequalled  in  the  world  for  capacity,  safety,  and  facility  of 
access,  and  tliey  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  to  what  are  now 
the  best  whaling  groun<k  of  the  Pacific,  lliat  portion  of  Washington 
Territory,  lying  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  ocean, 
altiiough  cqujiUing,  in  riehneas  of  soil  and  ease  of  transportation,  the 
beet  lands  of  Oregon,  is  heavily  timl>ered,  and  time  and  labor  are 
requircil  for  clearing  its  forests  and  opening  the  earth  to  the  produc- 
tion of  its  fruits.  The  great  body  of  the  country,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
stretching  eastward  from  that  range  to  the  Koeky  Mountains,  while  it 
contains  many  fertile  valleys  and  much  hmd  suitable  to  tfie  farmer,  is 
yet  more  especially  a  grazing  country — one  which,  as  its  population 
increases,  promises,  in  its  cattle,  its  horses,  and,  above  all,  its  wool,  to 
open  a  vast  iich!  to  American  enterprise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
staple  of  the  land  must  continue  to  be  the  one  which  Nature  herself 
has  planted,  in  the  inexhaustible  forests  of  fir,  of  spruce,  and  of  cedar. 
Either  in  furnishing  manufactureil  timber,  or  spars  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion for  vessels,  Washington  Territory  is  iinsurpassal  by  any  portion 
of  the  Pacific  coast.'  " 

-  The  timber  of  the  Territory  m  like  that  found  in  California  and 
Oregon.  The  giant  fir  grows  here,  often  attaining  a  licight  of  300 
feet,  and  a  thickness  of  from  8  to  12  feet.  The  other  trees  are  the 
spruce,  maple,  hemlock,  cedar,  oak,  ash,  alder,  and  willow.  These 
are  all  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  species. 

The  forests  of  the  Territory  are  plentifully  stocked  with  game. 
The  animals,  native  to  this  region,  are  the  elk,  deer,  bear,  fox,  otter, 
beaver,  mnskrat,  and  rabbit.  The  native  birds  are  the  swan,  wild 
goose,  brant,  gull,  duck,  eagle,  groujse,  pheasant,  partridge,  woodcock, 
hawk,  raven,  and  robin.  The  waters  of  the  Territory  swarm  with 
fish,  among  which  are  the  coil,  mackerel,  halibut,  herring,  flounder, 
oyster,  crab,  lobster,  and  clam.  The  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  are 
fiimous  for  their  fine  salmon  fisheries,  which  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world. 

The  commerce  ni^  the  Territory  consists  principally  in  the  export 
of  lumber,  particularly  of  masts  and  ship  timber.  The  masts  and 
8|)ai^  prmluced  in  this  Territory  are  said  to  bo  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  amount  of  timber  exported  from  Puget  Sound  is  estimated  at 
nearly  §2,000,CKK)  annually.  Numerous  saw  mills  are  engaged  in 
preparing  lumber  fur  domestic  use  and  for  exportation.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  in  the  Territory,  in  ISOD,  was  ^7,843, 239. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territoiy  have  hardly  been  satisfac- 
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OLYMPIA,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated  in  Thurston 
^unty,  on  tlie  east  side  of  Tenalquet's  River,  at  its  entrance  into 
i*nget  Sound.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  Puget 
Bound,  150  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  the  State 
Souse,  Territorial  library,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  5  news- 
paper offices.  "  It  is  a  quaint  village,"  says  Albert  D.  Richardson, 
^  among  logs  and  stumps,  and  traversed  by  plank  side  walks  erected 
open  stilts  to  avoid  mud  and  deluge.  The  arterial  street  begins  on 
the  level  shore  of  the  smooth  shining  sound,  climbs  a  low  muddy  hill, 
nd  plunges  out  of  sight  in  the  deep  pine  woods.  The  Capitol  is  a 
hynely,  white  frame  building,  like  a  warehouse ;  but  we  found  the 
BBttonal  flag  floating  from  it,  and  from  nearly  all  the  little  neat  cot- 
faiges  which  constitute  the  better  dwellings." 

The  population  is  about  1500. 


W  YO  MING. 

Area, abowt  88,000  Square  Miles, 

Population  in  1870,     ..,,...    9,118 

The  Temtory  of  Wyomiog  lies  between  41*=*  and  45**  X.  latittidfl 
and  between  104°  and  112°  W»  longitude.  Its  extreme  length,  frt> 
east  to  west,  is  about  390  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south 
about  275  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Montana,  on  tl» 
east  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by  Colorado  and  Utalf 
and  on  the  west  by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

A  large  part  of  the  Territory  is  mountainous.  The  Roeky  M<ma 
tains  cross  the  western  part  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  Rattll 
snake  and  Big  Horn  Mountains  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
northern  and  western  parts,  and  the  Black  Hills  lie  along  the  casltsl 
border  and  extend  into  Dakota. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Nortli  Fork  of  the  Platte,  which 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  pursues  a  geiMH 
eastwartl  course  into  Nebraska.     The  Gallatin   Fork  of  the  MI^^B 
the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Little  Missouri,  take  tb 
rise  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the  northea:=^tera  [N 
tion  is  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Bhyenne  and  its  branches. 

Much  of  the  land  of  Wyoming  is  suited  to  cultivation.  Other 
tions,  however,  sufler  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  whole  Ttl 
tory  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  and  in  the  southern  portion  the  i 
ply  is  inexhaustible.  The  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  are 
principal  trees.  The  Territory  offers  superior  advantaiges  for  sti 
niising,  the  prairies  being  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
excellent  and  luitritious  grass. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  delightful.     The  winters  are  mild 
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;n,  and  in  many  partg,  from  November  to  April,  the  cattle  can  be 
kept  without  shelter,  and  find  excellent  food  iu  the  st*anding  grass  of 
the  prairies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  within  25  miles  of 
the  Pacific  Railway.  Immense  beds  of  iron  and  coal  have  been 
discovered  within  a  short  dij^tancc  of  the  same  road.  Lead  and  cop- 
per are  also  found  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  otliers  con- 
tain valuable  oil  wells,  while  lime  and  gypsum  are  abundiint.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Wy timing  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  mining  regions  of  the  country.  The  Pacific  Knil- 
way  offurs  unusual  facilities  for  prompt  communication  with  the 
Eastern  markets. 

The  country  south  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  is  the  only  part 
settletl  as  yet.  The  Pacific  Ilailway  passes  almost  through  the  centre 
of  this  portion,  and  is  doing  much  towania  improving  and  settling  it. 

The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Territories.  In 
Wyoming  women  posseas  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  right  to  sit 
on  juries.  A  grand  jury,  consisting  of  men  and  women,  was  era- 
panelled  at  Laramie  City  on  the  7th  of  March,  1870,  Women  ah 
have  the  ri^ht  to  hold  ofiice.  At  tlie  Territorial  election  of  Septem-' 
l>er  7,  1870,  the  women  very  generally  voted.     Women  were  nomi' 
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Bated  by  the  Eepiiblican  party  at  Cheyeone  for  the  offices  of  mum 
clerk  and  school  superiatendent^  but  were  defeated  with  the  rest  c 
the  local  tieket. 

The  Territory  of  Wyomiug  was  organized  on  the  25th  of  Juh 
1868,  out  of  portions  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utahj  the  larger  pat 
consisting  of  the  westero  portion  of  Dakota*  | 

CHEYENNE,  the  capital,  and  largest  and  most  imiwrtant  torn 
in  the  Territory ,  has  now  a  population  of  from  3000  to  5000*  Mncb 
of  it  is  ''floating/'  and  the  population  of  the  place  varies  more  tlmn 
tlmt  of  roo«t  mining  towns.  It  is  situated  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  516  miles  from  Omaha,  and  m  a  plaee  of  oonslderahle  trade. 
Two  newi^papers  are  published  here.  *'  The  first  stake  was  driven 
at  Cheyenne  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1867,  and  in  one  month  there  wes 
a  town  of  8000  inhabitants  on  the  spot.  These  were,  however,  made 
up  in  a  large  measure  of  adventurers  and  disreputable  charactere.  No 
sooner  wa3  a  new  station  of  the  Pacific  Railway  established  at  Iii ra- 
mie than  a  large  part  of  this  population  departed  from  Cheyenne,  but 
the  more  respectable  portion  remained,  and  a  permanent  city  has  been 
founded." 
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